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PREFATORY    NOTE 

TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1886. 

Aiming  chiefly  at  conciseness  in  the  Introduction  which 
foliows,  I  have  not  always  recapitulated  those  statements  of 
my  predecessors  for  which  I  have  substituted  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  more  accurate  versions  of  the  facts.  Su£5cient 
references  to  my  authorities  will,  however,  be  found  in  the 
foot  notes.  Upon  certain  aspects  of  Steele's  relations  with 
Swift  and  Addison  I  have  refrained  from  touching,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  discussion  is  not  essential  to  the  brief 
memoir  here  intended ;  and  secondly,  because  I  hope  to  enter 
upon  it  more  fully  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  by  careful  consulta- 
tion of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and  other  contemporary 
records,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the '  Chronology  of  Steele's 
Life '  as  rigorously  exact  as  possible. 

Although  the  field  of  choice  is  not  restricted  tQ  the  Spectator^ 
but  includes  the  Toiler  and  Guardian^  it  will  doubtless  be 
observed  that  the  number  of  papers  in  this  volume  is  smaller 
than  the  number  of  those  which  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  excellent 
Selections  from  Addison,  has  borrowed  from  the  Spectator  dlont. 
Notwithstanding  the  admitted  inequality  of  Steele's  work,  it 
would  be  tmjust  to  attribute  this  entirely  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
materiaL  The  truth  is,  that  the  evidence  for  Addison's  author- 
ship is  far  better  than  that  for  Steele's,  and  many  papers  and 
letters,  which  in  all  probability  were  written  by  the  latter,  can- 
not, in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  to  that  efiect,  be  authori- 
tatively assigned  to  him. 

In  the  Notes  I  have  freely  made  use  of  the  labours  of  the 
earlier  annotators,  as  well  as  of  such  modem  memoirs  and 
books  of  reference  as  bear  upon  the  age  of  Anne.     But  I 
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am  in  justice  to  myself  bound  to  say  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  illustrations  and  explanations  here  given  will  not 
be  found  in  any  previous  edition  of  the  Essayists ;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  adding  that  I  am  indebted  for  several  valuable 
suggestions  to  two  enthusiastic  students  of  Steele,  Colonel  F. 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  F.  R.  S. 

A.  D. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION. 

The  first  appearance  of  these  *  Selections '  was  succeeded  in 
1886  by  that  fuller  study  of  Steele  {English  Worthies  Series) 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  foregoing  *  Prefatory  Note.' 
To  the  fresh  information  which  this  biography  contained,  further 
particulars  were  added  by  the  laborious  and  exhaustive  U/e  of 
Richard  Steele  published  three  years  later  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Aitken,  who  has  since  issued  an  edition  of  "Steele's  Plays 
(Mermaid  Series ^  1894).  By  the  aid  of  these  recent  researches 
the  *  Introduction  *  to  the  present  volume  has  been  attentively 
examined,  while  the 'Notes' — with  a  few  exceptions — have  been 
verified  throughout.  Although  the  bulk  of  alteration  has  not 
been  great,  I  trust  that  the  revision  which  the  book  has  under- 
gone will  be  found  to  have  increased  its  value. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
Ealing, 
January^  1896. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


If,  after  the  fashion  of  the  orthodox  Eighteenth-Century 
Essay,  it  were  necessary  to  prefix  a  Latin  motto  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  Steele,  that  chosen  would  probably  be  Ovid's 

— video  meliora  proboqtu: 
Deteriora  seqttor. 

But  this  has  the  manifest  drawback  of  most  generalizations : 
it  b  far  too  sweeping.  No  man  is  wholly  and  habitually  such 
'a  vile  antithesis.'  That  Steele  had  his  fiiults  can  scarcely  be 
contested.  It  is  impossible  to  hide  them,  for  they  lie  open  to 
every  student  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  them,  for  he 
owns  to  them  himself.  His  easy,  genial  nature  led  him  con- 
tinually into  convivial  excesses :  hi&  sanguine  and  impulsive 
temperament  into  endless  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Avery 
indulgent  apologist  might  perhaps  attempt  to  show  that  his 
errors  were  but  the  exaggeration  of  virtues:  that  his  prodigality 
was  the  outcome  of  his  generosity,  and  his  good-fellowship  a 
larger  disclosure  of  his  humanity.  Without  any  such  sophis- 
tication, it  may  fairly  be  affirmed  that  his  defects  were  not  the 
disguise  pf  graver  vices,  and  that  he  was  neither  a  debauchee 
nor  a  hypocrite.  And  if  we  turn  from  his  shortcomings  to 
his  good  qualities,  our  task  is  easy.  He  was  a  well-meaning 
and  noble-minded  man,  who,  whatever  his  own  frailties,  was  sin- 
cerely and  strenuously  on  the  side  of  honesty  against  dupli- 
city,~-of  good  against  evil  He  had  a  real  love  and  reverence 
for  virtue,  said  Pope  to  Spence.  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  literary  life  he  raised  his  voice  unceasingly  in  condem- 
nation of  the  fashionable  insincerities  of  his  day,  and  advocated 
in  their  stead  practical  religion,  domestic  morality,  personal 
purity.  Having  a  colleague  of  superlative  acquirements,  and 
more  equable,  because  less  emotional,  genius,  his  claims  have 
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been  somewhat  underrated ;  and  he  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
that  inexorable  literary  law,  which,  when  two  persons  are  of 
nearly  equal  eminence,  selects  the  higher  and  neglects  his 
fellow.  No  one  would  attempt  to  maintain  that  Addison  was 
not  the  superior  of  Steele  in  those  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  masterpieces.  But  it  may  justly  be  contended  that 
Steele  has  been  unfairly  depressed;  and  that,  despite  many 
enthusiastic  advocates,  he  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from 
the  gratuitous  disparagement  of  Lord  Macaulay.  In  M.  Taine's 
brilliant  panorama  of  English  literature  he  is  barely  distinguish- 
able ;  in  the  useful  gallery  of  the  *  Men  of  Letters '  series  he  has 
no  monumental  niche.  Without  retracing  the  old  path  of  in- 
vidious comparison,  there  is  therefore  sufficient  reason  why  the 
facts  of  his  life  should  once  more  be  recalled  in  a  selection 
from  his  writings  ampler  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been 
attempted. 

Richard  Steele  was  bom  in  Dublin,  and  was  baptised  at 
St.  Bridget's  Church  in  that  town,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1672  ^ 
His  father,  who  died  when  he  was  *not  quite  Five  Years  of 
Age  *,  was  an  attorney.  His  mother,  Elinor  Symes,  was  Irish. 
Her  son  describes  her  as  *a  very  beautiful  Woman,  of  a  noble 
Spirit;*  but  little  definite  is  known  of  her  beyond  what  he 
has  thus  recorded.  In  November,  1684,  being  then  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  he  was  nominated  to  the  Charterhouse 
by  one  of  the  governors,  James  Butler,  first  duke  of  Ormond. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Addison,  who,  having  been 
bom  in  May,  1672,  was  about  six  weeks  his  junior.  At  this 
time  the  head-master  of  the  Charterhouse  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Walker',  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  No.  488  of  the  Spec- 
/a/or.     It  is  probable  that  Steele  passed  through  the  school 

*  /.e,  1 67 J.  Charterhouse  Registers  ;  Epistolary  Correspondence  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele ^  1809,  i,  vii.  Steele's  lettcrsi  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  which  they  were  presented  by  John  Nichols,  were  first 
printed  in  1787  in  two  small  octavo  volumes.  The  references  in  this 
sketch  are  to  the  enlarged  edition  afterwards  issued  in  1809. 

*  Tatler,  No.  181. 

'  According  to  Mr.  Forster,  Dr.  Ellis,  to  whom  as  <  his  ever  hnn- 
ourM  Tntour,  Steele  afterwards  referred  in  the  Preface  to  the  Christian 
IIero<,  was  head-master  at  the  Charterhouse.  This  is  a  mistake,  as 
Dr.  Ellis's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  masters  at  that  school. 
He  was,  in  fact,  Steele's  tutor  at  Oxford.    In  the  Dyce  library  al  South 
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with  fsur  credit.  From  an  entry  in  the  books  he  was  '  elected 
to  the  University'  on  November  i,  1689.  In  March,  1690,  he 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  name  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  postmasters  {pcrtionista)  of  Merton  in  August 
1691  ;  but  his  university  career  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
eventful,  although  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  scholar.  He 
maintained  his  school  attachment  to  Addison,  then  a  demy  at 
Magdalen  ;  and  there  are  traces  of  his  visits  to  the  Lichfield 
deanery  of  Addison's  father,  one  of  whose  letters,  commending 
the  friendship  between  the  young  men,  was  a  cherished  pos- 
session with  Steele  in  after  days^  He  left  college  without 
taking  a  degree ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  martial  enthusiasm,  entered 
the  army  as  a  cadet,  or  gentleman-volunteer ;  thereby  losing 
(he  tells  us)  'the  succession  to  a  very  good  estate  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  in  Ireland V  presumably  from  the  uncle 
Gascoigne,  to  whom,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  acknowledges 
hinoself  indebted  for  '  a  liberal  education '.'  The  regiment  in 
which  he  first  served  was  no  doubt  the  2nd  Life  Guards.  In 
the  paper  containing  the  above  quotation  as  to  his  expect- 
ations, he  speaks  of  himself  as  donning  'broad-sword,  jack- 
boots and  shoulder-belt,  under  the  command  of  the  un- 
fortunate Duke   of  Ormond'  (i.e.  the  first  duke*s  grandson, 

KensiDgton  there  is  a  copy  of  the  second  editioo  of  the  Christian  Hero^ 
pxcsented  to  Ellis  by  the  author,  with  this  inscription .— 

To 

My  Lov'd  Tntour  D'.  Ellis 
With  secret  impulse  thus  do  streams  retum 
To  that  Capacious  Ocean  whence  they're  bom  : 
Oh  Would  but  Fortune  come  w*^  bounty  fraught 
Proportion'd  to  y*  mind  w^'*  thou  hast  taught ! 
TiU  then  let  these  unpolish'd  leaves  inmart 
The  Humble  Offering  of  a  Gratefull  Heart. 

RiCHB.  Steele. 

*  Piefaoe  to  the  Drummer,  1722.  Cf.  also  Toiler,  No.  335,  for  a 
channing  sketch  of  the  elder  Addison,  apparently  from  the  pen  of 
Steele.    See  page  163  in  this  volume. 

•  TAeaire,  Ho,  jI 

'  Epist.  Carr,,  1809,  !•  ^o.*^*  Henry  Gascoigne  was  Secretary  and 
confidential  agent  to  the  first  and  second  Dukes  of  Ormond.  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Hist.  Manuscripts  Commission 
1879,  pp.  753-4  (Ormonde  MSS.),  are  several  interesting  letters  from 
Steele  to  his  uncle  and  aunt,  in  one  of  which  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
former—*  to  his  goodnesse  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  bein^r.* 
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who  was  attainted  in  17 15);  and  from  his  reference  to  his 
horse,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  trooper.  While  in  this  capacity, 
he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  a  poem  on  Queen  Mary*s 
funeral  (March  5, 1695)  ^-  '^^i^  ^^  dedicated  to  John,  Lord  Cutts, 
who  had  recently  been  made  Colonel  of  the  Coldstream,  or 
Second  Regiment  of  Foot- Guards.  Cutts,  though  Swift  dubbed 
him  'the  vainest  old  fool  alive,*  was  nevertheless  an  accom- 
plished man,  a  soldier  of  reckless  bravery,  and — what  was 
perhaps,  more  to  Steele's  purpose — himself  a  dabbler  in  verse. 
He  took  Steele  into  his  household;  and  there  is  evidence  in 
the  Marlborough  MSS.  that,  in  1696  and  1697,  the  quondam 
trooper  was  acting  as  his  agent  or  secretary.  Later  he  gave 
\i\%protigi  a  standard  in  his  own  regiment.  So  far,  the  infirmity 
which  Steele  pleads — '  of  preferring  the  state  of  his  mind  to  that 
of  his  fortune" — had  not  materially  impeded  his  progress  in 
life. 

Already,  at  Oxford,  he  had  made  his  first  essays  in  literature, 
having  composed  an  entire  comedy.  This,  the  very  name  of 
which  has  perished,  he  seems  to  have  destroyed  in  deference 
to  the  candid  criticisms  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Parker  of  Merton. 
But  his  real  literary  beginning  is  the  little  treatise  known 
commonly  as  the  Christian  Hero^  although  it  would  be  better 
imderstood  if  its  second  title.  An  Argument  proving  that 
no  Principles  but  those  of  Religion  are  sufficient  to  make  a 
great  Man^  were  also  remembered.  Steele's  own  account 
of  this  book  is  to  the  effect  that,  finding  the  military  life 
'exposed  to  much  Irregularity,'  he  wrote  it  'with  a  design 
principally  to  fix  upon  his  own  Mind  a  strong  Impression  of 
Virtue  and  Religion,  in  opposition  to  a  stronger  Propensity 
towards  unwarrantable  Pleasures  V    This  frank  and  perfectly 

*  The  Procession.  *By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Army/  1695.  It  was 
afterwards  pnblished  in  Steele's  Poetical  Miscellanies  of  171 4.  An 
account  of  the  rare  first  edition,  by  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  appeared  in  Notes 
attd  Queries  for  March  7«  1885.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Forster  Library 
at  South  Kensington. 

*  Theatre,  No.  xi.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  though  Steele  dis- 
tinctly says  he  was  an  '  Ensign  of  the  Guards,'  his  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  roll  of  the  regiment  given  in  MacKinnon's  Origin  and  Services  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  1833,  ii.  458  et  seq, 

*  Mr,  SteeUs  Apology  for  Himself  and  his  Writings,  171 4,  p.  80. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  growth  of  scandal  in  memoir-making  that  the 
writer  of  Steele's  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  1763,  vi.  (Ft  i), 
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cfaaracteristfc  admission  of  fallibility  has  generally  been  held 
to  amotint  to  a  confession  of  more  than  ordinary  turpitude ; 
but  beyond  the  €Eict  that  the  author,  like  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  easily  led  away  by  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
there  is  no  good  evidence  that  he  led  a  life  of  exceptional 
dissipation.  Having — as  he  says— composed  the  Christian 
Hero  ^for  his  own  private  Use,'  Steele  was  induced,  in  April 
1 701,  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  with 
a  result  which  may  perhaps  be  anticipated,  to  wit,  ^  that  from 
being  thought  no  undelightful  Companion,  he  was  soon  reckoned 
a  disagreeable  Fellow*.'  But  however  it  may  have  prospered 
with  the  military  gentlemen  of  the  Tower  Guard,  where  it 
was  composed,  the  Christian  Hero  must  have  succeeded  with 
the  public  at  large,  since,  a  few  months  later  (July  19, 1701) ',  it 
passed  into  a  second  and  enlarged  edition.  The  book  itself 
18  an  orderly  little  treatise  enough,  illustrating  Heroism,  in 
its  author's  own  words,  '  by  a  view  of  some  Eminent  Heathen 
(e.g.  Cassar,  Brutus),  by  a  distant  Admiration  of  the  Life  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  a  near  examination  of  that  of  his 
Apostle  St.  PaulV  This  is  the  matter  of  the  first  three 
chapters ;  the  fourth  proceeds  to  show  that  the  common 
motives  of  human  action  are  'best  us'd  and  improved,  when 
Joyn'd  with  Religion,'  and  winds  up  with  an  ingenious  and 
not  impolitic  parallel  between  Lewis  the  XlVth  and  William 
the  Deliverer.  The  manner  of  the  book  is  far  from  being  that 
of  the  contemporary  devotional  manual,  and  the  style,  ripened 
and  developed,  becomes  the  style  of  the  Spectator^  with  one  of 
the  essays  in  which  a  part  of  it,  indeed,  was  afterwards  in- 
corporated ^  Nor  are  indications  wanting  of  those  sudden 
felicities  of  expression,  peculiar  to  Steele,  while  in  one  pas- 
sage that  'reasonable  service'  of  woman,  which  distinguishes 

p.  3833,  giving  this  fassagt  as  his  authority,  paraphrases  it  thus  : — 
'  — He  spared  not  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  wildest  excesses,  prosti- 
tuting tiie  exquisite  chaims  of  his  convexsation-talents  to  give  his 
pleasures  a  daintier  and  more  poignant  relish.* 

*  Apology,  1714,  p.  80. 

'  According  to  Gildon  {Comparison  between  the  Tioo  Stages,  1702), 
this  was  only  'a  Trick  of  the  Booksellers*  to  get  rid  of  the  first  im- 
pression— a  suggestion  to  which  the  date  of  the  did  edition,  1710,  lends 
a  certain  colour. 

'  Christian  fferoy  and  Ed.,  170X,  p.  78. 

*  Sec  Spectator^  No.  356. 
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him  from  most  of  the  writers  of  his  day,  is  plainly  fore- 
shadowed. It  is  'from  want  of  Wit  and  Invention  in  our 
Modem  Gallants  (he  says)  that  the  Beautiful  Sex  is  so  ab- 
surdly and  vitiously  entertained  by  'em :  For  there  is  [that  ?] 
in  their  tender  Frame,  native  Simplicity,  groundless  Fear,  and 
little  unaccountable  contradictions,  upon  which  there  might  be 
Expostulations  to  divert.a  good  and  Intelligent  young  Woman, 
as  well  as  the  fulsome  raptures,  guilty  impressions,  senseless 
deifications,  and  pretended  Deaths  that  are  every  day  ofTer'd 
her\'  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  in  King 
William's  guard-room,  where  soldiers  of  the  Havelock  and 
Hedley  Vicars  type  were  rarer  than  they  are  in  the  barracks 
of  to-day,  the  unwonted  apparition  of  Steele's  lay-sermon 
must  have  been  sufficiently  incongruous  ;  and  that,  despite  its 
sincerity,  it  exposed  its  author  to  the  inconveniences  he  de- 
scribes. *  Every  Body  he  knew,'  he  says,  *  measured  the  least 
Levity  in  his  Words  and  Actions  with  the  Character  of  a 
Christian  Heroe'.'  This  was  no  doubt  inevitable  ;  but  from 
his  adding  that  '  one  or  two  of  his  Acquaintance  thought  fit 
to  misuse  him,  and  try  their  Valour  upon  him^'  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  more  serious  consequences  followed,  and  that 
he  was  invited  to  defend  his  opinions  with  his  sword.  His  sole 
ascertained  duel,  however,  the  date  of  which  is  now  fixed  in 
June,  1700,  belongs  to  an  earlier  period;  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  is  the  occurrence  described  in  Nichols's  Tatler^  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Thomas  Amory  *.  Steele,  it  is  there  said,  was 
consulted  by  a  young  comrade  as  to  a  challenge  he  was  about 
to  send,  and  by  timely  counsel  prevented  him  from  sending  it. 
Evil-disposed  friends  afterwards  so  prejudiced  the  young  man 
against  his  Mentor's  advice  that  he  challenged  Steele  himself, 
who  was  then  recovering  from  a  fever.  Having  endeavoured 
by  raillery  and  every  indirect  expedient  to  avert  a  meeting, 
Steele  ultimately  yielded,  counting  upon  his  skill  to  disarm  his 
opponent  without  hurting  him.  Unfortunately  after  parrying 
his  thrusts  for  some  time,  he  had  the  ill-luck  to  run  him  through 
the  body,  wounding  him  dangerously,  but  not  mortally.  Thus, 
apparently,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  steadfast  and  un- 

*  Christian  Hero,  2nd  Ed.,  1701,  p.  71. 

*  Apology,  1714?  p-  80.  *  Iltid.,  p.  80. 

*  Nichols's  Taiier,  1797,  i,  p.  215,  and  ibid.,  1806,  i,  p.  267. 
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flinching  opposition  to  so-called  'affairs  of  honour/  which  is 
a  distinguishing  trait  in  Steele's  literary  character. 

The  Christian  Hero  had,  however,  one  result,  of  more  mo- 
ment to  letters  than  its  irreverent  reception  by  the  author's 
unsympathetic  comrades.  Being  'slighted,'  he.  says,  instead  of 
'encouraged,  for  his  Declarations  as  to  Religion'  .  .  .  *it  was 
now  incumbent  upon  him  to  enliven  his  Character,  for  which 
Reason  he  writ  the  Comedy  called  The  Funeral,  in  which  (tbo' 
full  of  Incidents  that  move  Laughter)  Virtue  and  Vice  appear 
just  as  they  ought  to  do  ^*  This  play,  the  full  title  of  which  is 
the  Funeral;  or,  Grief  a-la- Mode,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
late  in  1701,  the  principal  parts  being  taken  by  Wilks,  Cibber, 
and  Mrs.  Verbruggen  ;  and,  though  dated  1702,  it  was  published 
in  the  same  year  with  a  preface  containing  a  fine  compliment 
to  Lord  Somers.  The  satire,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  name, 
is  chiefly  levelled  against  the  lawyers  and  undertakers,  the 
latter  being  admirably  caricatured  in  Mr.  Sable,  whose  well- 
known  speech,  when  sorting  his  mutes,  has  won  the  warm 
approval  both  of  Thackeray  and  Sidney  Smith  : — 

....  Well  come  you  that  are  to  be  Mourners  in  this  House  put  on  your 
sad  Looks,  and  walk  by  Me  that  I  may  sort  you:  Ha  you !  a  little  more 
apon  the  Dismal ;  \Jorming  their  Couiitenaiues  — T  this  Fellow  has  a 
good  mortal  Look — place  him  near  the  Corps:  That  Wanscot  P^ace 
must  be  o*top  of  the  Stairs,  that  Fellow's  almost  in  a  Fright  (that  looks 
ms  if  he  were  full  of  some  strange  misery)  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Hall — 
So— but  ril  fix  you  all  myself — Lets  have  no  laughing  now  on  any  pro- 
▼ocatioa:  \tnakes f(ues\  Look  Yonder  that  Hale  WeUlooking  Puppy  1 
Yea  ungrateful  Scoundrel ;  Did  I  not  pity  you,  take  you  out  of  a  Great 
Man*8  Service,  and  shew  you  the  Pleasure  of  receiving  Wages  ?  Did 
I  not  give  you  Ten,  then  Fifteen,  now  Twenty  shillings  a  Week,  to 
be  Sorrowful  ?  and  the  more  I  give  you,  I  think,  the  Glader  you  are  ?  ' 

Scarcely  less  happy  is  the  dialogue  with  his  clerk  of  that 
'last  great  prophet  of  tautology,*  Mr.  Puzzle,  in  which,  like 
Fielding  afterwards  in  the  Champion,  Steele  ridicules  the  longce 
ambages  of  the  Law.  These  subordinate  characters  are  more 
amusing  than  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  piece  or  even 
Lady  Brumpton  herself,  whom  Mr.  Forster  praises  so  highly. 
But  the  central  idea — that  of  a  nobleman  supposed  to  be  dead, 
who  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  spectator  at  his  own  obsequies,  despite 
its  inconsistencies,  was  fairly  new ;  the  action  is  varied  and 

*  ApoUfgy^  1 714,  p.  80.  •  The  Funeral,  1702,  Act  i,  p.  4. 
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sprightly ;  and  aided  by  a  friendly  claque  of  Fusileers  and  Cold- 
streams,  the  Funeral  was  a  success.  Moreover,  its  author  tells 
us,  *  with  some  Particulars  enlarged  upon  to  his  Advantage  * ' 
(by  which  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  that  timely  reference  to 
his  Majesty  in  the  Christian  Hero)^  it  obtained  for  him  the 
notice  of  William  the  Third,  in  whose  *  last  Table-Book '  the 
name  of  Richard  Steele  was  noted  for  promotion. 

The  death  of  the  king  on  March  8,  1702,  put  an  end  to  all 
these  projects  of  advancement;  and  a  period  of  two  years 
elapsed  before  Steele  again  tempted  fate  as  a  dramatist. 
Strangely  enough,  his  next  effort  was  much  more  what  one 
might  have  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Christian  Hero 
than  was  the  Funeral*  The  Funeral^  though  unobjectionable 
enough  in  its  author's  day,  was  nevertheless  far  from  deserving 
the  reproachful  title  of  *  homily  in  dialogue,'  hastily  given  by 
Hazlitt  to  all  Steele's  comedies,  and,  it  may  be  added,  ap- 
plied, with  greater  reason,  to  the  first  essays  of  sentimental 
comedy  in  France, — the  drames  serieux  of  La  Chauss^e.  Still 
its  tone  was  infinitely  more  'cleanly  and  beneficial '  than  that  of 
the  Restoration  Comedy,  which,  only  a  few  years  earlier,  Jeremy 
Collier  had  so  unanswerably  assailed.  Steele's  second  play, 
however,  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  put  Collier's  precepts  into 
practice ;  and  *  to  write  a  Comedy  in  the*  Severity  he  required  *.* 
The  Lying  Lover;  or^  the  Ladies  Friendships  as  he  christened 
the  new  piece,  was  based  upon  the  Menteuroi  Corneille,  whose 
Geronte  and  Dorante  its  Old  and  Young  Bookwit  reproduce  ^ 
Several  of  its  scenes  are  lively  and  animated ;  and  there  are 
passages  in  Steele's  best  manner.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
early  example  of  that  pretty  caressing  flattery  of  the  '  beautiful 
Sex,'  which,  to  the  contempt  of  Swift,  formed  so  large  and  so 
popular  an  element  in  the  subsequent  Mucubrations '  of  Mr, 
Isaac  Bickerstaff  of  the  Tatler  : — 

Young  Bookwit,  No  Faith,  the  New  Exchange  has  taken  up  all  my 
Curiosity. 

Old  Bookwit,  Oh  I  but,  Son,  you  must  not  go  to  Places  to  stare  at 
AA^omen.    Did  you  buy  any  thing  ? 

K  Book.  Some  Bawbles.—  But  my  Choice  was  so  distracted  among 
the  pretty  Merchants  and  their  Dealers,  I  knew  not  where  to  run  first. — 

'  Apology^  1 714,  p.  80.  ■  Ibid,,  1714,  p.  48. 

*  The  serious  or  'sentimental'  portion  of  Steele's  comedy  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  his  French  model. 
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One  little  lisping  Rogae,  Ribbandths,  Gloveths,  Tippeths. — Sir,  cries 
another,  will  yon  buy  a  fine  Sword-knot ;  then  a  third,  pretty  Voice  and 
Curtsie, — Does  not  yonr  Lady  want  Hoods,  Scarfs,  fine  green  silk 
Stockins. — I  went  by  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  Seraglio,  a  living  Gallery  of 
Beauties, — staring  from  side  to  side,  I  bowing,  they  laughing, — so 
made  my  Elscape,  and  brought  your  Son  and  Heir  safe  to  you,  tl^ough 
all  these  Darts  and  Glances. — ^To  which  indeed  my  Breast  is  not  im* 
pregnable  K 

The  New  Exchange,  so  often  referred  to  by  the  Restoration 
dramatists,  must  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  with  Captain 
Steele',  of  Lucas's,  who  reverts  to  it  on  several  occasions  in 
the  Toiler  and  Spectator,  But  despite  its  praiseworthy  motive, 
and  some  earnest  passages  (blank  verse!)  in  which,  like  his 
fellow-sentimentalist  Sedaine,  Steele  attacks  duelling,  the  Lying 
Lover  found  little  favour  with  its  audience.  The  unwonted,  and 
not  very  workmanlike,  mingling  of  the  serious  with  the  comic 
is  almost  enough  to  account  for  this,  though  Steele  may  perhaps 
be  forgiven  for  telling  the  House  of  Commons,  years  afterwards, 
that  his  play  was  *damn'd  for  its  Piety  V  There  was  another 
reason,  however,  which  also  had  its  influence :  it  was  inferior 
to  its  predecessor. 

The  Lying  Lover  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  December 
1703.  In  his  next  comedy,  which  appeared  in  April,  1705, 
Steele  troubled  himself  less  with  a  weighty  purpose,  although  he 
still  courageously  claims  in  his  Preface  to  have  avoided  '  every 
thin|[  that  might  look  Ill-natur'd,  Immoral,  or  prejudicial  to 
what  the  Better  Part  of  Mankind  hold  Sacred  and  Honourable.*' 
The  leading  incident  of  The  Tender  Husband^  that  of  a  lover 
who  disguises  himself  as  a  painter,  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
the  Sicilienj  ou^  V Amour  Peintre^  of  Moli^re,  a  piece  to  which 
Beaumarchais  is  also  believed  to  have  been  indebted  in  the 
Barbier  de  Sh/ilie,  Compared  with  the  Funeral^  the  Tender 
Husband  lacks  freshness  and  originality;  but  it  is  a  distinct 
improvement  upon  the  Lying  Lover;  and  some  at  least  of 
its  personages  have  exercised  a  long  influence  in  literature. 
There  is  a  country  squire,  who  in  a  measure  foreshadows 
the  Tory  Foxhunter  of  Addison  and  the  Squire  Western 
of   Fielding,  while    his    booby    son,    'who    boggles  a  little 

'  The  Lying  Lover ^  1704*  Act  ii,  p.  26. 

'  In  February,  1702,  he  had  become  a  Captain  in  Ix>rd  Lucas's  ne>vly- 
raised  regiment  of  foot.  '  Apology ^  1714,  p.  48. 
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at  Marrying  his  Own  Cousin  ^ '  is  more  than  a  mere  suggestion 
of  Goldsmith's  Tony  Lumpkin.  But  the  clearest  anticipation 
of  a  well-known  character  is  that  of  the  romance-reading  Miss 
Biddy,  who  objects  to  any  thing  so  ordinary  as  going  out  at 
a  door  to  be  married  instead  of  out  of  a  window,  and  sighs 
for  the  'decorations  of  Disguise,  Serenade  and  Adventure*,' 
like  the  veriest  Lydia  Languish.  Biddy  Tipkin  was  played 
by  Mrs.  Oldfield,  then  in  the  first  blossom  of  her  *  sweet-and- 
twenty,'  and  she  was  supported  by  Wilks,  Norris,  and  the  author's 
friend,  Dick  Estcourt,  whose  death  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
one  of  Steele's  most  eloquent  papers  in  the  Spectator^,  The 
play  bad  a  moderate  success,  being  acted  but  five  times. 
Addison,  who  had  now  returned  from  Italy,  and  written  the 
Campaign^  contributed  a  rather  colourless  prologue  ;  and  there 
were  also,  according  to  Steele,  *  many  applauded  Stroaks '  in  the 
piece  itself  from  the  same  already  eminent  hand  *.  The  dedica- 
tion, addressed  to  Addison,  contains  a  pleasant  testimony  to  his 
friendship  with  the  author, — *  I  look  (says  Steele)  upon  my 
Intimacy  with  You  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  Enjoyments  of 
my  Life.  At  the  same  time  I  hope  I  make  the  Town  no  ill 
Compliment  for  their  kind  Acceptance  of  this  Comedy,  in  ac- 
knowledging that  it  has  so  far  raised  my  Opinion  of  it,  as  to  make 
me  think  it  no  improper  Memorial  of  an  Inviolable  Friendship.' 
According  to  the  Muses*  Mercury  for  January,  1707,  Steele 
must  have  been  meditating  a  fresh  piece  towards  the  close 
of  1706.  But  from  one  reason  or  another,  its  completion 
appears  to  have  been  deferred  until  he  became  absorbed 
with  other  things ;  and  more  than  seventeen  years  slipped 
away  before  he  followed  up  the  Tender  Husband  by  another 
play  ^    At  this  time  he  had  not  left  the  army".     Indeed,  if  the 

*  The  Tender  Husband,  1 705,  Act  i,  p.  1 3. 

'  The  Temier  Husband,  Act  iv,  p.  46.  Dennis,  in  his  Characters  and 
Conduct  of  Sir  John  Edgar  (Letter  i,  January,  1720)  accuses  Steele  of 
taking  Biddy  Tipkin  from  the  Pricieuses  Kidicules  of  Moli^re. 

»  Spectator^  No.  468.  *  Spectator,  No.  555. 

'  Hitherto  his  silence  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  failure 
of  The  Lying  Lover,  This,  however,  was  based  on  an  error  in  the 
sequence  of  the  plays.  The  Lying  Lover  was  the  second,  not  the  third, 
of  Steele's  comedies.  Cf.  Ward's  English  Dramatic  Literature,  1 875,  ii. 
603-6 ;  and  Steele's  Plays,  by  G.  A.  Aitken,  Athenaum,  Sept.  20,  1884. 

*  Marlborough  MSS.  (Hist.  Manuscripu  Commission,  Eighth  Report, 
App..  1881,  p.  23). 
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sneers  of  Dennis,  at  a  later  date,  as  to  his  twenty  years  blood- 
less service ',  include  any  particle  of  truth,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  be  long  continued  to  retain  his  commission,  although  he 
took  no  part  in  Marlborough's  famous  campaigns.  But  his 
position  as  a  dramatist  and  literary  man  was  fully  recognised. 
At  Will's  in  Russell  Street,  where,  vice  Dryden  deceased, 
Congreve  now  reigned  as  *  arbiter  of  literary  disputes,*  Captain 
Steele,  of  *  Land-Guard- Fort,'  was  hail-fellow-well-met  with 
the  best  contemporary  Augustan  wits ;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  famous  Kit-Cat  Club  in  Shire  Lane  ;  and  everywhere,  with 
that  keen  eye  for  human  nature,  which  is  his  dominant  charac- 
teristic, he  was  accumulating  the  material  upon  which  he 
afterwards  drew  so  largely  as  an  essayist.  Meanwhile  his 
prospects,  clouded  by  the  death  of  William  the  Third,  seem 
to  have  brightened  gradually  with  the  ascendency  of  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin.  Early  in  1707,  he  was  appointed 
Gazetteer.  *His  next  Appearance  as  a  Writer* — says  he, 
speaking  of  himself —' was  in  the  Quality  of  the  lowest  Minister 
of  State,  to  wit,  in  the  Office  of  Gazetteer:  where  he  worked 
faithfully  according  to  Order,  without  ever  erring  against 
the  Rule  observed  by  all  Ministries,  to  keep  that  Paper  very 
innocent  and  very  insipid.*  *  It  is  believed,' — he  adds — *  it  was 
to  the  Reproaches  he  heard  every  Gazette  Day  against  the 
Writer  of  it,  that  the  Defendant  [i.  e.  Steele]  owes  the  Fortitude 
of  being  remarkably  negligent  of  what  People  say,  which  he 
does  not  deserve  V  His  salary  as  Gazetteer  was  '300/.  a  year, 
paying  a  tax  of  45/. ;  *  and  he  had  also  been  made  one  of  the 
gentlemen- waiters  to  Queen  Anne's  consort,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  the  annual  income  of  which  office  was  £100^  '  not 
subject  to  taxes.' 

This  very  precise  information  is  derived  from  a  letter  written 
in  the  following  September  to  the  mother  of  a  lady  who  shortly 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Steele.  She  was  not  Steele's  first  wife. 
Early  in  1705  he  had  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Stretch  {nde  Ford), 
a  West  Indian  planter's  sister,  who  had  died  in  December, 
1706,  leaving  him  an  estate  in  Barbadoes,  which  was  let  for 

*  Characters  and  Conduct  of  Sir  John  Edgar,  etc,  Letter  iv.  Theatre y 

>79»»  ii-4.^5»443- 

*  Apology t  1 714*  P-  81.  This  passage  is  conBrmed  by  a  letter  to  *  My 
l.ord  the  Secretary,  in  the  Marll)orough  MSB. 
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jCSso  per  annum'.  Her  successor,  to  whom  in  September, 
1707,  he  was  paying  his  addresses,  was  a  Miss,  or  in  the  fashion 
of  those  days,  Mistress  Mary  Scurlock,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Scurlock,  deceased,  of  Llangunnor  in  Carmarthen.  She,  too, 
possessed  a  small  fortune,  in  which,  however,  her  mother 
had  a  life  interest.  Moreover,  she  was  a  beauty.  Steele 
married  her,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  9th ;  and,  as  marriages  go, 
this  was  a  happy  one.  Of  the  lady's  character  nothing  definite 
can  be  guessed,  beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  somewhat  ext- 
geante  (as  beauties  are  apt  to  be),  and  apparently  combined  the 
irreconcileable  qualities  of  thrift  and  extravagance.  Few  of  her 
letters  have  been  preserved ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  she 
was  sincerely  attached  to  her  husband,  while  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  devoted  to  her.  This  may  be  read  in  every  one  of 
the  four  hundred  and  odd  thoroughly  characteristic  epistles, 
which  she  so  carefully  preserved,  and  most  of  which  the 
antiquary  John  Nichols  gave  to  the  world  in  1787,  without 
suppression  of  a  single  line^  It  has  sometimes  been  forgotten 
that  this  famous  correspondence  was  never  intended  for  publica- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  express  wish  of  the  writer 
that  his  letters  should  be  shown  to  no  one  living.  '  Let  us  be 
contented,*  he  says,  'with  one  another's  thoughts  upon  our  words 
and  actions,  without  the  intervention  of  other  people,  who  can- 
not judge  of  so  delicate  a  circiunstance  as  the  commerce 
between  man  and  wife'.'  It  has  been  forgotten,  also,  that 
the)r  were  entirely  intimate  and  familiar  communications,  which 
cannot  fairly  be  tried  by  any  test  applied  to  more  guarded 
effusions.  *  As  Keys  do  open  Chests,  so  Letters  open  Breasts,' 
says  the  old  adage  ;  and  if  it  be  true  of  any  written  utterances  it 
is  certainly  true  of  these.  They  come  to  us  exactly  as  they 
slipped  from  the  hasty  and  impetuous  pen  of  Steele  ;  and  they 
have  every  mark  of  the  moment — seldom  more  than  a  moment 
—in  which  they  were  penned.  They  were  thrown  off  at  all 
times,  in  all  places  ;  and  they  record  faithfully  all  his  fugitive 
hopes,  regrets,  yearnings,  failings  and  feelings.  They  treat  of 
all  themes,  from  Prince  George's  death  and  the  most  pious 
aspirations  to  the  despatch  of  a  *  bottle  of  tent,'  or  the  safe 
conduct  of  a  parcel  of  walnuts.     It  would  be  easy  to  describe 


*  Episi,  Corr.  of  Sir  R.  Steele,  1809,  i,  p.  11  a. 

•  Epist,  Corr^  1809,  i,  v,  vi. 


»  IM.lin. 
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them  at  length;  but  a  few  examples  chosen  without  much 
selection,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  their  general  character  than 
any  summary,  however  detailed  and  explicit. 

^«r-  30,  1707 
Madam 

I  begg  pardon  that  my  paper  b  not  gnilt  but  I  am  forced 

to  write  from  a  Coffee-house  where  I  am  attending  aboat  businesse. 

There  is  a  dirty  Croud  of  Busie  faces  all  around  me  talking  politicks  and 

managing  Stocks  while  all  my  Ambition,  all  my  wealth  is  Love !     Love, 

which  animates  my  Heart,  sweetens  my  Humour,  enlarges  my  Soul,  and 

affects  every  Action  of  my  Life.    *Tis  to  my  Lovely  Charmer  I  owe  that 

many  Noble  Idens  are  continually  affixM  to  my  words  and  Actions; 

tis  the  naturall  effect  of  that  Generous  passion  to  create  some  similitude 

in  the  Admirer  of  the  object  admired.     Thus  my  Dear  am  I  every  day  to 

Improve  from  so  sweet  a  Companion.     Look  up,  My  Fair  One,  to  that 

Heav'n  which  made  thee  such,  and  Join  with  me  to  Implore  Its  influence 

on  our  Tender  Innocent  hours,  and  beseech  the  Author  of  Love,  to  blesse 

the  Rights  He  has  ordain'd,  and  mingle  with  our  happinesse  a  just  sense  of 

our  Transient  Condition,  and  a  resignation  to  His  Will,  which  only  can 

regulate  our  minds  to  a  steddy  endeavour  to  please  each  other.    I  am  for 

ever  Y*^  Faithful  Ser«S 

R:  Steele*. 


Sep6r.  I  J/,  1707. 
S"*  James's  Coffee-house. 
Madam 

It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  World  to  be  in  Love,  and  yet 
attend  businesse.  As  for  me,  all  that  speake  to  me  find  me  out,  and  I 
must  Lock  my  self  up,  or  other  people  will  do  it  for  me. 

A  Gentleman  ask'd  me  this  morning  what  news  from  Lisbon,  and 
I  answer'd  She's  Exquisitly  handsome.  Another  desir'd  to  know  when  I 
had  been  last  at  Hampton  Court,  I  reply*d  twill  be  on  Tuesday  come 
se*nnight  \  Prethee  Allow  me  at  least  to  kisse  your  hand  before  that  day, 
that  my  mind  may  be  in  some  Composure.    Oh  Love 

A  thousand  Torments  dwell  about  thee, 
Yet  who  would  Live  to  Live  without  thee  ? 
Methinks  I  could  write  a  Volume  to  you  but  all  the  Language  on  earth 
would  fail  in  saying  how  much,  and  with  what  disinterested  passion 
I  am  Ever  Y", 

Rich'.  Steele. 

*  This  and  the  following  letter  were  afterwards  published  in  Spectator^ 
No.  14a.  The  original  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum  show  the  altera- 
tions which  Steele  made  10  adapt  them  for  the  press.  The  word  '  guilt ' 
(line  I,  letter  i)  was  first  altered  to  *guilded,*then  struck  out  and  'finer  * 
substituted.  In  letter  2,  *  Windsor '  was  put  instead  of  *  Hampton  Court,' 
which  might  have  betrayed  the  writer.  These  two  leUers  are  here  re- 
produced from  the  MS.  as  originally  written.  Another  of  Steele's  letters 
was  printed  in  TaiUr,  No.  35. 

'His  marriage. 
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The  above  letters  were  pre-nuptial ;  the  next  were  written 
after  marriage. 

Tennis-Court  Coffee-housb. 

May  s,,  17.8. 
Dear  Wife, 

I  hope  I  have  done  this  day  what  ^l  be  pleasing  to  yon  ; 
in  the  mean  time  shall  lie  this  night  at  a  barber*8,  one  Leg,  over  against 
the  Devil  tavern  at  Charing  Cross.  I  shall  be  able  to  confront  the  fools 
who  wish  me  nneasy,  and  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  thee  chearful 
and  at  ease. 

If  the  printer's  boy  be  at  home,  send  him  hither ;  and  let  Mrs.  Todd 
send  by  the  boy  my  night-gown,  slippers,  and  clean-linen.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  early  in  the  morning. 

Rich.  Steele. 


Lord  Sunderland's  Office. 

A/ay  19,  1708,  II  o'clock. 
Dear  Prue, 

I  desire  of  yon  to  get  the  coach  and  yourself  ready  as 
soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  and  call  for  me  here,  from  whence  we  will 
go  and  spend  some  time  together  in  the  fresh  air  in  free  conference.  Let 
my  best  periwig  be  put  in  the  coach-box,  and  my  new  shoes,  for  it  is 
a  comfort  to  be  well-dressed  in  agreeable  company.  You  are  vital  life  to 
your  obliged,  affectionate  husband,  and  humble  servant, 

Rich.  Steele. 


Aug.  12,  1708. 
Madam, 

I  have  your  letter,  wherein  you  let  me  know,  that  the  little 
dispute  we  have  had  is  far  from  being  a  trouble  to  you  ;  nevertheless,  I 
assure  you,  any  disturbance  between  us  is  the  greatest  affliction  to  me 
imaginable.     You  talk  of  the  judgement  of  the  world  ;    I  shall  never 

fovem  my  actions  by  it,  but  by  the  rules  of  morality  and  right  reason, 
love  you  better  than  the  light  of  my  eyes,  or  the  life  blood  in  my  heart ; 
but,  when  I  have  let  you  know  that,  yon  are  also  to  understand,  that 
neither  my  sight  shall  be  so  far  inchanted,  or  my  afTection  so  much  master 
of  me,  as  to  make  me  forget  our  common  interest.  To  attend  my  busi- 
ness as  I  ought,  and  improve  my  fortune,  it  is  necessary  that  my  time  and 
my  will  should  be  under  no  direction  but  my  own.  Pray  give  my  most 
humble  service  to  Mrs.  Binns.  1  write  all  this,  rather  to  explain  my  own 
thoughts  to  you  than  answer  your  letter  distinctly.  I  inclose  it  to  you, 
that,  upon  second  thoughts,  you  may  see  the  disrespectful  manner  in 
which  you  treat  your  affectionate,  faithful  husband. 

Rich.  Steele. 
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Sepf.  20.  1708 
Dear  Pruk, 

If  a  servant  I  sent  last  night  got  to  Hampton-court,  you 
received  29  walnuts  and  a  letter  from  me.  1  inclose  the  Gazette  ;  and 
am,  with  all  ray  soul. 

Your  passionate  lover,  and  faithful  husband, 

Rich.  Strei  e. 

Since  I  writ  the  above,  I  have  found  half  an  hundred  more  of  walnut-, 
which  I  send  herewith.     My  service  to  Binns. 


Monday,  7  at  night 
S^^t.  27,  1708. 
Dear  Prde, 

You  see  that  you  are  obeyed  in  everything,  and  that  I  write 
over-night  for  the  day  following.  I  shall  now  in  earnest,  by  Mr.  Clay's 
good  conduct,  manage  my  business  with  that  method  as  shall  make  me 
easy.  The  news,  I  am  told,  you  had  last  night,  of  the  taking  of  Lille, 
does  not  prove  true  ;  but  1  hope  we  shall  have  it  soon.  I  shall  send  by 
to-morTow*8  coach. 
I  am,  dear  True,  a  little  in  drink,  but  at  all  times  your  faithful  husband. 

Rich.  Steele. 


Half-hour  after  Ten 
Se/>/.  28,  1708. 
Dear  Prue, 

It  being  three  hours  rince  I  writ  to  yon,  I  send  this  to  assure 
you  I  am  now  going  very  soberly  to-bed,  and  that  you  shall  be  the  last 
thing  in  my  thoughts  to-night,  a&  well  as  the  first  to-morrow  morning. 
I  am,  with  the  utmost  fondness, 

Your  faithful  husband, 

Rich.  Steels. 

Such  are  the  majority  of  the  letters  in  this  memorable  series, 
surely  one  of  the  most  unsophisticated  exhibitions  in  literature. 
We  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  compared  to  it  except  Swift's 
Journal  to  Stella,  and  Swift*s  journal  was  composed  under 
restrictions  as  regards  his  correspondents,  which  were  quite 
unknown  to  Steele.  As  the  record  runs  on,  there  are  signs  of 
the  amantium  ira  and  the  redintegratio  amorisy  of  haste  and 
worry,  of  debt  and  difficulty ;  but  to  the  end  the  kind  and 
steadfast  heart  of  Steele  beats  out  undaunted  ;  and  to  the  end 
his  wife  is  his  *  capricious  Beauty,*  his  *  absolute  Governess,*  his 
*  dear,  dearest  Prue.*  *  I  wish  you  would  learn  of  Mr.  Steele  to 
write  to  your  Wife,*  says  clever  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  to 
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her  husband.  In  the  eighteenth  century  such  a  sequence  of  mis- 
sives from  a  lover  to  his  mistress  would  be  exceptional :  from  a 
husband  to  his  wife  they  are  almost  unique.  Those  to  whom 
their  often  domestic  details  seem  trivial  or  ridiculous  will  do 
well  to  remember  in  what  period  they  were  written,  and  their 
unfeigned  candour  and  absolute  purity  of  tone  will  more  than 
excuse  their  minor  blemishes. 

Lovable  as  he  was,  it  would  be  disingenuous,  as  well  as  idle, 
to  attempt  to  show  that  Steele  was  a  prudent  man,  still  less 
that  he  was  exempt  from  the  error  of  his  age,  indicated  in  one 
of  the  foregoing  quotations.  His  genial,  gregarious  nature 
made  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  opportunities  of  conviviality, 
while  he  was  too  quick-feeling  and  impulsive  for  any  thing  like 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Hence,  throughout  his  whole  lifetime, 
he  was  scarcely  ever  free  from  money  difficulties.  When  he 
married  he  had  probably  over-estimated  his  means,  and  he 
began  his  married  life  upon  his  fictitious,  and  not  his  actual 
income.  Anxious  to  do  honour  to  his  wife's  expectations,  he 
took  a  town  house  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  to  which  he 
afterwards  (1708)  added  a  little  cottage  at  Hampton  Wick, 
christened  unambitiously,  from  its  proximity  to  the  palace,  by 
the  name  of  *  The  Hovel.'  Here  he  was  the  near  neighbour  of 
Lord  Halifax,  another  arrangement  which  was  but  ill  calculated 
to  promote  economy.  Then  'dearest  Prue'  must  have  her 
coach  and  two,  sometimes  four,  as  well  as  a  little  saddle- 
horse,  which  occasionally  eats  off  its  head  in  town.  To  meet 
all  this  prodigality,  he  has  to  borrow  ;£iooo  of  Addison,  which 
he  repays.  But  further  borrowings  follow,  which  drag  on  in  a 
most  discreditable  manner  for  years  to  come.  Towards  the 
close  of  1708,  he  is  seriously  embarrassed,  his  wife's  confine- 
ment is  approaching,  an  execution  for  rent  is  put  into  the 
Bury  Street  house,  and  he  has  a  difficulty  in  getting  bail.  He 
has  been  trying  for  the  post  of  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  worth  ;^2oo  a  year,  with  ;^ioo  perquisites ;  and  a 
letter  of  three  days  later  records  the  death  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  by  which  he  loses  his  place,  though  in  common 
with  all  the  Prince's  attendants,  he  gets  a  bounty  of  ;^  100 
per  annum.  In  December  he  has  great  hopes, — all  hopes  were 
great  with  sanguine  Steele,—  of  succeeding,  so  he  tells  bis  wife, 
to  'her  rival  Addison,'  who  is  vacating  his  office  of  Under 


\ 
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Secretary  for  that  of  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Wharton.  The  result  of  this  expectation  is 
thus  given  in  that  curious  record,  the  'Wentworth  Papers  V 
'  Mr.  Addisson ' — says  gossipping  and  incoherent  Peter  Went- 
worth— 'is  certain  of  going  over  Secretary  to  Lord  Wharton, 
and  Mr.  Steel  put  in  for  his  place,  but  Lord  Sunderland  has 
put  him  off  with  a  promise  to  get  him  the  next  place  he  shall 
ask  that  may  be  keep  {sic)  with  his  Gazette.  I  hear  it  is  one 
of  the  Scotch  members  that  is  to  come  into  Mr.  Addisson 
place,  but  1  don't  know  his  name  yet'  This  is  confirmed  by 
another  of  Steele's  letters  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  for- 
tunate candidate  was  a  North  Briton  (Mr.  R.  Pringle).  And 
so  time  wears  away,  until  we  come  to  the  first  great  enterprise 
of  Steele's  life,  the  establishment  of  the  eighteenth-century 
periodical  essay. 

The  letter  to  which  we  last  referred  is  dated  January  20, 
1709.  On  the  1 2th  of  April  following,  Steele  issued,  without 
much  warning,  the  first  number  of  the  Tatler^  a  name,  he  tells 
us,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  irony,  invented  in  honour  of 
the  fair  sex.  Its  supposed  author  was  '  Isaac  Bickerstaff,'  the 
pseudonym  already  employed  by  Swift  in  those  fortunate 
Predictions  for  the  Year  1708,  by  which  he  had  overwhelmed 
poor  Partridge,  the  starmonger,  with  such  inextinguishable 
laughter^.  In  external  appearance  the  new  venture  was 
homely  enough  ;  and  not  entirely  free  from  the  imputations 
of 'Tobacco  Paper'  and  *  Scurvy  Letter',*  cast  upon  it  later  by 
an  outraged  correspondent.  The  days  of  publication  were  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  being  those  on  which  the  post 
left  London  ;  and  the  price,  after  the  first  four  numbers,  which 
were  given  away  gratis^  was  a  penny.  For  country  subscribers 
there  was,  subsequently  to  No.  25,  a  special  issue  with  a  blank 
half-sheet  for  transmission  by  post,  which  cost  a  half-penny 
more.  According  to  No.  z,  to  which  and  many  succeeding 
numbers,  was  prefixed  the  well-worn  Quicquid  agunt  hotnines^ 
it  professed  to  embrace  '  Accounts  of  Gallantry,  Pleasure,  and 
Entertainment,'  'under  the  article  of  White's  Chocolate  House,' 
poetry  under  that  of  Will's,  learning  under  the  Grecian,  foreign 
and  domestic  news  (in  which  the  author  counted  largely  upon 

>  Letters  of  Peter  Wentworth.     Went,  Paptrs,  1883,  p.  68. 
*  See  Dedication  to  VoL  i,  1710.  *  TatUr^  No.  160. 
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his  position  as  Gazetteer)  under  St.  James's  Coflfee-House,  and 
whatsoever  remained  from  'my  own  Apartment.'  He  was 
assisted  in  his  records  by  an  ubiquitous  familiar  named 
Pacolet,  who  makes  his  first  appearance  in  No.  13.  With 
the  progress  of  tlic  paper  its  scope  widened  ;  and  in  the 
Dedication  of  voL  i.  to  Arthur  Mayn waring,  its  projector  was 
able  to  claim  for  it  a  more  elevated  mission  than  that  of  merely 
retailing  the  gossip  of  the  Town,  namely,  *to  expose  the  false 
Arts  of  Life,  to  pull  off  the  Disguises  of  Cunning,  Vanity,  and 
Affectation,  and  to  recommend  a  general  Simplicity  in  our 
Dress,  our  Discourse,  and  our  Behaviour.' 

At  the  time  these  words  were  written,  Addison  had  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Tatler,    When  the  first 
number  appeared  he  was  starting  for  Ireland  ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  that  he  had  even  been  consulted  by  his  friend  as  to  the 
new  project,  though  it  is  probable  that  Swift,  whose  pseudonym 
it  borrowed,  had  some  inkling  of  the  undertaking.    But,  in  a 
reference  to  the  beauty  of  the  Virgilian  epithet  in  No.  6,  Addi- 
son recognised  a  remark  of  his  own  ;  and  he  shortly  aflerwards 
offered  his  services  to  Steele.    His  earliest  known  contribution 
is  part  of  No.  18,  wherein  the  distress  of  the  News  Writers  at 
the  prospect  of  peace  is  ironically  treated  ;  and  thenceforth  his 
assistance  was  regularly  given,  first  in  the  form  of  notes  and 
suggestions,  afterwards  in  such  finished  papers  as  the  Political 
Upholsterer^  No.  155,  Tom  Folio,  No.  158,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Shilling,  No.  249,  Frozen  Voices,  No.  254,  and  so  on.  Gradually 
the  news  element  began  to  fade  out  of  the  paper,  and  the  essay 
to  take  its  place.    Then,  in  January  171 1,  with  No.  271,  the 
Tatler  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began, — the  colourable  reason 
being  that  the  public  had  penetrated  the  editor's  disguise,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  work  was  wholly  lost  by  *  his  [Steele's] 
being  so  long  understood  as  the  Author.'    *  The  general  Purpose 
of  the  whole,'  he  says,  *  has  been  to  recommend  Truth,  Inno- 
cence, Honour,  and  Virtue,  as  the  chief  Ornaments  of  Life  ;  but 
I  considered,  that  Severity  of  Manners  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  him  who  would  censure  others,  and  for  that  Reason,  and  that 
only,  chose  to  talk  in  a  Mask.     I  shall  not  carry  my  Humility 
so  far  as  to  call  myself  a  vicious  Man ;  but  at  the  same  Time 
must  confess,  my  Life  is  at  best  but  pardonable.    And  with  no 
greater  Character  than  this,  a  Man  would  make  but  an  in- 
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different  Progress  in  attacking  prevailing  and  fashionable  Vices, 
which  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  done  with  a  Freedom  of  Spirit  that 
would  have  lost  both  its  Beauty  and  Efficacy,  had  it  been  pre- 
tended to  by  Mr.  Steele  *.' 

This,  if  it  signifies  anything  at  all,  must  be  taken  to  imply  that 
some  of  Steele's  contemporaries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian 
Hero,  had  been  too  narrowly  contrasting  *  the  least  Levity  in 
his  Words  and  Actions '  with  the  admirable  precepts  of  the 
Shire  Lane  philosopher.  But  other  and  more  urgent  motives 
for  the  cessation  of  Mr.  BickerstafTs  Lucubrations  have  been 
suggested.  After  the  accession  of  the  Tories  in  August,  1710, 
Steele  lost  or  resigned  his  post  as  Gazetteer,  and  it  may  be  that 
there  is  some  obscure  connection  between  this  fact  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  paper.  Then  again  Addison  had  returned 
from  his  Irish  Secretaryship;  and  his  assistance,  already  so 
valuable  in  developing  its  social  and  literary  side,  was  more 
intimately  available.  In  these  circumstances,  it  might  be  better 
to  begin  afresh  with  a  new  venture,  in  which  the  new  character- 
istics would  be  retained,  while  the  old  ones  were  wholly  aban- 
doned. There  was  already,  the  printer  reported,  material  for 
four  volumes  ;  and  Steele  took  leave  of  his  subscribers.  In  his 
general  preface  to  the  collected  edition,  he  inserted  an  oft-quoted 
compliment  to  his  friend  and  ally.  *  I  have  only  one  Gentlemai), 
who  will  be  nameless,  to  thank  for  any  frequent  Assistance  to 
me,  which  indeed  it  would  have  been  barbarous  in  him  to  have 
denied  to  one  with  whom  he  has  lived  in  an  Intimacy  from 
Childhood,  considering  the  great  Ease  with  which  he  is  able  to 
dispatch  the  most  entertaining  Pieces  of  this  Nature.  This  good 
Office  he  performed  with  such  Force  of  Genius,  Humour,  Wit, 
and  Learning,  that  I  fared  like  a  distressed  Prince  who  calls  in 
a  powerful  Neighbour  to  his  Aid ;  I  was  undone  by  my  Auxiliary ; 
when  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  without  De- 
pendance  on  himV 

In  this  passage  Steele  gives  an  example  of  that  generous 
self-suppression,  to  which  Fielding  refers  in  his  Journey  from 
this  World  to  the  Next.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fine 
qualities  of  Addison's  contributions,  and  of  the  material  aid 
which  they  afforded  to  Steele  in  determining  his  original  design. 

^  TtuUr,  No.  271.  *  Preface  to  Vol.  iv,  1711. 
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But  his  own  part  in  the  enterprise  was  by  no  means  contemp- 
tible. In  the  first  place,  be  bad  invented  it,  for  it  is  idle,  as 
some  would,  to  transfer  the  credit  of  this  to  Swift,  merely 
because  he  had  contrived  the  lay-figure  of  Bickerstaff.  Nor  is 
it  necessary,  except  as  an  exercise  in  ingenuity,  to  connect  it 
very  closely  with  the  somewhat  similar  productions  of  Defoe. 
Secondly,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  papers  are  Steele's 
own ;  and,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  new  departure,  the  fresh  ex- 
tension, comes  from  him.  Often  Addison's  most  brilliant  efforts 
tre  built  upon  a  chance  hint  thrown  off  at  random  by  Steele's 
urrying  pen.  In  this  conjunction,  in  short,  Steele  seems  to 
have  been  the  originating  and  Addison  the  elaborating  intellect. 
What  Steele  with  his  keen  sympathy  and  *  veined  humanity ' 
found  in  '  conversation ' — to  use  the  eighteenth-century  term  for 
commerce  with  the  world — the  delicate  lapidary  skill  of  his 
more  placid  and  introspective  companion  turned  in  the  study 
into  those  gems  of  graceful  irony,  which,  if  only  by  reason  of 
their  style  and  polish,  must  outlive  more  ambitious  performances. 
They  are  faultless  in  their  art,  and  in  this  way  achieve  an  ex- 
cellence which  was  beyond  the  range  of  Steele's  quicker  and 
more  impulsive  nature.  But  for  words  which  the  heart  finds 
when  the  head  is  seeking  ;  for  phrases  glowing  with  the  white 
heat  of  a  generous  emotion ;  for  sentences  which  throb  and 
tingle  with  manly  pity  or  courageous  indignation,  we  must  go 
to  the  essays  of  Steele. 

Nothing  so  clearly  illustrates  the  relations  of  the  two  writers 
as  the  conception  and  progress  of  the  Club,  to  whose  members 
we  are  introduced  in  No.  2  of  the  new  paper,  which,  a  few 
weeks  later,  took  the  place  of  the  concluded  Toiler,  In  No.  i, 
Addison,  embodying  some  of  his  own  characteristics,  had  care- 
fully delineated  the  portrait  of  the  taciturn  and  contemplative 
'  looker-on,'  from  whom  the  journal  borrowed  its  name.  In  the 
essay  that  followed,  Steele  threw  off  his  sketch  of  that  famous 
friendly  gathering,  which,  to  most  people,  is  the  most  memorable 
thing  in  the  Spectator,  The  foremost  of  the  group  is  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  Tickell,  Addison's  protigi  and  biographer,  says 
that  these  two  papers  were  *  projected  [by  Addison]  in  concert 
with  Steele.'  This  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that 
each  writer  took  to  himself  those  parts  of  the  scheme  which  he 
held  to  be  most  peculiarly  his  own.    The  picture  of  Mr.  Spec- 
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tator  is  just  such  a  finished  study  as  might  have  originated  with 
the  creator  of  Tom  Folio  or  Ned  Softly  in  the  Toiler^  while  the 
'  conversation-piece '  of  the  Club  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
broader  and  hastier  hand  which  drew  Sicjepffrey  Notch  and 
the  little  knot  of  notables,  who  assembled  nightly  at  the 
Trumpet*.  But  Addison  saw  in  Steele's  kit-cat  of  Sir  Roger  the 
occasion  for  a  full-length  after  his  own  heart  The  plan  of 
the  periodical  permitted  either  writer  to  exhibit  any  of  the 
members  of  the  society;  and  Addison  was  thus  enabled  to 
build  upon  Steele's  foundation  that  inimitable  reproduction  of 
the  Tory  country-gentleman  of  his  day  which  ranks  beside  the 
best  creations  of  the  school  of  fiction  which  it  preceded  and 
anticipated.  Will  Honeycomb,  Captain  Sentry,  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  the  Templar,  the  Clergyman,  all  Steele's  other  concep- 
tions pale  before  this  central  figure ;  and  Steele's  best  social 
papers,  and  Addison's  best  literary  criticisms,  would  have  had 
far  less  currency  if  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  had  never  existed. 

The  first  number  of  the  Spectator  was  issued  on  March  i, 
171 1.  Until  December  6,  1712,  it  was  continued  daily  with  in- 
creased success,  and  an  indomitable  vitality  which  survived  even 
the  baleful  Stamp  Act  of  August  in  that  year.  While  the  Med- 
leys and  Flying  Posts  of  Grub  Street  sank  under  the  deadly 
half-penny  tax  to  rise  no  more,  the  little  leaflet  of  Addison  and 
Steele  audaciously  doubled  its  price  (a  penny)  and  yet  retained 
its  readers.  Towards  the  dose  of  its  career  the  sale  reached 
10,000  copies  per  week,  and  we  have  Steele's  own  authority '  for 
saying  that  in  volume  fonn  it  acquired  a  further  circulation  of 
9000.  Of  the  two  colleagues,  Addison  was,  in  this  instance,  the 
larger  contributor.  Out  of  a  total  of  555,  his  papers  numbered 
274  to  Steele's  236,  leaving  only  45  for  Budgell,  Hughes,  and 
(with  exception  of  Pope)  the  other  comparatively  undistinguished 
occasional  assistants.  As  in  the  concluding  Taller,  Steele  does 
not  omit,  when  winding  up  its  successor,  to  make  admiring 
reference  to  his  still  anonymous  auxiliary.  M  am,  indeed,  much 
more  proud  of  his  long  continued  Friendship,  than  I  should 
be  of  the  Fame  of  being  thought  the  Author  of  any  Writings 
which  he  himself  is  capable  of  producing.  I  remember  when 
I  finished  the  Tender  Husband,  I  told  him  there  was  nothing 

*  Sec  TatUr,  No.  131.  •  Spectator y  No.  555. 
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I  so  ardently  wished,  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other 
publish  a  Work  written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the 
Name  of  the  Monument  in  Memory  of  our  Friendship  *.' 

Why  the  Spectator  was  thus  brought  to  an  end  in  the  full 
tide  of  its  success  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  and  it  is  nowhere 
very  satisfactorily  explained.  Weariness  of  the  scheme  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  and  it  is  also  not  unlikely 
that,  in  the  high-running  strife  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Steele's  eager 
spirit  of  partisanship,  never  entirely  held  in  check  by  the  reti- 
cences of  the  social  essay,  was  beginning  to  disquiet  him,  as  it 
had  already  done  in  the  Tatter,  During  the  progress  of  the 
spectator^  his  patriotism  had  broken  out  in  a  little  pamphlet 
called  The  Englishman's  Thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^ 
occasioned  by  the  disgrace  in  December,  171 1,  of  that  great 
Captain  *  ;  and,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator  itself,  there 
had  been  indications  of  his  inability  to  maintain  the  'exact 
Neutrality,'  announced  at  the  outset  of  the  paper*.  *  He  has 
been  mighty  impertinent  of  late,*  says  Swift,  writing  to  Stella  in 
July,  171 2.  *  I  believe  he  will  very  soon  lose  his  employment' 
Nevertheless,  in  the  Guardian^  with  which,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
17 13,  he  again  appeared  as  a  periodical  essayist,  introducing  a 
fresh  plan  and  a  new  set  of  characters,  he  continues  to  make 
profession  of  abstinence  from  political  questions.  While  declar- 
ing himself,  as  regards  the  government  of  the  church,  a  Tory, 
and  with  respect  to  the  State,  a  Whig,  Mr.  Nestor  Ironside  goes 
on  to  say  : — '  I  am  past  all  the  regards  of  this  life,  and  have 
nothing  to  manage  with  any  person  or  party  ;  but  to  deliver 
myself  as  becomes  an  old  man,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  one  who  thinks  he  is  passing  to  eternity*.'  'Matters  of 
state '  were,  however,  too  strong  for  Richard  Steele.  He  was 
an  ardent  adherent  of  King  William  and  the  Revolution.  The 
air  was  charged  with  faction,  and  rife  with  rumours  of  Jacobite 
plots  against  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  Guardian,  beginning  brilliantly  with  a  staff  which,  in 
addition  to  Addison,  included  Berkeley  and  Pope,  soon  deviated 

*  Spectator,  No.  555. 

'  This  event,  on  Swift's  side,  prompted  the  rancorous  FabU  of  Midas 
{fountal  to  Stella,  February  14,  1712). 

»   K.  Spectator,  No.  i.     Cf.  also  Spectator y  No.  262. 

*  Guardian f  No.  1. 
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into  controversy.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  was  an  in- 
dignant defence,  in  No.  41,  of  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  because  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, had  become  obnoxious  to  the  Tory  party,  was  herself 
assailed,  incidentally,  by  the  Tory  Examiner,  '  No  sooner  was 
Dismal  [her  father]  among  the  Whigs,'  said  the  writer, '  and 
confirmed  past  retrieving,  but  Lady  Char — te  is  taken  knotting  ^ 
in  Saint  James's  Chapel,  during  Divine  Service,  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  both  of  God  and  Her  Majesty,  who  were  affronted 
together,  that  the  Family  might  appear  to  be  entirely  come  over.' 
Steele  rightly  considered  this  to  be  a  wholly  unwarrantable 
attack,  for  political  purposes,  upon  an  unoffending  young  lady, 
and  he  expostulated  with  considerable  warmth.  The  Examiner 
replied  feebly  by  counter-charges  against  the  personalities  of  the 
Tatler;  and  in  May  Steele  vindicated  himself  over  his  own 
signature  ^  A  month  later  his  irrepressible  enthusiasm  broke 
into  open  warfare  with  the  Ministers.  *  He  threw  up  his  Com- 
missionership  of  Stamps  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  of 
June  4,  resigned  his  pension  as  Prince  George's  gentleman  in 
waiting,  and  shortly  afterwards  attacked  the  Government  upon 
the  burning  question  of  the  demolition  of  the  Dunkirk  fortifica- 
tions. This,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  was  now,  if  certain  ugly  rumours  could  be  credited,  to 
be  tacitly  set  aside.  Steele's  watchful  patriotism  took  fire. 
'The  British  nation' — he  wrote  imperatively  in  No.  128  of  the 
Guardian — '  expects  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.'  To  this 
outspoken  declaration  the  Examiner  replied  by  charging  him 
with  ingratitude  and  disloyalty.  Steele  thereupon  followed  up 
the  controversy  with  a  pamphlet  called  The  Importance  of  Dun- 
kirk consider' d^  etc,  addressed  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge,  for 
which  borough  he  had  just  been  returned  to  the  House  of. 
Commons  ^   Meanwhile,  upon  some  ill-explained  disagreement 

'  This  was  a  fashionable  occupation  nnrfer  Anne.  Of.  Addison  in 
Spectator,  Na  536 ;  and  Dorset's  poem  on  Knotting. 

■   V.  Examiner^  May  8  (No.  37),  and  Guardian,  May  la  (No.  53). 

'  The  Importance  of  Dunkirk  considered,  etc,  was  published  Sep- 
tember a  a,  1 713*  On  October  31  Swift  answered  it  by  a  bitter  and 
vindictive  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Importance  of  tke  Guardian  Considered, 
in  which  the  note  of  personal  animosity  is  plainly  aadible.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  onr  brief  space,  to  enter  upon  tne  tangled  tale  of  Swift's 
qoarrel  with  Steele  at  this  period.     Political  differences  had  already  fior 
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with  his  publisher  Tonson,  ihe  Guardian  was  abruptly  dis- 
continued, and  immediaiely  succeeded  by  the  Englishman,  '  a 
sequel,' desired  to  give  greater  latitude  to  his  political  con- 
victions. With  the  same  object,  he  published,  in  January  1714, 
a  long  pamphlet  called  the  Crisii,  in  which,  largely  aided  by  Mr. 
William  Moore  or  Ibe  Temple  (who  probably  supplied  the  hrst 
draft),  and  Tortified  by  the  encouraging  criticisms  of  Addison, 
Hoadly,  and  others,  he  reviewed  the  whole  question  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  The  Crisis  was  widely  circulated; 
its  immediate  result  being  that  Steele  had  no  sooner  taken 
his  seat  as  member  for  Slockbridge  than  he  was  accused  of 
uttering  seditious  publications,  and,  in  brief  space,  called  upon 
for  his  defence.  Though  taken  to  some  extent  by  surprise,  he 
made  this  with  great  dextertcy,  and  unsuspected  powers  of 
oratory,  speaking— says  the  old  author  of  the  Rgign  of  Queen 
Anne — '  for  near  Three  Hours  .  .  ,  with  such  a  Temper,  Mo- 
desty, Unconcern,  easy  and  manly  Eloquence,  as  gave  entire 
Saliafaction  to  all,  who  were  not  inveteraiely  prepossess'd 
against  him.'  Addison  sat  near  him  to  prompt  him  as  occasion 
required,  while  Walpolc  (afterwards  Sir  Robert),  General  Stan- 
hope, and  other  leading  Whigs  addressed  the  House  in  his 
favour.  Young  Lord  Finch,  too,  Lady  Charlotte's  brother,  who, 
like  Steele  himself,  was  a  new  member,  also  rose  in  defence  of 
his  sister's  champion.  Overcome  by  timidity,  however,  he 
presently  sat  down  wclaiming,  'It  is  strange  1  cannot  speak 
for  this  man,  though  1  could  willingly  light  for  him.'     Those  in 

some  time  pn^t  estnuiged  them.  Swift,  Dcvertheldii,  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  help  Steele  with  those  in  power,  and  he  thoagbt  him 
ungiiLteful.  Steele,  oo  Ihe  other  huid,  fancied,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
be  detected  Suifl'i  iafluencr,  if  not  his  pen,  in  ihe  £i'a'nrH«r'j  attacks  on 
Lord  Nottingham  and  hinuelf :  and  hb  replies,  bated  on  thii  coiijectuic, 
«lUBg  Swift  to  the  quick.  When  later  Steele's  Crisii  came  out.  Swift  re- 
plied to  that  alio  in  the  Pubiirk  SpirU  of  the  Wkigs.fXc  tFebranry,  1 7 )  *) ; 
and  it  ii  now  practically  Bdmiltcd  that  he  Inipdred,  if  he  did  not  aclually 
write,  a  paiticulorly  peraonal  Chta-ailer  cf  Richard  St — It,  Esq.,  by  Toby, 
Aiefi  kiHsmoH  (i. «.  Abel  Koper  of  the  Tory  PBsl6oy-\,  asaaWj  (atherecl 
opoQ  an  obscnte  William  Wagttaffe.  Swift  carried  br  mare  gunt  than 
Steele  in  thi^  kind  of  conflict,  and  hit  method  is  more  noitome  and 
deadly  :  but  any  one  who  will  uke  the  trouble  to  read  the  whole  of  these 
pamphlets  to-day  will  rapidly  be  conviiitxd  that  if  Swift  had  Ibe  ad- 
vsDlage  in  irony  and  logic,  he  cannot  compete  with  Steele  in  itiai^hl- 
JorwardneM  or  magnanimity. 
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bis  immediate  neighbourhood  caught  lip  the  muttered  words  ; 
they  were  quickly  repeated ;  and  the  ready  outburst  of  en- 
couraging applause  brought  the  neophyte  again  on  his  feet, 
when,  it  is  recorded,  he  made  an  effective  speech.  But  neither 
Lord  Finch's  maiden  rhetoric,  nor  Steele's  more  powerful 
advocates,  could  save  him  from  what,  with  pardonable  energy, 
he  terms  *the  arbitrary  Use  of  Numbers,'  and  the  'insolent 
and  unmanly  Sanction  of  a  Majority.'  On  the  i8th  of  March, 
17 14,  he  was  expelled  the  House.  In  an  Apology  for  Himself 
and  his  Writings^  published  in  the  following  October,  from 
which  we  have  already  made  several  quotations,  he  gives  an 
account  of  this  episode  in  his  career,  which  is  well  worth  con- 
sulting. His  reputation  in  another  way  has  overshadowed  his 
political  pamphlets ;  but  the  extreme  hostility  which  they 
aroused  in  his  opponents  is  a  certain  testimony  to  their  con- 
temporary import. 

He  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  long  cast  down  by  his  misfor- 
tune ;  and  turned  anew  to  literature.  A  month  before  his 
expulsion,  he  had  closed  the  Englishman^  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  beg^n  the  Lover^  which  was  more  in  the 
spectator  manner.  In  No.  1 1  of  this,  issued  but  two  days  after 
his  senatorial  disgrace,  he  printed  a  whimsical  account  of  it,  in 
which  Harley  (the  Lord  Treasurer)  figured  as  *Sir  Anthony 
Crabtree,'  and  Foley,  the  Auditor,  who  had  impeached  him,  as 
*  Brickdust.'  The  Lover,  however,  in  the  turn  things  had  taken, 
offered  too  little  opportunity  for  the  more  exciting  topics,  that, 
for  the  moment,  engaged  his  attention.  Before  it  was  discon- 
tinued, he  started,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Tory  Examiner, 
another  and  more  distinctly  political  paper,  the  Reader,  From 
No.  6  of  this,  it  appears  that  he  contemplated  undertaking  that 
enterprise,  which  afterwards  drifted  from  Glover  to  Mallet,  and 
was  ultimately  performed,  only  in  this  century,  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  the  story  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  He  had  also 
published,  during  the  progress  of  the  Englishman,  a  volume  of 
Poetical  Miscellanies^  which  included  an  elaborate  dedication 
to  Congreve,  and  was  enriched  by  contributions  from  Pope  and 
Gay.  To  this  succeeded  a  treatise  on  the  Romish  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  late  Years,  a  Letter  on  the  Bill  for  preventing 
the  Growth  of  Schism,  and  a  further  pamphlet  on  the  Dunkirk 
question.     The  last  literary  effort  with  which  he  was  con- 

c  2 
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nected  in  17 14,  if  the  Apology  be  excepted,  was  the  three 
mysterious  volumes  known  as  The  Ladies  Library^  to  which  in 
all  probability  he  did  little  more  than  supply  the  Preface, 
Dedications,  and  a  few  editorial  touches.  The  first  of  the  dedi- 
cations is  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Burlington  ;  and  the 
second  to  the  Mrs.  Catharine  Bovey,  whom  a  rather  futile  tradi- 
tion has  associated  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  'perverse 
widow  ^'  The  third,  couched  in  an  admirable  strain  of  loyal 
and  affectionate  eulogy,  is  to  Steele's  own  wife,  who,  surrounded 
by  her  family,  may  be  supposed  to  be  depicted  in  Du  Guernier's 
frontispiece.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  give  an  extract  from  it, 
if  only  to  show  that  in  an  age  of  adulatory  addresses,  there 
exists  at  least  one  which  is  neither  venal  nor  feigned : 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  look  back  on  many  Evils  and  Pains  which 
I  have  sneered  since  we  came  together,  without  a  Pleasure  which  is  not 
to  be  expressed,  from  the  Proofs  I  have  had  in  those  Circumstances 
of  your  unwearied  Goodness.  How  often  has  your  Tenderness  re- 
moved Pain  from  my  sick  Head  ?  How  often  Anguish  from  my  afflicted 
Heart  ?  With  how  skilful  Patience  have  I  known  you  comply  with  the 
vain  Projects  which  Pain  has  suggested,  to  have  an  aking  Limb  removed 
by  Journeying  from  one  side  of  a  Room  to  another ;  how  often  the  next 
Instant  travelled  the  same  Ground  again,  without  telling  your  Patient  it 
was  to  no  Purpose  to  change  his  Situation  ?  If  there  are  such  Beings  as 
Guardian  Angels,  thus  are  they  employed ;  I  will  no  more  believe  one 
of  them  more  Good,  in  its  Inclinations,  than  I  can  conceive  it  more 
charming  in  its  Form  than  my  Wife. 

But  I  offend,  and  forget  that  what  I  say  to  you  is  to  appear  in  Pub- 
lick  :  You  are  so  great  a  Lover  of  Home,  that  I  know  it  will  be  irksome 
to  you  to  go  into  the  World  even  in  an  Applause.  I  will  end  this  with- 
out so  much  as  mentioning  your  Little  Flock,  or  your  own  amiable 
Figure  at  the  Head  of  it :  That  I  think  them  preferable  to  all  other 
Children,  I  know  is  the  Effect  of  Passion  and  Instinct;  that  I  believe 
You  the  best  of  Wives,  I  know  proceeds  from  Experience  and  Reason  ^ 

There  is  little  that  is  hopeless  or  broken  in  these  graceful 
and  tender  words.  The  fact  is,  that  before  The  Ladies  Library 
was  published,  the  tide  had  again  turned  for  Steele.  In 
August  Queen  Anne  died  ;  and  with  the  landing  of  her 
successor  at  Greenwich,  honours  began  incontinently  to  rain 
upon  the  courageous  champion  of  the  Protestant  succession. 
He  was  made  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
3urveyor  of  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  (like 

*   V.  Spectator,  No.  113. 

'  Thi  Ladies  Library ,  1714,  iii. 
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Fielding  after  him)  a  justice  of  peace.  Another  and  more 
lucrative  office  also  fell  to  his  lot  With  Queen  Anne's  death, 
the  license  of  Drury  Lane  also  expired ;  and  the  managers, 
enlisting  Steele's  services  to  obtain  its  renewal,  invited  him  to 
join  them,  and  supervise  the  theatre  at  a  salary  of  ;£7oo  a 
year.  By  a  subsequent  arrangement,  under  which  the  license 
gave  place  to  a  patent,  this  sum  was  further  increased  to 
j^iooa  In  Cibbei's  Apology^  the  story  of  this  transaction  is 
related  at  length,  and,  incidentally,  it  affords  an  illustration  of 
the  estimation  in  which  Steele's  powers  as  a  dramatic  critic 
were  held  by  the  players.  *  We  knew,'  says  Gibber,  *  the 
Obligations  the  Stage  had  to  his  Writings  ;  there  being  scarce 
a  Comedian  of  Merit,  in  our  whole  Company,  whom  his  Toilers 
had  not  made  better,  by  his  publick  Recommendation  of  them. 
And  many  Days  had  our  House  been  particularly  fillM,  by  the 
influence,  and  Credit  of  his  Pen.'  Steele,  Cibber  continues, 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  offer,  *•  that  had  we  been  all 
his  own  Sons,  no  unexpected  Act  of  filial  Duty  could  have  more 
endear'd  us  to  him'^.' 

The  patent  for  Drury  Lane  was  received  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  19th  January,  171 5.  The  next  day  Steele 
set  out  for  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire,  for  which  place  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  elected  member.  In  April  of  the  same 
year,  he  drew  up,  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  an 
address  to  King  George,  upon  presentation  of  which  he  was 
knighted.  On  the  28th  May  following,  being  his  Majesty's 
birthday,  the  new  knight  celebrated  that  event  by  an  enter- 
tainment in  his  house  in  Villiers  Street,  York  Buildings,  Strand, 
at  which  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  guests.  Tickell 
wrote  a  prologue,  spoken  by  Miss  Younger ;  and  there  was  an 
epilogue,  attributed  to  Addison,  pleasantly  rallying  the  foibles 
of  the  good-natured  host  After  touching  upon  some  early  and 
frustrate  enquiries  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  genuine  enterprises  of  the  pseudo-Bickerstaff,  it 
proceeds  thus  :^ 

That  Project  sunk,  yon  saw  him  entertain 
A  notion  more  chimerical  and  vain, 
To  give  chaste  morals  to  nngovem'd  youth, 
To  Gamesters  honesty,  to  Statesmen  truth'; 

'  Gibber's  Apology ^  1740,  pp.  285^-5^. 
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To  make  yOn  virtaoni  all :  a  thought  more  bold. 

Than  that  of  changing  Dross  and  Lead  to  Gold. 

But  now  to  greater  actions  he  aspir'd, 

For  still  his  Comitry's  good  our  Champion  fir*d ; 

In  Treaties  vers'd,  in  Politicks  grown  wise. 

He  looked  on  Dunkirk  with  suspicious  eyes; 

Into  her  dark  foundations  boldly  dug, 

And  overthrew  in  fight  the  fam  d  Sieur  Tugghe*, 

Still  on  his  wide  unwearied  view  extends, 

Which  I  may  tell,  since  none  are  here  but  Friends ; 

In  a  few  months  he  is  not  without  hope, 

But  'lis  a  8ecret[,l  to  convert  the  Pope. 

Of  this  however,  he*U  inform  you  better, 

Sooa  as  his  Holiness  receives  his  Letter  '. 

The  last  lines,  says  Nichols,  refer  to  a  dedication^  ostensibly 
by  Steele,  but  in  reality  by  Hoadly,  prefixed  to  An  Account  of 
the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion  throughout  the  Worlds 
a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Urbano  Cerri,  which  Sir  Richard 
reprinted  in  171 5.  The  above  epilogue  was  entrusted  to  Wilks, 
and  the  little  shafts  of  satire  it  contained  lost  none  of  their 
point  under  that  admirable  actor's  delivery.  From  the  account 
which  Steele  himself  gives  of  this  event,  it  seems  that  it  was 
intended  as  the  prelude  to  another  of  his  multifarious  projects 
— the  Censorium,  a  name  borrowed  from  the  room  in  Villiers 
Street  where  it  was  to  be  held,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
intelligible,  was  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  periodical  conversazione 
for  both  sexes,  enlivened  by  Music,  acting,  and  recitations'. 

^  Mons.  Tugghe  was  the  Deputy  of  the  Magistrates  of  Dunkirk. 
(See  Notes  to  No.  133  in  this  volume.) 

"  Tovm-Talk,  No.  4. 

*  Taum'Talk,  No.  4.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  Censorium  (the 
theatre,  not  the  entertainment  named  after  it)  that  Drake  tells  the 
following  anecdote  : — 'Sir  Richard  had  constructed  a  very  elegant 
theatre  in  his  house  for  the  recitation  of  select  passages  from  favourite 
authors,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  as  well  calculated 
to  gratify  the  ear  as  the  eye,  desired  the  carpenter,  who  had  completed 
the  work,  to  ascend  a  pu|pit  placed  at  one  end  of  the  building  and 
speak  a  few  sentences.  The  carpenter  obeyed,  but  when  mounted 
found  himself  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  matter  of  his  harangue.  Sir 
Richard  begged  he  would  pronounce  whatever  first  came  into  his  head. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  new-made  orator  began,  and  looking  steadily 
at  the  knight,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  exclaimed,  "Sir  Richaid  Steele, 
here  has  I,  and  these  here  men,  been  doing  your  work  for  three  months, 
and  never  seen  the  colour  of  your  money.  When  are  you  to  pay  us  ? 
I  cannot  pay  my  journeymen  without  money,  and  money  I  must  have.** 
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Amid  all  these  distractions,  Steele  continued  to  occupy 
himself  with  literature;  and  in  July  1715,  began  a  second 
volume  of  the  Englishman.  To  this  succeeded  Town-Talk^ 
the  Tea-Table^  and  Chit-Chat ;  none  of  which  extended  beyond 
a  few  numbers.  In  17 16,  after  the  suppression  of  the  northern 
rebellion,  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  for  the  forfeited 
Estates,  and  spent  some  time  in  Scotland.  Returning  again 
in  17 18,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  Fish- Pool,  a  plan,  fully 
described  in  a  pamphlet  of  that  year,  for  bringing  salmon  alive 
fh)m  Ireland  in  a  well-boat.  But  the  fish  battered  themselves 
to  pieces  en  route ;  and  despite  much  ingenuity  of  detail,  the 
scheme  proved  abortive.  In  December,  17 18,  Lady  Steele 
died ;  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Early  in  the 
following  year  Steele's  political  sympathies  involved  him  in  a 
paper  war  with  his  life-long  friend,  Addison.  Lord  Sunderland 
had  proposed  a  measure  limiting  the  number  of  peers,  one 
result  of  which  would  have  been  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
Commons  from  the  honours  of  the  Upper  House.  Steele, 
although  the  measure  originated  with  his  own  party,  felt  this 
keenly,  and  immediately  started  the  Plebeian  to  denounce  the 
BilL  Addison  replied  to  the  Plebeian  in  the  Old  Whig;  and 
this  helium  piusquam  civile^  as  Johnson  calls  it,  was  continued, 
with  increasing  acrimony,  through  two  or  three  numbers.  As 
£ur  as  dignity  is  concerned,  Steele  has  certainly  the  best  of 
the  quarrel,  since  to  his  opponent's  oblique  personalities 
about  Grub  Street  pamphleteers  and  'stagnated  Pools,'  he 
simply  rejoins  by  a  complimentary  quotation  from  Addi- 
son's Caio^.  Still,  upon  different  grounds,  his  own  conduct 
of  the  controversy  was  by  no  means  irreproachable  ;  and,  in 
both  cases,  it  is  difficult  not  to  echo  the  wish  that  faction 
could  have  found  less  illustrious  advocates.  The  worst  result 
was  that  the  breach  thus  made  seems  never  to  have  been 
repaired  ;  and  a  few  months  later,  reconciliation  was  rendered 

Sir  Richard  replied,  that  he  was  in  raptures  with  the  eloquence,  but 
by  no  means  admired  the  subject'    Essays,  ed.  1H14,  i.  179-80. 

*  The  alleged  reference  to  Steele  as  '  Little  Dickey,'  exposed  and  ex- 
ploded by  LOTd  Macaulay,  could  hardly,  as  that  writer  says,  have  been 
mismiderstood  by  any  one  who  had  actually  consulted  the  text.  The 
mistake  originated  in  a  blunder  of  the  Biographia  Britannua,  per- 
petuated by  Johnson,  who  had  not  seen  the  Old  fVAig,  which  was  6rst 
leprioted  l^  Nichols,  some  years  after  Johnson's  death. 
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impossible    by    Addison's    death.      Other    troubles,    besides 

estrangemcni  from  his  old  friend,  also  crowded  upon  Steele 
at  this  lime.  Owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Peerage  IlitI, 
which  was  dropped,  his  patent  for  Drury  Lane  was  revolted 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  at  ruinous 
pecuniary  loss  lo  an  already  embarrassed  man.  In  antici[>aiioo 
of  this  bloiv,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  brother- 
managers,  and  defend  the  stage  generally,  he  established  the 
Theatre,  by  'Sir  John  Edgar,'  a  bi-weekly  paper,  which 
brought  upon  him,  among  other  things,  a  ferocious  and 
probably  hireling  attack  from  the  wolfish  old  critic,  John 
Dennis,  a  man  whom  he  had  formerly  befriended.  His  reply 
to  this  unexpected  onslaught  is  a  mixture  of  satire,  dignity, 
good-humour,  and  raillery,  some  of  which  last  must  have  been 
rather  over  liis  adversary's  head.  But,  besides  a  few  useful 
biographical  particulars,  already  drawn  upon  in  this  sketch, 
it  contains  a  memotable  passage  respecting  his  friendship 
with  Addison.  In  Gibber's  dedication  to  Steele  of  the  tragedy 
of  Ximenes.  he  had  inserted  an  absurdly  adulatory  passage,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  liken  Steele  to  an  eagle,  and  Addison 
to  a  wren  carried  upon  his  back.  Dennis  charged  Steele  with 
tacit  complicity  in  this  piece  of  bad  taste.  After  admitting 
ihat,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  given  him  pain,  Steele,  in  his 
character  of  Kdgar,  comments  as  follows  : — '  It  could  not  be 
imagined,  that,  to  diminish  a  worthy  man,  as  soon  as  be  was 
no  more  to  be  seen,  could  add  to  him  who  had  always  raised, 
and  almost  worshipped  him,  when  living.  There  never  was 
a  more  strict  friendship  than  between  those  Gentlemen  ;  nor 
had  they  ever  any  difference  but  what  proceeded  from  their 
different  way  of  pursuing  the  same  thing.  The  one  with 
patience,  foresight,  and  temperate  address,  always  waited 
and  stemmed  the  torrent  ;  while  the  other  often  plunged 
himself  into  it,  and  was  as  often  taken  out  by  the  tempier 
of  him  who  stood  weeping  on  the  brink  for  his  safely,  whom 
he  could  not  dissuade  from  leaping  into  it.  Thus  these  two 
men  lived  for  some  years  last  past,  shunning  each  other,  but 
still  preserving  the  most  passionate  concern  for  their  mutual 
welfare.  But  when  they  met,  they  were  as  unreserved  as  boys, 
and  talked  of  the  greatest  affairs,  upon  which  they  saw  where 
ibcy  differed,  without  pressing  (what  they  knew  impossible^ 
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to  convert  each  other.'  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  paper 
he  again  refers,  with  a  touch  of  self-reproachful  sadness,  to 
Addison  and  to  his  wife,  now  both  dead  and  gone  : — *  There 
is  not  now  in  his  [Steele's]  sight  that  excellent  man,  whom 
Heaven  made  his  friend  and  superior,  to  be,  at  a  certain  place, 
in  pain  for  what  he  should  say  or  do.  I  will  go  on  in  his 
further  encouragement ;  the  best  Woman  that  ever  Man  had, 
cannot  now  lament  and  pine  at  his  neglect  of  himself.'  The 
Theatre^  from  No.  12  of  which  these  passages  are  taken,  came 
to  an  end  in  April,  172a  The  only  other  works  which  Steele 
produced  in  the  same  year  were  The  Crisis  of  Property  and 
A  Nation  a  Family^  two  pamphlets  in  which  he  warmly  com- 
bated the  South  Sea  Mania. 

His  changing  fortunes  turned  once  more  in  1721.  Walpole, 
his  ancient  ally,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  he 
was  speedily  re-instated  as  Governor  of  the  Royal  Company 
of  Comedians.  The  same  year  was  distinguished  by  his 
publication  of  a  second  edition  of  Addison's  Drummer^  with 
a  prefatory  letter  or  dedication  to  Congreve,  commenting 
upon  certain  aspersions  made  by  Tickell  in  the  recently 
published  edition  of  Addison's  works.  This  letter,  which  is 
most  interesting,  throws  considerable  light  upon  Addison's 
part  in  Steele's  literary  ventures ;  and  proves  clearly  (if  proof 
were  needed)  that  Steele,  at  least,  cherished  no  angry  memories 
of  the  great  writer  whom  he  names  his  *  Dear  and  Honoured 
Friend.'  The  next  year  (1722)  witnessed  the  production  at 
Drury  Lane  of  his  best  comedy,  the  Conscious  Lovers,^  con- 
cerning which  Fielding's  Parson  Adams  affirms  that  it  ranks 
with  CeUo  as  the  only  play  fit  for  a  Christian  to  see,  adding 
that  it  contains  *some  things  almost  solemn  enough  for  a 
sermon.'  Notwithstanding  this  dubious  recommendation,  the 
Conscious  Lovers  succeeded  in  escaping  being  *damn'd'  (like 
the  Lying  Lover)  *  for  its  Piety,*  and  proved  such  a  hit  that  the 
King,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  sent  the  author  500  guineas. 
Its  groundwork  is  supplied  by  the  Andria  of  Terence ;  and  its 
condemnation  of  duelling  would,  according  to  the  Biographia 
Dramatica^  have  constituted  the  final  word  on  that  text, '  had 
not  the  subject  been  since  more  amply  and  completely  treated 
by  the  admirable  author  of  Sir  Chcurles  Grandison^  in  the 
affair   between   that   truly  accomplished  gentleman  and  Sir 
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Hargtave  Pollcxfen.'  That  Richardson,  who  built  Loveli 
out  of  Rowe's  Lolhario,  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  Bevil 
and  Myrtle  of  the  Conscious  Levers,  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Isaac  Reed  or  his  predecessor. 

After  his  last  comedy,  little  remains  to  be  lold  of  Steele. 
He  began  two  others — the  School  of  Action  and  the  CeniU- 
man;  but  did  not  finish  them.  Fragments  of  both  were 
published  by  Nichols  in  i8og,  with  the  znd  edition  of  the 
correspondence.  Money  difficulties,  the  accumulation  of  a 
Ufe-titne  of  improvidence  and  prodigality,  appear  lo  have 
thickened  upon  him  in  his  later  days,  and  he  sold  his  share 
in  the  theatre.  Then  came  an  unhappy  lawsuit  with  the 
managers,  which  he  lost.  In  1724,  in  pursuance  of  an  honour- 
able arrangement  for  doing  justice  to  his  creditors ',  he  quitted 
London,  lived  some  lime  at  Hereford,  and  finally  retired  lo  his 
wife's  Welsh  estate'.  He  died  at  Carmarthen  on  September  1, 
17^9,  aged  firty.eight ;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peitr's  Church, 
where  a  mural  tablet  was  first  erected  to  him  as  late  as  1876, 
by  a  gentleman  who  then  owned  part  of  his  old  properly.  There 
is  also  an  earlier  tablet  to  him  at  Llangunnor.  Not  long  before 
his  death  he  had  a  paralytic  seizure  ;  but  he  retained  his  kind 
heart  to  the  last.    The  latest  account  of  him  which  is  preservi 

'  Swift,  with  Itrange  cnitUy  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  man 
been  hii  fncad.  represents  this  u  as  ignoble  flight.     Steele: — he  la] 
■ome  veiae*  prtated  in  1 730 — 

'  tTom  Perils  of  a  hnndred  Jayls 
Withdrew  to  stan-t,  and  dje  in  WaU, 
It  ii  iaitmctive  to  contrast  this  witii  the  generosity  with  which  Steele,  in 
fail  defence  before  the  Houie,  spoke  of  the  living  Anthor  of  the  import- 
anct  ef  Ihi  Guardian  eentiJir'd,  woA  the  Puilkt  Spirit  0/  Iht  HAlgi. 
After  quoting  a  Inudatoiy  notice  from  the  TaTltr  of  a  book  by  Swift,  he 
continues: — '  The  Gentleman  I  here  intended  was  Dr.  Sioi/t ;  this  kind 
of  Man  I  thonght  him  at  that  time :  We  have  not  met  of  late,  but  I  hone 
he  deserves  this  Character  still.'  Again  ispeakicg  in  No.  57  of  Die 
Engiiikman  of  Tohy"i  CkaratUr  e/  Richard  Sl—U.  Esq.l  he  sayi, 
■  I  think  I  know  the  Author  of  thU,  and  to  shew  him  I  know  no 
Revenge  bnt  in  the  Milbod  of  heaping  Goals  on  his  Head  by  lienelilj, 
I  forbear  giving  hiin  what  he  deserves :  for  no  other  Reason,  but  that 
1  know  hi3  Sensibility  of  Reproach  is  such,  at  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  bear  Life  it  self  under  half  the  ill  Language  he  has  given  me.' 
There   is  every  reason   to  believe  that  he  rightly  estimated  Swift's 
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shows  him  watching  the  country-folk  at  their  sports  from  his 
invalid's  chair  on  a  summer  evening,  and  writing  an  order 
upon  his  agent  for  a  prize  of  a  new  gown  to  the  best  dancer^. 
Of  his  four  children,  only  two  survived  him.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  bom  in  1709,  married  a  Welsh  judge, 
afterwards  the  third  Lord  Trevor  of  Bromham.  Richard,  the 
second  child,  died  in  1716 ;  and  Eugene,  the  third,  to  whom 
there  are  some  references  in  the  Theatre  and  Town-Talk^  in 
1723.  Mary,  the  youngest,  was  carried  off  by  consumption  in 
the  year  following  her  father's  death. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  Sir  Richard  Steele.  To  three 
of  these  he  himself  makes  reference  in  his  reply  to  one  of 
Dennis's  papers,  which  contains  a  vulgar  caricature  of  him  in 
the  Rowlandson  or  Bunbury  manner, — '  a  caricature,'  says  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  quotes  it,  which  has  '  a  dreadful  resemblance 
to  the  original.'  This,  it  may  be  submitted,  is  true  of  all  can* 
catures  of  any  ability.  Dennis,  here  and  elsewhere,  laid  stress 
upon  his  short  face,  his  black  peruke,  and  his  dusky  countenance. 
The  short  face  Sir  Richard  could  scarcely  have  contested,  as 
he  pleads  guilty  to  it  in  the  Spectator^.  But  the  black  wig, 
it  appears  in  this  instance,  was  brown  ;  and  he  evades  the 
*  dusky  countenance.'  He  was,  in  fact,  what  in  those  days 
was  called  'a  black  man*;'  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  with 
respect  to  this  'insinuation  against  his  beauty,'  that  he  has 
ordered  new  editions  of  his  face  after  Kneller,  Thornhill,  and 
Richardson  to  disabuse  mankind  in  this  particular \  The  first, 
he  adds,  has  painted  him  'resolute,'  the  second  'thoughtful,' 
and  the  third  'indolent.'  All  these  pictures,  we  believe,  are 
still  in  existence.  The  Kneller  was  painted  for  the  Kit-Cat 
Club,  and  is  engraved  by  Simon,  Faber,  and  Houbraken.  A 
beautiful  little  copy  of  it  by  Vertue  generally  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  collected  plays.  It  exhibits  Steele,  apparently,  in 
the  voluminous  '  full-bottomed  dress  periwig/  in  which  he  rode 
abroad  or  penned  homilies  against  luxury  and  extravagance'. 
The  Thornhill  at  Cobham  Hall— the  'thoughtful'  one— depicts 
him  in  the  disarray  of  a  dressing  gown  and  tasselled  cap; 


•  Victor'!  Original  Letters,  Dramatic  Pieces,  and  Poems^  177^,  i.  330. 

•  Sfeetator,  No».  17  and  19.  '  Spectator,  No.  363. 

•  Theatre,  No.  11.  •  Drake's  Essays,  ed.  18x4,  i.  179. 
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and  is  the  original  of  the  circular  print  engraved  by  Bastre, 
which  figures  in  so  many  of  Nichols's  publications.  A  copy 
by  Vcrtue  forms  our  frontispiece.  The  third  portrait,  by 
Jonathan  Richardson,  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
This,  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  the  painter's  work,  gives 
us  ihe  Steele  of  1712,  the  Sleele  of  the  Spectator.  He  is 
here  shewn  as  a  portly,  good-humoured  man  '  of  a  ruddy 
countenance,'  with  broad  dark  eyebrows,  very  bright  dark 
brown  eyes,  and  a  mass  of  curling  brown  hair  ihat  conceals 
his  ears.  He  wears  a  cotlarless  coac,  and  a  plain  cravai. 
Nichols  mentions  another  portrait  by  Micbae!  Dahl,  taken 
when  he  was  Commissioner  in  Scotland.  There  is  also  a 
second  reputed  Knciler  at  Stationers'  Hall.  Dennis,  it  may 
be  added,  seems  10  have  regarded  Sir  Richard's  reply  to  his 
personal  remarks,  as  proof  positive  of  his  vanity.  But  Dennis 
did  not  understand  raillery,  and  Steele  was  not  vain  of  his 
appearance.  '  My  Person,'  he  says  in  his  charming  paper  on 
Estcourt,  'is  very  lillle  of  my  Care;  and  it  is  indifferent  lo 
me  what  is  said  of  my  Shape,  my  Air,  my  Manner,  my  Speech, 
or  my  Address.'  .  ,  .  ,  '  I  am  arrived  at  the  Happiness  of 
thinking  nothing  a  Diminution  to  me,  but  what  argues  a 
Depravity  of  my  Will.' 

Of  his  work  it  may  be  said  generally  that  his  essays  alone 
survive.  Upon  the  strength  of  his  slender  contribution  to  the 
Poilictd  Miscellanies,  and  a  few  occasional  verses,  it  would  bC' 
impossible  to  set  up  a  claim  for  him  as  a  poet,  to  which 
dignity,  indeed,  he  never  pretended '.  His  political  pamphlets 
served  the  purposes  of  the  hour ;  and,  except  to  the  minute 
student  of  parliamentary  history  or  the  all-sifting  biographer, 
are  now  unreadable.  His  plays  again,  to-day,  are  but  faintly 
vital  They  were  not  brilliant  successes  in  his  life-time  ;  and 
they  have  never  passed  into  the  repertory  of  the  stage.  The 
fact  that  their  author  so  willingly  leaned  upon  Ihe  plot  of  a 
predecessor  indicates  his  weak  point — the  lack  of  that  stage- 
craft which  seems  to  be  still  one  of  the  rarest  gifts  of  English- 
men, Another  difficulty  with  which  he  struggled  unsuccess- 
fully was  his  laudable  desire  to  conciliate  the  pulpit  and  the 
stage.     Whether  this  can  or  should  be  done,  and  whether 

'  Rundle'i  AiUUipaliefi  of  ihe  I^lhumeui  CAaratler  a/ Sir  R.  SluJt. 
Epia.  Cerr.  1809,  ii,  p.  690. 
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Steele's  attempts  to  do  it  are  chargeable  with  the  blame  of 
initiating  the  pestilent  Sentimental  Drama  of  subsequent  years, 
— the  'mawkish  drab  of  spurious  breed"  who,  in  Garrick*s 
words,  was  to  supplant  the  Comic  Muse, — ^xfi  questions  which 
it  is  needless  to  discuss  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in 
Steele's  case  the  fusion  was  not  satisfactorily  effected.  In  the 
dialogue,  too,  it  may  be  admitted  with  Chalmers,  that  he  is 
'sometimes  tedious.'  'He  wants  the  quick  repartee  of  Con- 
greve ;  and,  though  possessed  of  humour,  falls  into  the  style 
rather  of  an  essay  than  a  drama.'  Still  it  was  impossible  that 
so  lively  a  humourist  and  so  penetrating  an  observer  could 
fail  entirely.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  his  comedies 
contain  many  original  sketches  of  character,  some  of  which 
have  furnished  hints  to  later  hands,  while  there  are  episodes 
in  all  of  them  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  nobody  but  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  could  have  written.  Take,  for  example,  this  thoroughly 
eighteenth-century  idyll  from  the  Conscious  Lovers^  in  which 
the  actors  are  Tom  the  man  and  Phillis  the  maid.  (Phillis, 
it  may  be  observed  parenthetically,  was  later  one  of  the  famous 
characters  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Margaret  Woffington.  One 
can  imagine  with  what  arch  vivacity  she  would  have  invested 
the  part  of  the  coquettish  window-cleaner.) 

Tom, . . .  Ah  I  too  well  I  remember  when,  and  how,  and  on  what 
Occasion  I  was  first  surprizM.  It  was  on  the  first  of  April,  one 
thousand  seven  hnndred  and  fifteen,  I  came  into  Mr.  SccUatuTs  Service ; 
I  was  then  a  Hobble-de-Hoy,  and  yon  a  pretty  Uttle  tight  Girl,  a 
fiiToarite  Handmaid  of  the  Housekeeper. — At  that  Time,  we  neither 
of  OB  knew  what  was  in  us :  I  remember,  I  was  order*d  to  get  out 
of  the  Window,  one  pair  of  Stain^  to  rub  the  Sashes  clean, — the 
Person  employed,  on  the  inneiside,  was  your  Charming  self,  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before. 

Phil.  I  think,  I  remember  the  silly  Aeddent :  What  made  ye,  you  Oaf, 
ready  to  fall  down  into  the  Street  ? 

Tom.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you — ^Yon  could  not  guess  what 
sarpriz*d  me.  Yon  took  no  Delight,  when  you  immediately  grew  wan- 
ton, in  your  Conquest,  and  put  your  Lips  dose,  and  breath'd  upon  the 
Glass,  and  when  my  Lip  approach'd,  a  dirty  Cloth  you  nibbed  against 
my  Face,  and  hid  your  beauteous  Form  ;  when  I  again  drew  near,  you 
spit  and  mbb*d,  and  smil'd  at  my  Undoing. 

Phil,  What  silly  Thoughts  you  Men  have  I 

Tom*  We  were  Pyramus  and  Thisbt — but  ten  times  harder  was  my 
Fate ;  Pyramus  co^d  peep  only  through  a  Wall,  I  saw  her,  saw  my 

^  Prologue  to  Shs  Stoops  to  Conquer,  \l*ll. 
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niide  in  all  faer  Bennly.  but  as  much  kept  from  hei  u  if  a  hnn^ml 
Walli  belwccD,  (or  tbere  wai  more,  there  woj  her  Will  agninit  roe- 
Would  (be  but  yet  relent  I^Oh,  PhilliiJ  FhilliaJ  ihorCen  my  Tonpenl, 
•sd  declare  you  pity  me. 

FAil.  1  believe,  it'a  very  suPferablc ;  the  Pain  i»  doi  bo  eiquiiit^ 
that  ;oa  may  bear  it,  a  little  longer '. 

As  a  prose-writer  Steele  does  not  rank  with  the 
masters  of  English  style.  He  claimed,  indeed,  i 
capacity  as  a  Taller,  to  use  'common  speech,'  to  be  en 
'incorrect''  if  need  be,  and,  it  may  be  added,  he  sometimes 
abused  this  license.  Writing  hastily  and  under  pressure,  his 
language  is  frequently  involved  and  careless ;  and  it  is  only 
when  he  is  strongly  stirred  by  his  subject  that  he  attains  to  real 
elevation  and  dignity  of  diction.  His  eloquence  is  wholly  of 
the  heart ;  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  epigram  in  his  ex- 
pression. Now  and  then,  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  reaches 
its  flashing  point ;  and  the  result  is  same  supremely  happy 
phrase,  such  as  the  well-known  '  To  love  lier,  is  a  liberal  Educa- 
tion,' which  he  applies  to  Lady  Elijabeih  Hastings'.  As 
might  be  expected  from  his  emotional  nature,  his  pathetic  side 
is  especially  strong ;  but  it  is  strong  with  all  the  defects  of  that 
nature, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  rather  poignant  and  intense  than 
line  or  suggestive.  He  is  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  his  tears, 
and  when,  with  Master  Stephen,  he  mounts  his  stool  to  be  melan- 
choly, he  is  for  no  half-measures  in  grief.  He  delights  in 
highly- strained  situations,  which  he  breaks  off  abruptly  at 
the  critical  moment,  like  the  story  of  Clarinda  and  Chloe  in 
Taller,  No.  94.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bride- 
groom whoslioots  his  bride  by  accident",  he  heightens  the 
tragedy  by  a  playful  prelude.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
depending  wholly  upon  his  personal  memories,  as  in  the  familiar 
paper  upon  his  father's  death  {Toiler,  Ni^jSi).  The  character 
of  his  humour,  too,  is  also  strongly  influenced  by  his  personal 
differentia.  It  has  little  of  practised  art  or  perceptive  delicacy; 
but  it  is  uniformly  kindly,  genial,  indulgent,  recognising  always 
that  to  '  step  aside  is  human.'  An  object  is  never  so  ludicrous 
but  he  has  somewhere  some  subordinate  stroke  to  show  that 
though  he  is  laughing,  there  is  nothing  sardonic  in  his  mirth. 

'    Tht  CoHxiva  Levers,   1713,  Act.  iii,  pp.  40,  4I.     Cf.  Guardian, 


No.  87.  for  the  ioA  tketdi  of  Ihii 


'  Taller,  No.  5. 


'  Talk',  No.  4 


'  Talttr,  No.  8a. 
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Nay,  he  has  so  much  compassion  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  that  he  often  seems  to  be  satirising  himself  more 
than  others,  and  smiling — a  little  ruefully  perhaps — ^at  his  own 
weaknesses  rather  than  at  theirs.  His  humour,  in  short,  has 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  genius;  it  is  spontaneous 
and  genuine ;  but  often  negligent  and  ill-considered  in  its 
expression.  Still  it  is  so  cheerful  and  good-natured,  so  frank 
and  manly  and  generous,  that  one  is  often  tempted  to  echo 
the  declaration  of  Leigh  Hunt — *'  I  prefer  open-hearted  Steele 
with  all  his  faults  to  Addison  with  all  his  essays.' 

In  the  selections  from  Steele  which  follow,  no  minute  or 
scientific  classification  has  been  attempted.  They  have  been 
made  from  the  Toiler  and  Gucirdictn  as  well  as  the  Spectator^ 
because  to  select  papers  from  the  Spectator  alone  not  only 
places  Steele  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Addison,  but 
would  not  give  a  just  idea  of  his  achievements  as  an  essayist. 
From  his  minor  works  very  little  has  been  taken,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that,  when  not  variations  on  his  earlier  utterances, 
they  are  generally  political  or  controversial.  The  first  section 
is  made  up  of  the  '  Moral  Essays,'  which,  until  they  succumbed 
to  the  imitators  of  Johnson,  formed  so  frequent  a  feature  of 
eighteenth-century  literature.  In  Steele's  hands  they  are  in 
their  earliest  and  best  stage.  They  suited  his  inclinations  and 
habits  of  composition,  which  made  it  easier  for  him  to  depend 
upon  his  feelings  and  quick-kindled  sympathies  than  to  spend 
time  in  the  evolution  of  character,  and  the  refinements  of 
artistic  construction  ;  they  suited  also  his  sincere  desire, — for, 
whatever  his  errors,  it  was  a  sincere  desire, — to  promote  the 
reformation  of  manners.  In  the  second  section  come  the '  Social 
Essays,'  which  include  character-sketches,  and  descriptions  of 
manners,  fashions,  and  follies.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
moral  and  social  elements  are  combined  in  one  paper :  in  this 
case  it  is  classed  according  to  the  predominant  note.  But  the 
hortatory  and  didactic  play  so  large  a  part  in  Steele's  perform- 
ances that  many  of  the '  Social '  papers  might  fairly  be  described 
as  '  Moral,'  and  can  only  be  said  to  differ  because  they  are  less 
obviously  and  exclusively  absorbed  by  the  moral  purpose. 
The  third  section  contains  the  *  Theatrical'  papers,  a  small 
group,  but  easily  detached  from  the  rest ;  and  the  fourth  is 
composed  of  those  of  a  Miscellaneous  or  'general'  character. 
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Into  this  last  division  fall  naturally  all  those  papers  whidi  cu 
not  conveniently  be  ranked  under  the  remaining  heads ;  and . 
also  comprehends  a  few  examples  which  have  been  preserve 
more  for  their  biographical  or  antiquarian  interest  than  tlid 
literary  excellence.  The  paper  on  Dunkirk  fortifications  is  a 
instance  of  the  former  kind ;  that  on  the  Humours  of  Bath  c 
the  latter.  Few  of  the  letters  have  been  reprinted  because  it  i 
impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  positively  whether  the 
are  by  Steele  or  his  contributors  ^  The  same  difficulty  ha 
sometimes  prevented  the  insertion  of  otherwise  meritotioa 
essays,  whose  authorship  is  mixed  or  doubtfuL 

What  Professor  Jebb  calls  'the  unpopular  and  much-sos 
pected  office  of  expurgator'  has  been  very  sparingly  exn 
cised.  As  a  general  rule,  omission  has  been  preferred  ti 
mutilation,  and  excised  passages  are  usually  indicated  \r 
marks.  In  the  case  of  the  Toiler^  where  the  majority  of  tbi 
papers  treat  of  several  separate  subjects,  one  of  these  ha: 
sometimes  been  taken  without  reference  to  the  rest.  But  thl 
can  scarcely  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  suppression. 

*  QL  Spectator,  No.  54a. 
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167).  March.  Bom  in  Dnblin,  and  baptised  at  St  Bridget's  Chnrch, 

March  is. 
[167a.  May  I.  Addison  bom.] 
1684.  Norember  17.  Nominated  to  Charterhonse  by  the  first  Dnke  of 

Ormond. 
[1688.  Jnly  21.  Death  of  the  first  Dnke  of  Omond.] 
169a  March  13.  Matriculates  at  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford. 
1 691.  Angnst  27.  Postmaster  at  Merton  College. 

1694.  Enters  the  army  as  a  Cadet  under  the  second  Dnke  of  Ormond. 

1695.  March.  Publishes  'The  Procession/  a  poem  on  the  funeral  of 

Queen  Mary,  who  died  December  2$,  1694,  buried  March  5, 
1695. 
1695.  Becomes  Secretary  to  John  Lord  Cutts ;  and  Ensign  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards. 

1 700.  June  16.  Fights  duel  with  Captain  Kelly. 

1 701.  April  17.  Publishes  the  *  Christian  Hero.' 
July  19.  Second  Edition. 

December  ao.  Publishes  the  '  Funeral ;   or,  Grief  ^-/a-Mode,*  a 
Comedy,  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  same  year. 
1 70a.  Febmary.  Captain  in  Lucas's  Regiment  of  Foot 
March  8.  Death  of  William  IIL 
April  14.  Gildon*s  '  Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages.' 

1704.  January  a6.  Publishes  the  '  Lying  Lover  ;  or,  the  Ladies*  Friend* 

ship,'  a  Comedy,  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  December  a,  1703. 

1 705.  May  9.  Publishes  the  '  Tender  Husband ;  or,  the  Accomplished 

Fools,'  a  Comedy,  produced  at  Drary  Lane,  April  a3,  1 705. 
Marries  Mrs.  Stretch,  fUe  Ford. 

1 706.  July.  Publishes  a  *  Prologue  to  the  University  of  Oxford.* 
August  Gentleman- Waiter  to  Prince  George  of  Denmarir. 

1 707.  April  or  May.  Appointed  Gazetteer. 
September.  Marries  Miss  Mary  Scnrlock. 

1708.  October.  Loses  his  post  of  Gentleman- Waiter  by  the  death  of 

Prince  George,  October  a  8, 

1 709.  April  I  a.  '  Taller  *  begun. 

•  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.' 

1710.  January.  Made  Commissioner  of  Stamps. 
October.  Loses  his  appointment  as  Gazetteer. 
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171 1.  January  3.  ' Tatler *  finished. 
March  i.  'Spectator*  begun. 

[December  30.  Marlborough  deprived  of  all  his  offices.] 
1 713.  January  4.  Publishes  'The  Englishman's  Thanks  to  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough.* 
[August  I.  Stamp  Act  (10  Anne,  Cap.  19)  comes  into  force.] 
December  6.  '  Spectator '  {yo\.  vii)  finished. 
1 71 3.  March  5.  'Letter  to  Sir  Miles  Wharton  concerning  Occasional 

Peers.' 
March  12.'  Guardian  *  begun. 
June  4.  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  resigning  Commissionership 

of  Stamps. 
August  7.  Publishes  'Guardian  No.  138'  on  the  Demolition  of 

Dunkirk  fortifications. 
August  35.  Elected  M.P.  for  Stockbridge,  Hants. 
September  33.  Publishes  'Importance  of  Dunkirk  considered,'  etc. 
October  i.  'Guardian*  finished. 
October  6.  '  Englishman  *  begun. 
[October  31.  Swift's  '  Importance  of  the  "  Guardian  "  consider*d  * 

published. 
November  I3.  'Character  of  Richard  St— le,  Esq.*  published.] 
December  39-31.  'Poetical  Miscellanies'  published. 
1714    [January  5-7.  Swift*s  '  Paraphrase  of  Horace  ii,  i*  published.] 
January  19.  'Crisis*  published. 
February  15.  '  Englishman  *  finished. 
February  25.  '  Lover  *  begun. 

[February  36.  Swift's  *  Publick  Spirit  of  the  Whigs*  published.] 
March  18.  Expelled  the  House  of  Commons. 
April  23.  'Reader*  begun. 
May.    Proposes  to  write  the  'History  of  the  War  in  Flanders* 

('  Reader  *  No.  6). 
May  10.  'Reader*  finished. 

May  35.  'Romish   Ecclesiastical  History  of   late  Yean'  pub- 
lished. 
May  37.  ' Lover*  finished. 
June  3.  '  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  concerning  the  Bill 

for  preventing  the  Growth  of  Schism  *  published. 
July  3.  '  French  Faith  represented  in  the  Present  State  of  Dunkirk ' 

published. 
[August  I.  Queen  Anne  dies. 
September  18.  George  I  lands  at  Greenwich.] 
October  [?].  Appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hampton 

Court,  J.P.,  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
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October  9.  Pnblishes  *  The  Ladies  Library.' 
October  18.  Supervisor  of  the  Theatre  Royal. 
October  33.  Publishes  •  Mr.  Steele's  Apology  for  Himself  and 
his  Writings.* 

1715.  January  19.  Patentee  of  Drury  Lane. 

February  3.  Elected  M.P.  for  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire. 

April  8.  Knighted  by  George  I. 

May  13.  'Account  of  the  State  of  the  Roman-Catholick  Religion 

throughout  the  World '  published. 
May  38.  Banquet  at  the  Censorium. 
July    II.    Second   volume    of   'Englishman*   begun;    finished 

November  31. 
December  1 7.  *  Town  Talk  *  begun. 

1 716.  February  a.  '  Tea- Table'  begun. 
March  6.  'Chit-Chat' begun. 

[March  31.  Addison's  'Drummer  '  published  ;  produced  at  Drury 

Lane»  March  10.] 
June  7.  Appointed  Commissioner  for  Forfeited  Estates  in  Scotland. 

1 7 18.  June  10.  Obtains  Patent  for  *  Fish  Pool.' 
December  36.  Death  of  Lady  Steele. 

1719.  March  14.  'Plebeian'  begun. 
[June  17.  Death  of  Addison.] 

December  8.  '  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  concerning  the  Bill  of 

Peerage.* 
December  19.  'Spinster*  published. 

1730.  January  3.  'Theatre'  begun. 

January  33.  License  for  Drury  Lane  revoked. 

February  i.  Publishes  *  The  Crisis  of  Property.' 

February  37.  Publishes  *  A  Nation  a  Family/  sequel  to  the  above. 

1 731.  May  3.  License  for  Drury  Lane  restored. 
[October  3.  Addison's  works  published  by  Tickell.] 
December    39.    Publishes    Addison's   'Drummer'   [1733],   3nd 

edition,  with  prefatory  letter  to  Congreve. 

1733.  March  31.  Elected  M.P.  for  Wendover,  Bucks. 

December  i.  Publishes  the  'Conscious  Lovers,'  a  Comedy,  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane,  November  7,  1733. 

1733.  September.  Leaves  London  for  Bath. 

1735.  ['  Letters  sent  to  the  Tatler  and  Spectator '  published  by  Charles 
Lillie.] 
Living  at  Hereford. 

1739.  September  i.  Dies  at  Carmarthen,  and  is  buried  on  the  4th  in 
St.  Peter's  Church. 
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MORAL  AND  DIDACTIC  PAPERS. 


No.  1.    On  Charity, 

Difficile  est  plarimtun  virtntem  revereri  qui  semper  secunda  fortuna 
•it  nsas. — ^Tull.  ad  Herennium. 

Insolenxe  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  every  man  is  apt 
to  rail  at ;  and  yet  there  is  one  respect  in  which  almost  all  men 
living  are  guilty  of  it,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  laying  a  greater 
value  upon  the  gifts  of  fortune  than  we  ought.  It  is  here  in 
England  come  into  our  very  language,  as  a  propriety  of  distinc- 
tion, to  say,  when  we  would  speak  of  persons  to  their  advantage, 
*  They  are  people  of  condition.*  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
proper  use  of  riches  implies,  that  a  man  should  exert  all  the 
good  qualities  imaginable  ;  and  if  we  mean  by  a  man  of  condi- 
lo  tion  or  quality,  one  who,  according  to  the  wealth  he  is  master 
of,  shows  himself  just,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that  term 
ought  very  deservedly  to  be  had  in  the  highest  veneration  ;  but 
when  wealth  is  used  only  as  it  is  the  support  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very  far  from  being  a  recommendation  to 
honour  and  respect  It  is  indeed  the  greatest  insolence  imagin- 
able, in  a  creature  who  would  feel  the  extremes  of  thirst  and 
hunger,  if  he  did  not  prevent  °  his  appetites,  before  they  call 
upon  him,  to  be  so  forgetful  of  the  common  necessity  of  human 

i  nature,  as  never  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  poor  and  needy.    The 

\  30  fellow  who  escaped  from  a  ship  which  struck  upon  a  rock  in  the 

L  west,  and  joined  with  the  country  people  to  destroy  his  brother 

sailors,  and  make  her  a  wreck,  was  thought  a  most  execrable 

\  creature ;  but  docs  not  every  man  who  enjoys  the  possession  of 

what  he  naturally  wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  unsupplied  dis- 
of  other  men,  betray  the  same  temper  of  mind  ?    When  a 
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man  looks  about  him,  and,  with  regard  to  riches  and  poverty, 
beholds  some  drawn  in  pomp  and  equipage,  and  they,  and  their 
very  servants,  with  an  air  of  scorn  and  triumph,  overlooking 
the  multitude  that  pass  by  them ;  and  in  the  same  street  a 
creature  of  the  same  make,  crying  out,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good  and  sacred,  to  behold  his  misery,  and  give  him  some 
supply  against  hunger  and  nakedness ;  who  would  believe  these 
two  beings  were  of  the  same  species  ?  But  so  it  is,  that  the 
consideration  of  fortune  has  taken  up  all  our  minds,  and  as  I 

lo  have  often  complained,  poverty  and  riches  stand  in  our  imagina- 
tions in  the  places  of  guilt  and  innocence.  But  in  all  seasons 
there  will  be  some  instances  of  persons  who  have  souls  too  large 
to  be  taken  with  popular  prejudices,  and,  while  the  rest  of  man- 
kind are  contending  for  superiority  in  power  and  wealth,  have 
their  thoughts  bent  upon  the  necessities  of  those  below  them. 
The  charity  schools,  which  have  been  erected  of  late  years,  are 
the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the  age  has  produced. 
But,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  long  this  sort  of  beneficence 
has  been  on  foot,  it  is  rather  from  the  good  management  of 

20  those  institutions,  than  from  the  number  or  value  of  the  bene- 
factions to  them,  that  they  make  so  great  a  figure.  One  would 
think  it  impossible  that  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years  there 
should  not  have  been  five  thousand  pounds  bestowed  in  gifts 
this  way,  nor  sixteen  hundred  children,  including  males  and 
females,  put  out  to  methods  of  industry.  It  is  not  allowed  me 
to  speak  of  luxury  and  folly  with  the  severe  spirit  they  deserve; 
I  shall  only  therefore  say,  I  shall  very  readily  compound  with 
any  lady  in  a  hooped  petticoat,  if  she  give  the  price  of  one  half 
yard  of  the  silk  towards  clothing,  feeding,  and  instructing  an 

30  innocent  helpless  creature  of  her  own  sex,  in  one  of  these  schools. 
The  consciousness  of  such  an  action  will  give  her  features  a 
nobler  life  on  this  illustrious  day  °,  than  all  the  jewels  that  can 
•  hang  in  her  hair,  or  can  be  clustered  in  her  bosom.  It  would 
be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  harsher  words  to  the  fair,  but  to  men 
one  may  take  a  little  more  freedom.  It  is  monstrous  how  a 
man  can  live  with  so  little  reflection,  as  to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a 
condition  very  unjust  and  disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, while  he  enjoys  wealth,  and  exerts  no  benevolence  or 
bounty  to  others.    As  for  this  particular  occasion  of  these 

40  schools,  there  cannot  any  offer  more  worthy  a  generous  mind. 
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Would  you  do  a  handsome  thing  without  return  ?  do  it  for  an 
infant  that  is  not  sensible  of  the  obligation.  Would  you  do  it 
for  public  good  ?  do  it  for  one  who  will  be  an  honest  artificer. 
Would  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of  heaven  ?  give  it  to  one  who 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  worship  of  him  for  whose  sake  you 
gave  it.  It  is,  methinks,  a  most  laudable  institution  this,  if  it 
were  of  no  other  expectation  than  that  of  producing  a  race  of 
good  and  useful  servants,  who  will  have  more  than  a  liberal,  a 
religious  education.    What  would  not  a  man  do  in  common 

10  prudence,  to  lay  out  in  purchase  of  one  about  him,  who  would 
add  to  all  his  orders  he  gave,  the  weight  of  the  commandments, 
to  enforce  an  obedience  to  them  ?  for  one  who  would  consider  his 
master  as  his  father,  his  friend,  and  benefactor,  upon  the  easy 
terms,  and  in  expectation  of  no  other  return,  but  moderate  wages 
and  gentle  usage  ?  It  is  the  common  vice  of  children,  to  run  too 
much  among  the  servants  ;  from  such  as  are  educated  in  these 
places  they  would  see  nothing  but  lowliness  in  the  servant, 
which  would  not  be  disingenuous  in  the  child.  All  the  ill  offices 
and  defamatory  whispers,  which  take  their  birth  from  domestics, 

30  would  be  prevented,  if  this  charity  could  be  made  universal: 
and  a  good  man  might  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
persons  he  designs  to  take  into  his  house  for  his  own  service, 
or  that  of  his  family  or  children,  long  before  they  were  admitted. 
This  would  create  endearing  dependencies  ;  and  the  obligation 
would  have  a  paternal  air  in  the  master,  who  would  be  relieved 
from  much  care  and  anxiety  from  the  gratitude  and  diligence  of 
an  humble  friend,  attending  him  as  his  servant.  I  fall  into  this 
discotu^e  from  a  letter  sent  to  me,  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty 
boys  would  be  clothed,  and  take  their  seats  (at  the  charge  of 

30  some  generous  benefactors)  in  St.  Bride's  church  a,  on  Sunday 
next  I  wish  I  could  promise  to  myself  any  thing  which  my 
correspondent  seems  to  expect  from  a  publication  of  it  in  this 
paper;  for  there  can  be  nothing  added  to  what  so  many  excel- 
lent and  learned  men  have  said  on  this  occasion.  But  that 
there  may  be  something  here  which  would  move  a  generous 
mind,  like  that  of  him  who  writ  to  me,  I  shall  transcribe  an 
handsome  paragraph  of  Dr.  Snape's  ^  sermon  on  these  charities, 
which  my  correspondent  enclosed  with  his  letter. 
*The  wise   Providence  has  amply  compensated  the  disad- 

40  vantages  of  the  poor  and  indigent,  in  wanting  many  of  the 
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conveniences  of  this  life,  by  a  more  abundant  provision  for  their 
happiness  in  the  next.  Had  they  been  higher  bom,  or  more 
richly  endowed,  they  would  have  wanted  this  manner  of  educa- 
tion, of  which  those  only  enjoy  the  benefit,  who  are  low  enough 
to  submit  to  it ;  where  they  have  such  advantages  without 
money,  and  without  price,  as  the  rich  cannot  purchase  with  it. 
The  learning  which  is  given,  is  generally  more  edifying  to 
them,  than  that  which  is  sold  to  others.  Thus  do  they  become 
exalted  in  goodness,  by  being  depressed  in  fortune,  and  their 
10  poverty  is,  in  reality,  their  preferment.' 

sped  at  or y  No.  294.]  [February  6,  171 2. 


No.  2.     On  Benevolence. 

Consuetudinem  benignitatis  largitioni  munerum  longe  antepono.  Hstc 
oit  gravium  hominum  atque  magnonim  ;  ilia  quasi  assentatonim 
populi,  multitudinis  levitatem  voluptate  quasi  titUlantium. — ^Tull. 

When  we  consider  the  offices  of  human  life,  there  is,  me- 
thinks,  something  in  what  we  ordinarily  call  generosity,  which, 
when  carefully  examined,  seems  to  flow  rather  from  a  loose  and 
unguarded  temper  than  an  honest  and  liberal  mind.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  liberality  should  have 
for  its  basis  and  support,  frugality.  By  this  means  the  bene- 
ficent spirit  works  in  a  man  from  the  convictions  of  reason, 
not  from  the  impulses  of  passion.  The  generous  man  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation,  without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his 
ao  own  family,  will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account,  that  he 
has  sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly  un- 
happy, all  the  opportunities  of  affording  any  future  assistance 
where  it  ought  to  be.  Let  him  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to 
bestow  be  in  itself  laudable,  should  not  a  man  take  care  to 
secure  an  ability  to  do  things  praiseworthy  as  long  as  he  lives  ? 
Or  could  there  be  a  more  cruel  piece  of  raillery  upon  a  man 
who  should  liave  reduced  his  fortune  below  the  capacity  of 
acting  according  to  his  natural  temper,  than  to  say  of  him, 
*That  gentleman  was  generous?*  My  beloved  author"*  there- 
to fore  has,  in  the  sentence  on  the  top  of  my  paper,  turned  his  eye 
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with  a  certain  satiety  from  beholding  the  addresses  to  the 
people  by  largesses  and  other  entertainments,  which  he  asserts 
to  be  in  general  vicious,  and  are  always  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  a  man's  own  fortune.  A 
constant  benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has  effects 
more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  less  ostentatious 
in  yourself.  He  turns  his  recommendation  of  this  virtue  in 
commercial  life  :  and,  according  to  him,  a  citizen  who  is  frank 

lo  in  his  kindnesses,  and  abhors  severity  in  his  demands  ;  he 
who,  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  doing  acts  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, is  just  and  easy;  he  who  appears  naturally  averse  to 
disputes,  and  above  the  sense  of  little  sufferings  ;  bears  a  nobler 
character,  and  does  much  more  good  to  mankind  than  any 
other  man's  fortune,  without  commerce,  can  possibly  support. 
For  the  citizen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities  of 
arriving  at  *that  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be  liberal  without 
the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  fortune.'  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  but  such  a  practice  is  liable  to  hazard ;  but  this  there - 

3o  fore  adds  to  the  obligation,  that,  among  traders,  he  who 
obliges  is  as  much  concerned  to  keep  the  favour  a  secret  as 
he  who  receives  it.  The  unhappy  distinctions  among  us  in 
England  are  so  great,  that  to  celebrate  the  intercourse  of  com- 
mercial friendship  (with  which  I  am  daily  made  acquainted) 
would  be  to  raise  the  virtuous  man  so  many  enemies  of  the 
contrary  party.  I  am  obliged  to  conceal  all  I  know  of  *  Tom  the 
Bounteous,'  who  lends  at  the  ordinary  interest,  to  give  men  of 
less  fbrtime  opportunities  of  making  greater  advantages.  He 
conceals,  under  a  rough  air  and  distant  behaviour,  a  bleeding 

30  compassion  and  womanish  tenderness.  This  is  governed  by 
the  most  exact  circumspection,  that  there  is  no  industry  want- 
ing in  the  person  whom  he  is  to  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of 
no  improper  expenses.  This  I  know  of  Tom ;  but  who  dare  say 
it  of  so  known  a  Tory  ?  The  same  care  I  was  forced  to  use 
some  time  ago,  in  the  report  of  another's  virtue,  and  said  fifty 
instead  of  a  hundred,  because  the  man  I  pointed  at  was 
a  Whig.  Actions  of  this  kind  are  popular,  without  being 
invidious  :  for  every  man  of  ordinary  circumstances  looks  upon 
a  man  who  has  this  known  benignity  in  his  nature  as  a  person 

40  ready  to  be  bis  friend  upon  such  terms  as  he  ought  to  expect 
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ii ;  and  the  wealthy,  who  may  envy  such  a  character,  can  do  no 
injury  (ri  its  interests,  but  by  the  imilalion  of  it,  in  which  (he 
nood  ci'ifens  will  rejoice  to  be  rivalled.  I  know  not  how  to 
form  to  myself  a  greater  idea  of  human  life,  than  in  what  is  ihc 
practice  of  some  wealthy  men  whom  1  coutd  name,  that  make 
no  step  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  fortunes,  wherein  Ihey 
do  not  aUo  advance  those  of  other  men,  who  would  languish  in 
poverty  without  that  munificence.  In  a  nation  where  there  are 
so  many  public  funds  to  be  supported,   1   know   not  whether 

1°  ht;  can  be  called  a  good  subject  who  does  not  embark  some 
part  of  his  fortune  with  the  state,  to  whose  vigilance  he  owes 
the  security  of  the  whole.  This  certainly  is  an  immediate 
way  of  laying  an  obligation  upon  many,  and  extending  his 
benignity  the  furthest  a  man  can  possibly  who  is  not  engaged 
in  commerce.  But  he  who  trades,  besides  giving  the  stale  some 
part  of  this  son  of  credit  he  gives  his  banker,  may,  in  all  the 
occurrences  of  his  life,  have  his  eye  upon  removing  want  from 
the  door  of  the  industrious,  and  defending  the  unhappy  up- 
right man  from  bankruptcy.     Without  this  benignity,  pride  or 

2o  vengeance  will  precipitate  a  man  to  choose  the  receipt  of  half 
his  demands  from  one  whom  he  has  undone,  rather  than  the 
whole  from  one  to  whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  benignity 
is  essential  to  the  charaaer  of  a  fair  trader,  and  any  man  who 
designs  to  enjoy  his  wealth  with  honour  and  self-satisfaction : 
nay,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  maintain,  that  the  practice  of 
supporting  good  and  industrious  men,  would  carry  a  man 
further  even  to  his  prolit  than  indulging  the  propensity  of 
serving  and  obliging  the  fortunate.  My  author  argues  on  this 
subject,  in  order  to  inchne  men's  minds  to  those  who  want 

JO  them  most,  after  this  manner :  '  We  must  always  consider  the 
nature  of  things,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The 
wealthy  man,  when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a  balance  with 
you  ;  but  the  person  whom  you  favoured  with  a  loan,  if  he  be 
a  good  man,  will  think  himself  in  your  debt  alter  he  has  paid 
you.  The  wealthy  and  the  conspicuous  are  not  obliged  by  the 
benefits  you  do  them  ;  they  think  they  conferred  a  benefit 
when  they  received  one.  Your  good  offices  are  always  sus- 
pected, and  it  is  with  them  the  same  thing  to  expect  their 
favour  as  lo  receive  it.     But  the  man  below  you,  who  knows, 

.|0  in  the  good  you  have  done  him,  yuu  respected  himself  u 
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than  his  circumstances,  does  not  act  like  an  obliged  man  only 
to  him  from  whom  he  has  received  a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  doing  him  one.  And  whatever  little  office  he 
can  do  for  you,  he  is  so  far  from  magnifying  it,  that  he  will 
labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions  and  expressions.  More- 
over the  regard  to  what  you  do  to  a  great  man  at  best  is  taken 
notice  of  no  further  than  by  himself  or  his  family ;  but  what 
you  do  to  a  man  of  an  humble  fortune  (provided  always  that  he 
is  a  good  and  a  modest  man)  raises  the  affections  towards  you 

I o  of  all  men  of  that  character  (of  which  there  are  many)  in  the 
whole  city.' 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher  so  much 
as  his  own  practice  ;  I  am  therefore  casting  about  what  act  of 
benignity  is  in  the  power  of  a  Spectator.  Alas !  that  lies  but 
in  a  very  narrow  compass  :  and  I  think  the  most  immediately 
under  my  patronage  are  either  players,  or  such  whose  circum- 
stances bear  an  affinity  with  theirs.  All,  therefore,  I  am  able 
to  do  at  this  time  of  this  kind,  is  to  tell  the  town,  that  on  Friday 
the  nth  of  this  instant,  April,  there  will  be  performed,  in  York- 

ao  buildings  "*,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Edward  Keen,  the  father  of  twenty  children ;  and 
that  this  day  the  haughty  George  Powell"  hopes  all  the  good- 
natured  part  of  the  town  will  favour  him,  whom  they  applauded 
in  Alexander,  Timon,  Lear,  and  Orestes,  with  their  company 
this  night,  when  he  hazards  all  his  heroic  glory  for  their  appro- 
bation in  the  humbler  condition  of  honest  Jack  Falstatf. 

SpectcUoTy  No.  346.]  [April  7,  1712. 


No.  8.     On  Generosity, 

Hoc  maxime  officii  est,  ut  quisque  maxime  opis  indigeat,  ita  ei  potis- 
ttmnm  opitulari. — TuLL.  Off.  i.  16. 

There  are  none  who  deserve  superiority  over  others  in  the 
esteem  of  mankind,  who  do  not  make  it  their  endeavour  to 
be  beneficial  to  society  ;  and  who  upon  all  occasions  which 
30  their  circumstances  of  life  can  administer,  do  not  take  a 
certain  unfeigned  pleasure  in  conferring  benefits  of  one  kind 
or  other.      Those  whose  great  talents  and  high  birth  have 
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placed  them  in  conspicuous  stations  of  life  are  indispensably 
obliged  to  exert  some  noble  inclinations  for  the  service  of 
the  world,  or  else  such  advantages  become  misfortunes,  and 
shade  and  privacy  are  a  more  eligible  portion.  Where  oppor- 
tunities and  inclinations  are  given  to  the  same  person,  we 
sometimes  see  sublime  instances  of  virtue,  which  so  dazzle  our 
imaginations,  that  we  look  with  scorn  on  all  which  in  lower 
scenes  of  life  we  may  ourselves  be  able  to  practise.  But  this 
is  a  vicious  way  of  thinking  ;    and  it  bears  some  spice  of 

lo  romantic  madness,  for  a  man  to  imagine  that  he  must  grow 
ambitious,  or  seek  adventures,  to  be  able  to  do  great  actions. 
It  is  in  every  man*s  power  in  the  world  who  is  above  mere 
poverty,  not  only  to  do  things  worthy,  but  heroic.  The  great 
foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  self-denial ; ,  and  there  is  no  one 
above  the  necessities  of  life,  but  has  opportunities  of  exercising 
that  noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his  circumstances 
will  bear  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  other  men  ;  and  he 
who  does  more  than  ordinary  men  practise  upon  such  occasions 
as  occur  in  his  life,  deserves  the  value  of  his  friends,  as  ilf  he 

20  had  done  enterprises  which  are  usually  attended  with  the 
highest  glory.  Men  of  public  spirit  differ  rather  in  their 
circumstances  than  their  virtue  ;  and  the  man  who  does  all 
he  can,  in  a  low  station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he  who  omits 
any  worthy  action  he  is  able  to  accomplish  in  a  great  one. 
It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  Lapirius,  in  wrong  of  his  elder 
brother,  came  to  a  great  estate  by  gift  of  his  father,  by  reason 
of  the  dissolute  behaviour  of  the  first-born.  Shame  and  con- 
trition reformed  the  life  of  the  disinherited  youth,  and  he 
became  as  remarkable  for  his  good  qualities  as  formerly  for 

30  his  errors.  Lapirius,  who  observed  his  brother's  amendment, 
sent  him  on  a  new-year's  day  in  the  morning  the  following 
letter : 

*  Honoured  Brother, 
M  enclose  to  you  the  deeds  whereby  my  father  gave  me 
this  house  and  land.     Had  he  lived  till  now,  he  would  not 
have  bestowed  it  in  that  manner ;  he  took  it  from  the  man 
you  were,  and  I  restore  it  to  the  man  you  are. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  your  affectionate  Brother, 

and  humble  Servant, 

40  '  P.  T.' 
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As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake  the  pursuit  of 
hazardous  actions  for  the  good  of  others,  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  their  passion  for  glory ;  so  do  worthy  minds  in  the 
domestic  way  of  life  deny  themselves  many  advantages,  to 
satisfy  a  generous  benevolence,  which  they  bear  to  their  friends 
oppressed  with  distresses  and  calamities.  Such  natures  one 
may  call  stores  of  Providence,  which  are  actuated  by  a  secret 
celestial  influence  to  undervalue  the  ordinary  gratifications  of 
wealth,  to  give  comfort  to  a  heart  loaded  with  affliction,  to  save 

lo  a  falling  family,  to  preserve  a  branch  of  trade  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  give  work  to  the  industrious,  preserve  the  portion 
of  the  helpless  infant,  and  raise  the  head  of  the  mourning 
father.  People  whose  hearts  are  wholly  bent  towards  pleasure, 
or  intent  upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble  occurrences 
among  men  of  industry  and  humanity.  It  would  look  like  a 
city^romance",  to  tell  them  of  the  generous  merchant,  who  the 
other  day  sent  this  billet  \o  an  eminent  trader,  under  difficulties 
to  support  himself,  in  whose  fall  many  hundreds  besides  him- 
self had  perished  ;  but  because  I  think  there  is  more  spirit 

20  and  true  gallantry  in  it  than  in  any  letter  I  have  ever  read 
from  Strephon  to  Phillis,  I  shall  insert  it  even  in  the  mer- 
cantile honest  style  in  which  it  was  sent  : 

'Sir, 
*I  have  heard  of  the  casualties  which  have  involved  you 
in  extreme  distress  at  this  time  ;  and  knowing  you  to  be 
a  man  of  great  good-nature,  industry,  and  probity,  have 
resolved  to  stand  by  you.  Be  of  good  cheer  ;  the  bearer 
brings  with  him  five  thousand  pounds,  and  has  my  order 
to  answer  your  drawing  as  much  more  on  my  account.  I 
30  did  this  in  haste,  for  fear  I  should  come  too  late  for  your 
relief;  but  you  may  value  yourself  with  me  to  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds ;  for  I  can  very  cheerfully  run  the 
hazard  of  being  so  much  less  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  save 
an  honest  man  whom  I  love. 

*  Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

*  w.  s: 

I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  mention  made  of 
a  family-book,  wherein  all  the  occurrences  that  happened 
from  one  generation  of  that  house  to  another  were  recorded. 
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Were  there  such  a  method  in  the  families  which  are*  con- 
cerned in  this  generosity,  it  would  be  a  hard  task  for  the 
greatest  in  Europe  to  give  io  their  own,  an  instance  of  a 
benefit  better  placed,  or  conferred  with  a  more  graceful  air. 
It  has  been  heretofore  urged  *  how  barbarous  and  inhuman  is 
any  unjust  step  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  trader ;  and 
by  how  much  such  an  act  towards  him  is  detestable,  by  so 
much  an  act  of  kindness  towards  him  is  laudable.  I  remember 
to  have  heard  a  bencher  of  the  Temple  tell  a  story  of  a 

10  tradition  in  their  house,  where  they  had  formerly  a  custom 
of  choosing  kings  °  for  such  a  season,  and  allowing  him  his 
expenses  at  the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our  kings, 
said  my  friend,  carried  his  royal  inclination  a  little  too  far, 
and  there  was  a  committee  ordered  to  look  into  the  manage- 
ment of  his  treasury.  Among  other  things  it  appeared,  that 
his  majesty  walking  incog,  in  the  cloister,  had  overheard  a 
poor  man  say  to  another,  'Such  a  small  sum  would  make 
me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.'  The  king,  out  of  his 
royal  compassion,  privately  inquired  into  his  character,  and 

20  finding  him  a  proper  object  of  charity,  sent  him  the  money. 
When  the  committee  read  the  report,  the  house  passed   his 
accounts  with  a  plaudite  without   further  examination,  upon 
the  recital  of  this  article  in  them  : 
For  making  a  man  happy         •        .        .        .        ;^io    o    o 

Spectator,  No.  248.]  [December  14,  171 1. 


No.  4.     On  Praise, 

Lsetus  sum  laudari  a  te  laudato  viro. — TULL. 

He  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  sets  his  heart  upon  being 
admired  by  the  multitude,  or  affects  a  general  and  undistin- 
guishing  applause  among  men.  What  pious  men  call  the  tes- 
timony of  a  good  conscience,  should  be  the  measure  of  our 
ambition  in  this  kind  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  spirit  should 
30  contemn  the  praise  of  the  ignorant,  and  like  being  applauded 
for  nothing  but  what  he  knows  in  his  own  heart  he  deserves. 
Besides  which,  the  character  of  the  person  who  commends  you 
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is  to  be  considered,  before  you  set  a  value  upon  his  esteem. 
The  praise  of  an  ignorant  man  is  only  good- will,  and  you  should 
receive  his  kindness  as  he  is  a  good  neighbour  in  society,  and 
not  as  a  good  judge  of  your  actions  in  point  of  fame  and  repu- 
tation. The  satirist  ^  said  very  well  of  popular  praise  and  accla- 
mations, '  Give  the  tinkers  and  cobblers  their  presents  again, 
and  learn  to  live  of  yourself.'  It  is  an  argument  of  a  loose  and 
ungovemed  mind  to  be  affected  with  the  promiscuous  approba- 
tion of  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  and  a  man  of  virtue  should 

ID  be  too  delicate  for  so  coarse  an  appetite  of  fame.  Men  of 
honour  should  endeavour  only  to  please  the  worthy,  and  the 
man  of  merit  should  desire  to  be  tried  only  by  his  peers.  I 
thought  it  a  noble  sentiment  which  I  heard  yesterday  uttered 
in  conversation :  *  I  know,'  said  a  gentleman,  '  a  way  to  be 
greater  than  any  man.  If  he  has  worth  in  him,  I  can  rejoice 
in  his  superiority  to  me  ;  and  that  satisfaction  is  a  greater  act 
of  the  soul  in  me,  than  any  in  him  which  can  possibly  appear 
to  me.'  This  thought  could  proceed  but  from  a  candid  and 
generous  spirit ;  and  the  approbation  of  such  minds  is  what  may 

ao  be  esteemed  true  praise  :  for  with  the  common  rate  of  men 
there  is  nothing  commendable  but  what  they  themselves  may 
hope  to  be  partakers  of,  and  arrive  at ;  but  the  motive  truly 
glorious  is,  when  the  mind  is  set  rather  to  do  things  laudable, 
than  to  purchase  reputation.  Where  there  is  that  sincerity  as 
the  foundation  of  a  good  name,  the  kind  opinion  of  virtuous 
men  will  be  an  unsought,  but  a  necessary  consequence.  The 
Lacedaemonians  °,  though  a  plain  people,  and  no  pretenders  to 
politeness,  had  a  certain  delicacy  in  their  sense  of  glory,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  Muses  when  they  entered  upon  any  great 

30  enterprise.  They  would  have  the  commemoration  of  their 
aaions  be  transmitted  by  the  purest  and  most  untainted  memo- 
rialists. The  din  which  attends  victories  and  public  triumphs, 
is  by  far  less  eligible  than  the  recital  of  the  actions  of  great  men 
by  honest  and  wise  historians.  It  is  a  frivolous  pleasure  to  be 
the  admiration  of  gaping  crowds  ;  but  to  have  the  approbation 
of  a  good  man  in  the  cool  reflections  of  his  closet,  is  a  gratifica- 
tion worthy  an  heroic  spirit.  The  applause  of  the  crowd  makes 
the  head  giddy,  but  the  attestation  of  a  reasonable  man  makes 
the  heart  glad. 

40     What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  general  praise  still  more 
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ridiculous,  is,  that  it  is  usually  given  for  circumstances  which 
are  foreign  to  the  persons  admired.  Thus  they  are  the  ordinary 
attendants  on  power  and  riches,  which  may  be  taken  out  of 
one  man's  hands,  and  put  into  another's.  The  application  only, 
and  not  the  possession,  makes  those  outward  things  honourable. 
The  vulgar  and  men  of  sense  agree  in  admiring  men  for  having 
what  they  themselves  would  rather  be  possessed  of;  the  wise 
man  applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  most  virtuous,  the  rest  of 
the  world  him  who  is  most  wealthy. 

ID  When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinking,  I  do  not  know  what 
can  occur  to  one  more  monstrous,  than  to  see  persons  of  in- 
genuity address  their  services  and  performances  to  men  no 
way  addicted  to  liberal  arts.  In  these  cases,  the  praise  on  one 
hand,  and  the  patronage  on  the  other,  are  equally  the  objects 
of  ridicule  °.  Dedications  to  ignorant  men  are  as  absurd  as  any 
of  the  speeches  of  Bulfinch"  in  the  Droll  °.-  Such  an  address 
one  is  apt  to  translate  into  other  words  ;  and  when  the  different 
parties  are  thoroughly  considered,  the  panegyric  generally 
implies  no  more  than  if  the  author  should  say  to  the  patron ; 

20  *  My  very  good  lord,  you  and  I  can  never  understand  one  an- 
other ;  therefore  I  humbly  desire  we  may  be  intimate  friends 
for  the  future.' 

The  rich  may  as  well  ask  to  borrow  of  the  poor,  as  the  man 
of  virtue  or  merit  hope  for  addition  to  his  character  from  any 
but  such  as  himself.  He  that  commends  another  engages  so 
much  of  his  own  reputation  as  he  gives  to  that  person  com- 
mended ;  and  he  that  has  nothing  laudable  in  himself  is  not  of 
ability  to  be  such  a  surety.  The  wise  Phocion**  was  so  sensible 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  touched  with  what  the  multitude 

30  approved,  that  upon  a  general  acclamation  made  when  he  was 
making  an  oration,  he  turned  to  an  intelligent  friend  who  stood 
near  him,  and  asked  in  a  surprised  manner,  '  What  slip  have  I 
made  ?  * 

1  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  billet  which  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  and  was  written  to  a  lady  from  a  gentleman  whom 
she  had  highly  commended.  The  author  of  it  had  formerly 
been  her  lover.  When  all  possibility  of  commerce  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  love  was  cut  off,  she  spoke  so  hand- 
somely of  bim,  as  to  give  occasion  to  this  letter. 
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*  Madam, 
*l  should  be  insensible  to  a  stupidity,  if  I  could  forbear 
making  you  my  acknowledgments  for  your  late  mention  of  me 
with  so  much  applause.  It  is,  I  think,  your  fate  to  give  me  new 
sentiments :  as  you  formerly  inspired  me  with  the  true  sense  of 
love,  so  do  you  now  with  the  true  sense  of  glory.  As  desire 
had  the  least  part  in  the  passion  I  heretofore  professed  towards 
you,  so  has  vanity  no  share  in  the  glory  to  which  you  have  now 
raised  me.  Innocence,  knowledge,  beauty,  virtue,  sincerity, 
10  and  discretion,  are  the  constant  ornaments  of  her  who  has  said 
this  of  me.  Fame  is  a  babbler,  but  I  have  arrived  at  the 
highest  glory  in  this  world,  the  commendation  of  the  most  de- 
serving person  in  it.' 

Spectator^  No.  188.]  [October  5,  171 1. 


No.  6      On  Praise  with  Reservation, 

Falsos  honor  juvat,  et  mendax  infamia  terret 

Quern  nisi  mendosum  et  mendacem? 

HoR.  £p.  i.  16.  39. 

I  know  no  manner  of  speaking  so  offensive  as  that  of  giving 
praise,  and  closing  it  with  an  exception  ;  which  proceeds  (where 
men  do  not  do  it  to  introduce  malice,  and  make  calumny  more 
effectual)  from  the  common  error  of  considering  man  as  a 
perfect  creature.  But,  if  we  rightly  examine  things,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  a  sort  of  economy  in  providence,  that  one 
20  shall  excel  where  another  is  defective,  in  order  to  make  men 
■  more  useful  to  each  other,  and  mix  them  in  society.  This  man 
having  this  talent,  and  that  man  another,  is  as  necessary  in 
conversation,  as  one  professing  one  trade,  and  another  another, 
is  beneficial  in  commerce.  The  happiest  climate  does  not 
produce  all  things ;  and  it  was  so  ordered,  that  one  part  of 
the  earth  should  want  the  product  of  another,  for  uniting  man- 
kind in  a  general  correspondence  and  good  understanding.  It 
is,  therefore,  want  of  good  sense  as  well  as  good  nature,  to  say 
Simplidus  has  a  better  judgment,  but  not  so  much  wit  as 
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Latiu3 ;  for  that  these  have  not  each  other's  capacities  is 
no  more  a  diminution  to  either  than  if  you  should  5ay, 
Simplicius  is  nut  Latius,  of  Laiius  not  Simplicius.  The 
heathen  world  had  so  little  notion  that  perfection  was  to  be 
expected  amongst  men,  that  among  them  any  one  quality  or 
endowment  in  an  heroic  decree  made  a  god.  Hercules  had 
strength  ;  but  it  was  never  objected  to  him  that  he  wanted  wit. 
Apollo  presided  over  wit,  and  it  was  never  asked  whether  he 
had  strength.     We  hear  no  exceptions  against  the  beauty  of 

lo  Minerva,  or  the  wisdom  of  Venus.  These  wise  heathens  were 
glad  to  immortalize  any  one  serviceable  gift,  and  overlook  all 
imperfections  in  the  person  who  had  it.  Hut  with  us  it  is  far 
otherwise,  for  we  reject  many  eminent  virtues,  if  they  are  ac- 
companied with  one  apparent  weakness.  The  redeciing  after 
this  manner  made  me  account  for  the  strange  delight  men  take 
in  reading  lampoons  and  scandal,  with  which  the  age  abounds, 
and  of  which  I  receive  frequent  complaints.  Upon  mature 
consideration,  I  find  it  is  principally  (or  this  reason,  that  the 
worst  of  mankind,  the  libellers,  receive  so  much  encourage- 

lo  mem  in  the  world.  The  low  race  of  men  take  a  secret 
pleasure  in  finding  an  eminent  character  levelled  to  Iheir 
condition  by  a  report  of  its  defects;  and  keep  themselves  in 
countenance,  though  they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues, 
if  they  believe  they  have  in  common  with  a  great  person  any 
one  fault.  The  libeller  falls  in  with  this  humour,  and  gratifies 
this  baseness  of  temper,  which  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  extra- 
ordinary meriL  It  is  from  this,  that  libel  and  satire  are 
promiscuously  joined  together  in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar, 
though  the  satirist  and  libeller  differ  as  much  as  the  magis- 

]o  tratc  and  the  murderer.  In  the  consideration  of  human  life, 
the  satirist  never  falls  upon  persons  who  are  nut  glaringly 
faulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none  but  who  are  conspicuously 
commendable.  Were  I  to  expose  any  vice  in  a  good  or 
great  man,  it  should  certainly  be  by  correcting  it  in  some 
one  where  that  crime  was  the  most  distinguishing  part  of 
the  character ;  as  pages  are  eliastiied  for  the  admonition  of 
princes".  When  it  is  performed  otherwise,  the  vicious  are 
kept  in  credit,  by  placing  men  of  merit  in  the  same  accusation. 
But  ail  the  pasquils",  lampoons,  and  hbels  we  meet  with  now-a- 

40  days  are  a  sort  of  playing  with  the  four-and -twenty  letters,  a; 
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throwing  them  into  names  and  characters,  without  sense,  truth, 
or  wit.  In  this  case,  I  am  in  great  perplexity  to  know  whom 
they  mean,  and  should  be  in  distress  for  those  they  abuse,  if  I 
did  not  see  their  judgment  and  ingenuity  in  those  they  com- 
mend. This  is  the  true  way  of  examining  a  libel ;  and  when 
men  consider,  that  no  one  man  living  thinks  the  better  of  their 
heroes  and  patrons  for  the  panegyric  given  them,  none  can 
think  themselves  lessened  by  their  invective.  The  hero  or 
patron  in  a  libel  is  but  a  scavenger  to  carry  off  the  dirt,  and 

10  by  that  very  employment  is  the  filthiest  creature  in  the  street. 
Dedications  and  panegyrics  are  frequently  ridiculous,  let  them 
be  addressed  where  they  will ;  but  at  the  front,  or  in  the 
body  of  a  libel,  to  commend  a  man,  is  saying  to  the  persons 
applauded,  *  My  Lord,  or  Sir,  I  have  pulled  down  all  men  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  think  great  and  honourable,  and  here  is 
a  clear  stage  ;  you  may,  as  you  please,  be  valiant  or  wise  ;  you 
may  choose  to  be  on  the  military  or  civil  list ;  for  there  is  no 
one  brave  who  commands,  or  just  who  has  power.  You  may 
rule  the  world  now  it  is  empty,  which  exploded«you  when  it 

20  was  full :  I  have  knocked  out  the  brains  of  all  whom  mankind 
thought  good  for  any  thing ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
reward  that  invention,  which  found  out  the  only  expedient  to 
make  your  lordship,  or  your  worship,  of  any  consideration.* 

Had  I  the  honour  to  be  in  a  libel,  and  had  escaped  the 
approbation  of  the  author,  I  should  look  upon  it  exactly  in  this 
manner.  But  though  it  is  a  thing  thus  perfectly  indifferent 
who  is  exalted  or  debased  in  such  performances,  yet  it  is  not 
so  with  relation  to  the  authors  of  them  ;  therefore,  I  shall,  for 
the  good  of  my  country,  hereafter  take  upon  me  to  punish 

30  these  wretches.  What  is  already  passed  may  die  away  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  and  continue  in  its  present  oblivion ; 
but,  for  the  future,  I  shall  take  notice  of  such  enemies  to 
honour  and  virtue,  and  preserve  them  to  immortal  infamy. 
Their  names  shall  give  fresh  offence  many  ages  hence,  and 
be  detested  a  thousand  years  after  the  commission  of  their 
crime.  It  shall  not  avail,  that  these  children  of  infamy  publish 
their  works  under  feigned  names,  or  under  none  at  all ;  for  I 
am  so  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  styles  of  all  my 
contemporaries,  that  I  shall  not  fail  of  doing  them  justice, 

40  with  their  proper  names,  and  at  their  full  length.    Let  those 
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■:,  therefore,  enjoy  their  present  act  of  oblivion,  and 
take  care  how  they  offend  hereafter. 

Bui,  to  avert  oar  eyes  from  such  objects,  it  is,  mcthinks,  but  re- 
quisite lo  settle  our  opinion  in  the  case  of  praise  and  blame ;  and 
I  believe,  the  only  true  way  to  cure  Ihat  sensibility  of  reproach, 
which  is  a  common  weakness  with  the  most  virtuous  men,  is  to 
fix  their  regard  firmly  upon  only  what  is  strictly  true,  in  relation 
ID  their  advantage,  as  well  as  diminution.  For,  if  I  am  pleased 
with  commendation  which  1  do  nut  deserve,  1  shall,  from  the 

:o  same  temper,  be  concerned  at  scandal  I  do  not  deserve.  But 
he  that  can  think  of  false  applause  with  as  much  contempt,  a^ 
false  detraction,  will  certainly  be  prepared  for  all  adventures, 
and  will  become  ail  occasions.  '  Undeserved  praise  can  pUase 
only  those  who  want  merit,  and  undeserved  reproach  frighten 
only  those  who  want  sincerity",'  I  have  thought  of  this  with  so 
much  attention,  that  I  fancy  there  can  be  no  other  method  in 
nature  found  for  the  cure  of  that  delicacy  which  gives  good 
men  pain  under  calumny,  but  placing  satisfaction  no  where 
but  in  a  Just  sense  of  their  own  Integrity,  without  regard  [o 

20  the  opinion  of  others.  If  we  have  not  such  a  foundation  as 
this,  there  is  no  help  against  scandal  but  being  in  obscurity, 
which  to  noble  minds  is  not  being  at  all.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
this  love  of  praise  dwells  most  in  great  and  heroic  spirits  ;  and 
those  who  best  deserve  it  have  generally  the  most  exquisite 
relish  of  it.  Methinks  I  sec  the  renowned  Alexander,  after  a 
painful  and  laborious  march,  amidst  the  heats  of  a  parched  soil 
and  a  burning  climate,  sitting  over  the  head  of  a  fountain,  and, 
after  a  draught  of  water,  pronounce  that  memorable  saying, 
*Oh!    Athenians!    How  much  do  I  suffer  that  you  may  speak 

JO  well  of  mel'  The  Athenians  were  at  that  time  the  learned  of 
the  world,  and  their  libels  against  Alexander  were  written,  as 
he  was  a  professed  enemy  of  their  state.  But  how  monstrous 
would  such  invectives  have  appeared  in  Macedonians  1 

As  love  of  reputation  is  a  darling  passion  in  great  men,  so 
the  defence  of  them  in  this  particular  is  the  business  of  every 
man  of  honour  and  honesty.  We  should  run  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  if  a  public  building  was  on  fire,  to  their  relief ;  and  all  who 
spread  or  publish  such  detestable  pieces  as  traduce  their  merit, 
should  be  used  like  incendiaries.     It  is  the  common  cause  of 

40  our  country  to  support  the  reputation  of  those  who  preserve  it 
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against  invaders  ;  and  every  man  is  attacked  in  the  person  of 
that  neighbour  who  deserves  well  of  him. 

Toiler^  No.  92.]  [November  10,  1709. 


BTo.  e.    On  Envy. 

Di  bene  fecenint,  inopis  me,  qnodaue  pusilli 
Finxenmt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis. 

HoR.  Sat.  1.  4.  17. 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye,  which  methought  ex- 
pressed an  emotion  of  heart  very  different  from  what  could  be 
raised  by  an  object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked 
at,  I  began  to  consider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the 
condition  of  an  envious  man.  Some  have  fancied  that  envy  has 
a  certain  magical  force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious 

10  have,  by  their  fascination,  blasted  the  enjoyments  of  the  happy. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  ^  says,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  re- 
mark the  times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke  of  an  envious  eye 
is  most  effectually  pernicious,  and  have  observed  that  it  has 
been  when  the  person  envied  has  been  in  any  circumstance  of 
glory  and  triumph.  At  such  a  time  the  mind  of  the  prosperous 
man  goes,  as  it  were,  abroad,  among  things  without  him,  and  is 
more  exposed  to  the  malignity.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
speculations  so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat  the  many  excellent 
things  which  one  might  collect  out  of  authors  upon  this  miser- 

2o  able  affection  ;  but  keeping  in  the  road  of  common  life,  consider 
the  envious  man  with  relation  to  these  three  heads,  his  pains, 
his  reliefs,  and  his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions  which  ought 
to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  his  life  is  inverted ;  and 
the  objects  which  administer  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  exempt  from  this  passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to 
persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  are  odious.  Youth,  beauty,  valour,  and  wisdom,  are 
provocations  of  their  displeasure.    What  a  wretched  and  apos- 

30  tate  state  is  this :  to  be  offended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a 
man  because  we  approve  him !    The  condition  of  the  envious 
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man  is  llie  most  emphatically  miserable ;  he  is  not  only  in- 
capable of  rejoicing  in  anolher's  merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a 
world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot  against  liis  quiet,  by 
studying  their  own  happiness  and  advanlajje.  Will  Prosper  is 
an  honest  tale-bearer  ;  he  makes  it  his  business  lo  join  in  con- 
versation with  envious  men.  He  points  to  such  a  handsome 
youug  fellow,  and  whispers  that  he  Is  secretly  married  to  a 
great  fortune.  When  they  doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to 
prove  it ;  and  never  fails  lo  aggravate  their  distress  by  assur- 

>o  ing  them,  thai,  to  his  knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle  will  leave 
him  some  thousands.  Will  Has  many  arts  of  this  kind  to  tor- 
ture this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights  in  it.  When  he  finds  them 
change  colour,  and  say  faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news  is 
true,  he  has  the  malice  to  speak  some  good  or  other  of  every 
man  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man,  are  those  little  blemishes  and 
imperfections  that  discover  themselves  in  an  illustrious  cha- 
racter. It  is  mailer  of  great  consolation  to  an  envious  person, 
when  a  rnan  of  known  honour  does  a  thing  unworthy  of  himself ; 

JO  or  when  any  action  ivhich  was  well  executed,  upon  better  infor- 
mation appears  so  altered  in  its  circumstances,  that  the  fame  of 
it  is  divided  among  many,  instead  of  being  attributed  lo  one. 
This  is  a  secret  satisfaction  to  ihciic  malignants;  for  the  person 
whom  they  before  could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is  nearer  their 
own  condition  as  soon  as  his  merit  is  shared  among  others.  I 
remember  some  years  ago,  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  The  little  wits,  who  were  in- 
capable of  writing  it,  began  to  puil  in  pieces  the  supposed 
writer.     When   that   would   not  do,  they  took   <;reat  pains  to 

JO  suppress  the  opinion  that  it  was  his.  That  again  failed.  The 
next  refuge  was,  to  say  it  was  overlooked  by  one  man,  and 
many  pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An  honest  fellow,  who 
sal  amongst  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this  subject,  cried 
out, '  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure  none  of  you  yourselves  had  a 
hand  in  it,  you  are  but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ  it."  But 
the  most  usual  succour  to  the  envious,  in  cases  of  nanieless 
merit  in  this  kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible,  unfixed, 
and  by  that  means  lo  hinder  the  reputation  of  it  from  falling 
upon  any  particular  person.     You  see  an  envious  man  dear  up 
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in  one  point,  you  mention  his  uneasiness  in  another.  When  he 
hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich,  he  turns  pale,  but  recovers  when 
you  add  that  he  has  many  children.  In  a  word,  the  only  sure 
way  to  an  envious  man's  favour  is  not  to  deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it  is  like 
reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  romance  ;  the  magnificence  of 
his  house  consists  in  the  many  limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain. 
If  any  who  promised  themselves  success  in  any  uncommon 
undertaking  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at  what 

10  would  have  been  useful  and  laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and 
derision,  the  envious  man,  under  the  colour  of  hating  vain-glory, 
can  smile  with  an  inward  wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  effect  it 
may  have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the  future. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  I 
have  made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue 
to  me  from  these  my  speculations  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
myself,  I  think  I  have  a  genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hearing  in 
a  cofiee-house  one  of  my  papers  commended,  I  immediately 
apprehended  the  envy  that  would  spring  from  that  applause  ; 

20  and  therefore  gave  a  description  of  my  face^  the  next  day ;  being 
resolved,  as  I  grow  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  resign  my  preten- 
sions to  beauty.  This,  I  hope,  may  give  some  ease  to  those  un- 
happy gentlemen  who  do  me  the  honoiu:  to  torment  themselves 
upon  the  account  of  this  my  paper.  As  their  case  is  very 
deplorable,  and  deserves  compassion,  I  shall  sometimes  be  dull 
in  pity  to  them,  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  administer  consola- 
tions to  them  by  farther  discoveries  of  my  person.  In  the 
meanwhile,  if  any  one  says  the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be 
some  relief  to  them  to  think  that  he  does  not  show  it  in  com- 

30  pany.  And  if  any  one  praises  his  morality,  they  may  comfort 
themselves  by  considering  that  his  face  is  none  of  the  longest. 

Spectator^  No.  19.]  [March  22,  171 1. 


ITo.  7.     On  Flattery;  Character  of  an  agreeable  Companion, 
Si  dixeris  sestao,  sadat. — ^Juv.  Sat  iii.  log. 

An  old  acquaintance,  who  met  me  this  morning,  seemed 
overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  as  well  as  he  had 

c  2 
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known  me  do  these  forty  years:  'but,' continued  he.  'not  quite 
the  man  you  were,  when  we  visited  together  at  Lady  Brighlly's. 
Oh  !  Isaac,  those  days  are  over.  Do  you  thinic  there  are  any 
such  fine  crealurcs  now  living,  as  we  then  conversed  with?' 
He  went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  circunrisiances,  which, 
in  his  imagination,  must  needs  please  me  ;  but  they  had  quite 
the  contrary  etftct.  The  flattery  with  which  he  be^an,  in 
telling  me  how  well  I  wore,  was  not  disagreeable  ;  but  his 
indiscreet  mention  of  a  set  of  acquaintance  we  had  out-lived, 

o  recalled  ten  thousand  things  to  my  memory,  which  made  me 
reflect  upon  my  present  condition  with  regret.  Had  he  indeed 
been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long  absence,  to  felicitate  me  upon  an 
indolent  and  easy  old  age  ;  and  mentioned  how  much  he  and 
I  had  to  thank  for,  who  at  our  lime  of  day  could  walk  firmly, 
eat  heartily,  and  converse  cheerfully,  be  had  kept  up  my  plea- 
sure in  myself.  But  of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  so  shocking 
as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  They  ordinarily  begin  upon 
something  that  Ihey  know  must  be  a  satisfaction  ;  but  then,  for 
fear  of  the  imputation  of  flattery,  they  follow  it  with  the  last 

o  thing  in  the  world  of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  Is  this 
that  perplexes  civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is  such 
a  general  outcry  among  us  against  flatterers  is,  that  there  are 
so  very  few  good  ones.  Il  is  the  nicest  art  in  this  life,  and  is  a 
part  of  eloquence  which  does  not  want  the  preparalii 
necessary  to  all  other  parts  of  ii,  that  your  audience  should 
be  your  well-wishers  ;  for  praise  from  an  enemy 
pleasing  of  all  commendations. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  m( 
to  a  man  for  a  constancy  is  he  that  has  no  shining  qualities, 

o  is  a  certain  degree  ahove  great  imperfections  ;  whom  be 
live  with  as  his  inferior,  and  who  will  either  overlook,  or 
observe  his  little  defects.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this 
either  now  and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man 
silently  flatter  himself  in  his  superiority  to  him.  If  you  take 
notice,  there  is  hardly  a  rich  man  in  the  world,  who  has  not 
such  a  led  friend"  of  small  consideration,  who  is  a  darling  for  his 
insignificancy.  It  is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  shape 
a  species  below  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  our  service, 
is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.    These  dependanis  are  of  excellent 

0  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not  a  mind  to  dress  j  or 
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to  exclude  solitude,  when  one  has  neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to 
company.  There  are  of  this  good-natured  order,  who  are  so 
kind  as  to  divide  themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to 
many.  Five  or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  exclude  the  spleen,  without  fees,  from  the  families  they 
frequent.  If  they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can  be  com- 
pany when  you  take  it.  Very  great  benefactors  to  the  rich,  or 
those  whom  they  call  people  at  their  ease,  are  your  persons  of 
no  consequence.     I  have  known  some  of  them,  by  the  help  of 

lo  a  little  cunning,  make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  the 
course  of  the  town,  and  the  general  characters  of  persons  ;  by 
this  means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the  most  agreeable  false- 
hoods imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  you,  that  such  a  one  of 
a  quite  contrary  party  said,  *  That  though  you  were  engaged  in 
different  interests,  yet  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  your 
good  sense  and  address.'  When  one  of  these  has  a  little 
cunning,  he  passes  his  time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  him- 
self and  his  friends  ;  for  his  position  is  never  to  report  or  speak 
a  displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.    As  for  letting  him  go  on  in 

20  an  error,  he  knows,  advice  against  them  is  the  office  of  persons 
of  greater  talents  and  less  discretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer,  assentaior,  implies  no  more 
than  a  person  that  barely  consents  ;  and  indeed  such  a  one,  if 
a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or  maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought 
too  dear.  Such  a  one  never  contradicts  you  ;  but  gains  upon 
you,  not  by  a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms, 
but  liking  whatever  you  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same  time,  is 
ready  to  beg  your  pardon,  and  gainsay  you,  if  you  chance  to 
speak  ill  of  yourself.     An  old  lady  is  very  seldom  without 

30  such  a  companion  as  this,  who  can  recite  the  names  of  all 
her  lovers,  and  the  matches  refused  by  her  in  the  days 
when  she  minded  such  vanities,  as  she  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  though  she  so  much  approves  the  mention  of  them. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder 
than  herself;  her  years  serving  at  once  to  recommend  her 
patroness's  age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all 
other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely  necessitous 
in  this  particular.    I  have  indeed  one  who  smokes  with  me 

40  often ;  but  his  parts  are  so  low,  that  all  the  incense  he  does  me 
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is  to  Rl\  his  pipe  wi 
as  I  lake.  This  is 
of;  yet  there  are  i 
irompany  ihan  in  ih 
be  a  hard  matter  t< 
llattered  ;  but  if  wi 
■he  pleasure  in  it 
which  we  lay  out. 


tnany  whifTs 
all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable 
lore  hours  when  1  would  rather  be  in  his 
It  of  the  brightest  man  1  know.  It  would 
give  an  account  of  this  inclination  to  be 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we  shall  find,  that 
5  something  like  that  of  receiving  money 
Every   man   thinks   he   has  an  estate  of 


reputation,  and  is  glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it 
lo  home  to  him.  It  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed 
to  him  in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money  be 
good.  All  that  we  want,  to  be  pleased  with  flattery,  is  to  be- 
lieve that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us.  It  is  by  this  one 
accident,  that  absurd  creatures  often  outrun  the  most  skilful  in 
this  art.  Their  want  of  ability  is  here  an  advantage  ;  and  their 
blumncss,  as  it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb,  whom 
he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood;  and  a  third  person  on  the  stage 

lo  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark  >■,  *  This  fellow  has  an  art  of 
making  fools  madmen."  The  love  of  flattery  is,  indeed,  some- 
times the  wenkness  of  a  great  mind  ;  but  you  see  it  also  in 
persons,  who  otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  any 
thing  above  mere  sensuality.  These  lallcr  it  sometimes  im- 
proves ;  hut  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool  is  in  himself 
the  object  of  pity,  until  he  is  flattered.  By  the  force  of  that,  his 
stupidity  is  raised  into  aljectation,  and  he  becomes  of  dignity 
enough  to  be  ridiculous.  I  remember  a  droll",  that  upon  one's 
saying,  '  The  times  are  so  ticklish,  that  there  must  great  care  be 

JO  taken  what  one  says  in  conversation  ;'  answered  with  an  air  of 
surliness  and  honesty,  '  If  people  wilt  be  free,  let  them  be  so  in 
the  manner  that  I  am,  who  never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face." 
He  had  no  reputation  for  saying  dangerous  truths  ;  therefore 
when  it  was  repeated,  'You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face?' 
'  Yes,'  says  he, '  1  flatter  him.' 

It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any  but  the 
unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  themselvf 
infirmity.     In  this  latter  case  we  have  a  member  of  our  club, 
who,  when  Sir  Jeflery''  falls  asleep,  wakens  him  with  snoring. 

10  This  makes  Sir  Jeffery  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  longOE 
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to  sec  there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who  are 
more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  consideration,  it  is 
the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
character  below  the  flatterer,  except  he  that  envies  him.  You 
meet  with  fellows  prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their 
condescensions  and  expressions ;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  As  a  coxcomb  is  a  fool 
of  parts,  so  is  a  flatterer  a  knave  of  parts. 
10  The  best  of  this  order,  that  I  know,  is  one  who  disguises  it 
under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof.  He  told  an  arrant 
driveller  the  other  day,  that  he  did  not  care  for  being  in  com- 
pany with  him,  because  he  heard  he  turned  his  absent  friends  into 
ridicule.  And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied  with 
a  very  angry  tone,  *  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  know  more 
of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  concerned,  than  you  who 
were  then  in  your  nurse's  arms.' 

Ta//er,  No.  208.]  [August  8,  17 10. 


ITo.  8.    On  Pride,  as  affecting  the  Reason, 

Nimimm  insantis  panels  videatnr,  eo  quod 
Maxima  pars  hominmn  morbo  jactatnr  eodem. 

HoR.  Sat  ii.  3.  1 20. 

There  is  no  affection  of  the  mind  so  much  blended  in  human 
30  nature,  and  wrought  into  our  very  constitution,  as  pride.  It 
appears  under  a  multitude  of  disguises,  and  breaks  out  in  ten 
thousand  different  symptoms.  Every  one  feels  it  in  himself, 
and  yet  wonders  to  see  it  in  his  neighbour.  I  must  confess,  I 
met  with  an  instance  of  it  the  other  day,  where  I  should  very 
little  have  expected  it.  Who  would  believe  the  proud  person  I 
am  going  to  speak  of  is  a  cobbler  upon  Ludgate-hill  ?  This 
artist  being  naturally  a  lover  of  respect,  and  considering  that 
his  circumstances  are  such  that  no  man  living  will  give  it  him, 
has  contrived  the  figure  of  a  beau,  in  wood  ;  who  stands  before 
30  him  in  a  bending  posture,  with  his  hat  under  his  left  arm,  and 
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his  right  hand  extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  a  thread, 
a  piece  of  wax,  or  an  awl,  according  to  the  particular  service 
in  which  his  master  thinks  fit  to  employ  him.  When  I  saw 
him,  he  held  a  candle  in  this  obsequious  posture.  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  the  cobbler's  invention,  that  had  so  in- 
geniously contrived  an  inferior,  and  stood  a  little  while  con- 
templating this  inverted  idolatry,  wherein  the  image  did 
homage  to  the  man.  When  we  meet  with  such  a  fantastic 
vanity  in  one  of  this  order,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  may  trace  it 

10  through  all  degrees  above  it,  and  particularly  through  all  the 
steps  of  greatness.  We  easily  see  the  absurdity  of  pride  when 
it  enters  into  the  heart  of  a  cobbler ;  though  in  reality  it  is 
altogether  as  ridiculous  and  unreasonable,  wherever  it  takes 
possession  of  a  human  creature.  There  is  no  temptation  to 
it  from  the  reflection  upon  our  being  in  general,  or  upon  any 
comparative  perfection,  whereby  one  man  may  excel  another. 
The  greater  a  man's  knowledge  is,  the  greater  motive  he  may 
seem  to  have  for  pride  ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  one 
rises,  the  other  sinks,  it  being  the  chief  office  of  wisdom  to  dis- 

20  cover  to  us  our  weaknesses  and  imperfections. 

As  folly  is  the  foundation  of  pride,  the  natural  superstructure 
of  it  is  madness.  If  there  was  an  occasion  for  the  experiment, 
I  would  not  question  to  make  a  proud  man  a  lunatic  in  three 
weeks'  time  ;  provided  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  ripen  his  frenzy 
with  proper  applications.  It  is  an  admirable  reflection**  in 
Terence,  where  it  is  said  of  a  parasite.  Hie  homines  ex  stultis 
facit  insanos,  *  This  fellow,'  says  he,  *  has  an  art  of  converting 
fools  into  madmen.'  When  I  was  in  France,  the  region  of 
complaisance  and  vanity,  I  have  often  observed,  that  a  great 

30  man  who  has  entered  a  levee  of  flatterers  humble  and  tem- 
perate, has  grown  so  insensibly  heated  by  the  court  which 
was  paid  him  on  all  sides,  that  he  has  been  quite  distracted 
before  he  could  get  into  his  coach. 

If  we  consult  the  collegiates  of  Moor-flelds,  we  shall  find 
most  of  them  are  beholden  to  their  pride  for  their  introduction 
into  that  magnificent  palace  °.  I  had,  some  years  ago,  the 
curiosity  to  enquire  into  the  particular  circumstances  of  these 
whimsical  freeholders  :  and  learned  from  their  own  mouths  the 
condition  and  character  of  each  of  them.     Indeed,  I  found 

40  that  all  i  spoke  to  were  persons  of  quality.    There  were  at 
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that  time  five  duchesses,  three  earls,  two  heathen  gods,  an 
emperor,  and  a  prophet.  There  were  also  a  great  number  of 
such  as  were  locked  up  from  their  estates,  and  others  who 
concealed  their  titles.  A  leather-seller  of  Taunton  whispered 
me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  'the  duke  of  Monmouth;'  but 
begged  me  not  to  betray  him.  At  a  little  distance  from  him 
sat  a  tailor's  wife,  who  asked,  me,  as  I  went,  if  I  had  seen  the 
sword-bearer :  upon  which  I  presumed  to  ask  her,  who  she 
was  ?  and  was  answered,  *  my  lady  mayoress.' 

lo  I  was  very  sensibly  touched  with  compassion  towards  these 
miserable  people  ;  and,  indeed,  extremely  mortified  to  see 
human  nature  capable  of  being  thus  disfigured.  However,  I 
reaped  this  benefit  from  it,  that  I  was  resolved  to  guard  myself 
against  a  passion  which  makes  such  havoc  in  the  brain,  and 
produces  so  much  disorder  in  the  imagination.  For  this  reason 
I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  down  the  secret  swellings  of  re- 
sentment, and  stifle  the  very  first  suggestions  of  self-esteem ; 
to  establish  my  mind  in  tranquillity,  and  over-value  nothing  in 
my  own  or  in  another's  possession. 

20  For  the  benefit  of  such  whose  heads  are  a  little  turned, 
though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  qualify  them  for  the 
place  of  which  I  have  been  now  speaking,  I  shall  assign  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  college  which  I  am  erecting,  for  the  cure  of 
this  dangerous  distemper. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  persons,  whose  disturbance 
arises  from  pride,  and  whom  I  shall  use  all  possible  diligence 
to  cure,  are  such  as  are  hidden  in  the  appearance  of  quite 
contrary  habits  and  dispositions.  Among  such,  I  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  take  care  of  one  who  is  under  the  most  subtle 

30  species  of  pride  that  I  have  observed  in  my  whole  experience. 
This  patient  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect,  as 
being  an  old  courtier,  and  a  friend  of  mine  in  my  youth.  The 
man  has  but  a  bare  subsistence,  just  enough  to  pay  his  reckoning 
with  us  at  the  *  Trumpet '  ^ :  but,  by  having  spent  the  beginning 
of  his  life  in  the  hearing  of  great  men  and  persons  of  power,  he 
is  always  promising  to  do  good  ofHces  to  introduce  every  man 
he  converses  with  into  the  world  ;  will  desire  one  of  ten  times 
his  substance  to  let  him  see  him  sometimes,  and  hints  to  him, 
that  he  does  not  forget  him.     He  answers  to  matters  of  no 

40  consequence  with  great  circumspection  ;  but,  however,  main- 
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tains  a  general  civility  in  his  words  and  actions,  and  an  insolent 
benevolence  Id  all  whom  he  has  lo  do  with.  This  he  practises 
with  a  grave  tone  and  air ;  and  though  I  am  his  senior  by 
twelve  years,  and  richer  by  forty  pounds  per  annum,  he  had 
yesterday  the  impudence  to  commend  me  to  my  face,  and  tell 
me, '  he  should  be  always  ready  to  encourage  me.'  In  a  word, 
he  is  a  very  insignificant  fellow,  but  exceeding  gracious.     The 


best  r 
myself  t( 


character 


1  make  him  for  his  favours  is,  to  carry  him 
0  Bedlam,  and  see  him  well  taken  care  of. 

I  person  I  shall  provide  for  is  of  a  quite  contrary 
■,  that  has  in  him  all  Ihe  siifTness  and  insolence  of 
without  a  grain  of  sense  or  good-nature,  to  make  it 
either  respected  or  beloved.  His  pride  has  infected  ever)' 
muscle  of  his  face  ;  and  yet,  after  all  liis  endeavours  lo 
show  mankind  that  he  contemns  them,  he  is  only  neglected 
by  all  that  see  him,  as  not  of  consequence  enough  to  be 
bated. 

For  the  cure  of  this  particular  sort  of  madness,  it  will  be 

necessary  to  break  through  all  forms  with  him,  and  familiarize 

*o  his  carriage  by  the  use  of  a  good  cudgel.     It  may  likewise  be 

of  great  benefit  to  make  him  jump  over  a  slick  half  a  dozen 

times  every  morning. 

A  third,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye.  Is  a  young  fellow,  whose 
lunacy  is  such  that  he  boasts  of  nothing  but  what  be  ought  10 
be  ashamed  of.  He  ...  .  talks  publiekly  of  having  committed 
crimes  which  he  ought  to  be  hanged  for  by  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

There  are  several  others  whose  brains  are  hurt  with  pride, 
and  whom  I  may  hereafter  attempt  to  recover ;  but  shall 
JO  conclude  my  present  fist  with  an  old  woman,  who  is  just 
dropping  into  her  grave,  Ibat  talks  of  nothing  but  her  birth. 
Though  she  has  not  a  tooth  in  her  head,  she  expects  t' 
valued  for  the  blood  in  her  veins ;  which  she  fancies  is  n 
belter  than  that  which  glows  in  the  cheeks  ol  Belinda"  and  a 
half  the  town  on  fire. 
Tailtr,  No.  127.]  (January  31,  171 
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TSlo.  9.     On  Anger. 

Animnm  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 
Imperat  HoR.  Ep.  1.  2.  6a. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  such  a  one  is  very  good- 
natured,  but  very  passionate.  The  expression,  indeed,  is  very 
good-natured,  to  allow  passionate  people  so  much  quarter :  but 
1  think  a  passionate  man  deserves  the  least  indulgence  imagin- 
able. It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over ;  that  is,  all  the  mischief  he 
does  is  quickly  dispatched,  which,  I  think,  is  no  great  recom- 
mendation to  favour.  I  have  known  one  of  these  good-natured 
passionate  men  say  in  a  mixed  company,  even  to  his  own  wife 
or  child,  such  things  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  his  family 

10  would  not  have  spoken,  even  in  imagination.  It  is  certain  that 
quick  sensibility  is  inseparable  from  a  ready  understanding ; 
but  why  should  not  that  good  understanding  call  to  itself  all  its 
force  on  such  occasions,  to  master  that  sudden  inclination  to 
anger?  One  of  the  greatest  souls ^  now  in  the  world  is  the  most 
subject  by  nature  to  anger,  and  yet  so  famous,  from  a  conquest 
of  himself  this  way  that  he  is  the  known  example  when  you 
talk  of  temper  and  command  of  a  man's  self.  To  contain  the 
spirit  of  anger,  is  the  worthiest  discipline  we  can  put  ourselves 
ta     When  a  man  has  made  any  progress  this  way,  a  frivolous 

30  fellow  in  a  passion  is  to  him  as  contemptible  as  a  froward  child. 
It  ought  to  be  the  study  of  every  man  for  his  own  quiet  and 
peace.  When  he  stands  combustible  and  ready  to  flame  upon 
every  thing  that  touches  him,  life  is  as  uneasy  to  himself  as  it  is 
to  aU  about  him.  Syncropius  leads,  of  all  men  living,  the  most 
ridiculous  life ;  he  is  ever  offending  and  begging  pardon.  If 
his  man  enters  the  room  without  what  he  was  sent  for — *  That 
blockhead,'  begins  he — 'Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  pardon,  but 
servants  now-a-days' — .  The  wrong  plates  are  laid,  they  are 
thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  his  wife  stands  by  in  pain 

30  for  him,  which  he  sees  in  her  face,  and  answers  as  if  he  had 
heard  all  she  was  thinking: — *Why.^  what  the  devil!  Why 
don't  you  take  care  to  give  orders  in  these  things?'  His 
friends  sit  down  to  a  tasteless  plenty  of  every  thing,  every 
minute  expecting  new  insults  from  his  impertinent  passions. 
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In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or  visit  Syncropius,  is  no  other  than 
going  to  see  him  exercise  his  family,  exercise  their  patience, 
and  his  own  anger. 

It  is  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  confusion  in  which  this 
good-natured  angry  man  must  needs  behold  his  friends,  while 
he  thus  lays  about  him,  does  not  give  him  so  much  reflection, 
as  to  create  an  amendment.  This  is  the  most  scandalous 
disuse  of  reason  imaginable :  all  the  harmless  part  of  him  is 
no  more  than  that  of  a  bull-dog,  they  are  tame  no  longer  than 
lo  they  are  not  offended.  One  of  these  good-natured  angry  men 
shall,  in  an  instant,  assemble  together  so  many  allusions  to 
secret  circumstances,  as  are  enough  to  dissolve  the  peace  of  all 
the  families  and  friends  he  is  acquainted  with  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  yet  the  next  moment  be  the  best-natured  man  in  the 
whole  world.  If  you  would  see  passion  in  its  purity,  without 
mixture  of  reason,  behold  it  represented  in  a  mad  hero,  drawn 
by  a  mad  poet.    Nat.  Lee^  m^es  his  Alexander  say  thus : — 

Away !  begone  I  and  give  a  whirlwind  room. 
Or  I  will  blow  yon  up  like  dust!   Avauntl 
20  Madness  but  meanly  represents  my  tolL 

Eternal  discord ! 

Fury  1  revenge  I  disdain  and  indignation  I 
Tear  my  swolKn  breast,  make  way  for  fire  and  tempest 
My  brain  is  burst,  debate  and  reason  quenched ; 
"The  storm  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  heart 
Splits  with  the  rack ;  while  passions,  like  the  wind, 
Rise  up  to  heav'n,  and  put  out  all  the  stars. 

Every  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the  day  with  as 
little  consistency,  and  threatens  things  as  much  out  of  his 
30  power. 

The  next  disagreeable  person  to  the  outrageous  gentleman,  is 
one  of  a  much  lower  order  of  anger,  and  he  is  what  we  com- 
monly call  a  peevish  fellow.  A  peevish  fellow  is  one  who  has 
some  reason  in  himself  for  being  out  of  humour,  or  has  a 
natural  incapacity  for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all.  who 
are  happier  than  himself  with  pishes  and  pshaws,  or  other  well- 
bred  interjections,  at  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  in  his 
presence.  There  should  be  physic  mixed  in  the  food  of  all 
which  these  fellows  eat  in  good  company.  This  degree  of 
40  anger  passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judgment,  that  will  not 
admit  of  being  easily  pleased  ;  but  none  above  the  character  of 
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wearing  a  peevish  man's  livery  ought  to  bear  with  his  ill 
manners.  AH  things  among  men  of  sense  and  condition  should 
pass  the  censure,  and  have  the  protection,  of  the  eye  of  reason. 
No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  humour,  whim, 
or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him 
for  bread.  Next  to  the  peevish  fellow  is  the  snarler.  This 
gentleman  deals  mightily  in  what  we  call  the  irony;  and  as 
those  sort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against  those  below 
them,  you  see  their  humour  best  in  their  talk  to  their  servants. 

10* This  is  so  like  you;  You  are  a  fine  fellow;  Thou  art  the 
quickest  head-piece ; '  and  the  like.  One  would  think  the 
hectoring,  the  storming,  the  sullen,  and  all  the  different  species 
and  subordinations  of  the  angry  should  be  cured,  by  knowing 
they  live  only  as  pardoned  men  ;  and  how  pitiful  is  the  condi- 
tion of  being  only  suffered !  But  I  am  interrupted  by  the 
pleasantest  scene  of  anger  and  the  disappointment  of  it  that 
I  have  ever  known,  which  happened  while  1  was  yet  writing, 
and  I  overheard  as  I  sat  in  the  back-room  at  a  French  book- 
seller's.   There  came  into  the  shop  a  very  learned  man  with  an 

20  erect  solemn  air ;  and  though  a  person  of  great  parts  other- 
wise, slow  in  understanding  any  thing  which  makes  against 
himself.  The  composure  of  the  faulty  man,  and  the  whimsical 
perplexity  of  him  that  was  justly  angry,  is  perfectly  new. 
After  turning  over  many  volumes,  said  the  seller  to  the  buyer, 
'Sir,  you  know  I  have  long  asked  you  to  send  me  back  the 
first  volume  of  French  sermons  I  formerly  lent  you.' — *  Sir,' 
said  the  chapman^,  'I  have  often  looked  for  it,  but  cannot 
find  it ;  it  is  certainly  lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I  lent  it,  it 
is  so  many  years  ago.'—*  Then,  Sir,  here  is  the  other  volume  ; 

30  111  send  you  home  that,  and  please  to  pay  for  both.' — *  My 
friend,'  replied  he, '  canst  thou  be  so  senseless  as  not  to  know 
that  one  volume  is  as  imperfect  in  my  library  as  in  your 
shop?' — 'Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  you  have  lost  the  first  volume; 
and,  to  be  short,  I  will  be  paid.' — *  Sir,'  answered  the  chapman, 
'  you  are  a  young  man,  your  book  is  lost ;  and  learn  by  this 
little  loss  to  bear  much  greater  adversities,  which  you  must 
expect  to  meet  with.* — *  Yes,  Sir,  but  I'll  bear  when  I  must,  but 
I  have  not  lost  now,  for  I  say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay  me.' — 
'  Friend,  you  grow  warm  ;  I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost ;  and  I 

40  foxeseCy  in  the  course  even  of  a  prosperous  life,  that  you  will 
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meet  afflictions  to  make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot  bear  this  trifle.' 
— *  Sir,  there  is  in  this  case  no  need  of  bearing,  for  you  have 
the  book.' — *  I  say,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  book.  But  your  passion 
will  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be  informed  that  I  have  it  not. 
Learn  resignation  of  yourself  to  the  distresses  of  this  life  :  nay, 
do  not  fret  and  fume  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  of 
an  impatient  spirit,  and  an  impatient  spirit  is  never  without 
woe.' — *  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this  ? ' — *  Yes,  Sir,  there  have 
been  many  things  like  this.  The  loss  is  but  a  trifle  ;  but  your 
lo  temper  is  wanton,  and  incapable  of  the  least  pain  ;  therefore 
let  me  advise  you,  be  patient,  the  book  is  lost,  but  do  not  you 
for  that  reason  lose  yourself.' 

Spectator^  No.  438.]  [July  23,  17 12. 


No.  10.     On  Brcevery, 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 

Pope's  Homer's  //iW,  Bk.  6. 

There  is  no  sort  of  people  whose  conversation  is  so  pleasant 
as  that  of  military  men,  who  derive  their  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity from  thought  and  reflection.  The  many  adventures 
which  attend  their  way  of  life  makes  their  conversation  so 
full  of  incidents,  and  gives  them  so  frank  an  air  in  speaking 
of  what  they  have  been  witnesses  of,  that  no  company  can  be 
more  amiable  than  that  of  men  of  sense  who  are  soldiers. 

20  There  is  a  certain  irregular  way  in  their  narrations  or  dis- 
course, which  has  something  more  warm  and  pleasing  than 
we  meet  with  among  men  who  are  used  to  adjust  and 
methodize  their  thoughts. 

I  was  this  evening  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  friend 
Captain  Sentry  °,  and  I  could  not,  from  the  many  relations 
which  I  drew  him  into  of  what  passed  when  he  was  in  the 
service,  forbear  expressing  my  wonder,  that  the  fear  of  death, 
which  we,  the  rest  of  mankind,  arm  ourselves  against  with 
so  much  contemplation,  reason,  and  philosophy,  should  appear 

30  so  little  in  camps,  that  common  men  march  into  open  breaches, 
meet  opposite  battalions,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  with 
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alacrity.  My  friend  answered  what  I  said  in  the  following 
manner  :  *  What  you  v/onder  at  may  very  naturally  be  the 
subject  of  admiration  to  all  who  are  not  conversant  in  camps ; 
but  when  a  man  has  spent  some  time  in  that  way  of  life,  he 
observes  a  certain  mechanic  courage  which  the  ordinary  race 
of  men  become  masters  of  from  acting  always  in  a  crowd. 
They  see  indeed  many  drop,  but  then  they  see  many  more 
alive  ;  they  observe  themselves  escape  very  narrowly,  and 
they  do  not  know  why  they  should  not  again.     Besides  which 

I  o  general  way  of  loose  thinking,  they  usually  spend  the  other 
part  of  their  time  in  pleasures  upon  which  their  minds  are 
so  entirely  bent,  that  short  labours  or  dangers  are  but  a  cheap 
purchase  of  jollity,  triumph,  victory,  fresh  quarters,  new  scenes, 
and  uncommon  adventures.  Such  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
executive  part  of  an  army,  and  indeed  of  the  gross  of  mankind 
in  general ;  but  none  of  these  men  of  mechanical  courage  have 
ever  made  any  great  figure  in  the  profession  of  arms.  Those 
who  are  formed  for  command,  are  such  as  have  reasoned 
themselves,  out  of  a  consideration  of  greater  good  than  length 

20  of  days,  into  such  a  negligence  of  their  being,  as  to  make  it 
their  first  position,  that  it  is  one  day  to  be  resigned  ; — and 
since  it  is,  in  the  prosecution  of  worthy  actions  and  service 
ot  mankind  they  can  put  it  to  habitual  hazard.  The  event 
of  our  designs,  say  they,  as  it  relates  to  others,  is  uncertain ; 
but  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  it  must  be  prosperous,  while  we 
are  in  the  pursuit  o£  our  duty,  and  within  the  terms  upon 
which  Providence  has  ensured  our  happiness,  whether  we  die 
or  live.  All  that  nature  has  prescribed  must  be  good  ;  and 
as  death  is  natural  to  us,  it  is  absurdity  to  fear  it.     Fear  loses 

30  its  purpose  when  we  are  sure  it  cannot  preserve  us,  and  we 
should  draw  resolution  to  meet  it  from  the  impossibility  to 
escape  it.  Without  a  resignation  to  the  necessity  of  dying, 
there  can  be  no  capacity  in  man  to  attempt  any  thing  that  is 
glorious  :  but  when  they  have  once  attained  to  that  perfection, 
the  pleasures  of  a  life  spent  in  martial  adventures  are  as  great 
as  any  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  The  force  of 
reason  gives  a  certain  beauty,  mixed  with  the  conscience  of  well- 
doing and  thirst  of  glory  to  all  which  before  was  terrible  and 
ghastly  to  the  imagination.     Add  to  this,  that  the  fellowship 

40  of  danger,  the  common  good  of  mankind,  the  general  cause, 
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)  many  men,  ''  ^^ 
nv  incentives 


and  the  manifest  virtue  you  may  obsc 

who  made  no  figure  until  that  day,  are  so  many 

la  destroy  the  little  consideration  of  their  own  persons.    Such 

are  the  heroic  part  of  soldiers,  who  are  qualified  for  leaders. 

As  to  the  rest  whom  I  before  spoke  of,  I  know  noi  how  it 

is,  but  ihey  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  of  being  void  of  thought, 

insomuch  that  on  occasion  of  the  most  imminent  danger  ihey 

are    still    in    the    same    indifference.      Kay    I    remember   an 

instance  of  a  gay  Frenchman",  who  was  led  on  in  battle  by 

o  a  superior  officer  (whose  conduct  it'was  his  custom  to  speak 
of  always  wiih  contempt  and  raillery),  and  in  Ihe  beginniitg 
of  the  action  received  a  wound  he  was  sensible  was  mortal ; 
his  reficciion  on  this  occasion  was,  "  I  wish  I  could  live  another 
hour,  to  see  how  this  blundering  coxcomb  will  get  clear  of  this 
business." 

'  i  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rid  in  the  same 
squadron  of  a  troop  of  horse,  who  were  ever  together  ;  they 
ale,  they  drank,  they  intrigued  ;  in  a  word,  all  their  passions 
and    affections   seemed    to    tend    the    same   way,   and  they 

o  appeared  serviceable  to  each  other  in  them.  We  were  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  march  over  a  river,  and  the  troop 
these  gentlemen  belonged  to  were  to  be  transported  in  a 
ferry-boat,  as  fast  as  they  could.  One  of  the  friends  was  now 
in  the  boat,  while  the  other  was  drawn  up  with  others  by  the 
water-side,  waiting  the  return  of  the  boat.  A  disorder  hap- 
pened in  the  passage  by  an  unruly  horse  ;  and  a  gentleman 
who  had  the  rein  of  his  horse  negligently  under  his  arm,  was 
forced  into  the  water  by  his  horse's  jumping  over.  The  friend 
on  the  shore  cried  out,  "Who  is  that  is  drowned,  trow?""    He 

o  was  immediately  answered,  "Your  friend  Harry  Thompson." 
He  very  gravely  replied,  "  Ay,  he  had  a  mad  horse "  This 
short  epitaph  from  such  a  familiar,  without  more  words,  gave 
me,  at  that  time  under  twenty,  a  very  moderate  opinion  nf 
the  friendship  of  companions.  Thus  is  affection  and  every 
other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted  out  by  the  present 
busy  scene  about  them  ;  they  lament  no  man  whose  capacity 
can  be  supplied  by  another  ;  and  where  men  converse  without 
delicacy,  the  next  man  you  meet  will  serve  as  well  as  he  whom 
you  have  lived  with  half  your  life.  To  such  the  devaslatioii 
i,  ihc  misery  of  inhabitants,  the  cries  of  the  pillaged. 
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and  the  silent  sorrow  of  the  great  unfortunate,  are  ordinary 
objects  ;  their  minds  are  bent  upon  the  little  gratifications  of 
their  own  senses  and  appetites,  forgetful  of  compassion,  in- 
sensible of  glory,  avoiding  only  shame ;  their  whole  hearts 
taken  up  with  the  trivial  hope  of  meeting  and  being  merry. 
These  are  the  people  who  make  up  the  gross  of  the  soldiery. 
But  the  fine  gentleman '^  in  that  band  of  men  is  such  a  one 
as  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  who  is  foremost  in  all  danger  to 
which  he  is  ordered.     His  officers  are  his  friends  and  com- 

10  panions,  as  they  are  men  of  honour  and  gentlemen  ;  the 
private  men  his  brethren,  as  they  are  of  his  species.  He  is 
beloved  of  all  that  behold  him.  They  wish  him  in  danger  as 
he  views  their  ranks,  that  they  may  have  occasions  to  save 
him  at  their  own  hazard.  Mutual  love  is  the  order  of  the 
files  where  he  commands  ;  every  man  afraid  for  himself  and 
his  neighbour,  not  lest  their  commander  should  punish  them, 
but  lest  he  should  be  offended.  Such  is  his  regiment  who 
knows  mankind,  and  feels  their  distresses  so  far  as  to  prevent 
them.    Just  in  distributing  what  is  their  due,  he  would  think 

20  himself  below  their  tailor  to  wear  a  snip  of  their  clothes  in 
lace  upon  his  own  ;  and  below  tjie  most  rapacious  agent  should 
he  enjoy  a  farthing  above  his  own  pay.  Go  on,  brave  man ! 
immortal  glory  is  thy  fortune,  and  immortal  happiness  thy 
reward.' 

Spedaiar^  No.  152.]  [August  24,  171 1. 


Ho.  11.    On  Courage  and  Magnanimity. 

Ea  animi  elatio  quae  cemitiir  in  periculis,  si  justitia  vacat  pugnatqne 
pro  mis  oommodia,  in  vitio  est — TuLL. 

Captain  Sentry  was  last  night  at  the  club,  and  produced  a 
letter  from  Ipswich,  which  his  correspondent  desired  him  to 
communicate  to  his  friend  the  Spectator.  It  contained  an 
account  of  an  engagement  between  a  French  privateer,  com- 
manded by  one  Dominick  Pottiere,  and  a  little  vessel  of  that 
30  place  laden  with  com,  the  master  whereof,  as  I  remember, 
was  one  Goodwin.    The  Englishman  defended  himself  with 
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incredible  bravery,  and  beat  off  (he  French,  after  having  been 
boarded  three  or  four  limes.  The  enemy  si  ill  came  on  with 
greater  fury,  and  hoped  by  his  number  of  men  to  carry  the  prize; 
til]  at  last  the  Englishman,  finding  himself  sink  apace,  and 
ready  to  perish,  struck  ;  but  the  effect  which  this  singular 
gallantry  had  upon  the  captain  of  the  privateer  was  no  other 
than  an  unmanly  desire  of  vengeance  for  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained in  his  several  attacks.  He  told  the  Ipswich  man  in  a 
speaking-trumpet,   that  he  would  not  take  him  aboard,  and 

0  that  he  stayed  to  see  him  sink.  The  Englishman  at  the  same 
time  observed  a  disorder  in  the  vessel,  which  he  rightly  judged 
to  proceed  from  the  disdain  which  the  ship's  crew  had  of  their 
captain's  inhumanity.  With  this  hope  he  went  into  his  boat, 
and  approached  the  enemy.  He  was  taken  in  by  the  sailors  in 
spite  of  their  commander :  but,  though  they  received  him 
against  his  command,  they  treated  him,  when  he  was  in  tlic 
ship,  in  the  manner  he  directed.  Poitiere  caused  his  men  to 
hold  Goodwin,  while  he  beat  him  with  a  stick,  till  he  fainted 
with  loss  of  blood  and  rage  of  heart ;  after  which  he  ordered 

o  him  into  irons,  without  allowing  him  any  food,  but  such  as  one 
or  two  of  the  men  stole  to  him  under  peril  of  the  like  usage : 
and  having  kept  him  several  days  overwhelmed  with  the  misery 
of  stench,  hunger,  and  soreness,  he  brought  him  into  Calais, 
The  (jovemor  of  the  place  was  soon  acquainted  with  all  that 
had  passed,  dismissed  Pottiere  from  his  cliarge  with  ignominy, 
and  gave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  which  a  man  of  honour  would 
bestow  upon  an  enemy  barbarously  treated,  to  recover  the  im- 
putation of  cruelty  upon  his  prince  and  country. 
When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter,  full  of  many  other  cir- 
■s  which  aggravate  the  barbarity,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of 
n  upon  magnanimity  and  courage,  and  argued  that  they 
tvere  inseparable  ;  and  that  courage,  without  regard  to  justice 
and  humanity,  was  no  other  than  the  fierceness  of  a  wild  beast. 
'  A  good  and  truly  bold  spirit,'  continued  he,  '  is  ever  actuated 
by  reason,  and  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  The  affectation  of 
such  a  spirit  exerts  itself  in  an  impudent  aspect,  an  overbearing 
confidence,  and  a  certain  negligence  of  giving  oficnce.  This  is 
visible  in  alt  the  cocking  youths  you  see  about  this  town,  who 
are  noisy  in  assemblies,  unawed  by  the  presence  ot  wise  and 
in  a  word,  insensible  of  all  the  honours   uid 
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decencies  of  human  life.  A  shameless  fellow  takes  advantage  of 
merit  clothed  with  modesty  and  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  little  people,  appears  sprightly  and  agreeable :  while  the  man 
of  resolution  and  true  gallantry  is  overlooked  and  disregarded, 
if  not  despised.  There  is  a  propriety  in  all  things  ;  and  I 
believe  what  you  scholars  call  just  and  sublime,  in  opposition  to 
turgid  and  bombast  expression,  may  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I 
mean,  when  I  say  modesty  is  the  certain  indication  of  a  great 
spirit,  and  impudence  the  affectation  of  it.    He  that  writes  with 

10  judgment,  and  never  rises  into  improper  warmths,  manifests  the 
true  force  of  genius  ;  in  like  manner,  he  who  is  quiet  and  equal 
in  all  his  behaviour,  is  supported  in  that  deportment  by  what  we 
may  call  true  courage.  Alas  V  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  be  a 
brave  man  as  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind  imagine.  To 
dare,  is  not  all  that  there  is  in  it.  The  privateer  we  were  just 
now  talking  of  had  boldness  enough  to  attack  his  enemy,  but 
not  greatness  of  mind  enough  to  admire  the  same  quality 
exerted  by  that  enemy  in  defending  himself.  Thus  his  base 
and  little  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the  sordid  regard  to  the 

ao  prize  of  which  he  failed,  and  the  damage  done  to  his  own  vessel; 
and  therefore  he  used  an  honest  man,  who  defended  his  own 
from  him,  in  the  manner  as  he  would  a  thief  that  should  rob 
him. 

*  He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had  not  spirit  enough  to 
consider,  that  one  case  would  be  laudable,  and  the  other 
criminal.  Malice,  rancour,  hatred,  vengeance,  are  what  tear  the 
breasts  of  mean  men  in  fight ;  but  fame,  glory,  conquests, 
desires  of  opportunities  to  pardon  and  oblige  their  opposers,  arc 
what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant.'    The  captain  ended  his 

30  discourse  with  a  specimen  of  his  book-learning ;  and  gave  us 
to  understand  that  he  had  read  a  French  author  on  the  subject 
of  justness  in  point  of  gallantry.  *  I  love,'  said  Mr.  Serttry,  *a 
critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers. 
My  author^  added  he,  *  in  his  discourse  upon  epic  poetry,  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  same  quality  of  courage  drawn  in  the 
two  different  characters  of  Turnus  and  iCneas.  He  makes 
courage  the  chief  and  greatest  ornament  of  Turnus ;  but  in 
yEneas  there  are  many  others  which  outshine  it ;  amongst  the 
rest,  that  of  piety.  Turnus  is,  therefore,  all  along  painted  by  the 

40  poet  fun  of  ostentation,  his  language  haughty  and  vain-glorious, 
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as  placing  his  honour  in  the  manifestation  of  his  valour :  /Eneas 
speaks  little,  is  slow  to  action,  and  shows  only  a  sort  of  defen- 
sive courage.     If  equipage  and  address  make  Tumus  appear 
re  courageous  than  ^^neas,  conduct  and  success  prove  vEnea 
f  ijnore  valiant  than  Tumus.' 

Speclatsr^  No.  350.]  [.April  1 


ITo.  la.    On  thf  PortahU  Qnalily  of  Good  Humaur ;  Charac 
ef  Harry  Tenett  and  Rebecca  Quickly^  of  Varilas. 


Nil  «E0  contiiUrim  jacondo  1 


— HOR.  Sat  1  5-  44.  J 


A  man  advanced  in  years  that  thinks  fit  to  look  back  api 
his  former  life,  and  call  that  only  life  which  was  passed  with 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  excluding  all  parts  which  were  not 
pleasant  10  him,  will  find  himself  very  young,  if  not  in  bis  in- 

10  fancy.  Sickness,  ill-humour  and  idleness  will  have  rohbed  him 
of  a  great  share  of  that  space  we  ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is 
therefore  the  duly  of  every  man  that  would  be  true  to  himself, 
10  obtain,  if  possible,  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  and  place 
himself  in  a  constant  aptitude  for  the  satisfactions  of  his  being. 
Instead  of  this,  you  hardly  see  a  man  who  is  not  uneasy  in  pro- 
portion to  his  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life.  An  affected 
delicacy  is  the  common  improvement  we  meet  with  in  those 
who  pretend  to  be  refined  above  others.  They  do  not  aim  at 
true  pleasures  themselves,  but  turn  their  thoughts  upon  observ- 

10  ing  the  false  pleasures  of  other  men.  Such  people  are  vale- 
tudinarians in  society,  and  they  should  no  more  come  into 
company  than  a  sick  man  should  come  into  the  air.  If  a  m»n 
is  too  weak  to  bear  what  is  a  refreshment  to  men  in  health,  he 
must  still  keep  his  chamber.  When  any  one  in  Sir  Roger's 
company  complains  he  is  out  of  order,  he  immediately  calls  for 
some  possct-dxink  for  him  ;  for  which  reason  that  sort  of  people 
who  are  ever  bewailing  their  constituiion  in  other  places,  are 
the  cheerfullest  imaginable  when  he  is  present. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  so  many,  and  they  not  reckoned 

JO  absurd,  shall  enlerlain  those  with  whom  they  converse,  by 
giving  them  the  history  of  their  pains  and  aches,  and  u 
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aoch  narrations  Iheir  quota  of  ihc  conversation.  This  is  of  all 
other  the  meancsi  help  to  discourse,  and  a  man  must  not  think 
at  all,  or  think  himself  very  insigni^cant,  when  he  finds  an 
account  of  his  head-ache  answered  by  another's  asking  what 
news  in  the  last  mail?  Mutual  good  humour  is  a  dress  wc 
nught  to  appear  in  whenever  we  meet,  and  we  should  make  no 
mention  of  what  concerns  ourselves,  without  it  be  of  matters 
wherein  our  friends  ought  to  rejoice  j  but  indeed  there  are 
crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  in  no  method  of  pleasing 
themselves  or  others  ;  such  are  those  whom  we  usually  call  in- 
dolent persons.  Indolence  is,  melhinks,  an  intermediate  state 
lietwecn  pleasure  and  pain,  and  very  much  unbecoming  any  part 
of  OUT  life  after  we  arc  out  of  the  nurse's  arms.  Such  an  aver- 
sion 10  labour  creates  a  constant  weariness,  and  one  would 
think  should  make  existence  itself  a  burden.  The  indolent 
man  descends  from  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  makes  that 
being  which  was  rational  merely  vegetative.  His  life  com 
only  in  the  mere  increase  and  decay  of  a  body,  which,  i 
TeUtion  to  ihe  rest  of  the  world,  might  as  well  have  been  u 
formed,  as  the  habitation  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  couple,  Harry 
Tcrsetl  and  his  lady.  Harry  was,  in  the  days  of  his  celibacy, 
ane  of  [hose  pert  creatures  who  have  much  vivacity  and  little 
onderslanding  ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Quickly,  whom  he  married,  had 
all  thai  the  lire  of  youth  and  a  lively  manner  could  do  towards 
nuking  an  agreeable  woman.  These  two  people  of  seeming 
merit  fell  into  each  other's  arms ;  and,  passion  being  sated,  and 
no  reason  or  good  sense  in  either  to  succeed  it,  (heir  life  is  now 
at  a  stand ;  their  meals  are  insipid  and  their  time  tedious ;  their 
fiinone  has  placed  them  above  care,  and  their  loss  of  taste 
reduced  them  below  diversion.  When  we  talk  of  these  as 
iruiances  of  inexistence,  we  do  not  mean,  that  in  order  to  live, 
It  'a  necessary  we  should  be  always  in  jovial  crews,  or  crowned 
with  cbaplels  of  roses,  as  the  merry  fellows  among  the  ancients 
arc  described  ;  but  it  is  intended,  by  considering  these  con- 
iraries  to  pleasure,  indolence,  and  too  much  delicacy,  to  show 
Ilia]  it  is  prudence  to  preserve  a  disposition  in  ourselves  to 
tcccive  a  certain  delight  in  all  we  hear  and  see. 

This  portable  quality  of  good  humour  seasons  all  the  pans 
we  meet  with  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  are 
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no  moments  lost :  but  they  all  pass  with  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  the  heaviebt  of  loads  (when  it  is  a  load,)  that  of  time,  is 
never  felt  by  us.  Varilas  has  this  quality  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  communicates  it  wherever  he  appears.  The  sad,  the 
merry,  the  severe,  the  melancholy,  show  a  new  cheerfulness 
when  he  comes  amongst  them.  At  the  same  time  no  one  can 
repeat  any  thing  that  Varilas  has  ever  said  that  deserves  repeti- 
tion ;  but  the  man  has  that  innate  goodness  of  temper,  that  he 
is  welcome  to  every  body,  because  every  man  thinks  he  is  so 

lo  to  him.  He  does  not  seem  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
mirth  of  the  company ;  and  yet  upon  reflection  you  find  it  all 
happened  by  his  bjing  there.  I  thought  it  was  whimsically 
said  of  a  gentleman,  that  if  Varilas  had  wit,  it  would  be  the  best 
wit  in  the  world.  It  is  certain,  when  a  well-corrected  lively 
imagination  and  good-breeding  are  added  to  a  sweet  disposi- 
tion, they  qualify  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  as  well 
as  pleasures  of  life. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times  the  pleasure 
they  do,  if  they  were  sure  of  hearing  nothing  which  should  shock 

20  them,  as  well  as  expected  what  would  please  them.  When  we 
know  every  person  that  is  spoken  of  is  represented  by  one  who 
has  no  ill-will,  and  every  thing  that  is  mentioned  described  by 
one  that  is  apt  to  set  it  in  the  best  light,  the  entertainment  must 
be  delicate,  because  the  cook  has  nothing  brought  to  his  hand 
but  what  is  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind.  Beautiful  pictures 
are  the  entertainments  of  pure  minds,  and  deformities  of  the 
corrupted.  It  is  a  degree  towards  the  life  of  angels,  when  we 
enjoy  conversation  wherein  there  is  nothing  presented  but  in 
its  excellence  ;  and  a  degree  towards  that  of  demons,  wherein 

30  nothing  is  shown  but  in  its  degeneracy. 

Spectator,  No.  100.]  [June  25,  171 1. 


No.  13.     On  Being  Agreeable  in  Company. 

Cum  tristibus  severe,  cum   remissis  jacunde,  cum  senibus  gravitcr, 
cum  juvcntute  comitcr  vivere. — TULL. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is  part  of  a 
character  extremely  vicious,  but  I  have  set  down  no  more  than 
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may  fall  in  with  the  rules  of  justice  and  honour.  Cicero  spoke 
it  of  Catiline,  who,  he  said,  *  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with 
the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old  gravely,  with  the  young 
pleasantly;'  he  added,  *with  the  wicked  boldly,  with  the 
wanton  lasciviously.'  The  two  last  instances  of  his  com- 
plaisance I  forbear  to  consider,  having  it  in  my  thoughts  at 
present  only  to  speak  of  obsequious  behaviour  as  it  sits  upon 
a  companion  in  pleasure,  not  a  man  of  design  and  intrigue. 
To  vary  with  every  humour  in  this  manner  cannot  be  agreeable, 

10  except  it  comes  from  a  man's  own  temper  and  natural  com- 
plexion ;  to  do  it  out  of  an  ambition  to  excel  that  way,  is  the 
most  fruitless  and  unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable.  To 
put  on  an  artful  part  to  obtain  no  other  end  but  an  unjust 
praise  from  the  undisceming,  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most 
despicable.  A  man  must  be  sincerely  pleased  to  become 
pleasure,  or  not  to  interrupt  that  of  others ;  for  this  reason  it 
is  a  most  calamitous  circumstance,  that  many  people  who  want 
to  be  alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come  into  conversation.  It 
is  certain  that  all  men«  who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection, 

30  are  seized  with  an  inclination  that  way :  when,  perhaps,  they 
had  rather  be  inclined  to  company  ;  but  indeed  they  had  better 
go  home  and  be  tired  with  themselves,  than  force  themselves 
upon  others  to  recover  their  good  humour.  In  all  this,  the 
case  of  communicating  to  a  friend  a  sad  thought  or  difficulty, 
in  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart,  stands  excepted  ;  but  what  is 
here  meant  is,  that  a  man  should  always  go  with  inclination  to 
the  turn  of  the  company  he  is  going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  he 
of  the  party.  It  is  certainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be  able  to 
live  with  all  kinds  of  dispositions,  because  it  argues  a  mind 

30  that  lies  open  to  receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others,  and  not 
obstinately  bent  on  any  particularity  of  his  own. 

This  is  it  which  makes  me  pleased  with  the  character  of  my 
good  acquaintance  Acasto.  You  meet  him  at  the  tables  and 
conversations  of  the  wise,  the  impertinent,  the  grave,  the  frolic, 
and  the  witty ;  and  yet  his  own  character  has  nothing  in  it 
that  can  make  him  particularly  agreeable  to  any  one  sect  of 
men  ;  but  Acasto  has  natural  good  sense,  good  nature,  and 
discretion,  so  that  every  man  enjoys  himself  in  his  company  ; 
and  though  Acasto  contributes  nothing  to  the  entertainment, 

40  be  never  was  at  a  place  where  he  was  not  welcome  a  second 
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lime.  Without  the  subordinate  good  qualities  of  Acasto,  a 
man  of  wit  and  learning  would  be  painful  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  instead  of  being  pleasing.  Witty  men  are  apt 
lo  imagine  they  are  agreeable  as  such,  and  by  that  means 
grow  the  worst  companions  imaginable ;  they  deride  the 
absent  ot  rally  the  present  in  a  vtong  manner,  not  knowing 
that  if  you  pinch  or  tickle  a.  man  till  he  is  uneasy  in  his  seat, 
or  ungracefully  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
you  equally  hurt  him, 

o  1  was  going  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  agreeable  in 
ciimpany  (but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  art  in  it)  is  to 
appear  well  pleased  with  those  you  are  engaged  with,  and 
rather  to  seem  well  entertained,  than  to  bring  entertainment 
to  others,  A  man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  we 
ordinarily  call  a  good  companion,  but  essentially  is  such,  and 
in  all  the  parts  of  his  conversation  has  something  friendly  in 
his  behaviour,  wbich  conciliates  men's  minds  more  than  the 
highest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts  of  humour  can  possibly  do.  The 
feebleness  of  age  in  a  man  of  this  turn  has  something  which 

o  should  he  treated  with  respect  even  in  a  man  no  otherwise 
venerable.  The  forwardness  of  youth,  when  it  proceeds  from 
alacrity  and  not  insolence,  has  also  its  allowances.  The 
companion  who  is  formed  for  such  by  nature,  gives  to  every 
character  of  life  its  due  regards,  and  is  ready  lo  account  for 
their  imperfections,  and  receive  their  accomplishments  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  It  must  appear  that  you  receive  law  froiti, 
and  not  give  it  to,  your  company,  to  make  you  agreeable, 

I  remember  TuUy,  speaking,  I  ihink,  of  Antony,  says,  that, 
in  eo  facetia  tranf,  qua  nulla  arle  Iradi  peszunt:   'He  had  a 

,o  witty  mirth,  which  could  be  acquired  by  no  art,'  This  quality 
must  be  of  the  kind  of  which  1  am  now  speaking  ;  for  all  sorts 
of  behaviour  which  depend  upon  observation  and  knowledge 
of  life  are  to  be  acquired  ;  but  that  which  no  one  can  describe. 


and  is  apparently  the  act  of 
valent,  because  every  thing  it  i 
it ;   for  he  who  follows  nature 
seasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then   must  their  behaviour 
without  any  manner  of  consideration  of  what  the 
o  Ibey  have  just  now  entered 


be  every  where  pre- 
fit  occasion  to  exert 
be  improper  or  un- 


1,  give  themselves  the  4 
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of  a  messenger,  and  make  as  distinct  relations  of  the  occur- 
rences they  last  met  with,  as  if  they  had  been  dispatched  from 
those  they  talk  to,  to  be  punctually  exact  in  a  report  of  those 
circumstances!  It  is  unpardonable  to  those  who  are  met  to 
enjoy  one  another  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop  in,  and  give  us 
only  the  last  part  of  his  own  life,  and  put  a  stop  to  ours  during 
the  history.  If  such  a  man  comes  from  'Change,  whether  you 
will  or  not,  you  must  hear  how  the  stocks  go  :  and,  though  you 
are  ever  so  intently  employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a  young 
10  fellow  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  will  take  his  place  and  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  is  charmingly  handsome,  because  he  just 
now  saw  her.  But  I  think  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject, 
since  I  have  acknowledged  there  can  be  no  rules  made  for 
excelling  this  way ;  and  precepts  of  this  kind  fare  like  rules 
for  writing  poetry,  which,  it  is  said,  may  have  prevented  ill 
poets,  but  never  made  good  ones. 

Spectator^  No.  386.]  [May  23,  17 12. 


HTo.  14.     On  Solitude;  Character  oflrus. 

Secretum  iter,  et  fallentis  semita  vitse. 

HoR.  £p.  i.  18.  103. 

It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affectation  to  love  the  pleasure 
of  solitude,  among  those  who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed 
qualified  for  passing  life  in  that  manner.    This  people  have 

ao  taken  up  from  reading  the  many  agreeable  things  which  have 
been  written  on  that  subject,  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  ex- 
cellent persons  who  delighted  in  being  retired,  and  abstracted 
from  the  pleasures  that  enchant  the  generality  of  the  world. 
This  way  of  life  is  recommended  indeed  with  great  beauty,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  disposes  the  reader  for  the  time  to  a  pleasing 
forgetfulness,  or  negligence  of  the  particular  hurry  of  life  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  together  with  a  longing  for  that  state 
which  he  is  charmed  with  in  description.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  world  itself,  and  how  few  there  are  capable  of  a 

30  religious,  learned,  or  philosophic  solitude,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
change  a  regard  to  that  sort  of  solitude,  for  being  a  little 
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singulnr  in  enjoj-ing  time  after  ihe  way  a  man  himself  likes  best 
in  the  wotld,  without  going  so  far  as  wholly  to  withdraw  from  it. 
I  have  often  observed,  there  is  not  a  man  breathing  who  docs 
not  differ  from  all  other  men  as  much  in  the  sentiments  of  his 
mind  as  the  features  of  his  face.  The  felicity  is,  when  any  one 
is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow  what  is  the  proper  bent  of 
his  genius,  and  turn  all  his  endeavours  to  exert  himself  accord- 
ing as  that  prompts  him.  Instead  of  this,  which  is  an  innocent 
method  of  enjoying  a  man's  self,  and  turning  out  of  the  general 

lo  tracks  wherein  you  have  crowds  of  rivals,  tiiere  are  those  who 
pursue  their  own  way  out  of  a  sourness  and  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion. These  men  do  every  thing  which  they  are  able  to  support, 
as  if  guilt  and  impunity  could  not  gu  together.  They  choose  a 
thing  only  because  another  dislikes  it  ;  and  afTect  forsooth  an 
inviolable  constancy  in  matters  of  no  manner  of  moment.  Thus 
sometimes  an  old  fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut  in  his 
clothes  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
degenerated  into  buttons,  pockets,  and  loops  unknown  to  their 
ancestors.      As  insignificant  as  even  this  is,  if  it  were  searched 

lo  to  the  biitiom,  you  perhaps  would  find  it  not  sincere,  but  that 
he  is  in  the  fashion  in  his  heart,  and  holds  out  from  mere  ob- 
stinacy. But  1  am  running  from  my  intended  purpose,  which 
vas  to  celebrate  a  certain  particular  manner  of  passing  away 
life,  and  is  a  contradiction  to  no  man,  but  a  resolution  to  contract 
none  of  the  exorbitant  desires  by  which  others  are  enslaved. 
The  best  way  of  separating  a  man's  self  from  the  world,  is  to 
give  Up  the  desire  of  being  known  to  it.  After  a  man  has  pre- 
served his  innocence  and  performed  all  duties  incumbent  upon 
him,  his  lime  spent  his  own  way  is  what  makes  his  life  diflfcr 

JO  from  that  of  a  slave,  If  they  who  affect  show  and  pomp  knew 
how  many  of  their  spectators  derided  their  trivial  taste,  they 
would  be  very  much  less  elated,  and  hnve  an  inclination  to 
examine  the  merit  of  all  they  have  to  do  with  :  they  would  soon 
find  out  that  there  are  many  who  make  a  lij^re  below  what 
their  fortune  or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere  choice,  and 
«n  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  disencumbrance.  ft  would  look 
like  romance  to  tell  you  in  this  age,  of  an  old  man  who  is  con- 
tented to  pass  for  a  humourist,  and  one  who  does  not  understand 
the  figure  he  oujjht  to  make  in  the  world,  while  he  lives  ii 

40  lodging  of  ten  shillings  a  week  with  only  one 
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dresses  himself  according  to  the  season  in  cloth  or  in  stuff,  and 
has  no  one  necessary  attention  to  any  thing  but  the  bell  which 
calls  to  prayers  twice  a-day :  I  say  it  would  look  like  a  fable  to 
report  that  this  gentleman  gives  away  all  which  is  the  overplus 
of  a  great  fortune  by  secret  methods  to  other  men.  If  he  has 
not  the  pomp  of  a  numerous  train,  and  of  professors  of  service 
to  him,  he  has  every  day  he  lives  the  conscience  that  the  widow, 
the  fatherless,  the  mourner,  and  the  stranger,  bless  his  unseen 
hand  in  their  prayers.     This  humourist  gives  up  all  the  compli- 

10  ments  which  people  of  his  own  condition  could  make  him,  for 
the  pleasure  of  helping  the  afflicted,  supplying  the  needy,  and 
befriending  the  neglected.  This  humourist  keeps  to  himself 
much  more  than  he  wants,  and  gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his 
superfluities  to  purchase  heaven,  and  by  freeing  others  from 
the  temptations  of  worldly  want,  to  carry  a  retinue  with  him 
thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  a  particular  way,  next  to  this 
admirable  character,  I  am  the  most  enamoured  of  Irus,  whose 
condition  will  not  admit  of  such  largesses,  and  who  perhaps 

20  would  not  be  capable  of  making  them  if  it  were.  Irus,  though 
he  is  now  turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appeared  in  the  world  in  his 
real  character  since  five-and-twenty,  at  which  age  he  ran  out  a 
small  patrimony,  and  spent  some  time  after  with  rakes  who  had 
lived  upon  him«  A  course  of  ten  years  time  passed  in  all  the 
little  alleys,  by-paths,  and  sometimes  open  taverns  and  streets 
of  this  town,  gave  Irus  a  perfect  skill  in  judging  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  mankind,  and  acting  accordingly.  He  seriously  con- 
sidered he  was  poor,  and  the  general  horror  which  most  men 
have  of  all  who  are  in  that  condition.    Irus  judged  very  rightly, 

30  that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a  secret,  he  should  not  feel 
the  weight  of  it ;  he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affectation 
of  closeness  and  covetousness.  Upon  this  one  principle  he 
resolved  to  govern  his  fliture  life  ;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age  he  repaired  to  Long-lane  >^,  and  looked  upon  several 
dresses  which  hung  there  deserted  by  their  first  masters,  and 
exposed  to  the  purchase  of  the  best  bidder.  At  this  place  he 
exchanged  his  gay  shabbiness  of  clothes  fit  for  a  much  younger 
man,  to  warm  ones  that  would  be  decent  for  a  much  older  one. 
Irus  came  out  thoroughly  equipped  from  head  to  foot,  with  a 

40  little  oaken  cane,  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  man  that  did  not 
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mind  his  dress,  turned  of  fifty.  He  had  at  this  time  (ifly  pounds 
in  ready  money;  and  in  this  habit,  with  this  fortune,  he  took 
his  present  lodging  in  St. John-street",  at  the  mansion-house  of 
B  tailor's  widow,  who  washes,  and  ran  clear-starch  his  bands". 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  kept  the  main  stock,  without 
alteration  under  or  over  to  the  value  of  five  pounds.  He  left 
off  all  his  old  acquaintance  to  a  man,  and  all  his  arts  of  life, 
except  the  play  of  back -gammon,  upon  which  he  has  more  than 
bore  his  charges.    Irus  has,  ever  since  he  came  into  this  neigh- 

lo  bourhood,  given  all  the  intimations  he  skilfully  could  of  being  a 
close  hunks  worth  money:  nobody  comes  lo  visit  him,  he  re- 
ceives no  letters,  and  tells  his  money  morning  and  evening. 
He  has  from  the  public  papers  a  knowledge  of  what  generally 
passes,  shuns  all  discourses  of  money,  but  shrugs  his  shoulders 
when  you  talk  of  securities  ;  he  denies  his  being  rich,  with  the 
air  which  all  do  who  arc  vain  of  being  so.  He  is  the  oracle 
of  a  neighbouring  justice  of  peace,  who  meets  him  at  the 
coffee-house  ;  the  hopes  that  what  he  has  must  come  to  same- 
body,  and  that  he  has  no  heirs,  have  that  eflfect  wherever  he  is 

20  known,  that  he  every  day  has  three  or  four  invitations  to  dine 
at  dilTcrenl  places,  which  he  generally  takes  care  to  choose  in 
such  a  manner  as  cot  to  seem  inclined  to  the  richer  man.  All 
the  young  men  respect  him,  and  say  he  Is  just  the  same  man 
he  was  when  they  were  boys.  He  uses  no  artifice  in  the 
world,  but  makes  use  of  men's  designs  upon  him  to  get  a  main- 
tenance out  of  them.  This  he  carries  on  by  a  certain  peevish- 
ness (which  he  acts  very  well)  that  no  one  would  beheve  could 
possibly  enter  into  the  head  of  a  poor  fellow.  His  mien,  his 
dress,  his  carriage,  and  his  language,  are  such,  that  you  would 

30  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  in  the  active  part  of  his  life  he 
had  been  a  sensible  citizen,  or  scholar  thai  knew  the  world. 
These  are  the  great  circumstances  in  the  hfe  of  Irus,  and  thus 
does  he  pass  away  his  days  a  stranger  10  mankind  ;  and  at  his 
death,  the  worst  that  will  be  said  of  him  will  be,  that  he  got  by 
every  man  who  had  expeaations  from  him  more  than  he  had  lo 
leave  him. 

I  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  following  letters  ;  for  thai  I 
have  heard  the  author  of  them"  has  somewhere  or  other  seen 
me,  and  by  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimicry  my  correspondents 

40  tell  me  he  can  assume  my  iur,  and  give  my  taciturnity  a  slyness 
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which  diverts  more  than  anything  I  could  say  if  I  were  present. 
Thus  I  am  glad  my  silence  is  atoned  for  to  the  good  company 
in  town.  He  has  carried  his  skill  in  imitation  so  far  as  to  have 
forged  a  letter  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger '^  in  such  a  manner,  that 
any  one  but  I,  who  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  would 
have  taken  it  for  genuine. 

'Mr.  Spectator, 
'  Having  observed  in  Lilly's  grammar  how  sweetly  Bacchus 
and  Apollo  nm  in  a  verse;  I  have  (to  preserve  the  amity  between 
10  them)  called  in  Bacchus  to  the  aid  of  my  profession  of  the 
theatre.  So  that  while  some  people  of  quality  are  bespeaking 
plays  of  me  to  be  acted  on  such  a  day,  and  others,  hogsheads 
for  their  houses  against  such  a  time  ;  I  am  wholly  employed  in 
the  agreeable  service  of  wit  and  wine.  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's  letter  to  me,  which  pray  comply  with  in 
favour  of  the  Bumper  tavern.  Be  kind,  for  you  know  a  player's 
utmost  pride  is  the  approbation  of  the  Spectator. 

•  I  am  your  admirer,  though  unknown, 

'Richard  Estcourt.' 

20  *  To  Mr.  Estcourt, 

*  At  his  house  in  Co  vent- Garden, 

*Coverley,  December  the  i8th,  171 1. 
*Old  Comical  One, 
'The  hogsheads  of  neat  port  came  safe,  and  have  gotten  thee 
good  reputation  in  these  parts  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  a 
fellow  who  has  been  laying  out  his  money  ever  since  he  was 
bom  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wine,  has  bethought  himself  of 
joining  profit  and  pleasure  together.  Our  sexton  (poor  man) 
having  received  strength  from  thy  wine  since  his  fit  of  the  gout, 

30  is  hugely  taken  with  it :  he  says  it  is  given  by  nature  for  the  use 
of  families,  and  that  no  steward's  table  can  be  without  it  ;  that 
it  strengthens  digestion,  excludes  surfeits,  fevers,  and  physic  ; 
which  green  wines  of  any  kind  can't  do.  Pray  get  a  pure  snug 
n>om  ;  and  I  hope  next  term  to  help  fill  your  Bumper  with  our 
people  of  the  club  ;  but  you  must  have  no  bells  stirring  when 
the  Spectator  comes  ;  I  forebore  ringing  to  dinner  while  he  was 
down  with  me  in  the  country.  Thank  you  for  the  little  hams 
and  Portugal  onions ;  pray  keep  some  always  by  you.  You 
know  my  supper  is  only  good  Cheshire  cheese,  best  mustard. 
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a  jjnfcfeapippixiT  attended  wte  a  pipe  afJofaiShr^  best*.  Srr 
Harry  has  scoCen  all  yocr  songs,  and  ceHs  the  stucraf  d^  5Xii  of 
Nofvember  CO  pertrcricn. 

*  ^  aars  to  serve  jkps^ 

'Rcx^ut  DE  CovnuXT. 
'We  ha:ge  Inst  old  John  since  jgcl  were  beze.' 

SpeUaliir^  No.  2&L]  [JasiBry  2,  17x2. 


Crer^bact  bee  grande  oefxs.  et  morte  pandsm^ 
bt  jnveus  ver^  coa  aauxiexerac 

JCT.  S»t.  xnL  54. 

I  know  no  evil  tmder  the  sun  so  great  as  tbe  abase  of  the 
understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  rice  more  common. 
It  has  ^\%ist!^  itself  through  both  sexes,  and  all  qoalities  of 

I  o  mankind,  and  there  is  hardly  that  person  to  be  found,  who  is 
not  more  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  wit  and  sense,  than 
honesty  and  \'irtue.  But  this  unhappy  affectation  of  being  wise 
rather  than  honest,  witty  than  good-narored,  b  the  source  of 
mr:3t  of  the  i  1  habits  of  life.  Such  false  impressions  are  owing 
to  the  abandoned  writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the  awkward 
imitation  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last  night,  that  he  was 
of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  parts  deserved  to  be  hanged. 
The  reflections  of  such  men  are  so  delicate  upon  all  occurrences 

20  which  they  are  concerned  in,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to 
more  than  ordinary  infamy  and  punishment,  for  offending 
against  such  quick  admonitions  as  their  own  souls  give  them, 
and  blunting  the  fine  edge  of  their  minds  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  are  no  more  shocked  at  vice  and  folly  than  men  of 
slower  capacities.  There  is  no  greater  monster  in  being,  than 
a  very  ill  man  of  great  parts.  He  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palsy, 
with  one  side  of  him  dead.  While  perhaps  he  enjoys  the  satis- 
faction of  luxury,  of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he  has  lost  the  taste  of 
good-will,  of  friendship,  of  innocence.    Scarecrow,  the  beggar 

30  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  who  disabled  himself  in  his  right  leg. 
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and  asks  alms  all  day  to  get  himself  a  warm  supper  al  night, 
is  not  half  so  despicable  a  wretch  as  such  a  man  of  sense. 
The  be^ar  has  no  relish  above  sensations  ;  he  finds  rest  inore 
agreeable  than  motion  ;  and  while  he  has  a  warm  fire  aitd  his 
doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  deserves  to  be  whipped.  Every 
man  who  terminates  his  satisfactions  and  enjoyments  within 
the  supply  of  his  own  necessities  and  passions  is,  says  Sir 
Roger,  in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.  '  But,'  con- 
tinued lie,  'for  the  loss  of  public  and  private  virtue,  we  are 
beholden  to  your  men  of  parts  forsooth  ;  it  is  with  ihera  no 
matter  what  is  done,  so  it  be  done  with  an  air.  But  to  me, 
who  Am  so  whimsical  in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  act  according  lo 
nature  and  reason,  a  selfish  man,  in  the  most  shining  circitm- 
ttancc  and  equipage,  appears  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
fellow  above-mentioned,  but  more  contemptible  in  proportion 
to  what  more  he  robs  the  public  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.  I 
by  il  down  therefore  for  a  rule,  that  the  whole  man  is  to  move 
itDgetlier ;  that  every  action  of  any  importance  is  to  have  a 
iprospeci  of  public  good  :  and  that  the  general  tendency  o!  uur 
Indifferent  actions  ought  lo  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
>a,  of  reli^on,  of  good -breed  ing ;  without  this,  a.  man,  as  I 
Ihavc  before  hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of  walking,  he  is  not  in 
'his  entire  and  proper  motion.' 

While  ihe  honest  knight  was  thus  bewildering  himself  in 
good  starts,  I  looked  attentively  upion  him,  which  made  him, 
~  thought,  collect  his  mind  a  little.  '  What  1  aim  at,'  says  he, 
represent,  th.tt  I  am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  under- 
landings,  and  neglect  our  manners,  is  of  all  things  Ihe  most 
[inexctisable.  Reason  should  govern  passion,  but  instead  of 
you  see,  it  is  often  subservient  to  it ;  and  as  unaccounl- 
as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise  man  is  not  always  a  good 
'  This  degetieracy  is  not  only  the  guilt  of  particular  pcr- 
but  also  at  some  times  of  a  whole  people  ;  and  perhaps 
il  may  appear  upon  examination,  (K-it  the  most  polite  ages  ore 
the  least  virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  folly  of 
•dmitting  wit  and  learning  as  merit  in  themselves,  without  coa- 
the  application  of  them.  Dy  this  means  it  becomes  a 
lie,  not  so  much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  il.  But 
is  talse  beauty  will  not  pass  upon  men  of  honest  minds,  and 
ttste.    Sir  Richard  Blackmore  says'*,  with  as  much  good 
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sense  as  virtue, '  It  is  a  mighty  dishonour  and  shame  to  employ 
exceilent  faculties  and  abundance  of  wit,  to  humour  and  please 
men  in  Uieir  vices  and  follies.  The  great  enemy  of  mankind, 
notwithstanding  his  wit  and  angchc  faculties,  is  the  most  odious 
being  in  the  whole  creation.'  He  goes  on  soon  after  (o  say,  very 
generously,  that  he  undertook  the  writing  of  his  poem  '  to  rescue 
the  Muses  out  of  the  hands  of  raviahers,  to  restore  Ihem  to 
their  sweet  and  chaste  mansions,  and  to  engage  them  in  an 
employment  suitable  lo  their  dignity.'     This  certainly  ought  to 

lo  be  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  appears  in  public,  and  who- 
ever does  not  proceed  upon  that  foundation,  injures  his  country 
as  far  as  he  succeeds  in  his  studies.  When  modesty  ceases  to 
be  the  chief  ornament  of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of  the  other, 
society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  we  shall  be  ever  after  with- 
out rules  to  guide  our  judgment  in  what  is  really  becoming  and 
omamenial.  Nature  and  reason  direct  one  thing,  passion  and 
humour  another.  To  follow  the  dictates  of  the  two  latter,  is 
going  into  a  road  that  is  both  endless  and  intricate ;  when  we 
pursue  the  other,  our  passage  is  delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at 

lo  easily  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  polite  a  nation  u 
any  in  the  world  ;  but  any  mar  who  thinks,  can  easily  see,  that 
the  afTectaiion  of  being  gay  and  in  fashion,  has  very  near  eaieo 
up  our  good  sense,  and  our  religion.  Is  there  any  thing  so  jus^ 
as  that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be  built  upon  exerting  our* 
selves  in  what  is  proper  and  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of 
justice  and  piety  among  us .'  And  yet  is  there  any  thing  mow 
common,  than  that  we  run  in  perfect  contradiction  to  them  ? 
All  which  is  supported  by  no  other  pretension,  than  that  it  is 

30  done  with  what  we  call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  wfaM 
nature  itself  should  prompt  us  lo  think  so.  Respect  to  all 
kind  of  superiors  is  founded,  methinks,  upon  instinct ;  and  yet 
what  is  so  ridiculous  as  age  ?  1  make  this  abrupt  transition  la 
the  mention  of  this  vice  more  than  any  other,  in  order  lo  intro- 
duce a  little  story,  which  I  think  a  pretty  instance,  that  the  most 
polite  age  is  in  danger  of  being  the  most  vicious. 

'It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  pubhc  representation  of 
some  play  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  commonvveakli,  that  an 

40  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his  age  and 
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quality.  Many  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  observed  the  diffi- 
culty and  confusion  be  was  in,  made  signs  to  bim  that  they 
would  accommodate  him  if  he  came  where  they  sat.  The  good 
man  bustled  through  the  crowd  accordingly ;  but  when  he  came 
to  the  seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  to  sit  close 
and  expose  bim,  as  he  stood  out  of  countenance,  to  the  whole 
audience.  The  frolic  went  round  all  the  Athenian  benches.  But 
on  those  occasions  there  were  also  particular  places  assigned 
for  foreigners.  When  the  good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes 
10  appointed  for  the  Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more 
virtuous  than  polite,  rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest 
respect  received  him  among  them.  The  Athenians  being  sud- 
denly touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applause ;  and  the  old  man  cried 
out,  "  The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the  Lacede- 
monians practise  it."' 

Spectator^  No.  6.]  [March  7,  1711. 


ISTo.  16.    On  the  Uselessness  of  Retrospect, 

Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  superesset  agendum. 

LucAN,  ii.  57. 

There  is  a  fault,  which,  though  common,  wants  a  name.  It 
is  the  very  contrary  to  procrastination.  As  we  lose  the  present 
hour  by  delaying  from  day  to  day  to  execute  what  we  ought  to 

20  do  immediately,  so  most  of  us  take  occasion  to  sit  still  and 
throw  away  the  time  in  our  possession  by  retrospect  on  what 
is  past,  imagining  we  have  already  acquitted  ourselves,  and 
established  our  characters  in  the  sight  of  mankind.  But  when 
we  thus  put  a  value  upon  ourselves  for  what  we  have  already 
done,  any  further  than  to  explain  ourselves  in  order  to  assist 
our  future  conduct,  that  will  give  us  an  over-weening  opinion 
of  our  merit,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  present  industry.  The 
great  rule,  methinks,  should  be,  to  manage  the  instant  in 
which  we  stand,  with  fortitude,  equanimity,  and  moderation, 

30  according  to  men's  respective  circumstances.  If  our  past 
actions  reproach  us,  they  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  our  own 
severe  reflections  so  effectually  as  by  a  contrary  behaviour. 
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If  they  are  praiseworthy,  the  memory  of  [hem  is  of  no 
bul  to  acl  suitably  to  them.  Thus  a  good  present  behaviour 
is  an  implicit  repentance  for  any  miscairiage  in  what  is  past ; 
but  present  slackness  will  not  make  up  for  past  activity.  Time 
has  swallowed  up  all  that  we  contemporaries  did  yesterday  as 
irrevocably  as  it  has  the  actions  of  the  antediluvians.  But  we 
are  again  awake,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — to-day,  which 
passes  while  we  are  yet  speaking  P  Shall  we  remember  the 
folly  of  last  night,  or  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue  to- 
10  morrow?  Last  night  is  certainly  gone,  and  to-morrow  may 
never  arrive.  This  instant  make  use  of.  Can  you  oblige  any 
man  of  honour  and  virtue  ?  Do  it  immediately.  Can  you 
visit  a  sick  friend  ?  Will  it  revive  him  to  see  you  enter,  and 
suspend  your  own  ease  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his  weakness, 
and  liL;irlhe  impcriinendes  of  a  wretch  in  pain?  Do  not  stay 
lo  lake  coach,  but  be  gone.     Your  mistress  will  bring  sorrow, 

and  your  botlle  madness.     Go  10  neither Such  virtues 

and  diversions  as  these  are  mentioned  because  they  occur  to 
all  men.  But  every  man  is  sufficiently  convinced,  ihat  lo 
to  suspend  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  and  resolve  better 
for  the  future  only,  is  an  unpardonable  folly.  What  I  attempted 
to  consider,  was  the  mischief  of  setting  such  a  value  upon  what 
is  past,  as  to  think  we  have  done  enough.  Let  a  man  liavc 
filled  all  the  offices  of  life  with  the  highest  dignity  ti!l  yester- 
day, and  begin  to  live  only  to  himself  to-day,  he  must  expect 
he  will,  in  the  effects  upon  his  reputation,  be  considered  as  the 
man  who  died  yesterday.  The  man  who  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  rest,  stands  in  a  press  of  people  :  those  before  him 
intercept  his  progress  ;  and  those  behind  him,  if  he  docs  doi 
o  urge  on,  will  tread  him  down.  Cicsar  ",  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
he  thought  nothing  done  while  there  was  lelt  any  thing  for  him 
to  do,  went  on  in  performing  the  greatest  exploits,  without  as- 
suming to  himself  a  privilege  of  taking  rest  upon  the  foundation 
o(  the  merit  of  his  former  actions.  It  was  the  manner  of 
that  glorious  captain  to  write  down  what  scenes  he  passed 
through  J  but  it  was  rather  to  keep  his  affairs  in  method,  and 
capable  of  a  clear  review  in  case  they  should  be  examined  by 
others,  than  that  he  built  a  renotvit  upon  any  thing  that  was 
pasL  I  shall  produce  two  fragments  of  his,  to  demonstrate 
ic  that  it  was  his  rule  of  life  to  support  himself  rather  by  what  be 


I  U9^^^ 
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should  perform,  than  what  he  had  done  already.  In  ihe  lablei 
which  he  wore  about  him  the  same  year  in  which  he  obtained 
the  battle  of  Pharsaiia,  there  were  found  these  loose  notes  fot 
his  own  conduct.  It  is  supposed,  by  the  circumsiances  ihey 
alluded  lo,  that  they  might  be  set  down  the  evening  of  the 
same  night. 

'  My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my  glory  must  be  sustained 

by  the  use  I  make  of  this  victory  ;  otherwise  my  loss  will  be 

Ifeaier  than  that  of  Pompey.    Our  personal  reputation  will 

■o  rise  or  fall  as  we  bear  our  respective  fortunes:    All  my  private 

enemies  among  the  prisoners  shall  be  sp.ired.     I  will   forget 

I  this,  in  order  to  obtain  such  another  day.  Trebutius  is 
ashamed  to  see  me  ;  I  will  go  10  his  lent,  and  be  reconciled 
in  private.  Give  all  the  men  of  honour,  who  lake  part  wiih 
me,  the  terms  I  offered  before  the  battle.  Let  them  owe  this 
10  their  friends  who  have  been  long  in  my  interests.  Power  Ie 
weakened  by  the  full  use  of  it,  but  extended  by  moderation. 
Galbinius  is  proud,  and  will  be  servile  in  his  present  fortune : 
I  let  him  wait.     Send  for  Stcrtinius  :  he  is  modest,  and  his  virtue 

10  is  worth  gaining.     I  have  cooled  my  heart  with  reflection,  and 
am  fit  lo  rejoice  with  the  army  to-morrow.     He  is  a  popular 
^^^     general,  who  can  expose  himself  like  a  private  man  during  a 
^^K    bailie ;    but  he  is  more  popular  who  can  rejoice  but  like  a 
^^H   private  man  after  a.  victory.' 

^^H  What  is  particularly  proper  lor  the  example  of  all  who 
^^H  pretend  to  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  virtue,  is, 
^^H  that  tikis  hero  was  more  than  ordinarily  solicitous  abotat  his 
^^H  repulaiion,  when  a  common  mind  would  have  (bought  itself 
^^H  in  security,  and  given  itself  a  loose  10  joy  and  triumph,  Dut 
^^Bv  lliough  this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  his  temper,  I  must 
^^^M  conlcis  I  am  more  taken  with  his  reflections  when  he  retired 
^^H  10  Ills  dosel  in  some  disturbance  upon  the  repeated  ill  omens 
^^B  tA  Cslphumia's  dream,  the  night  before  bis  death.  The  literal 
IransloiioD  of  thai  fragment  shall  conclude  this  paper. 

'  fie  it  so  then.  If  1  am  to  die  to-morrow,  that  is  what  I  am 
lo  do  to-morrow.  It  will  not  be  ihen,  because  I  am  veiling  ii 
should  be  then  j  nor  shall  I  escape  it,  because  I  am  unwilling. 
It  it  in  the  gods  when,  but  in  myself  how,  I  shall  die.  If  Cal- 
phumia's  dreams  are  fumes  of  indigestion,  how  shall  I  behold 
40  the  day  after  to-morrow  1    If  ihey  are  from  the  gwls,  their 
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sdmoniiion  is  not  to  prepare  me  to  escape  from  their  decree, 
bui  to  meet  it.  I  have  lived  a  fulness  of  days  and  of  glory : 
what  is  there  thai  Casar  has  n«t  done  with  as  much  honour  as 
— Crcsai  has  not  yet  died  I    Caesar  is  prepared 


0  die.' 


Spectator,  No.  37-1.] 

[Mays, 

1713. 

N-0.17.     On  Debt. 

i 

Caput  domi 

□a  vciule  *ub  huts. 
Juv 

,  S.L  iii.  33. 

1 

Passing  under  Ludgate"  the  other  day,  I  heard 
ing  for  charity,  which  I  thought  I  had  somewhere  heard  befar& 
Coming  near  to  the  gralc,  the  prisoner  called  me  by  my 
and  desired  I  would  throw  something  into  the  box ;  I  was  out 

a  of  countenance  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me,  by  putting  in 
half-a-crown.  I  went  away,  reflecting  upon  the  strange  con- 
slilution  of  some  men,  and  how  meanly  they  behave  themselves 
in  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The  person  who  begged  of  me  is 
now,  as  I  take  it,  fifty  :  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  till  about 
the  age  of  tweniy-five  ;  at  which  time  a  good  estate  fell  to  him 
by  the  death  of  a  relation.  Upon  coining  to  this  unexpected 
good  fortune,  he  ran  into  all  the  extravagances  imaginable ; 
was  frequently  in  drunken  disputes,  broke  drawers'  heads, 
talked  and  swore  loud,  was  unmannerly  to  those  above  faim,  and 

o  insolent  to  those  below  him.  1  could  not  but  remark,  that  it 
was  the  same  baseness  of  spirit  which  worked  in  his  behaviour 
in  both  fortunes :  the  same  little  mind  was  insolent  in  riches, 
and  shameless  in  poverty.  This  accident  made  me  muse  upon 
"n  debt  in  general,  and  solve  in  my 
3t  to  fall  into  this  error  of  life, 
it  needs  be  to  languish  under 
such  pressures,  As  for  myself,  my  natural  aversion  to  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  makes  a  figure  with  the  generality  of 
mankind,  exempts  me  from  any  lemplaiions  to  expense ;  and 
30  all  my  business  lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  which  is 
only  to  give  an  honest  man  who  takes  care  of  my  estate,  proper 
vouchers  (or  his  quarterly  payments  to  me,  and  observe 


br^^^^ 
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linen  my  laundress  brings  and  takes  away  with  her  once  a 

week.  My  steward  brings  his  receipt  ready  for  my  signing: 
and  1  have  a  pretty  implement  with  the  respective  names  of 
shirts,  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  and  stockings,  with  proper  nam- 
bers,  to  know  how  to  reckon  with  my  laundress.  This  being 
almost  all  the  btisiness  I  have  in  Ihe  world  for  the  care  of  my 
own  affairs,  I  am  at  full  leisure  to  observe  upon  what  others  do, 
with  relation  to  their  equipage  and  economy. 
When  I  walk  the  street  and  observe  the  hurry  about  me  in 

0  this  town, 
ways  they  run ; 

I  say,  when  I  behold  this  vast  variety  of  persons  and  humours, 
with  Ihe  pains  they  both  take  for  the  accomplishment  of  ihe 
ends  mentioned  in  the  above  verses  of  Denham",  I  cannot 
much  wonder  at  the  endeavour  after  gain,  but  am  extremely 
astonished  that  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the  danger  of 
running  into  debt.  One  would  think  it  impossible  a  man 
who  is  given  to  contract  debts  should  know,  that  his  creditor 
c  has,  from  that  moment  in  which  he  transgresses  payment, 
so  much  as  ttial  demand  comes  to,  in  his  debtor's  honour, 
liberty,  and  fortune.  One  would  think  he  did  not  know  that 
his  creditor  can  say  the  worst  thing  imaginable  of  him,  to  wit, 
'That  he  is  unjust,'  without  defamation;  and  can  seixe  his 
person,  without  being  guilty  of  an  assault.  Yet  such  is  the 
loose  and  abandoned  turn  of  some  men's  minds,  that  they  can  live 

1  under  these  constant  apprehensions,  and  still  go  on  to  increase 
f  (he  cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low  and  servile  con- 
I  dition,  than  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  see  any  one  man  breaih- 

I  he  that  is  much  in  debt,  is  in  that  condition  with 
1  relation  to  twenty  ditfcrenl  people.     There  are  indeed  circum- 
s  wherein  men  of  honest  natures  may  become  liable  to 
I  debts,  by  some  unadvised  behaviour  in  any  great  point  of  their 


I  lite,  tw  mortga],'in 

I  another,  and  the  like  ;  but  these  ii 

ted,  that  they  cannot  ci 
I  derations.  For  one  such  case  as  oi 
I  where  a  man,  to  keep  up  a  farce  of  re 

bnuse,  shall  shrink  at  the  expectation  of  surly  demands 
Rat  bis  doors.    The  debtor  is  the  creditor's  criminat ;  and  all  the 


security  for  that  of 
are  so  particular  and 
'ithin  general  consi- 
these,  there  are  ten 
and  grandeu 
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officers  of  poiver  and  slate,  whom  we  behold  make  so  great  a 
ligurc,  are  no  other  ihan  so  many  persons  in  authorily  to  maki" 
good  his  charge  against  him.  Human  society  depends  upon  hi: 
having  the  vengeance  law  allots  him  ;  and  the  debtor 
libcriy  to  his  neiglibour,  as  much  as  the  murderer  does  his 
to  his  prince. 

Our  geniry  are,  generally  speaking,  in  debt ;  an 
families  have  put  it  into  a  kind  of  method  of  being 
generation  to  generation.     The  father  mortgages  when  his 

"o  is  very  young  ;  and  the  boy  is  to  marry,  as  soon  as 

to  redeem  it  and  find  portions  for  his  sisters.  This,  forsooth, 
is  no  great  inconvenience  to  him;  (or  he  may  keep  a  public 
table,  or  feed  dogs,  like  a  worthy  Enghsh  gentleman,  lill  he  has 
out-run  half  his  estate,  and  leave  the  same  encumbrance  upon 
his  first-born,  and  so  on  i  till  one  man  of  more  vigour  than 
ordinary  goes  quite  through  the  estate,  or  some  man  of  sense 
comes  into  it,  and  scorns  to  have  an  estate  in  partnership,  that 
is  to  say,  liable  lo  the  demand  or  insult  of  any  man  living. 
There  is  my  Triend  Sit  Andrew",  though  for  many  years  a  great 

ao  and  general  trader,  was  never  the  defendant  in  a  law  suit,  in  all 
the  perplexity  of  business,  and  the  iniquity  of  mankind  at  pre- 
sent ;  no  one  had  any  colour  for  the  least  complaint  against 
his  dealings  with  him.  This  is  certainly  as  uncommon,  and  in 
its  proportion  as  laudable  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  general 
never  to  have  suffered  a  disadvantage  in  fight.  How  different 
from  this  gentleman  is  jack  Truepenny",  who  has  been  an 
old  acquaintance  of  Sir  Andrew  and  myself  from  boys,  but 
could  never  learn  our  caution.  Jack  has  an  unresisting  good 
nature,  which  makes  him  incapable  of  having  a  properly  in 

30  any  thing.  His  fortune,  his  reputation,  his  time,  and  his  capa- 
city, are  at  any  man's  service  that  comes  first.  When  he 
was  at  school  he  was  whipped  thrice  a  week  for  faults  he  look 
upon  him  to  excuse  others  ;  since  he  came  into  the  business  of 
the  world,  he  has  been  arrested  twice  or  thrice  a-year  for  debts 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with,  but  as  surety  for  others  ;  .  .  ,'  Jack 
had  a  good  estate  left  him.  which  came  lo  noihing;  because  he 
believed  all  who  pretended  to  demands  upon  it.  This  easiness 
and  credulity  destroy  all  the  other  merit  he  has  ;  and  he  has 
all  his  life  been  a  sacrifice  to  others,  without  ever  receiving 

40  thanks,  or  doing  one  good  action. 
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I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech  which  I  heard  Jack 
make  to  one  of  his  creditors  (of  whom  he  deserved  gentler 
usage)  after  lying  a  whole  night  in  custody  at  his  suit. 

'  Sir,  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  I  have  done 
you,  shall  not  make  me  unthankful  for  the  good  you  have  done 
me,  in  letting  me  see  there  is  such  a  man  as  you  in  the  world 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  diffidence  I  shall  have  all  the  rest 
of  my  life :  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no  man  so  far  as  to  be  in  his 
debt.' 

Spectator^  No.  82.]  [June  4,  17 11. 


Kg.  18l    On  the  Condition  of  Bankruptcy. 

De  quo  libelli  in  celeberrimis  locis  propoountur,  huic  ne  perire  quidem 
tacite  coDoeditar. — TuLL. 

10  Otway,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  has  described  the 
misery  of  a  man  whose  effects  are  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  with 
great  spirit  The  bitterness  of  being  the  scorn  and  laughter  of 
base  minds,  the  anguish  of  being  insulted  by  men  hardened 
beyond  the  sense  of  shame  or  pity,  and  the  injury  of  a  man's 
fortune  being  wasted,  under  pretence  of  justice,  are  excellently 
aggravated  in  the  following  speech  of  Pierre  to  Jaffier  : 

I  pass'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 

And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains ; 

The  ions  of  public  rapine  were  destroying. 

20  They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune: 
Nay  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  signed  it 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face^ 
Lording  it  o*er  a  pile  of  massy  plate, 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale. 
There  was  another  making  villauous  jests 
At  thy  undoing.    He  had  ta'en  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments ; 
Rich  hangings  intermix'd  and  wrought  with  gold; 

30  The  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding  night 

Receiv*d  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  tilthy  dungeon  villainy 
Aiid  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber. 
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Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unliappy  than  the  condition  o 
bankruptcy.  The  calamity  which  happens  to  us  by  ill  fortune. 
or  by  the  injury  of  others,  has  in  it  some  consolation  ;  but  what 
arises  from  our  own  misbehaviour,  or  error,  is  the  stale  of  the 
most  exquisite  sorrow.  When  a  man  considers  not  only  an 
ample  fortune,  but  even  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  his  pretence 
to  food  itself,  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  he  cannot  but  look 
upon  himself  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  with  his  case  thus  much 
worse,  that  the  last  office  is  performed  by  his  adversaries  instead 

lo  of  his  friends.  From  this  hour  the  cruel  world  does  not  only 
take  possession  of  his  whole  fortune,  but  even  of  every  thing  else 
which  had  no  reIa.tion  to  it.  All  his  indilTerent  actions  have 
new  inlerpretations  put  upon  them  ;  and  those  whom  he  has 
favoured  in  his  former  life,  discharge  themselves  of  their  obli- 
gations to  him,  by  joining  in  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  It 
is  almost  incredible  that  it  should  be  so;  but  it  is  too  often  seen 
that  there  is  a  pride  mixed  with  the  impatience  of  the  creditor; 
and  there  are  who  would  rather  recover  iheir  own  by  the  downfall 
of  a  prosperous  man,  than  be  discharged  to  the  common  satis- 

3o  faction  of  themselves  and  their  creditors.  The  wretched  man, 
who  was  lately  master  of  abundance,  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  others  ;  and  the  wisdom,  economy,  good  sense,  and  skill  in 
human  life  before,  by  reason  of  his  present  misfortune,  are  of  no 
use  to  him  in  the  disposition  of  any  thing.  The  incapacity  of  an 
infant  or  a  lunatic  is  designed  for  his  provision  and  accommoda- 
tion !  but  that  of  a  bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  respect 
of  the  accidents  by  which  it  arrived,  is  calculated  for  his  utter 
ruin,  except  there  be  a  remainder  ample  enough,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  his  creditors,  to  bear  also  Ihc  expense  of  rewarding 

30  those  by  whose  means  the  effect  of  all  this  labour  was  trans- 
■     "     n  and  see  others  giving 


s  his  goods  are  K 


ferred  from  him.    This  man  is  to  look  o: 

directions  upon  what  terms  and  conditi 

purchased ;  and  all  this  usually  done,  no 

to  dispose  of  his  effects,  but  destroyers  to  divide  and  tear  them 

to  pieces. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to  great  and  good  minds; 

for  this  reason  all  wise  lawgivers  have  been  extremely  tender 

how  they  let  loose  even  ihc  man  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to 

act  with  any  mixture  of  resentment  against  the  defendant. 

.0  Virtuous  and  modest  men,  though  they  be  used  with  some 
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artifice,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  avenge  themselves,  are 
slow  in  the  application  of  that  power,  and  are  ever  constrained 
to  go  into  rigorous  measures.  They  are  careful  to  demonstrate 
themselves  not  only  persons  injured,  but  also  that  to  bear  it 
longer  would  be  a  means  to  make  the  offender  injure  others 
before  they  proceed.  Such  men  clap  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  consider  what  it  is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life  of 
a  citizen.  Such  would  have  it  to  say  to  their  own  souls,  if 
possible,  that  they  were  merciful  when  they  could  have  de- 

10  stroyedy  rather  than  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  spared 
a  man,  they  destroyed.  This  is  a  due  to  the  common  calamity 
of  human  life,  due  in  some  measure  to  our  very  enemies.  They 
who  scruple  doing  the  least  injury,  are  cautious  of  exacting  the 
utmost  justice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  variety  of  human  life 
reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  the  man  who  wants  mercy  has 
a  taste  of  no  enjoyment  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  natural  dis- 
relish of  every  thing  which  is  good  in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is 
bom  an  enemy  to  the  world.     He  is  ever  extremely  partial  to 

ao  himself  in  all  his  actions,  and  has  no  sense  of  iniquity  but  from 
the  punishment  which  shall  attend  it.  The  law  of  the  land  is 
his  gospel,  and  all  his  cases  of  conscience  are  determined  by 
his  attorney.  Such  men  know  not  what  it  is  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  a  miserable  man ;  that  riches  are  the  instruments  of 
serving  the  purposes  of  heaven  or  hell,  according  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  possessor.  The  wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify  all 
who  are  in  their  power,  and  choose  to  do  one  or  other,  as  they 
are  affected  with  love,  or  hatred  to  mankind.  As  for  such  who 
are  insensible  of  the  concerns  of  others,  but  merely  as  they 

30  affect  themselves,  these  men  are  to  be  valued  only  for  their 
mortality,  and  as  we  hope  better  things  from  their  heirs.  I 
could  not  but  read  with  great  delight  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
citizen,  who  has  failed,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  his 
better  fortune,  and  able  by  his  countenance  to  retrieve  his  lost 
condition. 
•Sir, 
*  It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make  apologies  for  what 
is  never  to  be  defended  by  the  best  advocate  in  the  world,  the 
guilt  of  being  unfortunate.    All  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can 

40  do  or  say,  will  be  received  with  prejudice  by  the  generality  of 
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mankind,  but  I  hope  not  wiih  you :  you  have  been  a  great  in- 
slrument  in  helping  me  to  get  what  I  have  lost ;  and  1  know 
(for  that  reason,  as  well  as  kindness  to  me)  you  cannot  but  be 
in  pain  to  see  me  undone.  To  show  yoo  I  am  not  a  man 
incapable  of  bearing  calamity,  I  will,  lhou;;h  a  poor  man,  lay 
aside  the  distinction  between  us,  and  talk  with  the  frankness  we 
did  when  we  were  nearer  to  an  equality  ;  as  alt  I  do  will  be 
received  with  prejudice,  all  you  do  will  be  looked  upon  with 
partiality.     What  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  you,  who  are  courted 

e  by  all,  would  smile  upon  me.  who  am  shunned  by  all.  Let  that 
grace  and  favour  which  your  fortune  throws  upon  you,  be 
turned  to  make  up  the  coldness  and  Inditfcrence  that  is  used 
towards  me.  All  good  and  generous  men  will  have  an  eye  of 
kindness  for  me  for  my  own  sake,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
regard  me  for  yours.  There  is  a  happy  contagion  in  riches,  as 
well  as  a  destructive  one  in  poverty  ;  the  rich  can  make  rich 
without  parting  with  any  of  their  store  ;  and  the  conversation 
of  the  poor  makes  men  poor,  thougb  they  borrow  nothing  of 
them.    How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  t  know  not ;  but  men's 

10  estimation  follows  us  according  to  the  company  we  keep.     If 
you  are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  can  go  a  great  way  towards 
my  recovery ;  if  you  are  not,  my  good  foriune, 
will  return  by  slower  approach 


1,  Sir, 


This  was  answered  with  a  condescension  ih.ii  did  n 
impertinent  professions  of  kindness,  insult  his  distre) 


% 


as  follows : 
o         '  Dear  Tom, 

'  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  heart  enough  to  begin 
the  world  a  second  time.  I  assure  you,  1  do  not  think  your 
numerous  family  at  all  diminished  (in  the  gifts  of  nature,  for 
which  1  have  ever  so  much  admired  (hem)  by  what  has  so 
lately  happened  to  you.  I  shall  not  only  countenance  ynur 
atTairs  with  my  appearance  for  you,  but  shall  accommodate  you 
with  a  considerable  sura  at  common  interest  for  three  years. 
You  know  I  could  make  more  of  it :  but  I  have  so  great  a  love 
for  you,  that  1  can  waive  opportunities  of  gain  to  help  you ;  Ibr 
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I  do  not  care  whether  they  say  of  me  after  I  am  dead,  that  I 
had  a  hundred  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  more  than  I  wanted 
when  I  was  living. 

*  Your  obliged  humble  Servant' 

spectator^  No.  456.]  [August  13,  1712. 


Ko.  19.    On  the  Just  Distribution  of  Favours. 

Menander. 

A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an  honour  to 
him  who  confers  it  as  to  him  who  receives  it.  What  indeed 
makes  for  the  superior  reputation  of  the  patron  in  this  case 
is,  that  he  is  always  surrounded  with  specious  pretences 
of  unworthy  candidates,  and  is  often  alone  in  the  kind  in- 

loclination  he  has  towards  the  well-deserving.  Justice  is  the 
first  quality  in  the  man  who  is  in  a  post  of  direction  ;  and 
I  remember  to  have  heard  an  old  gentleman  talk  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  in  his  relation  give  an  account  of  a  general  officer, 
who  with  this  one  quality,  without  any  shining  endowments, 
became  so  popularly  beloved  and  honoured,  that  all  decisions 
between  man  and  man  were  laid  before  him  by  the  parties 
concerned,  in  a  private  way;  and  they  would  lay  by  their 
animosities  implicitly,  if  he  bid  them  be  friends,  or  submit 
themselves  in  the  wrong  without  reluctance,  if  he  said  it, 

30  without  waiting  the  judgment  of  courts-martial.  His  manner 
was  to  keep  the  dates  of  all  commissions  in  his  closet,  and 
wholly  dismiss  from  the  service  such  who  were  deficient  in 
their  duty ;  and  after  that  took  care  to  prefer  according  to 
the  order  of  battle.  His  familiars  were  his  entire  friends, 
and  could  have  no  interested  views  in  courting  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  for  his  afiection  was  no  step  to  their  preferment,  though 
it  was  to  their  reputation.  By  this  means,  a  kind  aspect,  a 
salutation,  a  smile,  and  giving  out  his  hand,  had  the  weight 
of  what  is  esteemed  by  vulgar  minds  more  substantial.    His 

30  business  was  very  short,  and  he  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
justice,  was  never  affronted  with  a  request  of  a  familiar  dai^y 


VUiloM  fot  vhil  was  due  10  a  brave  man  at  a.  distance. 
I  tnku'tliiury  merit  he  used  to  recommend  lo  the  king  for  some 
iiui:(K>ii  at  home  ;  (ill  the  order  of  baiile  made  way  for  his 
riung  m  the  troops.  Add  to  this,  thai  he  had  an  excellent 
UMuancr  of  gettins  rid  of  such  who  he  observed  were  good  at 
&  hall,  as  his  phrnse  was.  Under  this  description  he  compre- 
heiulril  all  those  who  were  contenled  lo  live  without  reproach, 
ttud  had  no  promptitude  in  their  minds  towards  glory.  These 
tcUows  wer«  itlso  recommended  to  the  king,  and  taken  off  of 

to  iht  )[eueral's  hands  into  posts  wherein  diligence  and  common 
bon«ty  vfcre  all  that  were  necessary.  This  general  had  no 
fWtk  part  in  his  line,  but  every  man  had  as  much  care  upon 
binXi  and  as  much  honour  to  lose  as  himself.  Every  officer 
could  answer  for  what  passed  where  he  was  ;  and  the  general's 
picitncc  was  never  necessary  anywhere,  but  where  he  had 
pUivd  himself  at  the  first  disposition,  except  that  accident 
hap|<encd  from  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  enemy  which  he 
CTHild  net  foresee ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  it  never  fell 
<*IH  from  failure  in  his  own  troops.     It  must  be  confessed  the 

19  notld  >*  just  so  much  out  of  order,  as  an  unn'orthy  person 
poiiesscs  what  should  be  in  the  direction  of  him  who  has 
belter  pretensions  to  it. 

Invtcdd  of  such  a  conduct  as  this  old  fellow  used  to  describe 
in  his  general,  all  the  evils  which  have  ever  happened  among 
mankind  have  arose  from  the  wanton  disposition  of  the  favours 
ofihe  powerful.  It  is  generally  all  that  men  of  modesty  and 
vlriue  can  do,  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsical  turn  in  a  gie.ii 
mun,  to  make  way  for  things  of  real  and  absolute  service,  In 
the  time  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  or  some  time  since. 

JO  the  first  minister  would  let  nothing  come  near  him  but  what 
bore  the  most  profound  face  of  wisdom  and  gravity.  Tliey 
carried  It  so  far,  that,  for  the  greater  show  of  their  profound 
knowledge,  a  pair  of  spectacles  tied  on  their  noses,  with  a 
black  riband  round  their  heads,  was  what  completed  the  dress 
(if  those  who  made  their  court  at  his  levee,  and  none  with 
naked  noses  were  admitted  to  his  presence.  A  blunt  honest 
lellow,  who  had  a  command  in  the  train  of  artillery,  had 
Attempted  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  porter,  day  after 
day  in  vain,  until  at  length  he  made  his  appearance  in  a 

4C  very  ihoaghtful  dark  suit  of  clotbes,  and  two  pairs  of  specia.des 


I 

1 
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on  3t  once.  He  was  conducied  from  room  to  room,  with  great 
deference,  to  the  minister  ;  and,  carrying  on  tlie  farce  of  the 
place,  he  told  bis  excellency  that  he  had  pretended  in  tliis 
manner  lo  be  wiser  than  he  really  was,  but  wnth  no  ill  in- 
lention  ;  but  he  was  honest  Such-a-one  of  the  train,  and  he 
came  to  tell  him  that  they  wanted  wheelbarrows  and  pickaxes. 
The  thing  happened  not  lo  displease,  the  great  man  was  seen  to 
smile,  and  the  successful  officer  was  reconducted  with  the  same 
profound  ceremony  out  of  the  house. 

When  Leo  X,  reigned  pope  of  Rome,  his  holiness,  though 
a  man  of  sense,  and  of  an  excellent  taste  of  letters,  of  all  things 
affected  fools,  buffoons,  humourists,  and  coxcombs.  Whether 
it  were  from  vanity,  and  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other 
men  but  what  were  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever  it  was,  he 
carticd  it  so  far,  that  his  whole  delight  was  in  finding  out 
fools,  and,  as  our  phrase  is,  playing  them  off,  and  making 
I  show  themselves  to  advantage.  A  priest"  of  his  former 
■«cquainlance  suffered  a  great  many  dlsappoinlmenls  in  at- 
to  find  access  to  him  in  a  regular  character,  until 
at  last  in  despair  he  retired  from  Rome,  and  returned  in  an 
cqoipage  so  very  fantastical,  both  as  to  the  dress  of  himself 
and  servants,  that  the  whole  couit  were  in  an  emulation  who 
■houM  first  introduce  him  to  his  holiness.  What  added  to 
the  expectation  his  holiness  had  of  the  pleasure  he  should 
have  in  his  follies,  was,  that  this  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most 
exquisitely  ridiculous,  desired  he  might  speak  to  him  alone, 
for  he  had  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  upon  which  he 
iWanted  a  conference.  Nothing  could  be  dented  to  a  coxcomb 
of  so  great  hotie ;  but  when  they  were  apart,  the  impostor 
rertoJed  himself,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

'  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy  father,  at  seeing,  instead 
of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old  friend,  who  has  taken  this 
way  of  access  to  admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.  Can  any 
thing  show  your  holiness  how  unworthily  you  treat  mankind, 
IDOrv  than  my  being  put  upon  this  difficulty  lo  speak  with 
you?  It  is  a  degree  of  folly  to  delight  to  see  it  in  others, 
and  tl  is  the  greatest  insolence  imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humihty  in  a 
|Krion  of  your  holincss's  understanding,  to  believe  you  can- 
excel   but  in  the  conversation  of  half-wits,  hiunourisis, 
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coxcombs,  and  buffoons.  If  your  holiness  has  a  mind  1 
diverted  tike  a  rational  man,  you  have  a  great  opponunily 
for  it,  in  disrobing  all  Ihe  impertinenis  you  have  favoured  of 
all  their  riches  and  trappings  at  once,  and  bestowing  Ihem 
on  the  humble,  the  virtuous,  and  the  meek.  If  your  holiness 
is  not  concerned  for  the  sake  of  virtue  and  religion,  be  pleased 
to  reflect,  that  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety,  it  is  not  proper 
to  be  50  very  much  in  jest.  When  the  pope  is  thus  merry, 
the  people  will  in  time  begin   to   think   many   things,   which 

o  thoy  have  hitherto  beheld  wiih  great  veneration,  arc  in  them- 
selves objects  of  scorn  and  derision.  If  they  once  get  a  trick 
of  knowing  how  to  lau^h,  your  holiness's  saying  this  sentence 
in  one  night-cap,  and  the  other  with  the  other,  the  change  of 
your  slippers,  bringing  you  your  staff  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer, 
then  stripping  you  of  one  vest,  and  clapping  on  a  second 
during  divine  service,  will  be  found  out  to  have  nothing  in  it. 
Consider,  Sir,  that  at  this  rale  a  head  will  be  reckoned  never 
the  wiser  for  being  bald ;  and  the  ignorant  will  be  apt  to  say, 
that   going  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help   on   in   the   way   to 

I o  heaven.  The  red  cap  and  the  cow!  will  fall  under  the  same 
contempt  ;  and  the  vulgar  will  tell  ns  to  our  faces,  that  wc 
shall  have  no  authority  over  them  but  from  the  force  of  our 
arguments,  and  Ihe  sanctity  of  our  lives.' 
Spectator,  No.  497.]  [September  30,  171^ 


No.  20.    On  Saiire. 


Jdv.  Snt  i.  30. 

It  was  with  very  great  displeasure  I  heard  this  day  a  n 
say  of  a  companion  of  his,  with  an  air  of  approbation,  '  You 
know  Tom  never  fails  of  saying  a  spiteful  thing.  He  has  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  but  satire  is  his  particular  talent.  Did  you 
mind  how  he  put  the  young  fellow  out  of  countenance  that 
pretended  to  talk  to  him  } '  Such  impertinent  applauses,  which 
o  one  meets  with  every  day,  put  mc  upon  considering,  what  true 
raillery  and  satire  were  in  theiDsdves ;   and  this,  melhougblt 
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e  from  reflection  upon  the  great  and  excellent 
persons  that  were  admired  for  talents  this  way.  When  1  bad 
run  over  several  such  in  my  thoughts,  I  concluded,  however 
luntable  the  assertion  might  appear  at  first  sight,  that 
lature  vas  an  essential  quality  in  a  satirist,  and  that  ^ 
sentiments  which  are  beautiful  in  this  way  of  writing, 
lust  proceed  from  that  quality  in  the  author.  Good  nature 
produces  a  disdain  of  all  baseness,  vice,  and  folly;  uhich 
prompts  them  to  express  themselves  with  smartness  against 
to  the  errors  of  men,  without  bitterness  towards  their  persons. 
This  quality  keeps  the  mind  in  equanimity,  and  never  lets  an 
offence  unseasonably  throw  a  man  nut  of  his  character.  Wlien 
Virgil  said, '  he  that  did  not  hate  Baiius  might  love  Msivius,' 
he  was  in  perfect  good  humour  ;  and  was  not  so  much  moved 
at  their  absurdities,  as  passionately  to  call  them  sots,  or  block- 
heads in  a  direct  invective,  but  laughed  at  them  with  a  delicacy 
of  scorn,  without  any  roiElure  of  anger. 

The  best  good  Buui  with  the  worst  nitur'd  mate, 

was  the  character"  among  us  of  a  gentleman  as  famous  for  his 

lo  hvimauity  as  his  wit. 

The  ordinary  subjects  for  satire  are  such  as  incite  the^, 
greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers,  and  consequently 
men  of  such  a  make  are  the  best  qualified  for  speaking  of  the 
offences  in  human  life.  These  men  can  behold  vice  and  folly, 
when  they  injure  persons  to  whom  they  are  wholly  unacquainted, 
with  the  same  severity  as  others  resent  the  ills  they  do  to  theni- 
mIvcs.  a  good-natured  man  cannot  see  an  overbearing  fcUow 
put  a  bashful  man  of  merit  out  of  countenance,  or  out-stnp  him 
m  the  pursuit  of  any  advantage,  but  he  is  on  fire  to  succour  the 

JO  oppressed,  lo  produce  the  merit  of  the  one,  and  confront  the 
impudence  of  the  other. 

/'I'be  men  of  the  greatest  character  in  this  kind  were  Horace 

tnd  Jtjvenal.    There  is  not,  that  I  remember,  one  ill-natured 

txpres^ion  in  all  their  writings,  nor  one  sentence  of  severity, 

•hich   does   not   apparently   proceed   from   the   contrary   dis- 

Whoever  reads  them,  will,   1  believe,  be  of  this 

Bind  :  and  if  they  were  read  with  this  view,  it  might  possibly 

rsuadc  our  young  fellows,  that  they  may  be  very  witty  men 

I  speaking  ill  of  any  but  those  who  deserve  it.     Bui^  in 
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the  perusal  of  thes 
consider,  that  Ihey  I 


I  be  unnecessary  t 


n  very  diflerent  times.  Horace 
intimate  with  a  prince  of  the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity 
imaginable,  and  his  court  was  formed  after  his  example :  there- 
fore the  faults  that  poet  falls  upon  were  little  inconsistencies 
in  behaviour,  false  pretences  to  politeness,  or  impertinent 
affectations  of  what  men  were  not  fit  for.  Vices  of  a  coarser 
sort  could  not  come  under  his  consideration,  or  enter  the 
palace  of  Augustus.    Juvenal,  on  the  other  hand,  hved  under 

o  Domitian,  in  whose  reign  every  thing  thai  was  great  and  nohle 
was  banished  [he  habitations  of  (he  men  in  power.  Therefore 
he  attacks  vice  as  it  passes  by  in  triumph,  not  as  it  breaks  into 
conversation.  The  fall  of  empire,  contempt  of  glory,  and  a 
general  degeneracy  of  manners,  are  before  bis  eyes  in  all  his 
writings.  In  the  days  of  Augustus,  to  have  talked  like  Juvenal 
had  been  madness  ;  or  in  those  of  Domitian,  like  Horace. 
Morality  and  virtue  are  every  where  recommended  in  Horace, 
as  became  a  man  in  a  polite  court,  from  the  beauty,  the  pro- 
priety, the  convenience  of  pursuing  tbem.     Vice  and  corruption 

10  are  attacked  by  Juvenal  in  a  style  which  denotes,  he  fears  he 
shall  not  be  heard  without  he  calls  to  them  In  their  own 
language,  with  a  barefaced  mention  of  the  vlUanies  and  ob- 
scenities of  his  contemporaries. 

This  accidental  talk  of  these  two  great  men  carries  me  from 
my  design,  which  was  to  tell  some  coxcombs  that  run  about 
this  (own  with  the  name  of  smart  satirical  fellows,  thai  they  are 
by  no  means  qualified  for  the  characters  they  pretend  to,  of 
being  severe  upon  other  men  ;  for  they  want  good-nature. 
There  is  no  foundation  in  them  for  arriving  at  what  they  aim 

\a  at ;  and  they  may  as  well  pretend  to  flatter  as  rally  agreeablyi 
without  being  good-natured. 

There  is  a  certain  impartiality  necessary  to  make  what 
man  says  bear  any  weight  with  those  he  speaks  to.  Thjei, 
(quality,  with  respect  to  men's  errors  and  vices,  is 
but  in  good-natured  men.  They  have  ever  such  a  frankness 
of  mind,  and  benevolence  to  all  men,  that  they  cannot  receive 
impressions  of  unkindness  without  mature  deliberation ;  and 
writing  or  speaking  ill  of  a  man  upon  personal  considctaiions, 
1  irreparable  and  mean  an  injury,  that  no  one  possessed  of 
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40  this  quality  is  capable  of  d 


:  but  in  all  ages  there  have 
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been  interpreters  to  authors  when  living,  of  the  same  genius 
with  the  commentators  into  whose  hands  they  fall  when  dead. 
I  dare  say  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  more  wit  than  one 
of  these  to  take  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  and  form 
out  of  them  a  name  to  describe  the  character  of  a  vicious  man 
with  greater  life,  but  one  of  these  would  immediately  cry,  *  Mr. 
Such-a-one  is  meant  in  that  place.'  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  satirists 
describe  the  age,  and  backbiters  assign  their  descriptions  to 
private  men. 

10  In  all  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence  appears  to  arise 
from  personal  hatred  or  passion,  it  is  not  then  made  the  cause 
of  mankind,  but  a  misunderstanding  between  two  persons.  For 
this  reason  the  representations  of  a  good-natured  man  bear  a 
pleasantry  in  them,  which  shows  there  is  no  malignity  at  heart, 
and  by  consequence  they  are  attended  to  by  his  hearers  or 
readers,  because  they  are  unprejudiced.  This  deference  is  only 
what  is  due  to  him  ;  for  no  man  thoroughly  nettled  can  say  a 
thing  general  enough,  to  pass  off  with  the  air  of  an  opinion 
declared,  and  not  a  passion  gratified.     I  remember  a  humorous 

ao  fellow  at  Oxford,  when  he  heard  any  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him, 
used  to  say, '  I  will  not  take  my  revenge  of  him  until  I  have 
forgiven  him.'  What  he  meant  by  this  was,  that  he  would  not 
enter  upon  this  subject  until  it  was  grown  as  indifferent  to  him 
as  any  other :  and  I  have  by  this  rule,  seen  him  more  than 
once  triumph  over  his  adversary  with  an  inimitable  spirit  and 
humour ;  for  he  came  to  the  assault  against  a  man  full  of  sore 
places  and  he  himself  invulnerable. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  succeeding  in  a  satirical  way  of 
writing  or  speaking,  except  a  man  throws  himself  quite  out  of 

30  the  question.  It  is  great  vanity  to  think  any  one  will  attend  to 
a  thing,  because  it  is  your  quarrel.  You  must  make  your  satire 
the  concern  of  society  in  general  if  you  would  have  it  regarded. 
When  it  is  so,  the  good-nature  of  a  man  of  wit  will  prompt  him 
to  many  brisk  and  disdainful  sentiments  and  replies,  to  which 
all  the  malice  in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  repartee. 

Ta/Ur,  Na  242.]  [October  26,  17 10. 
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ITo.  31,     On  RailUry. 


a  oCii  abimdantia,  led  a 
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I  do  not  know  any  thing  which  gives  greater  disturbance  (i 

conversation,  than  the  false  notion  some  people  have  of  raillery." 
It  ought,  certainly,  to  be  the  first  point  lo  be  aimed  at  in 
society,  to  gain  the  good-will  of  those  with  whom  you  converse  : 
the  way  to  that  is,  to  show  you  are  well  inclined  towards  ihem. 
What  then  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  set  up  for  being  ev- 
trcmely  sharp  and  biting,  as  the  term  is,  in  your  expressions 
lo  your  familiars?  A  man  who  has  no  good  quality  but 
cournge,   is  in   a  very  ill    way  towards  making  an  agreeable 

lo  figure  in  the  world,  because  that  which  he  has  superior  to 
oiher  people  cannot  be  excited  withoat  raising  himself  an 
enemy.  Your  gentleman  of  a  satirical  vein  is  in  the  like  con- 
dition. To  say  a  thing  which  perplexes  the  heart  of  him  you 
speak  to,  or  brings  blushes  into  his  face,  is  a  degree  of  murder ; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  an  unpardonable  offence  to  show  a  man  you 
do  not  care  whether  he  is  pleased  or  displeased.  But  will 
you  not  then  take  a  jest  ? — Yes :  but  pray  let  it  be  a  jest.  It 
is  no  jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have  an  utter 
a\-etsion  to  speaking  to  more  than  one  matt  at  a  time,  under 

30  a  necessity  to  c<cp1ain  myself  in  much  company,  and  reducing 
me  to  shame  and  derision,  except  I  jierform  what  my  infirmity 
of  silence  disables  me  lo  do. 

Callisthenes  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with  that  quality 
without  which  a  man  can  have  no  wit  at  all— a  sound  judgment. 
This  gentleman  rallies  the  best  of  any  man  1  know ;  for  be  forms 
his  ridicule  upon  a  circumstance  which  you  are  in  your  heart 
not  unwilling  to  grant  him ;  to  wit,  that  you  arc  guilty  of  an 
excess  in  something  which  is  in  itself  laudable.  Kc  very  well 
understands  what  you  ^^'ou1d  be,    and   needs  not  fear  your 

JO  anger  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too  much  that  thing.  The 
generous  will  bear  being  reproachtd  as  lavish,  and  the  valiant 
as  rash,  without  being  provoked  to  resentment  against  their 
monitor.  What  has  been  said  to  be  a  marlc  of  a  good  writer 
will  fall  in  with  the  character  of  a  good  companion,     The 
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good  writer  makes  his  reader  better  pleased  with  himself,  and 
the  agreeable  man  makes  his  friends  enjoy  themselves,  rather 
than  him,  while  he  is  in  their  company.  Callisthenes  does 
this  with  inimitable  pleasantry.  He  whispered  a  friend  the 
other  day,  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  a  young  officer  who  gave 
symptoms  of  cocking  upon  the  company,  *That  gentleman 
has  very  much  of  the  air  of  a  general  officer.'  The  youth 
immediately  put  on  a  composed  behaviour,  and  behaved  him- 
self suitably  to  the  conceptions  he  believed  the  company  had 

10  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed^  that  Callisthenes  will  make  a 
man  run  into  impertinent  relations  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  his  own  dear  self,  till  he  is 
very  ridiculous ;  but  in  this  case  the  man  is  made  a  fool  by 
his  own  consent,  and  not  exposed  as  such  whether  he  will  or 
no.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that,  to  make  raillery  agreeable,  a  man 
must  either  not  know  he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the  worse  of 
himself  if  he  sees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is  more  generally 
admired  than  Callisthenes,  but  not  with  justice.     Acetus  has 

ao  no  regard  to  the  modesty  or  weakness  of  the  person  he  rallies ; 
but  if  his  quality  or  humility  gives  him  any  superiority  to  the 
man  he  would  fall  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  in  making  the  onset. 
He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  best  friend  out  of  countenance, 
while  the  laugh  is  loud  in  his  own  applause.  His  raillery 
always  puts  the  company  into  little  divisions  and  separate 
interests^  while  that  of  Callisthenes  cements  it,  and  makes 
every  man  not  only  better  pleased  with  himself,  but  also  with 
all  the  rest  in  the  conversation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  kindness  must 

50  run  through  all  you  say  ;  and  you  must  ever  preserve  the 
character  of  a  friend  to  support  your  pretensions  to  be  free  with 
a  man.  Acetus  ought  to  be  banished  human  society,  because 
he  raises  his  mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  the  person  upon  whom 
he  is  pleasant  Nothing  but  the  malevolence  which  is  too 
general  towards  those  who  excel  could  make  his  company 
tolerated ;  but  they  with  whom  he  converses  are  sure  to  see 
some  man  sacrificed  wherever  he  is  admitted ;  and  all  the 
credit  he  has  for  wit,  is  owing  to  the  gratification  it  gives  to 
other  men's  ill-nature. 

40     Minutitts  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  love,  at  the  same 

F  2 
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time  tliat  It  is  exerted  against  his  faults.  He  has  an  art  of 
keeping  the  person  he  rallies  in  countenance,  by  insinuating 
thai  lie  himself  is  guilty  of  the  same  imperfection.  This  he 
does  with  so  much  address,  that  he  seems  rather  to  bewail  him- 
self, than  fall  upon  his  friend- 
It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccountably  it  prevails 
among  men  to  take  the  liberty  of  displeasing  each  other.  One 
would  think  sometimes  that  the  contention  is  who  shall  be 
most  disagreeable.     Allusions  to  past  follies,  hints  which  revit  e 

10  ivhat  a  man  has  a  mind  to  forget  for  ever,  and  deserves  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  should,  are  commonly  brought  forth 
even  in  company  of  men  of  distinction.  They  do  not  thrust 
with  the  skiil  of  fencers,  but  cut  up  with  the  barbarity  of 
butchers-  It  is,  methinks,  below  the  character  of  men  of 
humanity  and  good-manners  to  be  capable  of  mirth  while 
there  b  any  of  the  company  in  pain  and  disorder.  They  who 
have  the  true  taste  of  conversation,  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
communication  of  each  other's  excellencies,  and  not  in  a 
triumph  over  their  imperfect  ions.     Fortins  would  have  been 

lo  reckoned  a  wit,  it  there  had  never  been  a  fool  in  the  world  ; 
he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a  beauty,  but  has  that  natural  pleasure 
in  observing  perfection  in  others,  that  his  own  faults  are  over- 
looked out  of  gratitude  by  all  his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men  who  succeed  or  fail 
in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  a  Utile  further  what 
one  takes  to  be  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  it ;  and  that  to 
me  appears  when  the  satire  is  directed  against  vice,  with  an 
air  of  contempt  of  the  fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the  criminal. 
Mr-  Congreve's  Doris"  is  a  master-piece  in  this  kind.     It  is  _ 

JO  the  chaiacier  of  a  woman  utterly  abandoned ;  but  her  ia| 
pudencc,  by  the  finest  piece  of  raillery,  is  made  only  g 


sity:- 


Pecoliar  therefore  i*  her  wnyi 

Whether  by  nature  taught, 
I  ths.ll  not  undertake  to  say. 

Or  by  expciieace  bought ; 

Eat  who  o'er-night  obtain'd  her  grace. 

She  caa  next  day  disown. 
Ant!  stare  upon  the  strange  man'*  face, 

Ai  one  itu>  ne'er  had  luiown. 
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So  well  she  can  the  truth  disguise, 

Such  artiiil  wonder  frame. 
The  lover  or  distmsts  his  eyes, 

Or  thinks  'twas  all  a  dream. 

Some  censure  this  as  lewd  and  low, 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind; 
For  to  forget  what  we  bestow 

Bespeaks  a  noble  mind. 

Spectator^  No.  422.]  [July  4,  1712. 


Ko.  22.    On  Deference  to  Public  Opinion. 

Secretosque  pios,  his  dantem  jura  Catonem. 

ViRC.  iEn.  viii.  670. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a  clear  and  worthy  spirit  in  a  man  to  be 
10  able  to  disengage  himself  from  the  opinions  of  others,  so  far  as 
not  to  let  the  deference  due  to  the  sense  of  mankind  ensnare 
him  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason.  But  the 
generality  of  the  world  are  so  far  from  walking  by  any  such 
maxim,  that  it  is  almost  a  standing  rule  to  do  as  others  do,  or 
be  ridiculous.  I  have  heard  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Hart°,  speak  it  as 
an  observation  among  the  players, '  that  it  is  impossible  to  act 
with  grace,  except  the  actor  has  forgot  that  he  is  before  an 
audience.'  Until  he  is  arrived  at  that,  his  motion,  his  air,  his 
every  step  and  gesture,  have  something  in  them  which  discovers 
30  he  is  under  a  restraint,  for  fear  of  being  ill  received ;  or  if  he 
considers  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  those  who  approve  his 
behaviour,  you  see  an  affectation  of  that  pleasure  run  through 
his  whole  carriage.  It  is  as  common  in  life,  as  upon  the  stage, 
to  behold  a  man  in  the  most  indifferent  action  betray  a  sense  he 
has  of  doing  what  he  is  about  gracefully.  Some  have  such  an 
inmioderate  relish  for  applause,  that  they  expect  it  for  things, 
which  in  themselves  are  so  frivolous,  that  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out this  affectation,  to  make  them  appear  worthy  either  of 
blame  or  praise.  There  is  Will  Glare,  so  passionately  intent 
50  upon  being  admired,  that  when  you  see  him  in  public  places, 
every  muscle  of  his  face  discovers  his  thoughts  are  fixed  upon 
the*  consideration  of  what  figure  he  makes.    He  will  often  fall 
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into  a  musing  posture,  to  attract  obsen'aiion;   and  is  then 
obtruding  himself  upon  the  company,  when  he  pretends  to  be 
withdrawn  from  it.    Such  Utile  arts  are  the  certain  and  infal- 
lible tokens  of  a  superRcial  mind,  as  the  avoiding  observation 
the  sign  of  a  great  and  sublime  one.     It  is  therefore  extremely. 
difficult  for  a  man  to  judge  even  of  his  own  a    ' 
funning  to  himself  an  idea  of  what,  he  should  ad 
power  lo  execute  all  his  desires  without  the  observation  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.     There  is  an  allegorical  fable  in  Plato,  which 

0  seems  to  admonish  us,  that  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
ourselves,  while  we  know  out  actions  are  to  pass  the  censures  of 
others ;  but,  had  we  the  power  lo  accomplish  all  our  wishes 
unobserved,  we  should  then  easily  inform  ourselves  how  far  we 
are  possessed  of  real  and  intrinsic  virtue.  The  fable  I  was 
going  to  mention  is  that  of  Cyges,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an 
enchanted  ring,  which  had  in  it  a  miraculous  quality,  making 
him  who  wore  it  visible  or  invisible,  as  he  lumed  it  to  or  from 
his  body.  The  use  Gyges  made  of  his  occasional  invisibility 
was,  by  the  advantage  of  it,  to  violate  a  queen,  and  murdett 

oa  king.  Tully"  lakes  notice  of  this  allegory,  and  says  v( 
handsomely,  'that  a  man  of  honour  who  had  such  a  ring  w< 
net  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  without  iL'  ! 
indeed  no  small  pilch  of  virtue,  under  the  temptation  of  im- 
punity, and  the  hopes  of  accomphshing  all  a  man  desires,  not 
to  transgress  the  rules  of  justice  and  virtue ;  but  this  is  rather 
not  being  an  ill  man,  than  being  positively  a  good  one  ;  and  it 
seems  wonderful,  that  so  great  a  soul  as  that  of  TuUy  should 
not  form  to  himself  a  thousand  worthy  actions,  which  a  virtuous 
mind  wouid  be  prompted  to  by  the  possession  of  such  a  secret. 

o  There  are  certainly  some  part  of  mankind  who  are  guardian- 
beings  to  the  other.  Sallust  could  say  of  Cato,  '  Thai  he  had 
rather  be,  than  appear,  good,"  but,  indeed,  this  eulogium  rose 
no  higher  than,  as  I  just  now  hinted,  to  an  inoflensiveness, 
lather  than  an  active  virtue.  Had  it  occurred  to  the  noble 
orator  to  represent,  in  his  language,  the  glorious  pleasures  of 
a  man  secretly  employed  in  benclicence  and  generosity,  it 
would  certainly  have  made  a  more  charming  page  than  any  he 
has  left  behind  him.  How  might  a  man,  furnished  with  Cyges's 
secret,  employ  it  in  bringing  together  distant  friends  ;   laying 

o  snares  for  creating  good-will  in  the  room  of  groundless  hatred 
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in  removing  the  pangs  of  an  unjust  jealousy,  the  shyness  of  an 
imperfect  reconciliation,  and  the  tremor  of  an  awful  love !  Such 
a  one  could  give  confidence  to  bashful  merit,  and  confusion  to 
overbearing  impudence. 

Certain  it  is,  that  secret  kindnesses  done  to  mankind  are  as 
beautiful  as  secret  injuries  are  detestable.  To  be  invisibly 
good,  is  as  godlike,  as  to  be  invisibly  ill,  diabolical.  As  degene- 
rate as  we  are  apt  to  say  the  age  we  live  in  is,  there  are  still 
amongst  us  men  of  illustrious  minds,  who  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 

lo  of  good  actions,  except  that  of  being  commended  for  them. 
There  happens,  among  other  very  worthy  instances  of  a  public 
spirit,  one  which  I  am  obliged  to  discover,  because  I  know  not 
otherwise  how  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  benefactor.  A 
citizen  of  London  has  given  directions  to  Mr.  Rayner",  the 
writing-master  of  St  Paul's-school,  to  educate  at  his  charge 
ten  boys,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  me,  in  writing  and  ac- 
counts, until  they  shall  be  fit  for  any  trade  ;  I  desire,  therefore, 
such  as  know  any  proper  objects  for  receiving  this  bounty,  to 
give  notice  thereof  to  Mr.  Morphew  **,  or  Mr.  Lillie  ^  ;  and  they 

ao  shall,  if  properly  qualified,  have  instructions  accordingly. 

Actions  of  this  kind  have  in  them  something  so  transcendent, 
that  it  is  an  injury  to  applaud  them,  and  a  diminution  of  that 
merit  which  consists  in  shunning  our  approbation.  We  shall 
therefore  leave  them  to  enjoy  that  glorious  obscurity;  and 
silently  admire  their  virtue  who  can  contemn  the  most  delicious 
of  human  pleasures,  that  of  receiving  due  praise.  Such  celes- 
tial dispositions  very  justly  suspend  the  discovery  of  their 
benefactions,  until  they  come  where  their  actions  cannot  be 
misinterpreted,  and  receive  their  first  congratulations  in  the 

30  company  of  angels. 

Toiler^  No.  138.]  [February  24,  17 10. 


Wo.  2d.    On  True  Distinction. 

Quid  oportft 
Nos  facere,  a  vulgo  longe  lateque  remotos? 

HoR.  Sat  L  6.  17. 

It  is,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  present  being,  the  great  end 
of  education  to  raise  ourselves  above  the  vulgar ;  but  what  is 
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inlended  by  the  vulgar,  i 
me.  indeed,  that  word  r 
usually  does  in  olhers  ;  but  perhaps  that  proceeds  from  my 
being  old,  and  beginning  to  want  the  relish  of  such  saljsfactioi)^ 
as  are  the  ordinary  entertainment  of  men.  However,  such  as 
my  opinion  is  in  this  case,  I  will  speak  it ;  because  it  is  possible 
that  turn  of  thought  may  be  received  by  others,  who  may  reap 
as  much  satisfaction  from  it  as  I  do  myself. 

It  is  to  me  a  very  great  meanness,  and  something  much  below 

lo  a  philosopher,  which  is  what  I  mean  by  a  ^ntleman,  lo  rank  a 
I    man  among  the  vulgar  for  the  condition  of  life  he  is  in,  and  not 

I  according  to  his  behaviour,  bis  thoughts, and  sentiments,  in  that 
condition".  For  if  a.  man  be  loaded  with  riches  and  honours,  and 
in  that  state  of  life  has  thoughts  and  inclinations  below  the 
meanest  artificer  ;  is  not  such  an  artificer,  who,  within  his  power, 
is  good  to  his  friends,  moderate  in  his  demands  for  his  labour, 
and  cheerful  in  his  occupation,  very  much  superior  to  him  who 
lives  for  no  other  end  but  to  serve  himself,  and  assumes  a  pTefer- 
ence  in  all  his  words  and  actions  to  those  who  act  their  part 

20  with  much  more  grace  than  himself?  Epictetus  has  made  use 
of  the  similitude  of  a  stage-play  to  human  life  with  much  spirit. 
'  It  is  not,'  says  he,  'to  be  considered  among  the  actors,  who  is 
prince,  or  who  is  beggar,  but  who  acts  prince  or  beggar  best".* 
The  circumstance  of  life  should  not  be  that  which  gives  us 
place,  but  our  behaviour  in  that  circumstance  is  what  should  be 
our  solid  distinction.  Thus  a  wise  man  should  think  no  man 
above  him  or  below  him,  any  further  than  it  regards  the  outu'ard 
order  or  discipline  of  the  world  :  for,  if  we  conceive  too  great  an 
idea  of  the  eminence  of  our  superiors,  or  subordination  of  our 

JO  inferiors,  it  will  have  an  ill  etTect  upon  our  behaviour  to  both.  He 
who  thinks  no  man  above  him  but  for  his  virtue,  none  below 
him  but  for  his  vice,  can  never  be  obsequious  or  assuming  in  a 
wrong  place ;  but  wilt  frequently  emulate  men  in  rank  below  him, 
and  pity  those  above  him. 

This  sense  of  mankind  is  so  far  from  a  levelling  principlCf  that 
it  only  sets  us  upon  a  true  basis  of  distinction,  and  doubles  ihe 
merit  of  such  as  become  their  condition,  A  man  in  power,  who 
can,  without  the  ordinary  prepossessions  which  stop  ihe  way  to 
the  true  knowledge  and  sen-ice  of  mankind,  overlook  the  little 

40  distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and  discountenance 
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successful  indesert",  has,  in  the  minds  of  knowing  men,  the  figure 
of  an  angel  rather  than  a  man  ;  and  is  above  the  rest  of  men  in 
the  highest  character  he  can  be,  even  that  of  their  benefactor. 

Turning  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  taking  my  pipe  this  evening, 
after  this  manner,  it  was  no  small  delight  to  me  to  receive  advice 
from  Felicia,  that  Eboracensis  **  was  appointed  a  governor  of 
one  of  their  plantations.  As  I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  I 
took  part  in  the  happiness  of  that  people  who  were  to  be  governed 
by  one  of  so  great  humanity,  justice,  and  honour.    Eboracensis 

10  has  read  all  the  schemes  which  writers  have  formed  of  govern- 
ment and  order,  and  has  been  long  conversant  with  men  who 
have  the  reins  in  their  hands  ;  so  that  he  can  very  well  distin- 
guish between  chimerical  and  practical  politics.  It  is  a  great 
blessing,  when  men  have  to  deal  with  such  different  characters 
in  the  same  species  as  those  of  freemen  and  slaves,  that  they 
who  command  have  a  just  sense  of  human  nature  itself,  by 
which  they  can  temper  the  haughtiness  of  the  master,  and  soften 
the  servitude  of  the  slave — *  Hse  tibi  erunt  artes.'  This  is  the 
notion  with  which  those  of  the  plantation  receive  Eboracensis  : 

30  and  as  I  have  cast  his  nativity,  I  find  there  will  be  a  record  made 
of  this  person's  administration  ;  and  on  that  part  of  the  shore 
from  whence  he  embarks  to  return  from  his  government,  there 
will  be  a  monument,  with  these  words  :  *  Here  the  people  wept, 
and  took  leave  of  Eboracensis,  the  first  governor  our  mother 
Felicia  sent,  who,  during  his  command  here,  believed  himself 
her  subject.' 

Taihr^  No.  69.]  [September  16,  1709. 


No.  24.     On  Virtuous  Independence. 

Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?    Sapiens,  sibique  imperf osns ; 
l^nem  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  nee  vincula  terrent: 
Kesponsare  cupidinibus,  contenmere  honores 
30  Fortis,  et  in  leipso  totns  teres  atque  rotundas, 

Extemi  ne  qnid  valeat  per  leve  morari; 
In  quern  manca  mit  semper  fortuna. 

HoR.  Sat.  ii.  7.  83. 

It  is  necessary  to  an  easy  and  happy  life,  to  possess  our 
nunds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  always  well  satisfied  with 
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our  own  reflections.  The  way  lo  thi 
actions  by  our  own  opinion,  and  not  by  that  of  the  rest  of  ihc 
M'orld.  The  sense  of  other  men  ought  lo  prevail  over  us  in 
things  of  less  consideration,  but  not  in  concerns  where  truth 
and  honour  are  engaged.  When  we  look  into  the  bottom  of 
things,  what  a.t  first  appears  a  paradox  is  a  plain  truth  ;  and 
those  professions,  which,  for  want  of  being  duly  weighed,  seem 
to  proceed  from  a  sort  of  romantic  philosophy,  and  ignorance 
of  the  world,  after  a  little  refieclion,  are  so  reasonable,  that  it 

o  is  direct  madness  to  walk  by  any  other  rules.  Thus  to  con- 
tradict our  desires,  and  to  conquer  the  impulses  of  our 
ambition,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  with  what  we  in  our  inward 
sentiments  approve,  is  so  much  our  interest,  and  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  real  happiness,  that  to  contemn  all  the  wealth 
and  power  in  the  world,  where  they  stand  in  competition  with 
a  man's  honour,  is  rather  good  sense  than  greatness  of  mind. 

Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the  man  himself, 
we  should  think  it  the  most  unnatural  sort  of  self-murder  lo 
sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the  appetites  of 

o  the  body.  Bless  us  !  is  it  possible,  that  when  the  necessities 
of  life  are  supplied,  a  man  would  flatter  to  be  rich,  or  cir- 
cumvent to  be  powerful !  When  we  meet  a  poor  wretch,  urged 
with  hunger  and  cold,  asking  an  alms,  we  are  apt  to  think  this 


e  could  rather  s 
much  more  despicable  is  his 
and  yet  shall  resign  his  re; 
superfluities  I     Both  these   ; 
but  sure  it  is  less  despicable  t( 
than  his  vanity, 
o  so  far  prevailed  i 


lo:    but  yet  how 

nndilion,  who  is  above  necessity, 
m  and  his  integrity  to  purchase 
;  abject  and  common  beggars ; 
o  beg  a  supply  to  a  man's  hunger 
n  and  general  prepossessions  have 
1  unlhinkinK  world,  that  those  neccs- 
cannot  relish  life  without  applause, 
attendance,  and  equipage,  are  so  far  from  making  a  con- 
temptible figure,  that  distressed  virtue  is  less  esteemed  than 
successful  vice.  But  if  a  man's  appeal,  in  cases  ihaC  regard 
his  honour,  were  made  to  bis  own  soul,  there  would  be  a 
basis  and  standing  rule  for  our  conduct,  and  wc  should  always 
endeavour  rather  to  be,  than  appear  honotirable.  Mr.  Collier  " 
in  his  '  Essay  on  Fortitude,'  has  treated  this  subject  with  great 
wit  and  magnanimity.  "  Wliat,'  saj-s  he,  '  can  be  more  honour- 
o  able  than  to  have  courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  al 
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reason  and  conscience  ;  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
Jind  the  station  assigned  us?  to  be  proof  against  poverty,  pain, 
and  death  itself?  I  mean  so  far  as  not  to  do  any  thing  that  is 
scandalous  or  sinful  to  avoid  them.  To  stand  adversity  under 
all  shapes  with  decency  and  resolution  1  To  do  this,  is  to  be 
great  above  title  and  fortune.  This  argues  the  soul  of  a 
heavenly  eirtraclion,  and  is  worthy  the  offspring  of  the  Deity.' 

What  a  generous  ambition   has  this   man  pointed  to  us  > 

WhtM  men  have  settled   in  themselves  a  conviaion,  by  such 

P  noble  precepts,  that  there  is  nothing  honourable  which  is  not 

I  accompanied  with  innocence ;    nothing  mean  but  what  has 

1   guilt  in  it :    I  say,  when  they  have  attained  thus  much,  though 

poverty,  pain,  and  death,  may  still  retain  their  terrors,  yet 

rkhes,  pte-asures,  and  honours,  will  easily  lose  their  charms, 

I  if  lliey  stand  between  us  and  our  integrity. 

What  is  here  said  with  allusion  to  fortune  and  fame,  may  as 
I  JDSily  be  applied  to  wit  and  beauty  ;  for  these  latter  are  as 
adventitious  as  the  other,andas  little  concern  the  essence  of  the 
,  soul.  They  are  all  laudable  in  tbe  man  who  possesses  them, 
fconly  for  the  just  application  of  them.  A  bright  imagination, 
t  while  it  is  subservient  to  an  honest  and  noble  soul,  is  a  faculty 
I  which  makes  a  man  justly  admired  by  mankind,  and  furnishes 
L  iiim  with  reflections  upon  his  own  actions,  which  add  delicatesi 
I  to  the  feast  of  a  good  conscience :  but  when  wit  descends  to 
I  wait  upon  sensual  pleasures,  or  promote  the  base  purposes  of 
I  ftmbllioni  it  is  then  to  be  contemned  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
I  cetlence.  If  a  man  will  not  resolve  to  place  the  foundation 
I  uf  his  happiness  in  his  own  mind,  life  is  a  bewildered  and 
I  unhappy  state,  incapable  of  rest  or  tranquillity.  For  to  such  a 
le,  the  general  applause  of  valour,  wit,  nay  of  honesty  itself, 
in  give  him  but  a  very  feeble  comfort ;  since  it  is  capable  of 
\  being  ioterrupied  by  any  one  who  wants  either  understanding 
T  good-nalure  to  see  or  acknowledge  such  excellencies.  This 
I  rule  is  so  necessnrj-,  that  one  may  very  safely  say,  it  is  im- 
I  possible  Id  know  any  true  relish  of  our  being  without  it.  Look 
I  almut  you  in  common  life  among  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind, 
L  sod  you  will  lind  merit  in  every  kind  is  allowed  only  to  those 
I  who  are  in  particular  districts  or  sets  of  company ;  but,  since 
I  men  can  have  little  pleasure  in  these  faculties  which  deno- 
i  them  persons  of  distinction,  let  ihem  give  up  such  an 
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empty  pursuit,  and  think  nothing  essential  to  happiness  but 
what  is  in  their  own  power ;  the  capacity  of  reflecting  with 
pleasure  on  their  own  actions,  however  they  are  interpreted. 

It  is  so  evident  a  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  our  own  bosoms 
we  are  to  search  for  any  thing  to  make  us  happy,  that  it  is, 
methinks,  a  disgrace  to  our  nature  to  talk  of  taking  our 
measures  from  thence  only,  as  a  matter  of  fortitude.  When 
all  is  well  there,  the  vicissitudes  and  distinctions  of  life  are 
the  mere  scenes  of  a  drama ;  and  he  will  never  act  his  part 
I  o  well,  who  has  his  thoughts  more  fixed  upon  the  applause  of  the 
audience  than  the  design  of  his  part. 

The  life  of  a  man  who  acts  with  a  steady  integrity,  without 
valuing  the  interpretation  of  his  actions,  has  but  one  uniform 
regular  path  to  move  in,  where  he  cannot  meet  opposition,  or 
fear  ambuscade.  On  the  other  side,  the  least  deviation  from 
the  rules  of  honour  introduces  a  train  of  numberless  evils,  and 
involves  him  in  inexplicable  mazes.  He  that  has  entered  into 
guilt  has  bid  adieu  to  rest ;  and  every  criminal  has  his  share  of 
the  misery  expressed  so  emphatically  in  the  tragedian  **, 

20  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  t 

It  was  with  detestation  of  any  other  grandeur  but  the  calm 
command  of  his  own  passions,  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Cowley" 
cries  out  with  so  much  justice  : 

If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  fheat 
With  any  thought  so  mean  as  to  be  great. 
Continue,  heaven,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love ! 

Tal/er,  No.  251.]  [November  15,  17 10. 


No.  25.     On  Ambition;  Heroism  in  Private  Life. 

Hie  est ; 
Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  sequos. 

HoR.  £p.  I.  xL  ver.  ult. 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  visit  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 

at   Mile-End  ;   and  passing  through   Stepney  church-yard,  I 

30  could  not  forbear  entertaining  myself  with  the  inscriptions  on 
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I  the  tombs  and  graves.  Among  others,  I  gbserved  one  nitb  this 
p   notable  metnorial : 

'  Here  lie*  the  body  of  T.  D.* 

This  fanlasiical  desire  of  being  remembered  only  by  the  two 

first  letters  of  a,  name,  led  me  into  the  coniemplaiion  of  the 

vanity  and  imperfect  attainments  of  ambition  in  generaL   WTicr 

I  run  back  in  my  imagination  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever 

known  and  conversed  with  in  my  whole  life,  there  are  but  very^ 

[   few  who  have  not  used  their  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  what  it  is 

B  impossible  to  acquire  ;  or  left  the  possession  of  what  they  might 

I  have  been,  at  their  setting  out,  masters,  lo  search  for  it  where 

IS  out  of  their  reach.    In  this  thought  it  was  not  possible  to 

I   forget  the  instance  of  Pyrrhus",  who  proposing  to  himself  in 

\  discourse  with  a  philosopher,  one,  and  another,  and  another 

t.'Onqucst,  was  asked,  what  he  would  do  after  all  that  ?    '  Then,' 

says  the  king, '  we  will  make  merry.'     He  was  well  ansvvered, 

'What  hinders  your  doing  that  in  the  condition  you  are  already?' 

The  restless  desire  of  exerting  themselves  above  the  common 

level  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  resisted  in  some  tempers  ;  and 

0  minds  of  this  make  may  be  observed  in  every  condition  of  life. 
Where  such  men  do  not  make  to  themselves,  or  meet  with  em- 
ployment, the  soil  of  their  constitution  runs  into  tares  and  weeds. 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  lost  a  major's  post  forty  years  ago, 
■JDd  quitted,  has  ever  since  studied  maps,  encampments,  retreats, 
and  counlcnnarches ;  with  no  other  design  but  to  feed  his  spleen 

1  and  ill-humour,  and  furnish  himself  with  matter  for  arguing 
I  Against  all  the  successful  actions  of  others.  He  that,  at  his  &nl 
\  setting  out  in  the  world,  was  the  gayest  man  in  our  regiment; 
1  ventured  his  life  with  alacrity,  and  enjoyed  it  with  satisfaciion ; 
a  encouraged  men  below  him,  and  was  courted  by  men  above  him, 
I  has  been  ever  since  the  most  froward  creature  breathing.  His 
I  warm  complexion  spends  itself  now  only  in  a  general  spirit  of 
I  contradiction',  for  which  be  watches  all  occasions,  and  is  in  his 

'Creation  still  upon  sentry,  treats  all  men  like  enemies,  with 
I   every  other  impertinence  of  a  speculative  warrior. 

He  that  observes  in  himself  this  natural  inquietude,  should 
'  taJce  all  imaginable  care  to  put  his  mind  in  some  method  of 
I  gratification  ;  or  he  will  soon  tind  himself  grow  into  ibe  condi- 
I  ikoa  of  this  disappointed  major.     Instead  of  courting  proper 
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occasions  lo  rise  above  others,  he  u-ill  be  ever  studious  of  pulling 
.others  down  to  him:  it  being  the  common  refuge  of  disappointed 
ambition,  to  ease  themselves  by  detraction.  It  would  be  no 
grciit  argument  against  ambition,  that  there  are  such  mor/iil 
things  in  the  disappointment  of  it  ;  but  it  certainly  is  a  forcible 
exception,  that  there  can  be  no  solid  happiness  in  the  success  of 
it.  If  we  value  popular  praise,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  meanest 
of  the  people  10  disturb  us  by  calumny.  If  the  fame  of  being 
happy,  we  cannot  look  into  a  village,  but  we  see  crowds  in  actual 

10  possession  of  what  we  seek  only  the  appearance.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  there  Is  1  know  not  what  malignity  in  the  minds 
of  ordinary  men,  to  oppose  you  in  what  they  see  you  fond  of; 
and  it  is  a  certain  exception  against  a  man's  receiving  applause, 
that  he  visibly  courts  it.  However,  this  is  not  only  the  passion 
of  great  and  undertaking  spirits  ;  but  you  see  it  in  the  lives  of 
such  as,  one  would  believe,  were  far  enough  removed  from  the 
ways  of  ambition.  The  rural  esquires  of  this  nation  even  eat 
and  drink  out  of  vanity.  A  vain-glorious  fox-hunter  shall  enter- 
tain half  a  county,  for  the  ostentation  of  his  beef  and  beer,  with- 

joout  the  least  affection  for  any  of  the  crowd  about  him.  He 
feeds  them,  because  he  thinks  it  a  superiority  over  them  that  he 
does  so ;  and  they  devour  him,  because  they  know  he  treats 
them  out  of  insolence.  This  indeed  is  ambition  in  grotesque  ; 
but  may  figure  to  us  the  condition  of  politer  men,  whose  only 
pursuit  is  glory.  When  the  superior  acts  out  of  a  principle  of 
vanity,  the  dependant  will  be  sure  to  allow  it  him  ;  because  he 
knows  it  desiniciive  of  the  very  applause  whicii  is  courted  by 
the  man  who  favours  him,  and  consequently  makes  him  nearer 
himself. 

30  But  as  every  man  living  has  more  or  less  of  this  incentive, 
which  makes  men  impatient  of  an  inactive  condition,  and  urges 
men  to  attempt  what  may  tend  to  their  reputation,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  they  should  form  lo  themselves  an  ambition, 
which  is  in  every  man's  power  to  gratify.  This  ambition  would 
be  independent,  and  would  consist  only  in  acting  what,  10  a 
man's  own  mind,  appears  most  great  and  laudable.  It  is  a  pur- 
suit in  the  power  of  every  man,  and  is  only  a  regular  prosecu- 
tion of  what  he  himself  approves.  It  is  what  can  be  inierrupled 
by  no  outward  accidents ;  for  no  man  can  be  robbed  of  his  good 

40  intention.   One  of  our  society  of  the  Tnrnipet"  therefore  * 
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last  night  a  notion,  which  I  thought  had  reason  in  it.  'It  is, 
methinks,'  said  he,  '  an  unreasonable  thing,  that  heroic  virtue 
should,  as  it  seems  to  be  at  present,  be  confined  to  a  certain 
order  of  men,  and  be  attainable  by  none  but  those  whom  fortune 
has  elevated  to  the  most  conspicuous  stations.  I  would  have 
every  thing  to  be  esteemed  as  heroic,  which  is  great  and  un- 
common in  the  circumstances  of  the  man  who  performs  it.' 
Thus  there  would  be  no  virtue  in  human  life,  which  every  one 
of  the  species  would  not  have  a  pretence  to  arrive  at,  and  an 

10  ardency  to  exert.  Since  fortune  is  not  in  our  power,  let  us  be  as 
little  as  possible  in  hers.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  that  a 
man  should  be  rich,  to  be  generous?  If  we  measured  by  the 
quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  things,  the  particulars  which 
accompany  an  action  is  what  should  denominate  it  mean  or 
great.  The  highest  station  of  human  life  is  to  be  attained  by 
each  man  that  pretends  to  it :  for  every  man  can  be  as  valiant, 
as  generous,  as  wise,  and  as  merciful,  as  the  faculties  and  oppor- 
tunities which  he  has  from  heaven  and  fortune  will  permit.  He 
that  can  say  to  himself, '  I  do  as  much  good,  and  am  as  virtuous 

20  as  my  most  earnest  endeavours  will  allow  me,'  whatever  is  his 
station  in  the  world,  is  to  see  himself  possessed  of  the  highest 
honour.  If  ambition  is  not  thus  turned,  it  is  no  other  than  a 
continual  succession  of  anxiety  and  vexation.  But  when  it  has 
this  cast,  it  invigorates  the  mind  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  worth  is  a  reward,  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  envy,  re- 
proach, or  detraction,  to  take  from  it.  Thus  the  seat  of  solid 
honour  is  in  a  man's  own  bosom  ;  and  no  one  can  want  support 
who  is  in  possession  of  an  honest  conscience,  but  he  who  would 
suffer  the  reproaches  of  it  for  other  greatness. 

Ta/Ier^  No.  202.]  [July  25,  1 7 10. 


Ko.  26.    On  Ttnshing  oneself  younger, 

Habet  natara  ut  aliaram  omniam  remm  sic  vivendi  modum ;  senectus 
autem  peractio  xtatis  est  tanquam  fabolae.  Cojus  defatigationem 
lugere  debemos,  piseseitim  adjuncta  satietate. — TULL.  De  Senect. 

30     Of  all  the  impertinent  wishes  which  we  hear  expressed  in 
conversation,  there  is  not  one  more  unworthy  a  gentleman  or 
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a  man  of  liberal  education,  than  that  of  wishing  t 
younger.  I  have  observed  this  wish  is  usually  made  upon 
sight  of  some  object  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  past  action, 
that  it  is  no  dishonour  to  us  that  we  cannot  now  repeat  ;  or 
eke  on  what  was  in  itself  shameful  when  we  performed  it.  It 
is  a  certain  sign  of  a  foolish  or  a  dissolute  mind  if  we  want 
our  youth  again  only  for  the  strength  of  bones  and  sinews 
which  we  once  were  masters  of.  It  is  (as  my  author"  has  it) 
as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  youth, 

10  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a 
bull  or  a  horse.  These  wishes  are  both  equally  out  of  nature, 
which  siipuld  direct  in  all  things  that  are  not  contradictory  to 
justice,  law,  and  reason.  But  though  every  old  man  has  been 
young,  and  every  young  one  hopes  to  be  old,  there  seems  lo  be 
a  most  unnatural  misunderstanding  between  those  two  stages 
of  life.  This  unhappy  want  of  commerce  arises  from  the 
insolent  arrogance  or  exultation  in  youth,  and  the  irrational 
despondence  or  self-pity  in  age.  A  young  man  whose  passion 
and  ambition  is  to  be  good  and  wise,  and  an  old  one  who  has 

!o  no  inclination  to  be  lewd  or  deb.auched,  are  quite  unconcerned 
in  this  speculation  ;  but  the  cocking  young  fellow  who  treads 
upon  the  toes  of  his  elders,  and  the  old  fool  who  envies  the 
saucy  pride  he  sees  in  him,  are  the  objects  of  ou 
contempt  and  derision.  Contempt  and  derision  ; 
words  ;  but  in  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  ti 
in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  sensual  pleasures, 
pity  to  an  o!d  man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying 
them  ?  When  young  men  in  public  places  betray  in  their 
deportment  an  abandoned  resignation  to  their  appetites,  they 

JO  give  to  sober  minds  a  prospect  of  a  despicable  age,  which, 
if  not  interrupted  by  death  in  the  midst  of  their  follies,  must 
certainly  come.  When  an  old  man  bewails  the  loss  of  such 
gratifications  which  are  past,  he  discovers  a  monstrous  incli- 
nation to  that  which  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  Providence  to 
recall.  The  slate  of  an  old  man,  who  is  dissatisSed  merely 
for  his  being  such,  is  the  most  out  of  all  measures  of  reason 
and  good  sense  of  any  being  we  have  any  account  of  front  ' 
the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm.  How  miserable  i 
the  contemplation  to  consider  an  old   man  [while  all  c 

40  beings,  besides  himself  and  devils,  are  following  the  ordet  fl 
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Providence)  fretting  at  the  course  of  things,  and  being  almost 
the  sole  malecontent  in  the  creation.  But  let  us  a  little  reflect 
upon  what  he  has  lost  by  the  number  of  years.  The  passions 
which  he  had  in  youth  are  not  to  be  obeyed  as  they  were  then, 
but  reason  is  more  powerful  now  without  the  disturbance  of 
them.  An  old  gentleman  the  other  day  in  discourse  with  a 
friend  of  his  (reflecting  upon  some  adventures  they  had  in 
youth  together)  cried  out,  *  Oh  Jack,  those  were  happy  days  ! ' 
*  That  is  true,'  replied  his  friend,  *  but  methinks  we  go  about 

loour  business  more  quietly  than  we  did  then.'  One  would 
think  it  should  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  gone  so  far 
in  our  journey  that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  us. 
When  life  itself  is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licentious  youth,  the 
pleasures  of  it  are  no  other  than  the  dreams  of  a  man  in 
that  distemper ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish  the  return  of  that 
season  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  health  to  be  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  gilded  palaces,  fairy  walks,  and  flowery  pastures,  with  which 
he  remembers  he  was  entertained  in  the  troubled  slumbers  of  a 
fit  of  sickness. 

ao  As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  pleasures  of  our  being— 
the  conscience  of  a  good  fame,  the  contemplation  of  another 
life,  the  respect  and  commerce  of  honest  men,  our  capacities 
for  such  enjoyments  are  enlarged  by  years.  While  health 
endures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  is 
certainly  the  more  eligible.  The  memory  of  a  well-spent 
youth  gives  a  peaceable,  unmixed,  and  elegant  pleasure  to 
the  mind ;  and  to  such  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satisfaction,  they  may 
give  themselves  no  little  consolation  that  they  are  under  no 

30  temptation  to  repeat  their  follies,  and  that  they  at  present 
despise  them.  It  was  prettily  said,  *'  He  that  would  be  long 
an  old  man,  must  begin  early  to  be  one.'  It  is  too  late  to 
resign  a  thing  after  a  man  is  robbed  of  it ;  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  before  the  arrival  of  age  we  bid  adieu  to  the 
pursuits  of  youth,  otherwise  sensual  habits  will  live  in  our 
imaginations,  when  our  limbs  cannot  be  subservient  to  them. 
The  poor  fellow  who  lost  his  arm  last  siege,  will  tell  you,  he 
feeb  the  fingers  that  are  buried  in  Flanders  ache  every  cold 
morning  at  Chelsea. 

40     The  fond  humour  of  appearing  in  the  gay  and  fashionable 
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worlil,  and  being  applauded  for  Irivi.il  excellences,  is  what 
makes  youth  have  age  in  contempt,  and  makes  age  resign 
with  so  ill  a  grace  the  qualiricaiions  o(  youth  ;  but  Ibis  in 
both  sexes  is  inverting  all  things,  and  turning  the  natural 
course  of  our  minds,  which  should  build  their  approbations 
and  dislikes  upon  what  nature  and  reason  dictate,  Into  chimera 
and  cunfusion. 

Age   in   a   virtuous   person,   of  either   sex,  carries  in  it  an 
authority  which  makes  it  preferable  lo   all   the   pleasures   of 

o  youth.  If  10  be  saluted,  attended,  and  consulted  with  defer- 
ence, are  instances  of  pleasure,  they  are  such  as  never  fail  a 
virtuous  old  age.  In  the  enumeration  of  ihe  imperfeaions 
and  advantages  of  the  younger  and  later  years  of  man,  they 
are  so  near  in  their  condition,  that,  mcthinks,  it  should  be 
incredible  we  see  so  little  commerce  of  kindness  between  them. 
If  we  consider  youth  and  age  with  Tally,  regarding  Ihe  atHnity 
to  death,  youth  has  many  more  chances  t( 
what  youth  can  say  more  than  an  old  m; 
night?'      Youth  catches  distempers  mor 

o  is  more  violent,  and  its  recovery  r 
indeed  hopes  for  many  more   days,  s 


The  youth's  hopes  a 
than  to  place  any  cc 


t  than  a^e : 
man, '  he  shall  hve  until 
10 re  easily,  its  sickness 
:  doubtful.  The  youth 
1  cannot  ihe  old  man. 
c  ill-grounded  ;  for  what  is  more  foolish 
ilidence  upon  an  uncertainty?  But  the 
I  so  much  as  for  hope  ;  he  is  slill  happier 
than  the  youth  ;  he  has  already  enjoyed  what  the  other  docs 
but  hope  for.  One  wishes  lo  live  long,  the  other  has  livet] 
long.  But,  alas !  is  there  any  thing  in  human  life,  the  duration 
□f  which  can  be  called  long  ?  There  is  nothing  which  must 
end,  to  be  valued  for  its  ' 

o  and  years  pass  away,  it  i 
month,  or  what  year  w( 
is  due  to  him  ai  whatevi 
It  is  thus  in  the  life  of  a 
to   manifest  himself 


If  hours,  days,  months, 
matter  what  hour,  what  day,  what 
The  applause  of  a  good  actor 
ene  of  the  play  he  makes  his  exit- 
.  of  sense  ;  a  short  life  is  sufficient 
of  honour  and  virtue ;  when  he 
ises  to  be  such  he  has  lived  loo  long  ;  and  while  he  is  such, 
s  of  no  consequence  to  him  how  long  he  shall  be  so,  pro- 


o  his  life's  end. 
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Wo.  27.    On  the  Contemplation  of  Death;  Soliloquy  by  a  Dying 
Friend. 

Qnis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  ant  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis? — HoR.  Od.  L  24.  i. 

There  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  is  alternately  mixed  with 
terror  and  sorrow,  in  the  contemplation  of  death.  The  soul 
has  its  cariosity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened,  when  it  turns 
its  thoughts  upon  the  conduct  of  such  who  have  behaved 
themselves  with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheerful,  a  generous,  or 
heroic  temper  in  that  extremity.  We  are  affected  with  these 
respective  manners  of  behayiour,  as  we  secretly  believe  the 
part  of  the  dying  person  imitated  by  ourselves,  or  such  as  we 
imagine  ourselves  more  particularly  capable  of.    Men  of  ex- 

10  alted  minds  march  before  us  like  princes,  and  are  to  the 
ordinary  race  of  mankind  rather  subjects  of  their  admiration 
than  example.  However,  there  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forci- 
bly upon  our  imaginations,  than  those  which  are  raised  from 
reflections  upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men.  Innocent 
men  who  have  suffered  as  criminals,  though  they  were  benefac- 
tors to  human  society,  seem  to  be  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction,  among  the  vastly  greater  number  of  human 
race,  the  dead.  When  the  iniquity  of  the  times  brought 
Socrates  to  his  execution,  how  great  and  wonderful  is  it  to 

30  behold  him,  unsupported  by  any  thing  but  the  testimony  of 
his  own  conscience  and  conjectures  of  hereafter,  receive  the 
poison  with  an  air  of  mirth  and  good-humour,  and,  as  if 
going  on  an  agreeable  journey,  bespeak  some  deity  to  make 
it  fortunate! 

When  Phocion*s  good  actions  had  met  with  the  like  reward 
from  his  country,  and  he  was  led  to  death  with  many  other 
td  his  friends,  they  bewailing  their  fate,  he  walking  composedly 
towards  the  place  of  his  execution,  how  gracefully  does  he  sup- 
port his  illustrious  character  to  the  very  last  instant  I    One 

30  of  the  rabble  spitting  at  him  as  he  passed,  with  his  usual 
authority  he  called  to  know  if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this 
fellow  how  to  behave  himself.  When  a  poor-spirited  creature 
that  died  at  the  same  time  for  his  crimes,  bemoaned  himself 
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unmanfuUy,  be  rebuked  him  with  ihis  question, '  Is  it  no  con* 
solalion  to  such  a  man  as  ihou  art  to  die  with  Phocion  ?'  At 
the  instant  when  he  wa.s  to  die,  they  asked  what  commands  he 
had  for  his  son :  he  answered,  '  To  forget  this  injury  of  ilie 
Athenians.'  Niocles,  his  friend,  under  the  same  sentence, 
desired  he  might  drink  the  potion  before  him  :  Phocion  said, 
'  because  he  never  had  denied  him  any  thing,  he  would  not  even 
this,  the  most  difficuli  request  he  had  ever  made.' 
These  instances"  were  very  noble  and  great,  and  the  reflec- 

lo  lions  of  those  sublime  spirits  had  made  death  to  them  what 
really  intended  to  be  by  the  Author  of  nature,  a  relief  from, 
a  various  being,  ever  subject  to  sorrows  and  difficulties. 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  having  received 
a  mortal  slab  with  a  sword,  which  was  left  in  his  body,  lay 
that  posture  till  he  had  intelligence  that  his  troops  had  obtained 
the  victory,  and  then  permitted  it  to  be  drawn  out,  at  which 
instant  he  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  :  '  This  is  not  the 
end  of  my  life,  my  fellow-soldiers  ;  it  is  now  your  Epaminondas 
is  bom,  who  dies  in  so  much  glory.' 

ia      It  were  an  endless  labour  to  collect  the  accounts,  with  which 
all  ages  have  611ed  the  world,  of  noble  and  heroic  minds  that 
have  resigned  this  being,  as  if  the  termination  of  life  i 
an  ordinary  occurrence  of  it. 

This  common-place  way  of  thinking  I  fell  into  from 
ward  endeavour  to  throw  off  a  real  and  fresh  affliction,  b;^' 
turning  over  books  in  a  melancholy  mood  ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  remove  griefs  which  touch  the  heart,  by  applying  remedies 
which  only  entertain  the  imagination.  As  therefore  this  paper 
is  to  consist  of  any  thing  which  concerns  human  life,  I  cannot 

JO  help  letting  the  present  subject  regard  what  has  been  the  last 
object  of  my  eyes,  though  an  entertainment  of  sorrow. 

1  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend",  with  a  design  10  rally 
him,  upon  a  story  I  had  heard  of  his  intending  to  steal  a  mar- 
riage without  the  privity  of  us  his  intimate  friends  and  acqoaint- 
ance.  I  came  into  his  apartment  with  that  intimacy  which  I 
have  done  for  very  many  years,  and  walked  directly  into  his 
bed-chamber,  where  I  found  my  friend  in  the  agonies  of  death. — 
What  could  I  do  ?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my  thoughts  strnck 
upon  me  like  the  most  flagitious  wickedness :  I  in  vain  coiled 

fo  upon  bim ;  be  was  senseless,  and  too  far  spent  to  have  the  least 
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knowledge  of  my  sorrow,  or  any  pain  in  himself.  Give  me 
leave  then  to  transcribe  my  soliloquy,  as  I  stood  by  his  mother, 
dumb  with  the  weight  of  grief  for  a.  son  who  was  her  honour 
and  her  comfort,  and  never  till  that  hour  since  his  birth  had 
been  a  moment's  sorrow  to  her. 

"How  surprising  is  the  change!  From  the  possession  of 
vigorous  life  and  strength,  to  be  reduced  in  a  few  hours  to  this 
fatal  extremity  !  Those  lips  which  look  so  pale  and  livid,  within 
these  few  days  ga\-e  delight  to  all  who  heard  their  utterance  ;  it 

I  was  the  business,  the  purpose  of  his  being,  next  to  obeying  Him 
to  whom  he  is  going,  to  please  and  instruct,  and  that  for  no 
other  end  but  to  please  and  instruct.  Kindness  was  the  motive 
of  his  actions,  and  with  all  the  capacity  requisite  for  making 
a  figure  in  a  contentious  world,  moderation,  good-nature,  affa- 
bility, temperance,  and  chastity,  were  the  arts  of  his  excellent 
life. — There  as  he  lies  in  helpless  agony,  no  wise  man  who 
knew  him  so  well  as  I,  but  would  resign  all  the  world  can 
bestow  to  be  so  near  liie  end  of  such  a  life.  Why  does  my 
heart  so  little  obey  my  reason  as  lo  lament  thee,  thou  excellent 

•  man  f — Heaven  receive  him  or  restore  him  ! — Thy  beloved 
■nolher,  thy  obliged  friends,  thy  helpless  servants,  stand  around 
Ihcc  without  distinction.  How  much  wouldst  thou,  badst  thou 
ihy  senses,  say  to  each  of  us  I 

*  Bui  now  that  good  heart  but 
that  breath  expired  a  soul  who  n 
for  the  place  he  is  gone  to.    Where  a 
tice,  of  truth,  of  honour?    Of  what  u- 
cotlaied,  the  arguments  thou  hast  i 
bttst  followed  ?    Poor  were  the  expectations  of  the  studious,  the 

I  modest,  and  the  good,  if  the  reward  of  their  labours  were  only 
to  be  expected  from  man.  No,  my  friend  ;  Ihy  intended  plead- 
ings, thy  intended  good  offices  to  thy  friends,  tby  intended 
services  to  thy  country,  are  already  performed  (as  to  thy  con- 
eera  in  them)  in  His  sight,  before  whom  the  past,  present,  and 
fiiture,  appear  at  one  view.  While  others  with  their  talenis 
Ken  tormented  with  ambition,  with  vain  glory,  with  cn\y,  with 
emulation— how  well  didst  thon  turn  thy  mind  to  its  own  im- 
provement in  things  out  of  the  power  of  fortune  ;  in  probity,  in 
JmegTity,  in  the  practice  and  study  of  justice  I     How  silent  thy 

<  pusaf^e,  bow    private    thy  journey,  bow  glorious    thy  end ! 


I,  and  he  is  at  resL— With 

r  indulged  a  passion  unfit 

re  now  ihy  plans  of  jus- 

e  the  volumes  thou  hast 

ivented,  the  examples  thou 
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*'  Many  have  I  known  more  famous,  some  more  knowing,  not 
one  so  innocent." ' 

SpectatoTy  No.  133.]  [August  2,  171 1. 


No.  28.     On  the  Reading  of  the  Common  Prayer. 

ProDunciatio  est  vocis  et  vultus  et  gestns  moderatio  cam  venustate. 

TULL. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  The  well  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance, and  so  much  neglected,  that  I  take  the  liberty  to 
offer  to  your  consideration  some  particulars  on  that  subject. 
And  what  more  worthy  your  observation  than  this  ?  A  thing 
so  public,  and  of  so  high  consequence.  It  is  indeed  wonderful, 
that  the  frequent  exercise  of  it  should  not  make  the  performers 

10  of  that  duty  more  expert  in  it.  This  inability,  as  I  conceive, 
proceeds  from  the  little  care  that  is  taken  of  their  reading  while 
boys,  and  at  school,  where,  when  they  have  got  into  Latin, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  above  English,  the  reading  of  which 
is  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  read  to  very  little  purpose, 
without  any  due  observations  made  to  them  of  the  proper 
accent  and  manner  of  reading ;  by  this  means  they  have  ac- 
quired such  ill  habits  as  will  not  easily  be  removed.  The 
only  way  that  I  know  of  to  remedy  this,  is  to  propose  some 
person  of  great  ability  that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them ;  cx- 

20  ample  being  most  effectual  to  convince  the  learned,  as  well 
as  instruct  the  ignorant. 

*You  must  know,  Sir,  I  have  been  a  constant  frequenter 
of  the  service  of  the  church  of  England  for  above  these  four 
years  last  past,  and  until  Sunday  was  sevennight  never  dis- 
covered, to  so  great  a  degree,  the  excellency  of  the  Common 
Prayer.  When,  being  at  St.  James's  Garlick-Hill«*  church,  I 
heard  the  service  read  so  distinctly,  so  emphatically,  and  so 
fervently,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  be  inatten- 
tive.   My  eyes  and  my  thoughts  could  not  wander  as  usual,  but 

30  were  confined  to  my  prayers.  I  then  considered  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  Almighty,  and  not  to  a  beautiful  face.  And  when 
I  reflected  on  my  former  performances  of  that  duty,  I  found  I 
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had  run  it  over  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  comparison  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  then  discharged  it.  My  mind  was  really 
affected,  and  fervent  wishes  accompanied  my  words.  The  Con- 
fession was  read  with  such  resigned  humility,  the  Absolution 
with  such  a  comfortable  authority,  the  Thanksgivings  with  such 
a  religious  joy,  as  made  me  feel  those  affections  of  the  mind  in 
a  manner  I  never  did  before.  To  remedy  therefore  the  griev- 
ance above  complained  of,  I  humbly  propose,  that  this  excellent 
reader,  upon  the  next  and  every  annual  assembly  of  the  clergy 

10  of  Sion-college",  and  all  other  conventions,  should  read  prayers 
before  them.  For  then  those  that  are  afraid  of  stretching  their 
mouths,  and  spoiling  their  soft  voice,  will  learn  to  read  with 
clearness,  loudness,  and  strength.  Others  that  affect  a  rakish, 
negligent  air,  by  folding  their  arms,  and  lolling  on  their  books, 
will  be  taught  a  decent  behaviour,  and  comely  erection  of  body. 
Those  that  read  so  fast  as  if  impatient  of  their  work,  may  learn 
to  speak  deliberately.  There  is  another  sort  of  persons,  whom 
I  call  Pindaric  readers,  as  being  confined  to  no  set  measure  : 
these  pronounce  five  or  six  words  with  great  deliberation,  and 

:o  the  fist  or  six  subsequent  ones  with  as  great  celerity  ;  the  first 
part  of  a  sentence  with  a  very  exalted  voice,  and  the  latter  part 
with  a  submissive  one :  sometimes  again,  with  one  sort  of  a 
tone,  and  immediately  after  with  a  very  different  one.  These 
gentlemen  will  learn  of  my  admired  reader  an  evenness  of 
voice  and  delivery ;  and  all  who  are  innocent  of  these  affecta- 
tions, but  read  with  such  an  indifferency  as  if  they  did  not 
understand  the  language,  may  then  be  informed  of  the  art  of 
leading  movingly  and  fervently,  how  to  place  the  emphasis  and 
give  the  proper  accent  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the  voice 

30  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  There  is  certainly  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  reading  a  prayer  and  a  gazette, 
which  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  a  set  of  readers,  who  affect,  for- 
sooth, a  certain  gentleman-like  familiarity  of  tone,  and  mend 
the  language  as  they  go  on,  crying,  instead  of  '  pardoneth  and 
absolveth,'  'pardons  and  absolves.'  These  are  often  pretty 
classical  scholars,  and  would  think  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to 
read  Virgil  or  Martial  with  so  little  taste  as  they  do  divine 
service. 
'  This  indifferency  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the  endeavour  of 

40  avoiding  the  imputation  of  cant,  and  the  false  notion  of  it.     It 
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-.     x  t'^ri'.  :o  trace  the  original  and  signification 

,'..:;=    ■*.  by  some  people,  derived  from  one 

.....    •••.•.  . x-v  say,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 

VI- :  .*i  SvVtland,  who  by  exercise  and  use  had 

V     >.>.•  :* .  Lms  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in  such 

..    .   >  >«i.c  he  was  understood  by  none  but  his 

,  ■.  •  •:    '..tvi  :ioc  by  all  of  them.    Since  Master  Cant's 

VI.       .!cci>:^H>d  in  a  larger  sense,  and  signifies  all 

..  •.-u>«  ^% hillings,  unusual  tones,  and  in  fine  all 

■  -,..<.-N!!S.  '-.ke  the  unlearned  of  the  Presbyterians. 

i<-.xt   elevation  of  voice,  a  due  emphasis  and 

•  .'Uiic  within  this  description.    So  that  our 

V  i^  unlike  the  Prcsb)terians  as  they  please. 

lie  L-1  such  as  I  have  heard)  do  indeed  elevate 

:    >  .%*:h  sudden  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the 

'<^^>i .    a:id  that  with  so  little  sense  or  skill,  that 

i.-v:  .-tocuce  is  bawling  and  muttering.    They 

■  ■••'iia^is,  but  so  improperly,  that  it  is  often 

V     «.<%    'iisignificant   particle,  as  upon  *if'  or 

•v^-   :n proprieties  have  so  great  an  effect  on 

.   ^cv  ".'.u'V  have,  how  great  an  influence  would 

w     -^.Lich,  containing  the  best  prayers  that  ever 

..IV.   >ia:  in  terms  most  afTeciing,  most  humble, 

.v^ .  k   s  our  wants,  and  dependence  on  the  object 

^.  ^.^i-vl  in  most  proper  order,  and  void  of  all 

.     !.:i.ciKc,  I  say,  would  these  prayers  have,  were 

....1   i  Juo  emphasis,  and  apposite  rising  and 

.  .V.      ic   sentence    concluded  with    a   gentle 

»  »v  .u,  «biih  such  an  accent  and  turn  of  speech 

.  -.vi>hip is  now  managed,  in  dissenting  con- 

I  vj,M::Jcant  words  and  phrases  raised  by 

:t  v»iii  own  churches,   the  most  exalted 

*    i  v.;>|vissionate  indolence.     I  remember 

.  X       c  *  s.iy  in  his  pulpit,  of  the  Common 

^    .  fc.4>  J'^  perfect  as  any  thing  oi  human 

^ ..  «»i(v'ii  who  err  in  this  kind  would  please 

-c^k-^ci'^ififs  they  have  read  upon  those 

;^v  %-M  All  ill  grace,  they  would  go  on  to 

.^  ..*««i  :»  only  ridiculous,  in  themselves  is 
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impious.  But  leaving  this  to  their  own  reflections,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  trouble  with  what  Caesar  said  upon  the  irregularity 
of  tone  in  one  who  read  before  him,  '*  Do  you  read  or  sing  ?   If 

you  sing,  you  sing  very  ill  ^Z* 

*  Your  most  humble  servant/ 

Sfectatorytlo.m,]  [August  18,  17 11. 


No.  29.     On  Behaviour  at  Church, 

Inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia. 

HoR.  Ep.  i.  13.  14. 

There  is  not  any  where,  I  believe,  so  much  talk  about  religion, 
as  among  us  in  England  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  for  the  wit 
of  man  to  devise  forms  of  address  to  the  Almighty,  in  more 
ardent  and  forcible  terms  than  are  every  where  to  be  found  in 

10  our  book  of  common  prayer  ;  and  yet  I  have  heard  it  read 
with  such  a  negligence,  affectation,  and  impatience,  that  the 
efficacy  of  it  has  been  apparently  lost  to  all  the  congregation. 
For  my  part,  I  make  no  scruple  to  own  it,  that  I  go  sometimes 
to  a  particular  place  in  the  city,  far  distant  from  my  own 
home,  to  hear  a  gentleman,  whose  manner  I  admire,  read  the 
liturgy*^.  I  am  persuaded  devotion  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
his  soul,  and  there  is  none  hears  him  read  without  the  utmost 
reverence.  I  have  seen  the  young  people,  who  have  been 
interchanging    glances    of  passion    to    each    other*s    person, 

70  checked  into  an  attention  to  the  service  at  the  interruption 
which  the  authority  of  his  voice  has  given  them.  But  the 
other  morning  I  happened  to  rise  earlier  than  ordinary,  and 
thought  I  could  not  pass  my  time  better,  than  to  go  upon 
the  admonition  of  the  morning  bell,  to  the  church  prayers  at 
six  of  the  clock.  I  was  there  the  first  of  any  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  had  the  opportunity,  however  I  made  use  of 
it,  to  look  back  oH  all  my  life,  and  contemplate  the  blessing 
and  advantage  of  such  stated  early  hours  for  offering  ourselves 
to  our  Creator,  and  prepossessing  ourselves  with  the  love  of  Him, 

30  and  the  hopes  we  have  from  Him,  against  the  snares  of 
business  and  pleasure  in  the  ensuing  day.  But  whether  it 
be  that  people  think  fit  to  indulge  their  own  ease  in  some 
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or  whatever  it  was,  there  was  none 
^t  of  poor  scrubs  of  iis",  who  could  sin 
only  in  our  wills,  whose  persons  could  be  no  lerapialion  to 
one  another,  and  mi^hi  have,  without  intemiplinn  from  any 
body  else,  humble,  lowly  hearts,  in  friglilfui  looks  and  dirty 
dresses,  at  our  leisure.  When  we  poor  souls  had  presented 
ourselves  with  a  contrition  suitable  to  our  worthlessness,  some 
pretty  young  ladies  in  mobs  ",  popped  in  here  and  there  about 
the  church,  clattering  the  pew-door  after  them,  and  squatting 

10  into  a  whisper  behind  their  fans.  Among  others,  one  of  lady 
Lizard's  "  daughters,  and  her  hopeful  maid,  made  their  entrance ; 
the  young  lady  did  not  omit  the  ardent  form  behind  the  fan, 
while  the  maid  immediately  gaped  round  her  to  look  for  some 
other  devout  person,  whom  I  snw  at  a  distance  very  well 
dressed ;  his  air  and  habit  a  little  military,  but  in  the  pert- 
ness,  not  the  true  possession,  of  the  martial  character.  This 
jackanapes  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pew,  with  the  utmost 
impudence,  declaring,  by  a  fixed  eye  on  that  seat  (where  our 
beauty  was  placed),  the  object  of  his  devotion.     This  obscene 

;o  sight  gave  me  all  the  indignation  imaginable,  and  I  could 
attend  to  nothing  but  the  reflection,  that  the  greatest  affronts 
imaginable  are  such  as  no  one  can  take  notice  of.  Before  I 
was  out  of  such  vexatious  inadvertencies  to  the  business  of 
the  place,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  company  now  come 
in.  There  was  a  good  nutnber  of  very  jaunt)'  slatterns,  who 
gave  us  to  understand,  that  it  is  neither  dress  nor  art  to  which 
they  were  beholden  for  the  town's  admiration.  Besides  these, 
there  were  also  by  this  time  arrived  two  or  three  sets  of 
whisperers,  who  carry  on  most  of  their  calumnies  by  what 

J*  they  entertain  one  another  with  in  that  place,  and  we  were 
now  altogether  very  good  company.  There  were  indeed  a 
few,  in  whose  looks  there  appeared  a  heavenly  joy  and  glad- 
ness upon  the  entrance  of  a  new  day,  as  if  Ihcy  bad  gone  to 
sleep  with  expectation  of  it.  For  the  sake  of  these  ' 
while  that  the  church  keeps  up  such  early  matins  througl 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  ;  but  the  generality 
those  who  observe  that  hour,  perform  it  with  so  tasteless  ». 
behaviour,  that  it  appears  a  Lnsk  rather  than  a  volaniary  act. 
Bat  of  all  the  world,  those  familiar  ducks  who  are,  as  it  were. 

40  at  home  at  the  church,  and  by  ^quently  meeting  there  throw 
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the  time  of  prayer  very  negligently  into  their  common  life, 
and  make  their  coming  together  in  that  place  as  ordinary  as 
any  other  action,  and  do  not  turn  their  conversation  upon  any 
improvements  suitable  to  the  true  design  of  that  house,  but 
on  trifles  below  even  their  worldly  concerns  and  characters. 
These  are  little  groups  of  acquaintance  dispersed  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  who  are,  forsooth,  the  only  people  of  unspotted 
characters,  and  throw  all  the  spots  that  stick  on  those  of  other 
people.     Malice  is  the  ordinary  vice  of  those  who  live  in  the 

10  mode  of  religion,  without  the  spirit  of  it.  The  pleasurable 
world  are  hurried  by  their  passions  above  the  consideration 
of  what  others  think  of  them,  into  a  pursuit  of  irregular  en- 
joyments ;  while  these,  who  forbear  the  gratifications  of  flesh 
and  blood,  without  having  won  over  the  spirit  to  the  interests 
of  vutue,  are  implacable  in  defamations  on  the  errors  of  such 
who  offend  without  respect  to  fame.  But  the  consideration 
of  persons  whom  one  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  when  one  sees 
them  in  that  place,  has  drawn  me  out  of  my  intended  talk,  i 
which  was  to  bewail  that  people  do  not  know  the  pleasure) 

ao  of  early  hours,  and  of  dedicating  their  first  moments  of  the/ 
day,  with  joy  and  singleness  of  heart,  to  their  Creator.  Expe-f 
rience  would  convince  us,  that  the  earlier  we  left  our  beds,  the! 
seldomer  should  we  1^  confined  to  them.  ' 

One  great  good  which  would  also  accrue  from  this,  were  it 
become  a  fashion,  would  be,  that  it  is  possible  our  chief  divines 
would  condescend  to  pray  themselves,  or  at  least  those  whom 
they  substitute  would  be  better  supplied,  than  to  be  forced  to 
appear  at  those  oraisons"  in  a  garb  and  attire  which  makes 
them  appear  mortified  with  worldly  want,  and  not  abstracted 

30  from  the  world  by  the  contempt  of  it.  How  is  it  possible  for 
a  gentleman,  under  the  income  of  fifty  pounds  a  year'',  to  be 
attentive  to  sublime  things?  He  must  rise  and  dress  like  a 
labourer  for  sordid  hire,  instead  of  approaching  his  place  of 
service  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that  now 
be  is  going  to  be  mouth  of  a  crowd  of  people  who  have  laid 
aside  all  the  distinctions  of  this  contemptible  being,  to  beseech 
a  protection  under  its  manifold  pains  and  disadvantages,  or 
a  release  from  it,  by  his  favour  who  sent  them  into  it.  He 
would,  with  decent  superiority,  look  upon  himself  as  orator 

40  before  the  throne  of  grace,  for  a  crowd,  who  hang  upon  his 
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words,  while  he  asks  for  them  all  that  is  necessary  in  a 
transitory  life ;  from  the  assurance  that  a  good  behaviour,  for 
a  few  moments  in  it,  will  purchase  endless  joy  and  happy 
immortality. 

But  who  can  place  himself  in  this  view,  who,  though  not 
pinched  with  want,  is  distracted  with  care  from  the  fear  of 
it  ?  No ;  a  man,  in  the  least  degree  below  the  spirit  of  a  saint 
or  a  martyr,  will  loll,  huddle  over  his  duty,  look  confused,  or 
assume  a  resolution  in  his  behaviour  which  will  be  quite  as 

lo  ungraceful,  except  he  is  supported  above  the  necessities  of  life. 
'Power  and  commandment  to  his  minister  to  declare  and 
pronounce  to  his  people,'  is  mentioned  with  a  very  unguarded 
air,  when  the  speaker  is  known  in  his  own  private  condition 
to  be  almost  an  object  of  their  pity  and  charity.  This  last 
circumstance,  with  many  others  here  loosely  suggested,  are 
the  occasion  that  one  knows  not  how  to  recommend,  to  such 
as  have  not  already  a  fixed  sense  of  devotion,  the  pleasure  of 
passing  the  earliest  hours  of  the  day  in  a  public  congregation. 
But  were  this  morning  solemnity  as  much  in  vogue,  even  as 

20  it  is  now  at  more  advanced  hours  of  the  day,  it  would 
necessarily  have  so  good  an  effect  upon  us,  as  to  make  us 
more  disengaged  and  cheerful  in  conversation,  and  less  artful 
and  insincere  in  business.  The  world  would  be  quite  another 
place  than  it  is  now,  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and  every  face  would 
have  an  alacrity  in  it,  which  can  be  borrowed  from  no  other 
reflections,  but  those  which  give  us  the  assured  protection  of 
Omnipotence. 

Guardian,  Na  65.]  [May  261  1713. 


Ko.  80.    On  tlu  Uses  of  Sunday,  and  Devotion. 

Nequeo  monstrare,  et  sentio  tantum. 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  56. 

If  there  were  no  other  consequences  of  it,  but  barely  that 

human  creatures  on  this  day  assemble  themselves  before  their 

30  Creator,  without  regard  to  their  usual  employments,  their  minds 

at  leisure  from  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  their  bodies  adorned 

with  the  best  attire  they  can  bestow  on  them ;  I  say,  were  this 
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taiere  outward  celebration  of  a  sabbath  all  that  is  expected  from 
men,  even  that  were  a  laudable  distinction,  and  a  purpose 
worthy  the  human  nature.  But  when  there  is  added  to  it  the 
sublime  pleasure  of  devotion,  our  being  is  exalted  above  itself ; 
and  he  who  spends  a  seventh  day  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
next  life,  will  not  easily  fall  into  the  corruptions  of  this  in  the 
other  six.  They,  who  never  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind  into 
their  imaginations,  lose  higher  and  sweeter  satisfactions  than 
can  be*  raised  by  any  other  entertainment.    The  most  illiterate 

10  man  who  is  touched  with  devotion,  and  uses  frequent  exercises 
of  it,  contracts  a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  mingled  with  a 
noble  simplicity,  that  raises  him  above  those  of  the  same  con- 
dition ;  and  there  is  an  indelible  mark  of  goodness  in  those 
who  sincerely  possess  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  it  should  be 
otherwise ;  for  the  fervours  of  a  pious  mind  will  naturally 
contract  such  an  earnestness  and  attention  towards  a  better 
being,  as  will  make  the  ordinary  passages  of  life  go  off  with  a 
becoming  indifference.  By  this  a  man  in  the  lowest  condition 
will  not  appear  mean,  or,  in  the  most  splendid  fortune,  in- 

ao  Solent 

As  to  all  the  intricacies  and  vicissitudes,  under  which  men  are 
ordinarily  entangled  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  passion,  one 
who  is  devoted  to  heaven,  when  he  falls  into  such  difficulties,  is 
led  by  a  clue  through  a  labyrinth.  As  to  this  world,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  skill  in  the  mazes  of  it ;  but  fixes  his  thoughts 
upon  one  certainty,  that  he  shall  soon  be  out  of  it.  And  we 
may  ask  very  boldly,  what  can  be  a  more  sure  consolation  than 
to  have  a  hope  in  death  ?  When  men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of 
their  very  dissolution  with  pleasure,  how  few  things  are  there 

30  that  can  be  terrible  to  them !  Certainly,  nothing  can  be  dreadful 
to  such  spirits,  but  what  would  make  death  terrible  to  them, 
£dsehood  towards  man,  or  impiety  towards  heaven.  To  such 
as  these,  as  there  are  certainly  many  such,  the  gratifications  of 
innocent  pleasures  are  doubled,  even  with  reflections  upon  their 
imperfection.  The  disappointments  which  naturally  attend  the 
great  promises  we  make  ourselves  in  expected  enjoyments, 
strike  no  damp  upon  such  men,  but  only  quicken  their  hopes 
of  soon  knowing  joys  which  are  too  pure  to  admit  of  allay  or 
satiety. 

40      It  is  thought,  among  the  politer  sort  of  mankind,  an  impcr- 
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fection  to  want  a  relish  of  any  or  those  things  which  refine  oor 
lives,  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  acceptance  which  eloquence, 
music,  and  poetry  make  in  the  world  ;  and  1  know  not  why 
devotion,  considered  merely  as  an  exaltation  of  our  happiness, 
should  not  at  least  be  so  far  regarded  as  to  be  considered.  It 
is  possible  the  very  enquiry  would  lead  men  into  such  thoughts 
and  gratifications  as  ihey  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  this 
place.  M»ny  a  good  acquaintance  has  been  Jost  from  a  general 
prepossession  in  his  disfavour,  and  a.  severe  aspect  has  often 

lo  hid  under  it  a  very  agreeable  companion. 

There  are  no  distinguishing  qualities  among  men  to  which 
there  are  not  false  prelenders ;  but  though  none  is  more 
pretended  to  than  that  of  devotion,  there  are  perhaps  fewer 
successful  impostors  in  this  kind  than  any  other.  There  is 
something  so  natively  great  and  good  in  a  person  thai  is  truly 
devout,  that  an  awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be 
genteel,  as  a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.  The  constraint  in  words 
and  actions  is  equally  visible  in  both  cases  :  and  any  thing  set 
up  in  their  room  does  but  remove  the  endeavourers  farther  off 

20  from  their  pretensions.  Bui,  however  the  sense  of  true  piety 
is  abated,  there  is  no  other  motive  of  action  that  can  carry  us 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  alacrity  and  resolution. 
But  piety,  like  philosophy,  when  it  is  superficial,  does  but  make 
men  appear  the  worse  for  it ;  and  a  principle  that  is  but  half 
received  does  but  distract,  instead  of  guiding  our  behaviour. 
When  I  retlect  upon  the  unequal  conduct  of  Lotius,  I  see 
many  things  that  run  directly  counter  to  his  interest;  therefore 
I  cannot  attribute  his  labours  for  the  public  good  to  ambition. 
When  1  consider  his  disregard  lo  his  fortune  I  cannot  esteem 

30  hire  covetous.  How  then  can  1  reconcile  his  neglect  of  himself, 
and  his  teal  for  others  P  1  have  long  suspected  him  to  be  a 
'little  pious:'  but  no  man  ever  hid  his  vice  with  greater 
caution  than  he  does  his  virtue.  It  was  the  praise  of  a  great 
Roman,  'that  he  had  rather  be,  than  appear  good.'  But  such 
is  the  weakness  of  Lolius,  that  I  dare  say,  he  had  rather  be 
esteemed  irreligious  than  devout.  By  I  know  not  what  im- 
patience of  raillery,  he  is  wonderfully  fearful  of  being  thought 
too  great  a  believer.  A  hundred  little  devices  are  made  use  of 
to  bide  a  time  of  private  devotion  ;  and  be  will  allow  you  any 

40  suspicion  of  his  being  ill  employed,  so  you  do  not  tax  him  witii 
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being  welL  But  alas!  how  mean  is  such  a  behaviour?  To 
boast  of  virtue,  is  a  most  ridiculous  way  of  disappointing  the 
merit  of  it,  but  not  so  pitiful  as  that  of  being  ashamed  of  it. 
How  unhappy  is  the  wretch,  who  makes  the  most  absolute  and 
independent  motive  of  action  the  cause  of  perplexity  and  in- 
constancy !  How  different  a  figure  does  Caelicolo^  make  with 
all  who  know  him  I  His  great  and  superior  mind,  frequently 
exalted  by  the  raptures  of  heavenly  meditation,  is  to  all  his 
friends  of  the  same  use,  as  if  an  angel  were  to  appear  at  the 

10  decision  of  their  disputes.  They  very  well  understand,  he  is 
as  much  disinterested  and  unbiassed  as  such  a  being.  He 
considers  all  applications  made  to  him,  as  those  addresses 
will  affect  his  own  application  to  heaven.  All  his  determi- 
nations are  delivered  with  a  beautiful  humility ;  and  he 
pronounces  his  decisions  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  more 
frequently  a  supplicant  than  a  judge. 

Thus  humble,  and  thus  great,  is  the  man  who  is  moved  by 
piety,  and  exalted  by  devotion.  But  behold  this  reconmiended 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  a  great  divine^  I  have  heretofore  made 

20  bold  with. 

'It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the' 
mind  ;  a  delight  that  grows  and  improves  under  thought  and 
reflection  ;  and  while  it  exercises,  does  also  endear  itself  to  the 
mind.  All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs  weary, 
because  they  transport ;  and  all  transportation  is  a  violence ; 
and  no  violence  can  be  lasting  ;  but  determines  upon  the  falling 
of  the  spirits,  which  are  not  able  to  keep  up  that  height  of 
motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  raises  them  to.  And 
therefore  how  inevitably  does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in 

30  a  sigh,  which  is  only  nature's  recovering  itself  after  a  force  done 
to  it  :  but  the  religious  pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  mind  moves 
gently,  and  therefore  constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by  rapture 
and  ecstasy,  but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health,  greater  and 
stronger  than  those  that  call  up  the  senses  with  grosser  and 
more  affecting  impressions.  No  man's  body  is  as  strong  as 
his  appetites ;  but  Heaven  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of 
bis  voluptuous  desires  by  stinting  his  strength,  and  contracting 
his  capacities. — The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy 
and  a  portable  pleasure,  such  a  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his 

40  bofom,  without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  the  envy  of  the 
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world.  A  man  putting  all  his  pleasures  into  this  one,  is  like 
a  traveller  putting  all  his  goods  into  one  jewel ;  the  value  is  the 
same,  and  the  convenience  greater.' 

Ta//er,  Na  211.]  [August  15,  1710. 


No.  31.    On  Old  and  New  Freethinkers;  Anecdote  of  a  French 
Officer, 

Qaod  si  in  hoc  erro,  quod  aniinos  hominnm  immortales  esse  credam, 
liboiter  erro  ;  nee  mihi  ntmcerrorem,  quo  delector,  dum  vivo,  extorqueri 
volo :  sin  mortuusy  ut  quidam  minuti  philosophi  censent,  nihil  sentiam ; 
non  vereor,  ne  hunc  errorem  meum  mortui  philosophi  irrideant. 

TuLL.  be  Senect  cap.  ult 

Several  letters,  which  I  have  lately  received,  g^ve  me  in- 
formation, that  some  well-disposed  persons  have  taken  offence 
at  my  using  the  word  Free-thinker  as  a  term  of  reproach.  To 
set,  therefore,  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  I  must  declare,  that 
no  one  can  have  a  greater  veneration  than  myself  for  the  Free- 
thinkers of  antiquity ;  who  acted  the  same  part  in  those  timesy 

10  as  the  great  men  of  the  reformation  did  in  several  nations  of 
Europe,  by  exerting  themselves  against  the  idolatry  and  super- 
stition of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  by  this  noble 
impulse  that  Socrates  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  all  the 
philosophers  of  note  in  Greece,  and  Cicero,  Seneca,  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  Rome,  endeavoured  to  enlighten  their  contem- 
poraries amidst  the  darkness  and  ignorance  in  which  the  world 
was  then  sunk  and  buried. 

The  great  points  which  these  free-thinkers  endeavoured  to 
establish  and  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  men,  were,  the  forma* 

20  tion  of  the  universe,  the  superintendency  of  providence,  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  all 
complied  with  the  religion  of  their  country,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  such  particulars  as  did  not  contradict  and  pervert  these 
great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary, 
the  persons  who  now  set  up  for  free-thinkers,  are  such  as  en- 
deavour, by  a  little  trash  of  words  and  sophistry,  to  weaken  and 
destroy  those  very  principles,  for  the  vindication  of  which,  free- 
dom of  thought  at  first  became  laudable  and  heroic   These  apo- 
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States  from  reason  and  good  sense,  can  look  at  the  glorious  frame 
of  nature,  without  paying  an  adoration  to  Him  that  raised  it ; 
can  consider  the  great  revolutions  in  the  universe,  without  lifting 
up  their  minds  to  that  superior  power  which  hath  the  direction 
of  it ;  can  presume  to  censure  the  Deity  in  his  ways  towards 
men  ;  can  level  mankind  with  the  beasts  that  perish ;  can  extin- 
guish in  their  own  minds  all  the  pleasing  hopes  of  a  future 
state,  and  lull  themselves  into  a  stupid  security  against  the 
terrors  of  it.    If  one  were  to  take  the  word  priestcraft  out  of 

10  the  mouths  of  these  shallow  monsters,  they  would  be  imme- 
diately struck  dumb.  It  is  by  the  help  of  this  single  term  that 
they  endeavour  to  disappoint  the  good  works  of  the  most 
learned  and  venerable  order  of  men,  and  harden  the  hearts  of 
the  ignorant  against  the  very  light  of  nature,  and  the  common- 
received  notions  of  mankind.  We  ought  not  to  treat  such 
miscreants  as  these  upon  the  foot  of  fair  disputants ;  but  to 
pour  out  contempt  upon  them,  and  speak  of  them  with  scorn 
and  infamy,  as  the  pests  of  society,  the  revilers  of  human 
nature,  and  the  blasphemers  of  a  Being,  whom  a  good  man 

30  would  rather  die  than  hear  dishonoured.  Cicero '^j  after  having 
mentioned  the  great  heroes  of  knowledge  that  recommended 
this  divine  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  calls  those 
small  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  declared  against  it,  certain 
minute  philosophers,  using  a  diminutive  even  of  the  word  '  little,' 
to  express  the  despicable  opinion  he  had  of  them.  The  con- 
tempt he  throws  upon  them  in  another  passage  is  yet  more 
remarkable ;  where,  to  show  the  mean  thoughts  he  entertains 
of  them,  he  declares  '  he  would  rather  be  in  the  wrong  with 
Plato,  than  in  the  right  with  such  company'^.'   There  is,  indeed, 

30  nothing  in  the  world  so  ridiculous  as  one  of  these  grave  philo- 
sophical free-thinkers,  that  hath  neither  passions  nor  appetites 
to  gratify,  no  heats  of  blood,  nor  vigour  of  constitution,  that  can 
torn  his  systems  of  infidelity  to  his  advantage,  or  raise  pleasures 
oat  of  them  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  a  here- 
after. One  that  has  neither  wit,  gallantry,  mirth,  or  youth,  to 
indulge  by  these  notions,  but  only  a  poor,  joyless,  uncomfortable 
vanity  of  distinguishing  himself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  mischievous  lunatic,  than  a  mistaken 
philosopher.    A  chaste  infidel,  a  speculative  libertine,  is  an 

40  animal  that  I  should  not  believe  to  be  in  nature,  did  I  not 
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sometimes  meet  with  this  species  of  men,  that  plead  for  the  indiil* 
gence  of  their  passions  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  studious  life,  and 
talk  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  over  a  dish  of  ooflfee. 

I  would  fain  ask  a  minute  philosopher,  what  good  he  pro- 
poses to  mankind  by  the  publishing  of  his  doctrines?  Will 
they  make  a  man  a  better  citizen,  or  father  of  a  fiimily;  a  more 
endearing  husband,  friend,  or  son  ?  will  they  enlarge  his  public 
or  private  virtues,  or  correct  any  of  his  frailties  or  vices  ?  What 
is  there  either  joyful  or  glorious  in  such  opinions?   do  they 

10  either  refresh  or  enlarge  our  thoughts?  do  they  contribute  to 
the  happiness,  or  raise  the  dignity,  of  human  nature  ?  The 
only  good  that  I  have  ever  heard  pretended  to,  is,  that  they 
banish  terrors,  and  set  the  mind  at  ease.  But  whose  terrors  do 
they  banish  ?  It  is  certain,  if  there  were  any  strength  in  their 
arguments,  they  would  give  great  disturbance  to  minds  that  are 
influenced  by  virtue,  honour,  and  morality,  and  take  from  us 
the  only  comforts  and  supports  of  affliction,  sickness,  and  old 
age.  The  minds,  therefore,  which  they  set  at  ease,  are  only 
those  of  impenitent  criminals  and  malefactors,  and  which,  to 

20  the  good  of  mankind,  should  be  in  perpetual  terror  and  alarm. 
I  must  confess,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  a  free-thinker, 
in  proportion  as  the  insolence  of  scepticism  is  abated  in  him 
by  years  and  knowledge,  or  humbled  and  beaten  down  by 
sorrow  or  sickness,  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  general  concep- 
tions of  reasonable  creatures ;  so  that  we  frequently  see  the 
apostates  turning  from  their  revolt  towards  the  end  of  their 
lives,  and  employing  the  refuse  of  their  parts  in  promoting 
those  truths  which  they  had  before  endeavoured  to  invalidate. 
The  history  of  a  gentleman  in  France  is  very  well  known, 

30  who  was  so  zealous  a  promoter  of  infidelity,  that  he  had  got 
together  a  select  company  of  disciples,  and  travelled  into  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  make  converts.  In  the  midst  of  his 
fantastical  success  he  fell  sick,  and  was  reclaimed  to  such  a  sense 
of  his  condition,  that  after  he  had  passed  some  time  in  great 
agonies  and  horrors  of  mind,  he  begged  those  who  had  the  care 
of  burying  him,  to  dress  bis  body  in  the  habit  of  a  capuchin, 
that  the  devil  might  not  run  away  with  it ;  and,  to  do  further 
justice  upon  himself,  desired  them  to  tie  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  as  a  mark  of  that  ignominious  punishment,  which,  in  his 

40  own  thoughts,  he  had  so  justly  deserved. 
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I  would  not  have  persecution  so  far  disgraced,  as  to  wish 
these  vermin  might  be  animadverted  on  by  any  legal  penalties  ; 
though  I  think  it  would  be  highly  reasonable,  that  those  few  of 
them  who  die  in  the  professions  of  their  infidelity,  should  have 
such  tokens  of  infamy  fixed  upon  them,  as  might  distinguish 
those  bodies  which  are  given  up  by  the  owners  to  oblivion  and 
putrefaction,  from  those  which  rest  in  hope,  and  shall  rise  in 
glory.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  against  doing  them  the 
honour  of  the  notice  of  our  laws,  which  ought  not  to  suppose 

10  there  are  such  criminals  in  being,  I  have  often  wondered,  how 
they  can  be  tolerated  in  any  mixed  conversations,  while  they 
are  venting  these  absurd  opinions ;  and  should  think,  that  if,  on 
any  such  occasions,  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  robust  Christians 
in  the  company  would  lead  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  a  pump, 
or  convey  him  into  a  blanket,  they  would  do  very  good  service 
both  to  church  and  state.  I  do  not  know  how  the  laws  stand 
in  this  particular;  but  I  hope,  whatever  knocks,  bangs,  or 
thumps,  might  be  given  with  such  an  honest  intention,  would 
not  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the  peace.    I  dare  say,  they 

20  would  not  be  returned  by  the  person  who  receives  them ;  for 
whatever  these  fools  may  say  in  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  they 
are  too  wise  to  risk  their  Uves  upon  the  uncertainty  of  their 
opinions. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  about  this  town,  I  frequented  the 
ordinary  of  the  Black-horse  in  Holbom,  where  the  person  that 
usually  presided  at  the  table  was  a  rough  old-fashioned  gentle- 
man, who,  according  to  the  customs  of -those  times,  had  been 
the  major  and  preacher  of  a  regiment.  It  happened  one  day 
that  a  noisy  young  officer,  bred  in  France,  was  venting  some 

30  new-fangled  notions,  and  speaking,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  humour, 
against  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  The  major,  at  first, 
only  desired  him  to  talk  more  respectfully  of  one  for  whom  all 
the  company  had  an  honour ;  but,  finding  him  run  on  in  his 
extravagance,  began  to  reprimand  him  after  a  more  serious 
manner.  ^  Young  man,'  said  he, '  do  not  abuse  your  Benefactor 
whilst  you  are  eating  his  bread.  Consider  whose  air  you 
breathe,  whose  presence  you  are  in,  and  who  it  is  that  gave 
you  the  power  of  that  very  speech  which  you  make  use  of  to  his 
dishonour.'    The  young  fellow,  who  thought  to  turn  matters 

40  into  a  jest,  asked  him  '  if  he  was  going  to  preach  ? '  but  at  the 

H  2 
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same  time  desired  him,  'to  take  care  what  he  said  when  he 
spoke  to  a  man  of  honour.'  *  A  man  of  honour ! '  says  the 
major ;  '  thou  art  an  infidel  and  a  blasphemer,  and  I  shall  use 
thee  as  such.'  In  short,  the  quarrel  ran  so  high,  that  the  major 
was  desired  to  walk  out.  Upon  their  coming  into  the  garden, 
the  old  fellow  advised  his  antagonist  to  consider  the  place  into 
which  one  pass  might  drive  him ;  but,  finding  him  grow  upon 
him  to  a  degree  of  scurrility,  as  believing  the  advice  proceeded 
from  fear ;  '  Sirrah,'  says  he, '  if  a  thunderbolt  does  not  strike 

10  thee  dead  before  I  come  at  thee,  I  shall  not  fail  to  chastise 
thee  for  thy  profaneness  to  thy  Maker,  and  thy  sauciness  to  his 
servant'  Upon  this  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  *  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ! '  which 
so  terrified  his  antagonist,  that  he  was  immediately  disarmed, 
and  thrown  upon  his  knees.  In  this  posture  he  begged  his 
life ;  but  the  major  refused  to  grant  it,  before  he  had  asked 
pardon  for  his  offence  in  a  short  extemporary  prayer,  which  the 
old  gentleman  dictated  to  him  upon  the  spot,  and  which  his 
proselyte  repeated  after  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 

20  ordinary,  that  were  now  gathered  about  him  in  the  garden. 

Tatlcr,  No.  135.]  [February  17,  17 10. 


No.  32.     On  the  Power  of  Women, 

Si  sapis, 
Ncque  prseterquam  quas  ipse  amor  molestiafl 
Habet  addas;   et  illas  quas  habet,  recte  feras. 

Ter.  Eon.  act  i.  sc.  I. 

I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack*^  through  Gerrard-street, 
when  my  eye  was  immediately  catched  with  the  prettiest  object 
imaginable — the  face  of  a  very  fair  girl,  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  fixed  at  the  chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  part  of 
the  landscape.  It  seemed  admirably  done,  and,  upon  throwing 
myself  eagerly  out  of  the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laughed,  and 
flung  from  the  window.  This  amiable  figure  dwelt  upon  me ; 
and  I  was  considering  the  vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her  pleasant 
coquetry  in  acting  a  picture  until  she  was  taken  notice  of,  and 
30  raised  the  admiration  of  her  beholders.   This  little  circumstance 
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made  me  run  into  reflections  upon  the  force  of  beauty,  and  the 
wonderful  influence  the  female  sex  has  upon  the  other  part  of 
the  species.  Our  hearts  are  seized  with  their  enchantments, 
and  there  are  few  of  us,  but  brutal  men,  who  by  that  hardness 
lose  the  chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  resist  their  insinuations, 
though  never  so  much  against  our  own  interest  and  opinion.  It 
is  common  with  women  to  destroy  the  good  effects  a  man's 
following  his  own  way  and  inclination  might  have  upon  his 
honour  and  fortune,  by  interposing  their  power  over  him  in 

ID  matters  wherein  they  cannot  influence  him,  but  to  his  loss  and 
disparagement.  I  do  not  know  therefore  a  task  so  difficult  in 
human  life,  as  to  be  proof  against  the  importunities  of  a  woman 
a  man  loves.  There  is  certainly  no  armour  against  tears,  sullen 
looks,  or  at  best  constrained  familiarities,  in  her  whom  you 
usually  meet  with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ^ 
was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very  ingenious  correspondent  of 
mine)  upon  this  subject.  That  author,  who  had  lived  in  courts, 
camps,  travelled  through  many  countries,  and  seen  many  men 
under  several  climates,  and  of  as  various  complexions,  speaks  of 

20  our  impotence  to  resist  the  wiles  of  women  in  very  severe  terms. 
His  words  are  as  follows  : — 

'  What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what  instruments  did 
his  own  subtlety  present  him,  as  fittest  and  aptest  to  work  his 
mischief  by  ?  Even  the  unquiet  vanity  of  the  woman  ;  so  as  by 
Adam's  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press commandment  of  the  living  God,  mankind  by  that  her  in- 
cantation^  became  the  subject  of  labour,  sorrow,  and  death  ;  the 
woman  being  g^ven  to  man  for  a  comforter  and  companion,  but 
not  for  a  counsellor.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman 

30  was  tempted  :  even  by  the  most  ugly  and  unworthy  of  all  beasts, 
into  whom  the  devil  entered  and  persuaded.  Secondly,  What 
was  the  motive  of  her  disobedience  ?  Even  a  desire  to  know 
what  was  most  unfitting  her  knowledge  ;  an  affection  which  has 
ever  since  remained  in  all  the  posterity  of  her  sex.  Thirdly, 
What  was  it  that  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persuasions? 
Even  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved  all  men  since  to  the 
like  consent ;  namely,  an  unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  or  make 
her  sady  lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with  sorrow. 
But  if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  perfection,  and  Solomon,  the  son 

40  of  Davidy  God's  chosen  servant^  and  himself  a  man  endued 
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with  the  greatest  wisdom,  did  both  of  them  disobey  their 
Creator  by  the  persuasion,  and -for  the  love  they  bare  to  a 
woman,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable,  that  other  men  in 
succeeding  ages  have  been  allured  to  so  many  inconvenient  and 
wicked  practices  by  the  persuasions  of  their  wives,  or  other 
beloved  darlings,  who  cover  over  and  shadow  many  malicious 
purposes  with  a  counterfeit  passion  of  dissimulate  sorrow  and 
unquietness.' 
The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  arc  no  where  so  well 

lo  described  as  in  the  works  of  skilful  writers  for  the  stage.  The 
scene  between  Fulvia  and  Curius,  in  the  second  act  of  Jon- 
son's  Cataline^  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  power  of  a  lady 
over  her  gallant.  The  wench  plays  with  his  affections  :  and  as 
a  man,  of  all  places  of  the  world,  wishes  to  make  a  good  figure 
with  his  mistress,  upon  her  upbraiding  him  with  want  of  spirit, 
he  alludes  to  enterprises  which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far,  with  a  little 
flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his  gallantry,  and  desire  to  know  more 
of  it  out  of  her  overflowing  fondness  to  him,  he  brags  to  her 

ao  until  his  life  is  in  her  disposal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquished  by  the  charms 
of  her  he  loves,  the  safest  way  is  to  determine  what  is  proper  to 
be  done ;  but  to  avoid  all  expostulation  with  her  before  he 
executes  what  he  has  resolved.  Women  are  ever  too  hard  for 
us  upon  a  treaty ;  and  one  must  consider  how  senseless  a  thing 
it  is  to  argue  with  one  whose  looks  and  gestures  are  more  pre- 
valent with  you,  than  your  reason  and  arguments  can  be  with 
her.  It  is  a  most  miserable  slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  dis- 
approve, and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  you 

30  had  not  fortitude  to  support  you  in  asserting  it.  A  man  has 
enough  to  do  to  conquer  his  own  unreasonable  wishes  and 
desires ;  but  he  does  that  in  vain,  if  he  has  those  of  another  to 
gratify.  Let  his  pride  be  in  his  wife  and  family,  let  him  g^ve 
them  all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were 
proud  of  them  ;  but  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride,  and  not  their 
exorbitant  desires,  which  are  indulged  by  him.  In  this  case 
all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are  used  to  soften  a  man's  heart, 
and  raise  his  passion  above  his  understanding.  But  in  all  con- 
cessions of  this  kind,  a  man  should  consider  whether  the  present 

40  he  makes  flows  from  his  own  love,  or  the  importunity  of  his 
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beloved.  If  from  the  latter,  he  is  her  slave  ;  if  from  the  former, 
her  friend.  We  laugh  it  off,  and  do  not  weigh  this  subjection  to 
women  with  that  seriousness  which  so  important  a  circumstance 
deserves.  Why  was  courage  given  to  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  are 
to  frustrate  it  ?  When  this  is  once  indulged,  you  are  no  longer 
her  guardian  and  protector,  as  you  were  designed  by  nature  ; 
but,  in  compliance  to  her  weaknesses,  you  have  disabled  yourself 
from  avoiding  the  misfortunes  into  which  they  will  lead  you 
both,  and  you  are  to  see  the  hour  in  which  you  are  to  be 
10  reproached  by  herself  for  that  very  complaisance  to  her.  It  is 
indeed  the  most  difficult  mastery  over  ourselves  we  can  possibly 
attain,  to  resist  the  grief  of  her  who  charms  us ;  but  let  the 
heart  ache,  be  the  anguish  never  so  quick  and  painful,  it  is  what 
must  be  suffered  and  passed  through,  if  you  think  to  live  like  a 
gentleman,  or  be  conscious  to  yourself  that  you  are  a  man  of 
honesty.  The  old  argument,  that  *  you  do  not  love  me  if  you 
deny  me  this,*  which  first  was  used  to  obtain  a  trifle,  by  habitual 
success  will  oblige  the  unhappy  man  who  gives  way  to  it  to  re- 
sign the  cause  even  of  his  country  and  his  honour  °. 

Spectator^  No.  510.]  [October  15, 17 12. 


Ko.  88.    On  Matrimony, 

Dare  jura  mantis. — HoR.  Ars  Poet.  398. 

30  Many  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive  from  husbands  who 
complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but,  above  all,  ill-nature  in  their  wives. 
I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  I  think  I  see  in  all  their  letters  that 
the  cause  of  their  uneasiness  is  in  themselves  ;  and  indeed  I 
have  hiudly  ever  observed  the  married  condition  unhappy,  but 
from  want  of  judgment  or  temper  in  the  man.  The  truth  is,  we  \ 
generally  make  love  in  a  style  and  with  sentiments  very  unfit  for  ^ 
ordinary  life  :  they  are  half  theatrical,  half  romantic  By  this 
means,  we  raise  our  imaginations  to  what  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  human  life ;  and  because  we  did  not  beforehand  think  of  the 

30  creature  we  are  enamoured  of,  as  subject  to  dishumour>^,  age, 
sickness,  impatience,  or  sullenness,  but  altogether  considered 
her  as  the  object  of  joy ;  human  nature  itself  is  often  imputed  to 
her  as  her  particular  imperfection,  or  defect. 
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I  take  it  lo  be  a  rule,  proper  to  be  observed  in  aj 
of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the  domestic,  or  matrimonial  part 
of  it,  lo  preserve  always  a  disposition   lo  be  pleased.    This 
cannot  be  supported  but  by  considering  things  in  Ibeir  right 
light,  and  as  Nature  has  formed  them,  and  not 
fancies  or  appetites  would  have  them.     He  then  who  took 
young  lady  to  bis  bed,  with  no  other  consideration  than  the 
pectation  of  scenes  of  dalliance,  and  thought  of  her  (as  I  said 
before)  only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the  gratrficati 

10  desire ;  as  that  desire  flags,  will,  without  her  fault,  think  her 
channs  and  her  merit  abated :  from  hence  must  follow  indilTcr- 
ence,  dislike,  peevishness,  and  rage.  But  the  man  who  brings 
his  reason  to  support  his  passion,  and  beholds  wliat  he  loves,  as 
liable  to  all  the  calamities  of  human  life  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  even  at  the  best  what  must  bring  upon  him  new  cares  Uid 
new  relations;  such  a  lover,  1  say,  will  form  himself  accordingly, 
and  adapt  his  miiid  to  the  nature  of  his  circumstances.  ^  ' ' 
latter  person  will  be  pre[)ated  to  be  a  father,  a  friend,  an  advo*' 
cate,  a  steward  for  people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  oifections 

ao  ready  for  every  incident  in  the  marriage  state.  Such  a  man  can 
hear  the  cries  of  children  with  pity  instead  of  anger  ;  and,  when 
they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  disturbed  at  their  noise,  but  is 
glad  of  their  mirth  and  health.  Tom  Trusty  has  told  me,  that 
he  thinks  it  doubles  his  attention  to  the  most  intricate  affdr  he 
is  about,  to  hear  his  children,  for  whom  all  his  cares  are  applied, 
make  a  noise  in  the  next  room  :  on  the  other  side.  Will  Sparkish 
cannot  put  on  his  perriwig,  or  adjust  his  cravat  at  the  glaaSj  for 
the  noise  of  those  damned  nurses  and  squalling  brats  ;  and 
then  ends  with  a  gallant  reflection  upon  the  comforts  of  matri- 

30  mony,  runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and  drives  to  the  chocolate-house. 
According  as  the  husband  has  disposed  in  himself,  every 
circumsiance  in  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment  or  pleasure. 
VVhen  the  affection  is  well  placed,  and  is  supported  by  the  con- 
siderations of  duty,  honour,  and  friendship,  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  engaged  in  this  alliance,  there  can  nothing  rise 
in  the  common  course  of  life,  or  from  the  blows  or  favours  of 
fortune,  in  which  a  man  will  not  find  matters  of  some  delight 
unknown  to  a  single  condition. 

He  that  sincerely  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and  studies  to 

40  improve  that  affcaion  in  himself,  conceives  pleasure  irom  tfas 
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most  indifferent  things ;  while  the  married  man,  who  has  not 
bid  adieu  to  the  fashions  and  false  gallantries  of  the  town,  is 
perplexed  with  every  thing  around  him.  In  both  these  cases 
men  cannot,  indeed,  make  a  sillier  figure,  than  in  repeating 
such  pleasures  and  pains  to  the  rest  of  the  world  :  but  I  speak 
of  them  only,  as  they  sit  upon  those  who  are  involved  in  them. 
As  I  visit  all  sorts  of  people,  I  cannot  indeed  but  smile,  when 
the  good  lady  tells  her  husband  what  extraordinary  things  the 
child  spoke  since  he  went  out.    No  longer  than  yesterday  I  was 

10  prevailed  with  to  go  home  with  a  fond  husband  ;  and  his  wife 
told  him,  that  his  son,  of  his  own  head,  when  the  clock  in  the 
parlour  struck  two,  s^d  papa  would  come  home  to  dinner 
presently.  While  the  father  has  him  in  a  rapture  in  his  arms, 
and  is  drowning  him  with  kisses,  the  wife  tells  me  he  is  but  just 
four  years  old.  Then  they  both  struggle  for  him,  and  bring 
him  up  to  me,  and  repeat  his  observation  of  two  o'clock.  I  was 
called  upon,  by  looks  upon  the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  say 
something :  and  I  told  the  father  that  this  remark  of  the  infant 
of  his  coming  home,  and  joining  the  time  with  it,  was  a  certain 

20  indication  that  he  would  be  a  great  historian  and  chronologer. 
They  are  neither  of  them  fools,  yet  received  my  compliment 
with  great  acknowledgment  of  my  prescience.  I  fared  very 
well  at  dinner,  and  heard  many  other  notable  sayings  of  their 
heir,  which  would  have  given  very  little  entertainment  to  one 
less  turned  to  reflection  than  I  was :  but  it  was  a  pleasing  specu- 
lation to  remark  on  the  happiness  of  a  life,  in  which  things  of 
DO  moment  g^ve  occasion  of  hope,  self-satisfaction,  and  triumph. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  an  ill-natured  coxcomb,  who 
has  hardly  improved  in  any  thing  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this 

30  disposition,  silence  the  whole  family  as  a  set  of  silly  women  and 
children,  for  recounting  things  which  were  really  above  his  own 
capacity. 

When  I  say  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are  perverse 
jades  that  fall  to  men's  lots,  with  whom  it  requires  more  than 
common  proficiency  in  philosophy  to  be  able  to  live.  When 
these  are  joined  to  men  of  warm  spirits,  without  temper  or 
learning,  they  are  frequently  corrected  with  stripes  ;  but  one  of 
oar  famous  lawyers'^  is  of  opinion,  that  this  ought  to  be  used 
sparingly ;  as  I  remember,  those  are  his  very  words  ;  but  as  it 

40  is  proper  to  draw  some  spiritual  use  out  of  all  afflictions,  I 
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should  rather  recommend  to  those  who  are  visited  with  women 
of  spirit,  to  form  themselves  for  the  world  by  patience  at  home. 
Socrates,  who  is  by  all  accounts  the  undoubted  head  of  the  sect 
of  the  hen-pecked,  owned  and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  great 
part  of  his  virtue  to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  constantly 
gave  it.  There  are  several  good  instructions  may  be  drawn  from 
his  wise  answers  to  the  people  of  less  fortitude  than  himself  on 
her  subject  A  friend,  with  indignation,  asked  how  so  good  a 
man  could  live  with  so  violent  a  creature?    He  observed  to 

10  him,  that  they  who  learn  to  keep  a  good  seat  on  horseback, 
mount  the  least  manageable  they  can  get ;  and,  when  they  have 
mastered  them,  they  are  sure  never  to  be  discomposed  on  the 
backs  of  steeds  less  restive  °.  At  several  times,  to  different 
persons,  on  the  same  subject  he  has  said,  *  My  dear  friend,  you 
are  beholden  to  Xantippe,  that  I  bear  so  well  your  flying  out  in 
a  dispute.'  To  another,  *  My  hen  clacks  very  much,  but  she 
brings  me  chickens.  They  that  live  in  a  trading  street  are  not 
disturbed  at  the  passage  of  carts.'  I  would  have,  if  possible,  a 
wise  man  be  contented  with  his  lot,  even  with  a  shrew ;  for, 

20  though  he  cannot  make  her  better,  he  may,  you  see,  make  him- 
self better  by  her  means. 

But,  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of  displaying  conjugal  love 
in  its  natural  beauties  and  attractions,  I  am  got  into  tales  to  the 
disadvantage  of  that  state  of  life.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  I 
am  verily  persuaded,  that  whatever  is  delightful  in  human  life  is 
to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in  the  married  than  in  the 
single  condition.  He  that  has  this  passion  in  perfection,  in 
occasions  of  joy,  can  say  to  himself,  besides  his  own  satisfaction, 
*How  happy  will  this  make  my  wife  and  children!*     Upon 

30  occurrences  of  distress  or  danger,  can  comfort  himself,  *  But  all 
this  while  my  wife  and  children  are  safe.'  There  is  something 
in  it,  that  doubles  satisfactions,  because  others  participate  them; 
and  dispels  afflictions  because  others  are  exempt  from  them.  All 
who  are  married  without  this  relish  of  their  circumstance  are  in 
either  a  tasteless  indolence  and  negligence  which  is  hardly  to  be 
attained,  or  else  live  in  the  hourly  repetition  of  sharp  answers, 
eager  upbraidings,  and  distracting  reproaches.  In  a  word,  the 
married  state,  with  and  without  the  affection  suitable  to  it,  is  the 
completest  image  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  capable  of  receiving 

40  in  this  life. 
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§  I.     THE  SPECTATOR  CLUB. 


Ho,  34.    On  the  Members  of  the  Spectator  Club, 

Ast  alii  sex 
Et  plures,  tmo  conclamant  ore. — Juv.  Sat.  vii.  167. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire, 
of  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley'^.  His  great-grandfather  was  inventor  of  that  famous 
country-dance'*  which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know  * 
that  shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits 
of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very  singular 
in  his  behaviour,  but  his  singularities  proceed  from  his  good 
sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the  world  only 
as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong.     However,  this  humour 

10  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness 
or  obstinacy ;  and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms 
makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please  and 
oblige  all  who  know  him.  When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in 
Soho-sqtiare°.  It  is  said,  he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by 
reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow" 
of  the  next  county  to  him.  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir 
Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped  with 
my  Lord  Rochester**  and  Sir  George  Etheredge  °,  fought  a  duel 
upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully  Dawson  ^  in 

ao  a  public  cofiee-house  for  calling  him  youngster.  But  being 
ill-uaied  by  the  above-mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious 
for  a  year  and  a-half ;  and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally 
jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless  of  himself,  and* 
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never  dressed  afterward.  He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and 
doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  of 
his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  humours,  he  tells  us,  has 

been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first  wore  it 

He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty ; 
keeps  a  good  house  both  in  town  and  country ;  a  great  lover 
of  mankind  ;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour, 
that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed. 

His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all  the 

10  young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad 
of  his  company.  When  he  comes  into  a  house  he  calls  the 
servants  by  their  names,  and  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a 
visit.  I  must  not  omit,  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the 
quorum ;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-session  with  great 
abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gained  universal  applause,  by 
explaining  a  passage  in  the  game  act. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority  among  as  is 
another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a 
man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  understanding;    but  he  has 

20  chosen  his  place  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction 
of  an  old  humoursome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own 
inclinations.  He  was  placed  there  to  study  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of 
the  stage.  Aristotle  and  Longinus  are  much  better  understood 
by  him  than  Littleton  or  Coke**.  The  father  sends  up  every 
post  questions  relating  to  marriage-articles,  leases,  and  tenures 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  all  which  questions  he  agrees  with  an 
attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the  lump.  He  is 
studying  the  passions  themselves  when  he  should  be  inquiring 

30  into  the  debates  among  men  which  arise  from  them.  He 
knows  the  argument  of  each  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Tully,  but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  coiirts. 
No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool ;  but  none,  except  his  intimate 
friends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  This  turn  makes 
him  at  once  both  disinterested  and  agreeable :  as  few  of  his 
thoughts  are  drawn  from  business,  they  are  most  of  them  (it 
for  conversation.  His  taste  of  books  is  a  little  too  just  for 
the  age  he  lives  in ;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very 
few.    His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners,  actions,  and 

40  writings  of  the  ancients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate  observer 
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of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is  an  excellent 
critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his  hour  of  business  ;  exactly 
at  five  he  passes  through  New-Inn,  crosses  through  Russell- 
court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  play  begins  ;  he  has 
his  shoes  rubbed  and  his  perriwig  powdered  at  the  barber's 
as  you  go  into  the  Rose".  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  audience 
when  he  is  at  a  play,  for  the  actors  have  an  ambition  to 
please  him. 
The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 

10  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  London  ;  a  person 
of  indefatigable  industry,  strong  reason,  and  great  experience. 
His  notions  of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich 
man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which  would  make 
no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the 
British  Common.  He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its 
parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way 
to  extend  dominion  by  arms:  for  true  power  is  to  be  got  by 
arts  and  industry.  He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of 
our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  nation  ; 

30  and  if  another,  from  another.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that 
diligence  makes  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valour,  and  that 
sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than  the  sword.  He  abounds  in 
several  frugal  maxims,  amongst  which  the  greatest  favourite  is, 
'A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got.'  A  general  trader  of  good 
sense  is  pleasanter  company  than  a  general  scholar ;  and  Sir 
Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffected  eloquence,  the  perspicuity 
of  his  discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in 
another  man.  He  has  made  his  fortunes  himself;  and  says 
that  England  may  be  richer  than   other  kingdoms,   by  as 

50  plain  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than  other  men  ;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a 
point  in  the  compass,  but  blows  home  a  ship  in  which  he  is 
an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Captain  Sentry  *>, 
a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  good  understanding,  but  invin- 
cible modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  that  deserve  very  well, 
bat  are  very  awkward  at  putting  their  talents  within  the  obser- 
vation of  such  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  some 
years  a  captain,  and  behaved  himself  with  great  gallantry  in 

40  several  engagements  and  at  several  sieges  ;  but  having  a  small 
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estate  of  his  own,  and  being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has 
quitted  a  way  of  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  his 
merit,  who  is  not  something  of  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  soldier. 
I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a  profession  where 
merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  view,  impudence  should 
get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  he  had  talked  to  this  pur- 
pose, I  never  heard  him  make  a  sour  expression,  but  frankly 
confess  that  he  left  the  world,  because  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  A 
strict  honesty,  and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are  in  them- 

lo  selves  obstacles  to  him  that  must  press  through  crowds,  who 
endeavour  at  the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favour  of  a  com- 
mander. He  will,  however,  in  his  way  of  talk  excuse  generals, 
for  not  disposing  according  to  men's  desert,  or  inquiring  into 
it ;  for,  says  he,  that  great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me, 
has  as  many  to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come 
at  him  :  therefore  he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  who  would 
make  a  figure,  especially  in  a  military  way,  must  get  over  all 
false  modesty,  and  assist  his  patron  against  the  importunity 
of  other  pretenders,  by  a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindi- 

3o  cation.  He  says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in 
asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a  military  fear  to 
be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  candour 
docs  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself  and  others.  The  same 
frankness  runs  through  all  his  conversation.  The  niilitary 
part  of  his  life  has  furnished  him  with  many  adventures,  in 
the  relation  of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company; 
for  he  is  never  over-bearing,  though  accustomed  to  coomiand 
men  in  the  utmost  degree  below  him  ;  nor  ever  too  obsequious, 
from  a  habit  of  obeying  men  highly  above  hinu 

30  But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humourists, 
unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of  the  age, 
we  have  amongst  us  the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb"^,  a  gentle- 
man who,  according  to  his  years,  should  be  in  the  decline  of 
his  life,  but  having  been  very  careful  of  his  person,  and  always 
had  a  very  easy  fortune,  time  has  made  but  very  little  impres- 
sion, either  by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or  traces  on  his  brain. 
His  person  is  well  turned,  and  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very 
ready  at  that  sort  of  discourse  with  which  men  usually  entertain 
women.     He  has  all  his  life  dressed  very  well,  and  xemembers 

40  habits  as  others  do  men.     He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to 
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him,  and  laughs  easily.  He  knows  the  history  of  every  mode, 
and  can  inform  you  from  which  of  the  French  king's  wenches 
our  wives  and  daughters  had  this  manner  of  curling  their  hair, 
that  way  of  placing  their  hoods  ; .  • .  and  whose  vanity  to  shew 
her  foot  made  that  part  of  the  dress  so  short  in  such  a  year.  In  a 
word,  all  his  conversation  and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female 
world.  As  other  men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what 
such  a  minister  said  upon  such  an  occasion,  he  will  tell  you, 
when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at  court,  such  a  woman 

MO  was  then  smitten — another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head 
of  his  troop  in  the  Park.  In  all  these  important  relations, 
he  has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a  kind  glance,  or  a 
blow  of  a  fan  from  some  celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the 
present  Lord  Such  a-one. . . .  This  way  of  talking  of  his  very 
much  enlivens  the  conversation  among  us  of  a  more  sedate 
turn ;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  company,  but  myself, 
who  rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that  sort  of 
man,  who  is  usually  called  a  well-bred  fine  gentleman.  To 
conclude  his  character,  where  women  are  not  concerned,  he  is 

20  an  honest  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am  next 
to  speak  of^  as  one  of  our  company ;  for  he  visits  us  but 
seldom ;  but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to  every  man  else  a  new 
enjoyment  of  himself.  He  is  a  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic 
man,  of  general  learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most 
exact  good  breeding.  He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  very 
weak  constitution,  and  consequently,  cannot  accept  of  such 
cares  and  business  as  preferments  in  his  function  would  oblige 
him  to  ;  he  is  therefore  among  divines  what  a  chamber-counsel- 

30  lor  is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  followers,  as  being  eloquent  or 
loud  advances  others.  He  seldom  introduces  the  subject  he 
speaks  upon  ;  but  we  are  so  far  gone  in  years,  that  he  observes, 
when  he  is  among  us,  an  earnestness  to  have  him  fall  on  some 
divine  topic,  which  he  always  treats  with  much  authority,  as 
one  who  has  no  interest  in  this  world,  as  one  who  is  hastening 
to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  conceives  hope  from  his 
decays  and  infirmities. .   These  are  my  ordinary  companions. 

spectator^  Na  2.]        ^  [March  2, 171 1. 
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No.  35.    Character  of  Mr,  Spectator, 

Egregii  mortalem  altique  silentii! 

HOR.  Sat  ii.  6.  58. 

An  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world,  is  very  apt  to 
believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  performances.  With  a 
good  share  of  this  vanity  in  my  heart,  I  made  it  my  business 
these  three  days  to  listen  after  my  own  fame ;  and  as  I  have 
sometimes  met  with  circumstances  which  did  not  displease  me, 
I  have  been  encountered  by  others  which  gave  me  much  morti- 
fication. It  is  incredible  to  think  how  empty  I  have  in  this 
time  observed  some  part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere  blanks 
they  are  when  they  first  come  abroad  in  the  morning,  how 

10  utterly  they  are  at  a  stand  -cititil  they  are  set  a-going  by  some 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a  young  author,  for  they 
desire  no  more  in  any  thing  but  to  be  new,  to  be  agreeable.  If 
I  found  consolation  among  such,  I  was  as  much  disquieted  by 
the  incapacity  of  others.  These  are  mortals  who  have  a  certain 
curiosity  without  power  of  reflection,  and  perused  my  papers 
like  spectators  rather  than  readers.  But  there  is  so  little  plea- 
sure in  inquiries  that  so  nearly  concern  ourselves  (it  being  the 
worst  way  in  the  world  to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious  about  it)  that 

30  upon  the  whole  I  resolved  for  the  future  to  go  on  in  my  ordinary 
way ;  and  without  too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the  business  of 
reputation,  to  be  very  careful  of  the  design  of  my  actions,  but 
very  negligent  of  the  consequences  of  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act  by  any  other  rule, 
than  the  care  of  satisfying  our  own  minds  in  what  we  do.  One 
would  think  a  silent  man,  who  concerned  himself  with  no  one 
breathing,  should  be  very  little  liable  to  misinterpretations ; 
and  yet  I  remember  I  was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit  °,  for  no 
other  reason  but  my  profound  taciturnity.     It  is  from  this  mis- 

30  fortune,  that,  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since  affected 
crowds.  He  who  comes  into  assemblies  only  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  and  not  to  make  a  figure,  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  re- 
tirement in  a  more  exquisite  degree  than  he  possibly  could  in 
his  closet :  the  lover,  the  ambitious,  and  the  miser,  are  followed 
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thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  any  they  can  withdraw  from.  To 
be  exempt  from  the  passions  with  which  others  are  tormented, 
is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.  I  can  very  justly  say  with  the 
ancient  sage,  *  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.' 

As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in  public  places,  and  as 
it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do,  to  show  myself, 
I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance, 
and  have  often  as  kind  looks  from  well-dressed  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  as  a  poet  would  bestow  upon  one  of  his  audience.   There 

I  o  are  so  many  gratifications  attend  this  public  sort  of  obscurity, 
that  some  little  distastes  I  daily  receive  have  lost  their  anguish ; 
and  I  did,  the  other  day,  without  the  least  displeasure,  overhear 
one  say  of  me,  'that  strange  fellow ;'  and  another  answer,  *  I 
have  known  the  fellow's  face  these  twelve  years,  and  so  must 
you  ;  but  I  believe  you  are  the  first  ever  asked  who  he  was.' 
There  are,  I  must  confess,  many  to  whom  my  person  is  as  well 
known  as  that  of  their  nearest  relations,  who  give  themselves  no 
farther  trouble  about  calling  me  by  my  name  or  quality,  but 
speak  of  me  very  currently  by  Mr.  What-d*ye-call-him. 

20  To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  I  have  the  high 
satisfaction  of  beholding  all  nature  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  ; 
and  having  nothing  to  do  with  men's  passions  or  interests,  I  can, 
with  the  greater  sagacity,  consider  their  talents,  manners,  fail- 
ings, and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  any  one  sense,  possess 
the  others  with  greater  force  and  vivacity.  Thus  my  want  of,  or 
rather  resignation  of  speech,  gives  me  the  advantages  of  a  dumb 
man.  I  have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration  in 
seeing ;  and  flatter  myself  that  1  have  looked  into  the  highest 

30  and  lowest  of  mankind,  and  make  shrewd  guesses,  without 
being  admitted  to  their  conversation,  at  the  inmost  thoughts 
and  reflections  of  all  whom  I  behold.  It  is  from  hence  that 
good  or  ill  fortune  has  no  manner  of  force  towards  affecting  my 
judgment.  I  see  men  flourishing  in  courts,  and  languishing  in 
jails,  without  being  prejudiced,  from  their  circumstances,  to 
their  favour  or  disadvantage  ;  but  from  their  inward  manner  of 
bearing  their  condition,  often  pity  the  prosperous,  and  admire 
the  unhappy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb,  know  from  the  tarn  of 

40  their  eyes,  and  the  changes  of  their  countenance,  their  senti- 

I 
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ments  of  the  objects  before  them.  I  have  indulged  my  silence 
to  such  an  extravagance,  that  the  few  who  are  intimate  with  me 
answer  my  smiles  with  concurrent  sentences,  and  argue  to  the 
very  point  I  shaked  my  head  at,  without  my  speaking.  Will 
Honeycomb  was  very  entertaining  the  other  night  at  a  play,  to 
a  gentleman  who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  while  I  was  at  his  lefL 
The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to  himself,  when  upon 
my  looking  with  great  approbation  at  a  young  thing  in  a  box 
before  us,  he  said,  *  I  am  quite  of  another  opinion.    She  has,  I 

lo  will  allow,  a  very  pleasing  aspect,  but,  methinks,  that  simplicity 
in  her  countenance  is  rather  childish  than  innocent.'  When  I 
observed  her  a  second  time,  he  said, '  I  grant  her  dress  is  very 
becoming,  but  perhaps  the  merit  of  that  choice  is  owing  to  her 
mother  ;  for  though,'  continued  he, '  I  allow  a  beauty  to  be  as 
much  to  be  commended  for  the  elegance  of  her  dress,  as  a  wit 
for  that  of  his  language,  yet  if  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of  her 
ribands  from  another,  or  had  advice  about  her  trimmings, 
I  shall  not  allow  her  the  praise  of  dress,  any  more  than  I 
would  call  a  plagiary  an  author.'  When  I  threw  my  eye  towards 

20  the  next  woman  to  her,  Will  spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to 
his  romantic  imagination,  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  Behold,  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin  ;  behold  the 
beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the  innocence  of  her  thoughts. 
Chastity,  good-nature,  and  affability,  are  the  graces  that  play  in 
her  countenance ;  she  knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she  knows 
she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty  adorned  with  conscious  virtue  ! 
What  a  spirit  is  there  in  those  eyes  !  What  a  bloom  in  that  per- 
son !  How  is  the  whole  woman  expressed  in  her  appearance !  Her 
air  has  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look  the  force  of  language.' 

30  It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  this  object,  and 
therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thoughtless  creatures  who  make 
up  the  lump  of  that  sex,  and  move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than 
the  portraiture  of  insignificant  people  by  ordinary  painters,  which 
are  but  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  general  entertain- 
ment of  my  life  :  I  never  enter  into  the  commerce  of  discourse 
with  any  but  my  particular  friends,  and  not  in  public  even  with 
them.  Such  a  habit  has  perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon  re- 
flections ;  but  this  effect  I  cannot  communicate  but  by  my 

40  writings.    As  my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those 
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ofthe  sight,  1  take  it  for  a  pecoliai  happiness  that  I  have  always 
bad  an  easy  and  familiar  admittance  to  the  fair  sex.  If  1  never 
praised  or  ftattered,  I  never  belied  or  contradicted  them.  As 
these  compose  half  Ibe  world,  and  are,  by  the  just  complaisance 
and  gallantry  of  our  nation,  the  more  powerful  part  of  our 
people,  I  shall  dedicate  a  considerable  share  of  these  my  specu- 
lations to  their  service,  and  shall  lead  the  young  through  all  the 
becoming  duties  of  virginity,  marriage,  and  widowhood.  When 
it  is  a  woman's  day,  in  my  works,  1  shall  endeavour  at  a  style 

o  and  air  suitable  to  their  understanding.  When  I  say  this,  1 
must  be  understood  to  mean,  (hat  I  shall  not  lower  but  exalt  the 
subjects  I  treat  upon.  Discourse  for  their  entertainment  is  not 
to  be  debased,  but  refined.  A  man  may  appear  learned  without 
talking  sentences,  as  in  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can 
dance,  though  he  does  not  cut  capers.  In  a  word,  i  shall  take 
it  for  the  greatest  gloryof  my  work,  if  among  reasonable  women 
this  paper  may  furnish  lea-iable  talk  ■*.  In  order  to  it,  I  shall 
treat  on  matters  which  relate  to  females,  as  they  are  concerned 
to  approach  or  fly  from  the  other  sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to 

o  them  by  blood,  interest,  or  affection.  Upon  this  occasion  I 
think  it  but  reasonable  to  declare,  that  whatever  skill  1  may 
have  in  speculation,  I  shall  never  betray  what  the  eyes  of  lovers 
say  to  each  other  in  my  presence.  At  the  same  time  I  shall 
not  think  myself  obliged  by  this  promise  to  conceal  any  false 
protestations  which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in  public  as- 
semblies ;  but  endeavonr  to  make  both  sexes  appear  in  their 
conduct  what  they  are  in  their  hearts.  By  this  means,  love, 
during  the  time  of  my  speculations,  shall  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  sincerity  as  any  olher  affair  of  less  consideration.    As  this 

o  is  the  greatest  concern,  men  shall  be  from  henceforth  liable  lo 
the  greatest  reproach  for  misbehaviour  in  it.  Falsehood  in  love 
shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  aspect  than  infidelity  in  friendship, 
or  villainy  in  business.  For  this  great  and  good  end,  all 
breaches  against  that  noble  passion,  the  cement  of  society,  shall 
be  severely  examined.  But  this,  and  all  other  matters  loosely 
hinted  at  now,  and  in  my  former  papers,  shall  have  their  proper 
place  in  my  following  discourses.  The  present  writing  is  only 
to  admonish  the  world,  that  they  shall  not  find  me  an  idle  but  a 
busy  Spectator. 
Spectator,  No.  4.]  [March  5,  17 1 1. 
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Wo.  36.    On  Sir  Roger  de  Coverle/s  Servants, 

i^opo  ingentem  statuam  posuere  Attid, 
Servumque  collocanmt  setema  in  basi, 
Patere  honoris  scirent  nt  conctis  viam. 

PHiEDR.  Epilog.  I.  2. 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance,  undisturbed  freedom 
and  quiet,  which  I  meet  with  here  in  the  country,  has  confirmed 
me  in  the  opinion  I  always  had,  that  the  general  corruption  of 
manners  in  servants  is  owing  to  the  conduct  of  masters.  The 
aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family  carries  so  much  satisfoction, 
that  it  appears  he  knows  the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen  him 
in  being  a  member  of  it.  There  is  one  particular  which  I  have 
seldom  seen  but  at  Sir  Roger*s  ;  it  is  usual  in  all  other  places, 
that  servants  fly  from  the  parts  of  the  house  through  which  their 

lo  master  is  passing  ;  on  the  contrary,  here  they  industriously 
place  themselves  in  his  way  ;  and  it  is  on  both  sides,  as  it  were, 
understood  as  a  visit,  when  the  servants  appear  without  calling. 
This  proceeds  from  the  humane  and  equal  temper  of  the 
man  of  the  house,  who  also  perfectly  well  knows  how  to  en- 
joy a  great  estate  with  such  economy  as  ever  to  be  much 
beforehand.  This  makes  his  own  mind  untroubled,  and  con- 
sequently unapt  to  vent  peevish  expressions,  or  give  passionate 
or  inconsistent  orders  to  those  about  him.  Thus  respect 
and  love  go  together ;  and  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  perform- 

20  ance  of  their  duty  is  the  particular  distinction  of  the  lower 
part  of  this  family.  When  a  servant  is  called  before  his 
master,  he  does  not  come  with  an  expectation  to  hear  him- 
self rated  for  some  trivial  fault,  threatened  to  be  stripped, 
or  used  with  any  other  unbecoming  language,  which  mean 
masters  often  give  to  worthy  servants  ;  but  it  is  often  to  know, 
what  road  he  took  that  he  came  so  readily  back  according 
to  order  :  whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground  ;  if  the  old 
man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health  ;  or  whether  he  gave  Sir 
Roger's  love  to  him,  or  the  like. 

30  A  man  who  preserves  a  respect  founded  on  his  benevo- 
lence to  his  dependants,  lives  rather  like  a  prince  than  a 
master  in  his  family  :  his  orders  are  received  as  favours  rather 
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than  duties  ;   and  the  distinction  of  approaching  him  is  part 
of  the  reward  for  executing  what  is  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my  friend  excels  in 
his  management,  which  is  the  manner  of  rewarding  his  ser- 
vants. He  has  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  giving  his  cast 
clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon  little 
minds,  and  creates  a  silly  sense  of  equality  between  the  parties, 
in  persons  affected  only  with  outward  things.  I  have  heard 
him  often  pleasant  on  this  occasion,   and  describe   a  young 

10  gentleman  abusing  his  man  in  that  coat,  which  a  month  or  two 
before  was  the  most  pleasing  distinction  he  was  conscious  of 
in  himself.  He  would  turn  his  discourse  still  more  pleasantly 
upon  the  ladies'  bounties  of  this  kind ;  and  I  have  heard 
him  say  he  knew  a  fine  woman,  who  distributed  rewards  and 
punishments  in  giving  becoming  or  unbecoming  dresses  to 
her  maids. 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  these  little  instances  of  good- 
will, in  bestowing  only  trifles  on  his  servants :  a  good  servant 
to  him  is  sure  of  having  it  in  his  choice  very  soon  of  being  no 

20  servant  at  alL  As  1  before  observed,  he  is  so  good  a  husband  °, 
and  knows  so  thoroughly  that  the  skill  of  the  purse  is  the  car- 
dinal virtue  of  this  life  ;  I  say  he  knows  so  well  that  frugality  is 
the  support  of  generosity,  that  he  can  often  spare  a  large  fine 
when  a  tenement  falls,  and  give  that  settlement  to  a  good 
servant  who  has  a  mind  to  go  into  the  world,  or  make  a  stranger 
pay  the  fine  to  that  servant  for  his  more  comfortable  main- 
tenance, if  he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generosity  considers  it  would  be  miser- 
able to  himself  io  have  no  will  but  that  of  another,  though  it 

30  were  of  the  best  person  breathing,  and,  for  that  reason,  goes  on 
as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  put  his  servants  into  independent  liveli- 
hoods. The  greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by 
persons  who  have  served  himself  or  his  ancestors.  It  was  to  me 
extremely  pleasant  to  observe  the  visitants  from  several  parts  to 
welcome  his  arrival  into  the  country ;  and  all  the  difference  that 
I  could  take  notice  of  between  the  late  servants  who  came  to  see 
him,  and  those  who  stayed  in  the  family  was,  that  these  latter 
were  looked  upon  as  finer  gentlemen  and  better  courtiers. 
This  manumission  and  placing  them  in  a  way  of  livelihood, 

40  I  look  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to  a  good  servant ;  which 
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encouragement  will  make  his  successor  be  as  diligent,  as  humble, 
and  as  ready  as  he  was.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the 
narrowness  of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased,  and  be  barren 
of  bounty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occasion,  recount  the  sense  that  great  per- 
sons in  all  ages  have  had  of  the  merit  of  their  dependants,  and 
the  heroic  services  which  men  have  done  their  masters  in  the 
extremity  of  their  fortunes,  and  shown  to  their  undone  patrons 
that  fortune  was  all  the  difference  between  them ;  but  as  I  de- 

1  o  sign  this  my  speculation  only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to  thankless 
masters,  I  shall  not  go  out  of  the  occurrences  of  common  life, 
but  assert  it  as  a  general  observation,  that  I  never  saw,  but  in 
Sir  Roger's  family  and  one  or  two  more,  good  servants  treated 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their 
children's  children  ;  and  this  very  morning  He  sent  his  coach- 
man's grandson  to  prentice.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an 
account  of  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  where  there  are  many  which 
will  deserve  my  future  observation. 
At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  handsome  structure  I  saw  the 

20  portraiture  of  two  young  men  standing  in  a  river,  the  one 
naked,  the  other  in  a  livery.  The  person  supported  seemed 
half  dead,  but  still  so  much  alive  as  to  show  in  his  face  ex- 
quisite joy  and  love  towards  the  other.  I  thought  the  fainting 
figure  resembled  my  friend  Sir  Roger ;  and  looking  at  the 
butler  who  stood  by  me,  for  an  account  of  it,  he  informed  me 
that  the  person  in  the  livery  was  a  servant  of  Sir  Roger's,  who 
stood  on  the  shore  while  his  master  was  swimming,  and  observ- 
ing him  taken  with  some  sudden  illness  and  sink  under  water, 
jumped  in  and  saved  him.     He  told  me  Sir  Roger  took  off  the 

30  dress  he  was  in  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  and  by  a  g^reat 
bounty  at  that  time,  followed  by  his  favour  ever  since,  had  made 
him  master  of  that  pretty  seat  which  we  saw  at  a  distance  as 
we  came  to  this  house.  I  remembered,  indeed,  Sir  Roger  said, 
there  lived  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  highly 
obliged,  without  mentioning  any  thing  farther.  Upon  my  looking 
a  little  dissatisfied  at  some  part  of  the  picture,  my  attendant 
informed  me  that  it  was  against  Sir  Roger*s  will,  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  gentleman  himself,  that  he  was  drawn  in 
the  habit  in  which  he  had  saved  his  master. 
Spectator y  No.  107.]  U^^y  3i  17' !• 
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Wo.  37.    On  Sir  Roger  de  CoverUys  Portrait  Gallery. 

Abnormit  sapiens — HOR.  Sat.  ii.  2.  3. 

I  was  this  morning  walking  in  the  gallery,  when  Sir  Roger 
entered  at  the  end  opposite  to  me,  and  advancing  towards 
me,  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  me  among  his  relations  the  De 
Covcrleys,  and  hoped  1  liked  the  conversation  of  so  much  good 
company,  who  were  as  silent  as  myself.  I  knew  he  alluded  to 
the  pictures,  and  as  he  is  a  gentleman  who  does  not  a  little 
value  himself  upon  his  ancient  descent,  I  expected  he  would 
give  me  some  account  of  them.  We  were  now  arrived  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  gallery,  when  the  knight  faced  towards  one 

1  o  of  the  pictures,  and,  as  we  stood  before  it,  he  entered  into  the 
matter  after  his  blunt  way  of  saying  things  as  they  occur  to  his 
imagination,  without  regular  introduction,  or  care  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  chain  of  thought 

'  It  is,'  said  he, '  worth  while  to  consider  the  force  of  dress  ; 
and  how  the  persons  of  one  age  differ  from  those  of  another, 
merely  by  that  only.  One  may  observe  also,  that  the  general 
fashion  of  one  age  has  been  followed  by  one  particular  set  of 
people  in  another,  and  by  them  preserved  from  one  generation 
to  another.    Thus  the  vast  jetting *»  coat  and  small  bonnet,  which 

20  was  the  habit  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  is  kept  on  in  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard ;  not  without  a  good  and  politic  view, 
because  they  look  a  foot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broader — 
besides  that  the  cap  leaves  the  face  expanded,  and  consequently 
more  terrible  and  fitter  to  stand  at  the  entrance  of  palaces. 

This  predecessor  of  ours,  you  see,  is  dressed  after  this  manner, 
and  his  cheeks  would  be  no  larger  than  mine  were  he  in  a  hat 
as  I  am.  He  was  the  last  man  that  won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt 
yard  (which  is  now  a  common  street  before  Whitehall).  You 
see  the  broken  lance  that  lies  there  by  his  right  foot.    He 

30  shivered  that  lance  of  his  adversary  all  to  pieces  ;  and  bearing 
himself,  look  you.  Sir,  in  this  manner,  at  the  same  time  he  came 
within  the  target  of  the  gentleman  who  rode  against  him,  and 
taking  him  with  incredible  force  before  him  on  the  pummel  of 
his  saddle,  he  in  that  manner  rid  the  tournament  over,  with  an 
air  that  shewed  he  did  it  rather  to  perform  the  rules  of  the  lists, 
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than  expose  his  enemy:  however,  it  appeared  he  knew  how 
to  make  use  of  a  victory,  and  with  a  gentle  trot  he  marched  up 
to  a  gallery  where  their  mistress  sat  (for  they  were  rivals),  and 
let  him  down  with  laudable  courtesy  and  pardonable  insolence. 
I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be  exactly  where  the  coffee-house" 
is  now. 

*  You  are  to  know  this  my  ancestor  was  not  only  of  a  military 
genius,  but  fit  also  for  the  arts  of  peace,  for  he  played  on  the 
bass-viol  as  well  as  any  gentleman  at  court ;  you  see  where  his 

lo  viol  hangs  by  his  basket-hilt  sword.  The  action  at  the  Tilt- 
yard,  you  may  be  sure,  won  the  &ir  lady,  who  was  a  maid  of 
honour  and  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  time ;  here  she  stands, 
the  next  picture.  You  see,  Sir,  my  great  great  great  grand- 
mother has  on  the  new-fashioned  petticoat,  except  that  the 
modem  is  gathered  at  the  waist ;  my  grandmother  appears  ^  as 
if  she  stood  in  a  large  drum,  whereas  the  ladies  now  walk  as  if 
they  were  in  a  go-cart.  For  all  this  lady  was  bred  at  court,  she 
became  an  excellent  country-wife ;  she  brought  ten  children, 
and  when  I  show  you  the  library,  you  shall  see  in  her  own  hand 

20  (allowing  for  the  dilTerence  of  the  language)  the  best  receipt  now 
in  England  both  for  a  hasty-pudding  and  a  while-pot  °. 

*  If  you  please  to  fall  back  a  little,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  the  three  next  pictures  at  one  view ;  these  are  three 
sisters.  She  on  the  right  hand  who  is  so  very  beautiful,  died  a 
maid  ;  the  next  to  her,  still  handsomer,  had  the  same  fate, 
against  her  will  ;  this  homely  thing  in  the  middle  had  both 
their  portions  added  to  her  own,  and  was  stolen  by  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  a  man  of  stratagem  and  resolution  ;  for  he 
poisoned  three  mastifTs  to  come  at  her,  and  knocked  down  two 

30  deer-stealers  in  carrying  her  off.  Misfortunes  happen  in  all 
families.  The  theft  of  this  romp,  and  so  much  money,  was 
no  great  matter  to  our  estate.  But  the  next  heir  that  possessed 
it  was  this  soft  gentleman  whom  you  see  there.  Observe  the 
small  buttons,  the  little  boots,  the  laces,  the  slashes  about  his 
clothes,  and  above  all  the  posture  he  is  drawn  in  (which  to  be 
sure  was  his  own  choosing)  :  you  see  he  sits  with  one  hand  on 
a  desk,  writing,  and  looking  as  it  were  another  way,  like  an 
easy  writer,  or  a  sonnetteer.  He  was  one  of  those  that  had  too 
much  wit  to  know  how  to  live  in  the  world  ;  he  was  a  man  of  no 

40  justice,  but  great  good  manners;  he  ruined  every  body  that  had 
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any  thing  to  do  with  him,  but  never  said  a  rude  thing  in  his  life  ; 
the  most  indolent  person  in  the  world,  he  would  sign  a  deed  that 
passed  away  half  his  estate  with  his  gloves  on,  but  would  not 
put  on  his  hat  before  a  lady  if  it  were  to  save  his  country.  He 
is  said  to  be  the  first  that  made  love  by  squeezing  the  hand. 
He  left  the  estate  with  ten  thousand  pounds  debt  upon  it ;  but, 
however,  by  all  hands  I  have  been  informed,  that  he  was  every 
way  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  world.  That  debt  lay  heavy 
on  our  house  for  one  generation,  but  it  was  retrieved  by  a  gift 

lo  from  that  honest  man  you  see  there,  a  citizen  of  our  name,  but 
nothing  at  all  akin  to  us.  I  know  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has 
said  behind  my  back,  that  this  man  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  ten  children  of  the  maid  of  honour  I  showed  you  above : 
but  it  was  never  made  out.  We  winked  at  the  thing  indeed, 
because  money  was  wanting  at  that  time.' 

Here  I  saw  my  friend  a  little  embarrassed,  and  turned  my 
face  to  the  next  portraiture. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  account  of  the  gallery  in  the 
following  manner :  '  This  man  (pointing  to  him  I  looked  at)  I 

20  take  to  be  the  honour  of  our  house,  Sir  Humphry  de  Coverley ; 
he  was  in  his  dealings  as  punctual  as  a  tradesman,  and  as 
generous  as  a  gentleman.  He  would  have  thought  himself  as 
much  undone  by  breaking  his  word,  as  if  it  were  to  be  followed 
by  bankruptcy.  He  served  his  country  as  knight  of  the  shire 
to  his  dying  day.  He  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  an 
integrity  in  his  words  and  actions,  even  in  things  that  regarded 
the  offices  which  were  incumbent  upon  him,  in  the  care  of  his 
own  affairs  and  relations  of  life,  and  therefore  dreaded  (though 
he  had  great  talents)  to  go  into  employments  of  state,  where  he 

30  must  be  exposed  to  the  snares  of  ambition.  Innocence  of  life, 
and  great  ability,  were  the  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character; 
the  latter,  he  had  often  observed,  had  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  former,  and  he  used  frequently  to  lament  that  great  and 
good  had  not  the  same  signification.  He  was  an  excellent 
husbandman '^j  but  had  resolved  not  to  exceed  such  a  degree  of 
wealth  ;  all  above  it  he  bestowed  in  secret  bounties  many  years 
after  the  sum  he  aimed  at  for  his  own  use  was  attained.  Yet 
be  did  not  slacken  his  industry,  but  to  a  decent  old  age  spent 
the  life  and  fortune  which  were  superfluous  to  himself,  in  the 

40  service  of  his  friends  and  neighbours.* 


« 
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Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and  Sir  Roger  ended  the 
discourse  of  this  gentleman,  by  telling  me,  as  we  followed 
the  servant,  that  this  his  ancestor  was  a  brave  man,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed  in  the  civil  wars  ;  '  for,'  said 
he, '  he  was  sent  out  of  the  field  upon  a  private  message,  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Worcester.'  The  whim  of  narrowly 
escaping  by  having  been  within  a  day  of  danger,  with  other 
matters  above-mentioned,  mixed  with  good  sense,  left  me  at 
a  loss  whether  I  was  more  delighted  with  my  friend's  wisdom 
10  or  simplicity. 

Spectator^  No.  109.]  [July  5,  171 1. 


No.  38.   On  the  Perverse  Widow  €md  Sir  Roger's  Disappoint- 
ment in  Love. 

Haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus. — Virg.  JEn.  iv.  4. 

In  my  first  description  of  the  company  in  which  I  pass 
most  of  my  time,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  I  mentioned  a 
great  affliction  which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  had  met  with  in  his 
youth ;  which  was  no  less  than  a  disappointment  in  love.  It 
happened  this  evening,  that  we  fell  into  a  very  pleasing  walk  at 
a  distance  from  his  house.  As  soon  as  we  came  into  it,  *  It  is,* 
quoth  the  good  old  man,  looking  round  him  with  a  smile,  *  very 
hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be  settled  upon  one  who 
has  used  me  so  ill  as  the  perverse  widow**  did  ;  and  yet  I  am 

20  sure  I  could  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this  whole  walk  of 
trees,  but  I  should  reflect  upon  her  and  her  severity.  She  has 
certainly  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world.  You  are 
to  know,  this  was  the  place  wherein  I  used  to  muse  upon  her  ; 
and  by  that  custom  I  can  never  come  into  it  but  the  same 
tender  sentiments  revive  in  my  mind,  as  if  I  had  actually  walked 
with  that  beautiful  creature  under  these  shades.  I  have  been 
fool  enough  to  carve  her  name  on  the  bark  of  several  of  these 
trees ;  so  unhappy  is  the  condition  of  men  in  love,  to  attempt 
the  removing  of  their  passion  by  the  methods  which  serve  only 

30  to  imprint  it  deeper.  She  has  certainly  the  finest  hand  of  any 
woman  in  the  world.' 
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Here  followed  a  profound  silence ;  and  I  was  not  displeased 
to  observe  my  friend  falling  so  naturally  into  a  discourse  which 
I  had  ever  before  taken  notice  he  industriously  avoided.  After 
a  very  long  pause,  he  entered  upon  an  account  of  this  great 
circumstance  in  his  life,  with  an  air  which  I  thought  raised  my 
idea  of  him  above  what  I  had  ever  had  before  ;  and  gave  me 
the  picture  of  that  cheerful  mind  of  his,  before  it  received  that 
stroke  which  has  ever  since  affected  his  words  and  actions.  But 
he  went  on  as  follows  : — 

10  *  I  came  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty-second  year,  and  resolved 
to  follow  the  steps  of  the  most  worthy  of  my  ancestors  who 
have  inhabited  this  spot  of  earth  before  me,  in  all  the  methods 
of  hospitality  and  good  neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of  my  fame  ; 
and  in  country  sports  and  recreations,  for  the  sake  of  my  health. 
In  my  twenty-third  year  I  was  obliged  to  serve  as  sheriff  of  the 
county ;  and  in  my  servants,  officers,  and  whole  equipage,  in- 
dulged the  pleasure  of  a  young  man  (who  did  not  think  ill  of 
his  own  person)  in  taking  that  public  occasion  of  showing  my 
figure  and  behaviour  to  advantage.    You  may  easily  imagine  to 

ao  yourself  what  appearance  I  made,  who  am  pretty  tall,  ride  well, 
and  was  very  well  dressed,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  county, 
with  music  before  me,  a  feather  in  my  hat,  and  my  horse  well 
bitted.  I  can  assure  you  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  kind 
looks  and  glances  I  had  from  all  the  balconies  and  windows  as 
I  rode  to  the  hall  where  the  assizes  were  held.  But,  when 
I  came  there,  a  beautiful  creature  in  a  widow's  habit  sat  in  court 
to  hear  the  event  of  a  cause  concerning  her  dower.  This  com- 
manding creature  (who  was  bom  for  the  destruction  of  all  who 
behold  her)  put  on  such  a  resignation  in  her  countenance,  and 

30  bore  the  whispers  of  all  around  the  court  with  such  a  pretty  un- 
easiness, I  warrant  you,  and  then  recovered  herself  from  one 
eye  to  another,  until  she  was  perfectly  confused  by  meeting 
something  so  wistful  in  all  she  encountered,  that  at  last,  with  a 
murrain  to  her,  she  cast  her  bewitching  eye  upon  me.  I  no 
sooner  met  it  but  I  bowed  like  a  great  surprised  booby ;  and 
knowing  her  cause  to  be  the  first  which  came  on,  I  cried,  like 
a  captivated  calf  as  I  was,  ''  Make  way  for  the  defendant's 
witnesses."  This  sudden  partiality  made  all  the  county 
immediately  see  the  sheriff  also  was  become  a  slave  to  the 

40  fine  widow.    During  the  time  her  cause  was  upon  trial,  she 
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behaved  herself,  I  warrant  you,  with  such  a  deep  attention  to 
her  business,  took  opportunities  to  have  little  billets  handed  to 
her  counsel,  then  would  be  in  such  a  pretty  confusion,  occa- 
sioned, you  must  know,  by  acting  before  so  much  company, 
that  not  only  I  but  the  whole  court  was  prejudiced  in  her 
favour  ;  and  all  that  the  next  heir  to  her  husband  had  to  urge 
was  thought  so  groundless  and  frivolous,  that  when  it  came  to 
her  counsel  to  reply,  there  was  not  half  so  much  said  as  every 
one  besides  in  the  court  thought  he  could  have  urged  to  her 

I  o  advantage.  You  must  understand.  Sir,  this  perverse  woman  is 
one  of  those  unaccountable  creatures  that  secretly  rejoice  in  the 
admiration  of  men,  but  indulge  themselves  in  no  farther  conse- 
quences. Hence  it  is  that  she  has  ever  had  a  train  of  admirers, 
and  she  removes  from  her  slaves  in  town  to  those  in  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  She  is  a  reading 
lady,  and  far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of  friendship.  She  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  confidante,  who  is  witness  to  her  daily  pro- 
testations against  our  sex,  and  consequently  a  bar  to  her  first 
steps  towards  love,  upon  the  strength  of  her  own  maxims  and 

3o  declarations. 

*  However,  I  must  need  say,  this  accomplished  mistress  of 
mine  has  distinguished  me  above  the  rest,  and  has  been  known 
to  declare  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  the  tamest  and  most 
humane  of  all  the  brutes  in  the  country.  I  was  told  she  said 
so  by  one  who  thought  he  rallied  me  ;  but  upon  the  strength  of 
this  slender  encouragement  of  being  thought  least  detestable,  I 
made  new  liveries,  new-paired  my  coach-horses,  sent  them  all  to 
town  to  be  bitted,  and  taught  to  throw  their  legs  well,  and  move 
all  together,  before  I  pretended  to  cross  the  country,  and  wait 

30  upon  her.  As  soon  as  I  thought  my  retinue  suitable  to  the 
character  of  my  fortune  and  youth,  I  set  out  from  hence  to 
make  my  addresses.  The  particular  skill  of  this  lady  has  ever 
been  to  inflame  your  wishes,  and  yet  command  respect  To 
make  her  mistress  of  this  art,  she  has  a  greater  share  of  know- 
ledge, wit,  and  good  sense  than  is  usual  even  among  men  of 
merit.  Then  she  is  beautiful  beyond  the  race  of  women.  If 
you  will  not  let  her  go  on  with  a  certain  artifice  with  her  eyes, 
and  the  skill  of  beauty,  she  will  arm  herself  with  her  real 
charms,  and  strike  you  with  admiration  instead  of  desire.     It 

40  is  certain  that  if  you  were  to  behold  the  whole  woman,  there 
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IS  that  dignity  in  her  aspect,  that  composure  in  her  motion,  that 
complacency  in  her  manner,  that  if  her  form  makes  you  hope, 
her  merit  makes  you  fear.  But  then  again,  she  is  such  a 
desperate  scholar,  that  no  country  gentleman  can  approach 
her  without  being  a  jest.  As  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  when 
I  came  to  her  house  I  was  admitted  to  her  presence  with  great 
civility  ;  at  the  same  time  she  placed  herseL  to  be  first  seen 
by  me  in  such  an  attitude,  as  I  think  you  call  the  posture  of  a 
picture,  that  she  discovered  new  charms,  and  I  at  last  came 

ID  towards  her  with  such  an  awe  as  made  me  speechless.  This  she 
no  sooner  observed  but  she  made  her  advantage  of  it,  and 
began  a  discourse  to  me  concerning  love  and  honour,  as  they 
both  are  followed  by  pretenders,  and  the  real  votaries  to  them. 
When  she  discussed  these  points  in  a  discourse  which,  I  verily 
believe,  was  as  learned  as  the  best  philosopher  in  Europe  could 
possibly  make,  she  asked  me  whether  she  was  so  happy  as  to  fall 
in  with  my  sentiments  on  these  important  particulars.  Her 
confidante  sat  by  her,  and  on  my  being  in  the  last  confusion  and 
silence,  this  malicious  aid  of  her*s  turning  to  her,  says,  '  I  am 

20  very  glad  to  observe  Sir  Roger  pauses  upon  this  subject,  and 
seems  resolved  to  deliver  all  his  sentiments  upon  the  matter 
when  he  pleases  to  speak.'  They  both  kept  their  countenances, 
and  after  I  had  sat  half  an  hour  meditating  how  to  behave 
before  such  profound  casuists,  I  rose  up  and  took  my  leave. 
Chance  has  since  that  time  thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way,  and 
she  as  often  has  directed  a  discourse  to  me  which  I  do  not 
understand.  This  barbarity  has  kept  me  ever  at  a  distance 
from  the  most  beautiful  object  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is  thus 
also  she  deals  with  all  mankind,  and  you  must  make  love  to  her 

30  as  you  would  conquer  the  sphinx,  by  posing  her.  But  were  she 
like  other  women,  and  that  there  were  any  talking  to  her,  how 
constant  must  the  pleasure  of  that  man  be,  who  could  converse 
with  a  creature — But,  after  all,  you  may  be  sure  her  heart 
is  fixed  on  some  one  or  other :  and  yet  I  have  been  credibly 
informed— but  who  can  believe  half  that  is  said  ! — After  she  had 
done  speaking  to  me,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  ad- 
justed her  tucker  ;  then  she  cast  her  eyes  a  little  down,  upon  my 
beholding  her  too  earnestly.  They  say  she  sings  excellently : 
her  voice  in  her  ordinary  speech  has  something  in  it  inexpres- 

40  sibly  sweet.    You  must  know  I  dined  with  her  at  a  public  table 
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the  day  after  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  helped  me  to  some  tansy  ° 
in  the  eye  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country.  She  has  certainly 
the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world.  I  can  assure  you, 
Sir,  were  you  to  behold  her,  you  would  be  in  the  same  condition ; 
for  as  her  speech  is  music,  her  form  is  angelic.  But  I  find  I  grow 
irregular  while  I  am  talking  of  her ;  but  indeed  it  would  be 
stupidity  to  be  unconcerned  at  such  perfection.  Oh,  the  ex- 
cellent creature !  she  is  as  inimitable  to  all  women,  as  she  is 
inaccessible  to  all  men.' 
lo  I  found  my  friend  beg^n  to  rave,  and  insensibly  led  him 
towards  the  house,  that  we  might  be  joined  by  some  other  com- 
pany ;  and  am  convinced  that  the  widow  is  the  secret  cause  of 
all  that  inconsistency  which  appears  in  some  part  of  my  friend*s 
discourse ;  though  he  has  so  much  command  of  himself  as  not 
directly  to  mention  her,  yet  according  to  that  of  Martial "  which 
one  knows  not  how  to  render  into  English,  dum  tacet  hone  loqui- 
tur, I  shall  end  this  paper  with  that  whole  epigram,  which  re- 
presents with  much  humour  my  honest  friend's  condition : — 

Quicquid  agit  Rnfiis,  nihil  est,  nisi  Naevia  Rnfo, 
20  Si  gaudet,  si  flet,  si  tacet  hanc  loquitur: 

Cpmaty  propinat,  poscit,  negat,  annuit,  una  est 
_^      ^"Sxvi&i  si  non  sit  Naevia,  mutus  erit. 
^^        Scriberct  hestema  patri  cum  luce  salutem, 
Nsevia  lux,  inquit,  Nsevia  nnmen,  ave. 

Let  Rufus  weep,  rejoice,  stand,  sit,  or  walk, 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  Naevia  talk ; 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  ask  questions,  or  dispute, 
Still  he  must  speak  of  Naevia,  or  be  mute. 
He  writ  to  his  father,  ending  with  this  line— 
30  I  am,  my  lovely  Naevia,  ever  thine. 

Spectator^  No.  113.]  [July  10,  1711. 


No.  39.     The  Huntsman  in  Love, 

Haeret  lateri  lethalis  anmdo. — ^ViRO.  Mxl,  It.  73. 

This  agreeable  seat  is  surrounded  with  so  many  pleasing 
walks,  which  are  struck  out  of  a  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  house  stands,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  be  weary  of  rambling 
from  one  labyrinth  of  delight  to  another.    To  one  used  to  live 
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in  a  city,  the  charms  of  the  country  are  so  exquisite  that  the 
mind  is  lost  in  a  certain  transport  which  raises  us  above 
ordinary  life,  and  is  yet  not  strong  enough  to  be  inconsistent 
with  tranquillity.  This  state  of  mind  was  I  in — ravished  with 
the  murmur  of  waters,  the  whisper  of  breezes,  the  singing  of 
birds ;  and  whether  I  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  down  on  the 
earth,  or  turned  to  the  prospects  around  me,  still  struck  with 
new  sense  of  pleasure ; — when  I  found  by  the  voice  of  my 
friend,  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly  strolled  into 

10  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow".  *  This  woman,'  says  he,  *  is  of 
all  others  the  most  unintelligible  :  she  either  designs  to  marry, 
or  she  does  not.  What  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all  is,  that  she 
doth  not  either  say  to  her  lovers  she  has  any  resolution  against 
that  condition  of  life  in  general,  or  that  she  banishes  them ; 
but,  conscious  of  her  own  merit,  she  permits  their  addresses, 
without  fear  of  any  ill  consequence,  or  want  of  respect,  from 
their  rage  or  despair.  She  has  that  in  her  aspect  against 
which  it  is  impossible  to  offend.  A  man  whose  thoughts  are 
constantly  bent  upon  so  agreeable  an  object,  must  be  excused 

20  if  the  ordinary  occurrences  in  conversation  are  below  his  atten- 
tion. I  call  her  indeed  per^'erse,  but,  alas  !  why  do  I  call  her 
so  ? — ^because  her  superior  merit  is  such,  that  I  cannot  ap- 
proach her  without  awe — that  my  heart  is  checked  by  too 
much  esteem :  I  am  angry  that  her  charms  are  not  more 
accessible — that  I  am  more  inclined  to  worship  than  salute 
her.  How  often  have  I  wished  her  unhappy,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  serving  her  !  and  how  often  troubled  in 
that  very  imagination  at  giving  her  the  pain  of  being  obliged  ! 
Well,  I  have  led  a  miserable  life  in  secret  upon  her  account ; 

30  but  fancy  she  would  have  condescended  to  have  some  regard 
for  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  watchful  animal  her  con- 
fidante. 

'  Of  all  persons  under  the  sun '  (continued  he,  calling  me  by 
my  name),  *  be  sure  to  set  a  mark  upon  confidantes :  they  are  of 
all  people  the  most  impertinent.  What  is  most  pleasant  to 
observe  in  them  is,  that  they  assume  to  themselves  the  merit  of 
persons  whom  they  have  in  their  custody.  Orestilla  is  a  great 
fortune,  and  in  wonderful  danger  of  surprises,  therefore  full  of 
suspicions  of  the  least  indifferent  thing,  particularly  careful  of 

40  new  acquaintance,  and  of  growing  too  familiar  with  the  old. 
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Themista,  her  favourite  woman,  is  every  whit  as  careful  of 
whom  she  speaks  to,  and  what  she  says.  Let  the  ward  be 
a  beauty,  her  confidante  shall  treat  you  with  an  air  of  dis- 
tance ;  let  her  be  a  fortune,  and  she  assumes  the  suspicious 
behaviour  of  her  friend  and  patroness.  Thus  it  is  that  very 
many  of  our  unmarried  women  of  distinction  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  married,  except  the  consideration  of  different 
sexes.  They  are  directly  under  the  conduct  of  their  whisperer ; 
and  think  they  are  in  a  state  of  freedom,  while  they  can  prate 

10  with  one  of  these  attendants  of  all  men  in  general,  and  still 
avoid  the  man  they  most  like.  You  do  not  see  one  heiress 
in  a  hundred  whose  fate  does  not  turn  upon  this  circumstance 
of  choosing  a  confidante.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lady  is  addressed 
to,  presented,  and  flattered,  only  by  proxy,  in  her  wom'kn.  In 
my  case,  how  is  it  possible  that *  Sir  Roger  was  proceed- 
ing in  his  harangue,  when  we  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking 
very  importunately,  and  repeating  these  words,  *What,  not 
one  smile?'  We  followed  the  sound  till  we  came  to  a  close 
thicket,  on  the  other  side  of  which  we  saw  a  young  woman 

20  sitting  as  it  were  in  a  personated  sullenness  just  over  a  trans- 
parent fountain".  Opposite  to  her  stood  Mr.  William,  Sir 
Roger's  master  of  the  game.  The  knight  whispered  me,  *  Hist, 
these  are  lovers.*  The  huntsman  looking  earnestly  at  the 
shadow  of  the  young  maiden  in  the  stream— *  Oh  thou  dear 
picture,  if  thou  couldest  remain  there  in  the  absence  of  that 
fair  creature  whom  you  represent  in  the  water,  how  willingly 
could  I  stand  here  satisfied  for  ever,  without  troubling  my  dear 
Betty  herself  with  any  mention  of  her  unfortunate  William, 
whom  she  is  angry  with  !     But  alas !  when  she  pleases  to  be 

30  gone,  thou  wilt  also  vanish— yet  let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou 
dost  stay.  Tell  my  dearest  Betty  thou  dost  not  more  depend 
upon  her  than  does  her  William  ;  her  absence  will  make  away 
with  me  as  well  as  thee.  If  she  offers  to  remove  thee,  I  will 
jump  into  these  waves  to  lay  hold  on  thee — herself,  her  own 
dear  person,  I  must  never  embrace  again.  Still  do  you  hear 
me  without  one  smile — It  is  too  much  to  bear.'  He  had  no 
sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  he  made  an  offer  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  water  :  at  which  his  mistress  started  up,  and 
at  the  next  instant  he  jumped  across  the  fountain,  and  met  her 

40  in  an  embrace.    She,  half  recovering  from  her  fright,  said  in 
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the  most  charming  voice  imaginable,  and  with  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint, *  I  thought  how  well  you  would  drown  yourself.  No, 
no,  you  will  not  drown  yourself  till  you  have  taken  your  leave 
of  Susan  Holiday.'  The  huntsman,  with  a  tenderness  that 
spoke  the  most  passionate  love,  and  with  his  cheek  close  to 
hers,  whispered  the  softest  vows  of  fidelity  in  her  ear,  and 
cried,  *  Do  not,  my  dear,  believe  a  word  Kate  Willow  says ; 
she  is  spiteful,  and  makes  stories,  because  she  loves  to  hear  me 
talk  to  herself  for  your  sake.'     *Look  you  there,'  quoth  Sir 

10  Roger,  'do  you  see  there,  all  mischief  comes  from  confidantes  ! 
Hut  let  us  not  interrupt  them  ;  the  maid  is  honest,  and  the  man 
dares  not  be  otherwise,  for  he  knows  I  loved  her  father :  I  will 
interpose  in  this  matter,  and  hasten  the  wedding.  Kate  Willow 
is  a  witty  mischievous  wench  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
a  beauty ;  and  makes  me  hope  I  shall  see  the  perverse  widow 
in  her  condition.  She  was  so  flippant  in  her  answers  to  all 
the  honest  fellows  that  came  near  her,  and  so  very  vain  of  her 
beauty,  that  she  has  valued  herself  upon  her  chatms  till  they 
have  ceased.    She  therefore  now  makes  it  her  business  to  pre- 

20  vent  other  young  women  from  being  more  discreet  than  she 
was  herself :  however,  the  saucy  thing  said  the  other  day  well 
enough,  "  Sir  Roger  and  I  must  make  a  match,  for  we  are  both 
despised  by  those  we  loved."  The  hussy  has  a  great  deal  of 
power  wherever  she  comes,  and  has  her  share  of  cunning. 

'  However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this  woman,  I  do  not  know 
whether  in  the  main  I  am  the  worse  for  having  loved  her: 
whenever  she  is  recalled  to  my  imagination,  my  youth  returns, 
and  I  feel  a  forgotten  warmth  in  my  veins.  This  affliction  in 
my  life  has  streaked  all  my  conduct  with  a  softness,  of  which  I 

30  should  otherwise  have  been  incapable.  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to 
this  dear  image  in  my  heart  that  I  am  apt  to  relent,  that  I 
easily  forgive,  and  that  many  desirable  things  are  grown  into 
my  temper,  which  I  should  not  have  arrived  at  by  better 
motives  than  the  thought  of  being  one  day  hers.  I  am  pretty 
well  satisfied  such  a  passion  as  I  have  had  is  never  well  cured ; 
and  between  you  and  me,  I  am  often  apt  to  imagine  it  has  had 
some  whimsical  effect  upon  my  brain  :  for  I  frequently  find,  that 
in  my  most  serious  discourse  I  let  fall  some  comical  familiarity 
of  speech  or  odd  phrase  that  makes  the  company  laugh.    How- 

40  ever,  I  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most  excellent  woman.    When 
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she  is  in  the  country,  I  warrant  she  does  not  run  into  dairies, 
but  reads  upon  the  nature  of  plants  ;  but  has  a  glass  hive,  and 
comes  into  the  garden  out  of  books  to  see  them  work,  and 
observe  the  policies  of  their  commonwealth.  She  understands 
every  thing.  I  would  give  ten  pounds  to  hear  her  argue  with 
my  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about  trade.  No,  no,  for  all 
she  looks  so  innocent  as  it  were,  take  my  word  for  it  she  is  no 
fool.' 

Spectator^  No.  118.]  Quly  16,  171 1. 


XTo.  40.    A  Letter  from  Captain  Sentry. 

Nnnquam  ita  qmsqtuim  bene  mibdacta  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit; 
Quin  res,  Ktas,  usus  semper  aliqaid  apportet  novi, 
Aliqoid  moneat :  ut  ilia,  quae  te  scire  credas,  nescias  ; 
£t,  quae  tibi  pntaris  prima,  in  experiendo  ut  repudies. 

Ter.  Adelph.  act  t.  sa  4. 

There  are,  I  think,  sentiments  in  the  following  letter  from  my 
10  friend  Captain  Sentry,  which  discover  a  rational  and  equal 
frame  of  mind,  as  well  prepared  for  an  advantageous  as  an 
unfortunate  change  of  condition  : — 

*  Coverley-Hall,  Nov.  15, 
*  Sir,  Worcestershire. 

'  I  am  come  to  the  succession  of  the  estate  of  my  honoured 
kinsman.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  and  I  assure  you  I  find  it 
no  easy  task  to  keep  up  the  figure  of  master  of  the  fortune 
which  was  so  handsomely  enjoyed  by  that  honest  plain  man. 
I  cannot  (with  respect  to  the  great  obligations  I  have,  be  it 
20  spoken)  reflect  upon  his  character,  but  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
truth  which  I  have,  I  think,  heard  spoken  at  the  club ;  to  wit, 
that  a  man  of  a  warm  and  well-disposed  heart,  with  a  very 
small  capacity,  is  highly  superior  in  human  society  to  him  who 
with  the  greatest  talents,  is  cold  and  languid  in  his  affections. 
But  alas  !  why  do  1  make  a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  my  worthy 
ancestor's  failings?  His  little  absurdities  and  incapacity  for 
the  conversation  of  the  politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and 
his  greater  qualities  are  even  now  useful  to  him.  I  know  not 
whether  by  naming  those  disabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his 
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merit,  since  he  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  in  his  country, 
which  would  be  worth  the  pains  of  the  wisest  man's  whole  life 
to  arrive  at.  By  the  way,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  many 
of  your  readers  have  mistook  that  passage  in  your  writings'^ 
wherein  Sir  Roger  is  reported  to  have  inquired  into  the  private 
character  of  the  young  woman  at  the  tavern.  I  know  you  men- 
tioned that  circumstance  as  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a  very  easy 
thing  to  reclaim  one  of  those  criminals. . . .  The  less  discerning 

10  of  your  readers  cannot  enter  into  that  delicacy  of  description 
in  the  character :  but  indeed  my  chief  business  at  this  time  is 
to  represent  to  you  my  present  state  of  mind,  and  the  satis- 
faction I  promise  to  myself  in  the  possession  of  my  new  fortune. 
I  have  continued  all  Sir  Roger's  servants,  except  such  as  it  was 
a  relief  to  dismiss  into  little  beings  within  my  manor.  Those 
who  are  in  a  list  of  the  good  knight's  own  hand  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  me,  I  have  quartered  upon  such  as  have  taken  new 
leases  of  me,  and  added  so  many  advantages  during  the  lives 
of  the  persons  so  quartered,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  those 

20  whom  they  are  joined  with  to  cherish  and  befriend  them  upon 
all  occasions.  I  find  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money,  which 
I  am  laying  out  among  my  dependants  at  the  common  interest, 
but  with  a  design  to  lend  it  according  to  their  merit,  rather 
than  according  to  their  ability.  I  shall  lay  a  tax  upon  such 
as  I  have  highly  obliged,  to  become  security  to  me  for  such  of 
their  own  poor  youth,  whether  male  or  female,  as  want  help 
towards  getting  into  some  being  in  the  world.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  manage  my  affairs  so  as  to  improve  my  fortune 
every  year  by  doing  acts  of  kindness.    I  will  lend  my  money 

30  to  the  use  of  none  but  indigent  men,  secured  by  such  as  have 
ceased  to  be  indigent  by  the  favour  of  my  family  or  myself. 
What  makes  this  the  more  practicable  is,  that  if  they  will  do 
any  one  good  with  my  money,  they  are  welcome  to  it  upon 
their  own  security :  and  I  make  no  exception  against  it,  because 
the  persons  who  enter  into  the  obligations  do  it  for  their  own 
family.  I  have  laid  out  four  thousand  pounds  this  way,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  crowd  of  people  are  obliged  by  it. 
In  cases  where  Sir  Roger  has  recommended,  1  have  lent  money 
to  put  out  children,  with  a  clause  which  makes  void  the  obli- 

40  gation  in  case  the  infant  dies  before  he  is  out  of  his  apprentice- 

K  2 
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ship ;  by  which  means  the  kindred  and  masters  are  extremely 
careful  of  breeding  him  to  industry,  that  he  may  repay  it 
himself  by  his  labour,  in  three  years'  journey-work  after  his 
time  is  out,  for  the  use  of  his  securities.  Opportunities  of  this 
kind  are  all  that  have  occurred  since  I  came  to  my  estate :  but 
I  assure  you  I  will  preserve  a  constant  disposition  to  catch  at 
all  the  occasions  I  can  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of 
my  neighbourhood. 
'But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little  establishment 

10  which  has  grown  out  of  my  past  life,  that  I  doubt  not  will 
administer  great  satisfaction  to  me  in  that  part  of  it,  whatever 
that  is,  which  is  to  come. 

'  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of  life  to  which  a 
man  has  been  educated,  which  I  know  not  whether  it  would 
not  be  faulty  to  overcome.  It  is  like  a  partiality  to  the  interest 
of  one's  own  country  before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is 
from  a  habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from  my  youth  spent 
in  arms,  that  I  have  ever  held  gentlemen,  who  have  preserved 
modesty,  good-nature,  justice,  and  humanity,  in  a  soldier's  life, 

20  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  worthy  persons  of  the  human  race. 
To  pass  through  imminent  dangers,  suffer  painful  watch ings, 
frightful  alarms,  and  laborious  marches,  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  man's  time,  and  pass  the  rest  in  sobriety  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  the  most  virtuous  civil  life,  is  a  merit  too  great  to 
deserve  the  treatment  it  usually  meets  with  among  the  other 
part  of  the  world.  But  I  assure  you.  Sir,  were  there  not  very 
many  who  have  this  worth,  we  could  never  have  seen  the 
glorious  events  which  we  have  in  our  days.  I  need  not  say 
more  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  soldier  than  to  tell  you  he 

30  is  the  very  contrary  to  him  you  observe  loud,  saucy,  and  over- 
bearing, in  a  red  coat  about  town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
that,  in  honour  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I  have  set  apart  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  a  table  for  such  gentlemen  as  have 
served  their  country  in  the  army,  and  will  please  from  time  to 
time  to  sojourn  all,  or  any  part  of  the  year,  at  Coverley.  Such 
of  them  as  will  do  me  that  honour  shall  find  horses,  servants, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  their  accommodation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  a  pleasant  various 
country.    If  Colonel  Camperfeldt  ^  be  in  town,  and  his  abilities 

40  are  not  employed  another  way  in  the  service,  there  is  no  man 
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would  be  more  welcome  here.  That  gentleman's  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profession,  together  with  the  simplicity  of 
his  manners  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  would  induce  others 
like  him  to  honour  my  abode ;  and  I  should  be  glad  my  ac- 
quaintance would  take  themselves  to  be  invited  or  not,  as  their 
characters  have  an  affinity  to  his. 

'  I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they  need  not  fear 
(though  I  am  become  a  country  gentleman)  I  will  trespass 
against  their  temperance  and  sobriety.    No,  Sir,  I  shall  retain 

10  so  much  of  the  good  sentiments  for  the  conduct  of  life,  which 
we  cultivated  in  each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  contemn  all 
inordinate  pleasures  ;  but  particularly  remember,  with  our  be- 
loved Tully,  that  the  delight  in  food  consists  in  desire,  not 
satiety.  They  who  most  passionately  pursue  pleasure  sel- 
domest  arrive  at  it.  Now  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher!  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  the  satisfaction  I  took  in  the  passage  I 
read  yesterday  in  the  same  Tully.  A  nobleman  of  Athens  ° 
made  a  compliment  to  Plato  the  morning  after  he  had  supped 
at  his  house :  '*  Your  entertainments  do  not  only  please  when 

20  you  give  them,  but  also  the  day  after." 

*  1  am,  my  worthy  Friend, 

'  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

*  William  Sentry.' 

Spectator^  No.  544.]  [November  24,  171a. 
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No  4L    Mr,  Bickersiaff  visits  a  friend, 

Interea  dnloes  pendent  circnm  oscnla  nati. 
Casta  pudidtiam  servat  domus. — i — 

ViRG.  Gcorg.  ii.  533. 

There  are  several  persons  who  have  many  pleasures  and  en- 
tertainments in  their  possession,  which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  kind  and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
own  happiness,  and  turn  their  attention  to  such  instances  of 
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their  good  fortune  as  they  are  apt  to  overlook.  Persons  in  the 
married  state  often  want  such  a  monitor  ;  and  pine  away  their 
days,  by  looking  upon  the  same  condition  in  anguish  and 
murmur,  which  carries  with  it  in  the  opinion  of  others  a  com- 
plication of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  a  retreat  from  its 
inquietudes. 

I  am  led  into  this  thought  by  a  visit  I  made  an  old  friend, 
who  was  formerly  my  school-fellow  i^.  He  came  to  town  last 
week  with  his  family  for  the  winter,  and  yesterday  morning 

10  sent  me  word  his  wife  expected  me  to  dinner.  I  am,  as  it 
were,  at  home  at  that  house,  and  every  member  of  it  knows  me 
for  their  well-wisher.  I  cannot  indeed  express  the  pleasure  it 
is,  to  be  met  by  the  children  with  so  much  joy  as  I  am  when  I 
go  thilher.  The  boys  and  girls  strive  who  shall  come  first, 
when  they  think  it  is  I  that  am  knocking  at  the  door;  and  that 
child  which  loses  the  race  to  me  runs  back  again  to  tell  the 
father  it  is  Mr.  Bickerstaff.  This  day  I  was  led  in  by  a  pretty 
girl,  that  we  all  thought  must  have  forgot  me ;  for  the  family 
has  been  out  of  town  these  two  years.    Her  knowing  me  again 

3o  was  a  mighty  subject  with  us,  and  took  up  our  discourse  at  the 
first  entrance.  After  which,  they  began  to  rally  me  upon  a 
thousand  little  stories  they  heard  in  the  country,  about  my 
marriage  to  one  of  my  neighbour's  daughters.  Upon  which 
the  gentleman,  my  friend,  said,  *Nay,  if  Mr.  Bickerstaff  marries 
a  child  of  any  of  his  old  companions,  I  hope  mine  shall  have 
the  preference  ;  there  is  Mrs.  Mary  is  now  sixteen",  and  would 
make  him  as  fine  a  widow  as  the  best  of  them.  But  I  know- 
him  too  well ;  he  is  so  enamoured  with  the  very  memory  of 
those  who  flourished  in  our  youth,  that  he  will  not  so  much  as 

30  look  upon  the  modem  beauties.  I  remember,  old  gentleman, 
how  often  you  went  home  in  a  day  to  refresh  your  countenance 
and  dress  when  Teraminta  reigned  in  your  heart.  As  we  came 
up  in  the  coach,  I  repeated  to  my  wife  some  of  your  verses  on 
her.'  With  such  reflections  on  little  passages  which  happened 
long  ago,  we  passed  our  time,  during  a  cheerful  and  elegant 
meal.  After  dinner,  his  lady  left  the  room,  as  did  also  the 
children.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  took  me  by  the  hand ; 
'  Well,  my  good  friend/  says  he,  *  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
thee  ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  never  have  seen  all  the  company 

40  that  dined  with  you  to-day  again.    Do  not  you  think  the  good 
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woman  of  the  house  a  little  altered  since  you  followed  her  from 
the  play-house,  to  find  out  who  she  was,  for  me  ?'  I  perceived  a 
tear  fall  down  his  cheek  as  he  spoke,  which  moved  mc  not  a 
little.  But,  to  turn  the  discourse,  I  said,  *  She  is  not  indeed 
quite  that  creature  she  was,  when  she  returned  me  the  letter  I 
carried  from  you  ;  and  told  me,  "  she  hoped,  as  I  was  a  gentle- 
man, I  would  be  employed  no  more  to  trouble  her,  who  had 
never  offended  me  ;  but  would  be  so  much  the  gentleman's 
friend,  as  to  dissuade  him  from  a  pursuit,  which  he  could  never 

10  succeed  in."  You  may  remember,  I  thought  her  in  earnest; 
and  you  were  forced  to  employ  your  cousin  Will,  who  made  his 
sister  get  acquainted  with  her,  for  you.  You  cannot  expect 
her  to  be  for  ever  fifteen.'  *  Fifteen !'  replied  my  good  friend  : 
'  Ah !  you  little  understand,  you  that  have  lived  a  bachelor,  how 
great,  how  exquisite  a  pleasure  there  is,  in  being  really  beloved ! 
It  is  impossible,  that  the  most  beauteous  face  in  nature  should 
raise  in  me  such  pleasing  ideas,  as  when  I  look  upon  that 
excellent  woman.  That  fading  in  her  countenance  is  chiefly 
caused  by  her  watching  with  me,  in  my  fever.    This  was  fol- 

20  lowed  by  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  had  like  to  have  carried  her 
off  last  winter.  I  tell  you  sincerely,  I  have  so  many  obligations 
to  her,  that  I  cannot,  with  any  sort  of  moderation,  think  of  her 
present  state  of  health.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of  fifteen,  she 
gives  me  every  day  pleasures  beyond  what  I  ever  knew  in 
the  possession  of  her  beauty,  when  I  was  in  the  vigour  of 
youth.  Every  moment  of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  instances  of 
her  complacency  to  my  inclinations,  and  her  prudence  in  re- 
gard to  my  fortune.  Her  face  is  to  me  much  more  beautiful 
than  when  I  first  saw  it  ;   there  is  no  decay  in  any  feature, 

30  which  I  cannot  trace,  from  the  very  instant  it  was  occasioned 
by  some  anxious  concern  for  my  welfare  and  interests.  Thus, 
at  the  same  time,  methinks,  the  love  I  conceived  towards  her. 
for  what  she  was,  is  heightened  by  my  gratitude  for  what  she  * 
is.  The  love  of  a  wife  is  as  much  above  the  idle  passion  com-V 
monly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  loud  laughter  of  buffoons  if 
inferior  to  the  elegant  mirth  of  gentlemen.  Oh !  she  is  ao 
inestimable  jewel.  In  her  examination  of  her  household  affairs, 
she  shows  a  certain  fearfulness  to  find  a  fault,  which  makes  her 
servants  obey  her  like  children  ;  and  the  meanest  we  have  has 

40  an  ingenuous  shame  for  an  oftence,  not  always  to  be  seen  in 
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children  in  other  families.  I  speak  freely  to  you,  my  old 
friend ;  ever  since  her  sickness,  things  that  gave  me  the  quickest 
joy  before,  turn  now  to  a  certain  anxiety.  As  the  children  play 
in  the  next  room,  I  know  the  poor  things  by  their  steps,  and 
am  considering  what  they  must  do,  should  they  lose  their 
mother  in  their  tender  years.  The  pleasure  I  used  to  take  in 
telling  my  boy  stories  of  battles,  and  asking  my  girl  questions 
about  the  disposal  of  her  baby^^,  and  the  gossiping  of  it,  is  turned 
into  inward  reflection  and  melancholy.' 

1  o  He  would  have  gone  on  in  this  tender  way,  when  the  good  lady 
entered,  and  with  an  inexpressible  sweetness  in  her  countenance 
told  us,  *  she  had  been  searching  her  closet  for  something  very 
good,  to  treat  such  an  old  friend  as  I  was.'  Her  husband's 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  at  the  cheerfulness  of  her  coun- 
tenance ;  and  I  saw  all  his  fears  vanish  in  an  instant.  The 
lady  observing  something  in  our  looks  which  showed  we  had 
been  more  serious  than  ordinary,  and  seeing  her  husband 
receive  her  with  great  concern  under  a  forced  cheerfulness^ 
immediately  guessed  at  what  we  had  been  talking  of;   and 

20  applying  herself  to  me,  said,  with  a  smile,  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  what  he  tells  you,  I  shall  still  live  to  have 
you  for  my  second,  as  I  have  often  promised  you,  unless  he 
takes  more  care  of  himself  than  he  has  done  since  his  coming 
to  town.  You  must  know,  he  tells  me  that  he  finds  London  is 
a  much  more  healthy  place  than  the  country;  for  he  sees 
several  of  his  old  acquaintance  and  school-fellows  are  here 
young  fellows  with  fair  full-bottomed  periwigs.  I  could  scarce 
keep  him  in  this  morning  from  going  out  open-breasted".'  My 
friend,  who  is  always  extremely  delighted  with  her  agreeable 

30  humour,  made  her  sit  down  with  us.  She  did  it  with  that  easi- 
ness which  is  peculiar  to  women  of  sense  ;  and  to  keep  up  the 
good  humour  she  had  brought  in  with  her,  turned  her  raillery 
upon  me.  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  you  remember  you  followed  me 
one  night  from  the  play-house  ;  suppose  you  should  carry  me 
thither  to-morrow  night,  and  lead  me  into  the  front  box°.'  This 
put  us  into  a  long  field  of  discourse  about  the  beauties,  who 
were  mothers  to  the  present,  and  shincd  in  the  boxes  twenty 
years  ago.  I  told  her,  *  I  was  glad  she  had  transferred  so  many 
of  her  charms,  and  I  did  not  question  but  her  eldest  daughter 

40  was  within  half-a-year  of  being  a  toast.' 
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We  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  this  fantastical  preferment 
of  the  young  lady,  when  on  a  sudden  we  were  alarmed  with  the 
noise  of  a  drum,  and  immediately  entered  my  little  godson  to 
give  me  a  point  of  war".  His  mother,  between  laughing  and 
chiding,  would  have  put  him  out  of  the  room  ;  but  I  would  not 
part  with  him  so.  I  found,  upon  conversation  with  him,  though 
he  was  a  little  noisy  in  his  mirth,  that  the  child  had  excellent 
parts,  and  was  a  great  master  of  all  the  learning  on  the  other 
side  eight  years  old.    I  perceived  him  a  very  great  historian  in 

10  iCsop*s  Fables  :  but  he  frankly  declared  to  me  his  mind,  'that 
he  did  not  delight  in  that  learning,  because  he  did  not  believe 
they  were  true';  for  which  reason  I  found  he  had  very  much 
turned  his  studies,  for  about  a  twelvemonth  past,  into  the  lives 
and  adventures  of  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
the  Seven  Champions,  and  other  historians  of  that  age°.  I 
could  not  but  observe  the  satisfaction  the  father  took  in  the 
forwardness  of  his  son  ;  and  that  these  diversions  might  turn  to 
some  profit,  I  found  the  boy  had  made  remarks,  which  might  be 
of  service  to  him  during  the  course  of  his  whole  life.     He  would 

20  tell  you  the  mismanagements  of  John  Hickerthrift,  find  fault 
with  the  passionate  temper  in  Bevis  of  Southampton,  and  loved 
Saint  George  for  being  the  champion  of  England  ;  and  by  this 
means  had  his  thoughts  insensibly  moulded  into  the  notions  of 
discretion,  virtue,  and  honour.  I  was  extolling  his  accomplish- 
ments, when  the  mother  told  me,  *  that  the  little  girl  who  led  me 
in  this  morning  was  in  her  way  a  better  scholar  than  he.  Betty,' 
said  she,  *  deals  chiefly  in  fairies  and  sprights  ;  and  sometimes 
in  a  winter-night  will  terrify  the  maids  with  her  accounts,  until 
they  are  afraid  to  go  up  to  bed.' 

30      I  sat  with  them  until  it  was  very  latt,  sometimes  in  merry,/ 
sometimes  in  serious  discourse,  with  this  particular  pleasure,/ 
which  gives  the  only  true  relish  to  all  conversation,  a  sense  thad 
every  one  of  us  liked  each  other.    I  went  home,  considering  the 
different  conditions  of  a  married  life  and  that  of  a  bachelor  ; 
and  I  must  confess  it  struck  me  with  a  secret  concern,  to  reflect, 
that  whenever  I  go  off  I  shall  leave  no  traces  behind  me.     In 
this  pensive  mood  I  returned  to  my  family  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  my 
maid,  my  dog,  and  my  cat,  who  only  can  be  the  better  or  worse 
for  what  happens  to  me. 
Ta//er,  No.  95.]  [November  17,  1709. 
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No.  42.  Afr,  Bickerstaff  visits  a  Friend  (continued). 

Ut  in  vita,  sic  in  studiis,  pulcherrimum  et  hnmanissimum  existimo, 
severitatem  comitatemqae  miscere,  ne  ilia  in  tristitiam,  hxc  in  petu- 
lantiam  procedat. — Plin.  Epist. 

I  was  walking  about  my  chamber  this  morning  in  a  very  gay 
humour,  when  I  saw  a  coach  stop  at  my  door,  and  a  youth  about 
fifteen  alighting  out  of  it,  whom  I  perceived  to  be  the  eldest 
son  of  my  bosom  friend  that  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my 
paper  of  the  seventeenth  of  the  last  month.  I  felt  a  sensible 
pleasure  rising  in  me  at  the  sight  of  him,  my  acquaintance 
having  begun  with  his  father  when  he  was  just  such  a  stripling, 
and  about  that  very  age.  When  he  came  up  to  me,  he  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  burst  out  in  tears.     I  was  extremely  moved, 

10  and  immediately  said, *Child,  how  does  your  father  do?'  He 
began  to  reply,  *My  mother *  But  could  not  go  on  for  weep- 
ing. I  went  down  with  him  into  the  coach,  and  gathered  out 
of  him,  *  that  his  mother  was  then  dying,  and  that,  while  the 
holy  man  was  doing  the  last  offices  to  her,  he  had  taken  that 
time  to  come  and  call  me  to  his  father,  who,  he  said,  would 
certainly  break  his  heart,  if  I  did  not  go  and  comfort  him.'  The 
child's  discretion  in  coming  to  me  of  his  own  head,  and  the 
tenderness  he  showed  for  his  parents,  would  have  quite  over- 
powered me,  had  I  not  resolved  to  fortify  myself  for  the  season- 

20  able  performances  of  those  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  friend. 
As  we  were  going,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
that  excellent  woman,  and  the  greatness  of  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  one  who  has  ever  been  the  support  to  him  under  all  other 
afflictions.  How,  thought  I,  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  hour  of 
her  death,  that  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him,  speak  of 
a  sickness,  which  was  then  past,  without  sorrow  !  We  were  now 
got  pretty  far  into  Westminster,  and  arrived  at  my  friend's 
house.  At  the  door  of  it  I  met  Favonius «»,  not  without  a  secret 
satisfaction  to  find  he  had  been  there.     I  had  formerly  con- 

30  versed  with  him  at  this  house  ;  and  as  he  abounds  with  that 
sort  of  virtue  and  knowledge  which  makes  religion  beautiful, 
and  never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  violence  and  rage  of 
party-disputes,   I  listened   to  him  with  great  pleasure.     Our 
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discourse  chanced  to  be  upon  the  subject  of  death,  which  he 
treated  with  such  a  strength  of  reason,  and  greatness  of  soul, 
that,  instead  of  being  terrible,  it  appeared  to  a  mind  rightly 
cultivated,  altogether  to  be  contemned,  or  rather  to  be  desired. 
As  I  met  him  at  the  door,  I  saw  in  his  face  a  certain  glowing 
of  grief  and  humanity,  heightened  with  an  air  of  fortitude  and 
resolution,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  had  such  an  irresistible 
force,  as  to  suspend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and  the  lamentation 
of  the  nearest  friends  who  attended  her.     I  went  up  directly  to 

10  the  room  where  she  lay,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my 
friend,  who,  notwithstanding  his  thoughts  had  been  composed 
a  little  before,  at  the  sight  of  me  turned  away  his  face  and 
wept.  The  little  family  of  children  renewed  the  expressions  of 
their  sorrow  according  to  their  several  ages  and  degrees  of 
understanding.  The  eldest  daughter  was  in  tears,  busied  in 
attendance  upon  her  mother  ;  others  were  kneeling  about  the 
bed  side  ;  and  what  troubled  me  most  was,  to  see  a  little  boy, 
who  was  too  young  to  know  the  reason,  weeping  only  because 
his  sisters  did.  The  only  one  in  the  room  who  seemed  resigned 

30  and  comforted  was  the  dying  person.  At  my  approach  to  the 
bed  side,  she  told  me,  with  a  low  broken  voice, '  This  is  kindly 
done — take  care  of  your  friend — do  not  go  from  him ! '  She 
had  before  taken  leave  of  her  husband  and  children,  in  a 
manner  proper  for  so  solemn  a  parting,  and,  with  a  gracefulness 
peculiar  to  a  woman  of  her  character.  My  heart  was  torn  in 
pieces,  to  see  the  husband  on  one  side  suppressing  and  keeping 
down  the  swellings  of  his  grief,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  in  her 
last  moments  ;  and  the  wife,  even  at  that  time,  concealing  the 
pains  she  endured,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction.  She  kept 

30  her  eyes  ui>on  him  for  some  moments  after  she  grew  speechless, 
and  soon  after  closed  them  for  ever.  In  the  moment  of  her 
departure,  my  friend,  who  had  thus  far  commanded  himself, 
gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  by  her  bed  side.  The 
distraction  of  the  children,  who  thought  they  saw  both  their 
parents  expiring  together,  and  now  lying  dead  before  them, 
would  have  melted  the  hardest  heart ;  but  they  soon  perceived 
their  father  recover,  whom  I  helped  to  remove  into  another 
room,  with  a  resolution  to  accompany  him  until  the  Brst  pangs 
of  his  affliction  were  abated.     I  knew  consolation  would  now  be 

40  impertinent ;  and  therefore  contented  myself  to  sit  by  him,  and 
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condole  with  him  in  silence.  For  I  shall  here  use  the  method 
of  an  ancient  author  >^,  who,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  relating  the 
virtues  and  death  of  Macrinus's  wife,  expresses  himself  thus  : 
^  I  shall  suspend  my  advice  to  this  best  of  friends,  until  he 
is  made  capable  of  receiving  it  by  those  three  great  remedies — 
Necessitas  ifisa,  dies  longOy  et  satieias  doloris — the  necessity  of 
submission,  length  of  time,  and  satiety  of  grief/ 

In  the  mean  time>^,  I  cannot  but  consider,  with  much  com- 
miseration, the  melancholy  state  of  one  who  has  had  such  a 

TO  part  of  himself  torn  from  him,  and  which  he  misses  in  every 
circumstance  of  life.  His  condition  is  like  that  of  one  who  has 
lately  lost  his  right  arm,  and  is  every  moment  offering  to  help 
himself  with  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  himself  the  same  person 
in  his  house,  at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in  retirement ;  and 
loses  the  relish  of  all  the  pleasures  and  diversions  that  were 
before  entertaining  to  him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The 
most  agreeable  objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he 
used  to  enjoy  them.  This  additional  satisfaction,  from  the 
taste  of  pleasures  in  the  society  of  one  we  love,  is  admirably 

20  described  in  Milton,  who  represents  Eve,  though  in  Paradise 
itself,  no  further  pleased  with 'the  beautiful  objects  around  her, 
than  as  she  sees  them  in  company  with  Adam,  in  that  passage  ^ 
so  inexpressibly  charming : 

AVith  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change  ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower 

JO  (ilist'ring  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 

After  soit  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild  ;  the  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  mom  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew  ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night, 

40  With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 

Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet 

The  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely  pleasing, 
and  the  recapitulation  of  each  particular  image,  with  a  little 
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varying  of  the  expression,  makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of 
words  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  which  I  rather  mention,  because 
Mr.  Dryden  has  said,  in  his  preface  to  Juvenal,  that  he  could 
meet  with  no  turn  of  words  in  Milton '^. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the  sweetness  of  these 
verses  has  something  in  it  of  a  pastoral,  yet  it  excels  the 
ordinary  kind,  as  much  as  the  scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary 
field  or  meadow.  I  might  here,  since  I  am  accidentally  led  inio 
this  subject,  show  several  passages  in  Milton  that  have  as 
13  excellent  turns  of  this  nature  as  any  of  our  English  poets  what- 
soever ;  but  shall  only  mention  that  which  follows",  in  which  he 
describes  the  fallen  angels  engaged  in  the  intricate  disputes  of 
predestination,  free-will,  and  fore-knowledge ;  and,  to  humour 
the  perplexity,  makes  a  kind  of  labyrinth  in  the  very  words  that 
describe  it. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  Providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix*d  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
ao  And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost. 

TcU/er,  No.  114.]  [December  31,  1709. 


No.  43.      On  Recollections  of  Childhood;  Death  of  Parents; 
First  Love, 

Dies,  ni  fallor,  adest,  quern  semper  acerbum. 
Semper  honoratum,  sic  dii  voluistis,  habebo. 

VlRO.  i&i.  v.  49. 

There  are  those  among  mankind,  who  can  enjoy  no  relish  of 
their  being,  except  the  world  is  made  acquainted  with  all  that 
relates  to  them,  and  think  every  thing  lost  that  passes  unob- 
served ;  but  others  find  a  solid  delight  in  stealing  by  the  crowd, 
and  modelling  their  life  after  such  a  manner,  as  is  as  much 
above  the  approbation  as  the  practice  of  the  vulgar.  Life  being 
too  short  to  give  instances  g^eat  enough  of  true  friendship  or 
good  will,  some  sages  have  thought  it  pious  to  preserve  a  cer- 
tain reverence  for  the  manes  of  their  deceased  friends  ;  and 
30  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  at  certain 
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seasons,  to  commemorate  in  their  own  thoughts  such  of^their 

acquaintance  who  have  gone  before  them  out  of  this  life./  And 

indeed,  when  we  are  advanced  in  years,  there  is  not  aNiiore 

pleasing  entertainment,  than  to  recollect  in  a  gloomy  moment 

1^^-         ^^c  many  we  have  parted  with,  that  have  been  dear  and  agree- 

*^  '*'  able  to  us,  and  to  cast  a  melancholy  thought  or  two  after  those, 

lanlJiH'^     with  whom,  perhaps,  we  have  indulged  ourselves  in  whole  nights 

|[  i^A'flcii'  of  mirth  and  jollity.    With  such  inclinations  in  my  heart  I  went 

iJP  ^  to  my  closet  yesterday  in  the  evening,  and  resolved  to  be  sorrow- 

pPimA     lofull  upon  which  occasion  I  could  not  but  look  with  disdain 

ffULJIXjU^%^f^^  myself,  that  though  all  the  reasons  which  I  had  to  lament 

'  ^    M^      ^he  loss  of  many  of  my  friends  are  now  as  forcible  as  at  the 

moment  of  their  departure,  yet  did  not  my  heart  swell  with  the 

same  sorrow  which  I  felt  at  the  time ;  but  I  could,  without 

tears,  reflect  upon  many  pleasing  adventures  I  have  had  with 

some,  who  have  long  been  blended  with  common  earth.  Though 

it  is  by  the  benefit  of  nature,  that  length  of  time  thus  blots  out 

the  violence  of  afflictions  ;  yet,  with  tempers  too  much  given  to 

pleasure,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  revive  the  old  places  of  grief 

20  in  our  memory ;  and  ponder  step  by  step  on  past  life,  to  lead 

the  mind  into  that  sobriety  of  thought  which  poises  the  heatt, 

and  makes  it  beat  with  due  time,  without  being  quickened  with 

desire,  or  retarded  with  despair,  from  its  proper  and  equal 

/  motion.    When  we  wind  up  a  clock  that  is  out  of  order,  to  make 

-   it  go  well  for  the  future,  we  do  not  immediately  set  the  hand  to 

\  the  present  instant,  but  we  make  it  strike  the  round  of  all  its 

Viours,  before  it  can  recover  the  regularity  of  its  time.    Such, 

thought  I,  shall  be  my  method  this  evening ;  and  since  it  is 

that  day  of  the  year  which  I  dedicate  to  the  memory  of  such  in 

30  another  life  as  I  much  delighted  in  when  living,  an  hour  or  two 

shall  be  sacred  to  sorrow  and  their  memory,  while  I  run  over  all 

the  melancholy  circumstances  of  this  kind  which  have  occurred 

to  me  in  my  whole  life. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the  death  of 
my  father",  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age  ;  but 
was  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed 
with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with 
me.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and 
my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my 
40  hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  Papa  ;  for,  I 
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know  not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up 
there.     My  mother  caL^fid  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported        \ 
beyond  all  patience  of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she        I 
almost  smothered  me  in  her  embraces  ;  and  told  me  in  a  flood        [ 
of  tears,  *  Papa  could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no 
more,  for  they  were  going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he 
could  never  come  to  us  again.'   She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
of  a  noble  spirit,  and  there  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all 
the  wildncss  of  her  transport  ;  which,  methought,  struck  me 

10  with  an  instinct  of  sorrow,  that,  before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it 
was  to  grieve,  seized  my  very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weak- 
ness of  my  heart  ever  since".  The  mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks, 
like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and  receives  impressions  so  forcible, 
that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  removed  by  reason,  as  any  mark 
with  which  a  child  is  bom  is  to  be  taken  away  by  any  future 
application.  Hence  it  is,  that  good-nature  in  me  is  no  merit ; 
but  having  been  so  frequently  overwhelmed  with  her  tears  be- 
fore I  knew  the  cause  of  any  affliction,  or  could  draw  defences 
from  my  own  judgment,  I  imbibed  commiseration,  remorse,  and 

30  an  unmanly  gentleness  of  mind,  which  has  since  insnared  me 
into  ten  thousand  calamities  ;  and  from  whence  I  can  reap  no 
advantage,  except  it  be,  that,  in  such  a  humour  as  I  am  now  in,  [ 
can  the  better  indulge  myself  in  the  softnesses  of  humanity,  and 
enjoy  that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the  memory  of  past 
afflictions. 

We,  that  are  very  old,  are  better  able  to  remember  things 
which  befell  us  in  our  distant  youth,  than  the  passages  of  later 
days.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  companions  of  my  strong 
and  vigorous  years  present  themselves  more  immediately  to  me 

30  in  this  office  of  sorrow.  Untimely  and  unhappy  deaths  are  what 
wc  are  most  apt  to  lament ;  so  little  are  we  able  to  make  it 
indinferent  when  a  thing  happens,  though  we  know  it  must 
happen.  Thus  we  groan  under  life,  and  bewail  those  who  are 
relieved  from  it.  Every  object  that  returns  to  our  imagination 
raises  different  passions,  according  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
departure.  Who  can  have  lived  in  an  army,  and  in  a  serious 
hour  reflect  upon  the  many  gay  and  agreeable  men  that  might 
long  have  flourished  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  not  join  with  the 
imprecations  of  the  fatherless  and  widow  on  the  tyrant  to  whose 

40  ambition  they  fell  jiacriflces  ?    But  gallant  men,  who  are  cut  off 
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by  the  sword,  move  rather  our  veneration  than  our  pity  ;  and 
we  gather  relief  enough  from  their  own  contempt  of  death,  to 
make  that  no  evil,  which  was  approached  with  so  much  cheer- 
fulness, and  attended  with  so  much  honour.  But  when  wc  turn 
our  thoughts  from  the  great  parts  of  life  on  such  occasions,  and 
instead  of  lamenting  those  who  stood  ready  to  give  death  to 
those  from  whom  they  had  the  fortune  to  receive  it ;  I  say, 
when  we  let  our  thoughts  wander  from  such  noble  objects,  and 
consider  the  havock  which  is  made  among  the  tender  and  the 

lo  innocent,  pity  enters  with  an  unmixed  softness,  and  possesses 
all  our  souls  at  once. 

Here  (were  there  words  to  express  such  sentiments  with 
proper  tenderness)  I  should  record  the  beauty,  innocence,  and 
untimely  death,  of  the  first  object*^  my  eyes  ever  beheld  with 
love.  /The  beauteous  virgin  !  how  ignorantly  did  she  charm, 
how  ou-elessly  excel  ?  Oh  death  !  thou  hast  right  to  the  bold, 
to  the  ambitious,  to  the  high,  and  to  the  haughty ;  but  why  this 
cruelty  to  the  humble,  to  the  meek,  to  the  undiscerning,  to  the 
thoughtless  ?    Nor  age,  nor  business,  nor  distress,  can  erase 

20  the  dear  image  from  my  imagination.  In  the  same  week,  I  saw 
her  dressed  for  a  ball,  and  in  ^  shroud.  How  ill  did  the  habit 
of  death  become  the  pretty  triflcr  ?    I  still  behold  the  smiling 

earth A  large  train  of  disasters  were  coming  on  to  my 

memory,  when  my  servant  knocked  at  my  closet-door,  and 
interrupted  me  with  a  letter,  attended  with  a  hamper  of  win^ 
of  the  same  sort  with  that  which  is  to  be  put  to  sale  on  Thurs- 
day next,  at  Garraway's  coffee- house".  /Upon  the  receipt  of  it,  I 
sent  for  three  of  my  friends.1  We  are  so  intimate,  that  we  can 
be  company  in  whatever  state  of  mind  we  meet,  and  can  enter- 

30  tain  each  other  without  expecting  always  to  rejoice.  (The  wine 
we  found  to  be  generous  and  warming,  but  with  such  a  heat  as 
moved  us  rather  to  be  cheerful  than  frolicksome.  It  revived 
the  spirits,  without  firing  the  blood.  We  commended  it  until 
two  of  the  clock  this  morning  ;  and  having  to-day  met  a  little 
before  dinner,  we  found,  that  though  we  drank  two  bottles  a 
man,  we  had  much  more  reason  to  recollect  than  forget  what 
had  passed  the  night  bcforej 

Ta//ery  No.  18L]  ^  Qune  6,  171a 
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BTo.  44.     To  those  about  to  Marry;  Wedding  of  Jenny  Distaff. 

Felices  ter,  et  amplius, 

Quos  irrapta  tenet  copula ;  nee  mails 
Divulsus  qnerimoniis, 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die. 

HoR.  Od.  i.  13.  17. 

My  sister  Jenny's  lover,  the  honest  Tranquillus,  for  that  shall 
be  his  name,  has  been  impatient  with  me  to  despatch  the 
necessary  direction  for  his  marriage ;  that  while  I  am  taken 
up  with  imaginary  schemes,  as  he  calls  them,  he  might  not 
burn  with  real  desire,  and  the  torture  of  expectation.  When  I 
had  reprimanded  him  for  the  ardour  wherein  he  expressed  him- 
self^ which  I  thought  had  not  enough  of  that  veneration  with 
which  the  marriage-bed  is  to  be  ascended,  I  told  him,  *  the  day 
of  his  nuptials  should  be  on  the  Saturday  following,  which  was 

10  the  eighth  instant.'  On  the  seventh  in  the  evening,  poor  Jenny 
came  into  my  chamber,  and,  having  her  heart  full  of  the  great 
change  of  life  from  a  virgin  condition  to  that  of  a  wife,  she  long 
sat  silent.  I  saw  she  expected  me  to  entertain  her  on  this 
important  subject,  which  was  too  delicate  a  circumstance  for 
herself  to  touch  upon  ;  whereupon  I  relieved  her  modesty  in 
the  following  manner:  *  Sister,'  said  I,  *you  are  now  going 
from  me :  and  be  contented,  that  you  leave  the  company  of 
a  talkative  old  man,  for  that  of  a  sober  young  one :  but  take 
this  along  with  you,  that  there  is  no  mean  in  the  state  you  are 

20  entering  into,  but  you  are  to  be  exquisitely  happy  or  miserable, 
and  your  fortune  in  this  way  of  life  will  be  wholly  of  your  own 
making.  In  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever  seen,  most  of  which 
have  been  unhappy  ones,  the  great  cause  of  evil  has  proceeded 
froQL^igbt  occasions ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  first  maxim 
in  a  married  condition,  that  you  are  to  be  above  trifles.  When 
two  persons  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  each  other  as  to  come 
together  for  life,  they  will  not  differ  in  matters  of  importance, 
because  they  think  of  each  other  with  respect,  in  regard  to  all 
things  of  consideration  that  may  affect  them,  and  are  prepared 

30  for  mutual  assistance  and  relief  in  such  occurrences  ;  but  for 
less  occasions,  they  have  formed  no  resolutions,  but  leave  their 
minds  unprepared. 
'This,  dear  Jenny,  is  the  reason  that  the  quarrel  between  Sir 

L 
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Harry  Willit  and  his  lady,  which  began  about  her  squirrel^  is 
irreconcilable.  Sir 'Harry  was  reading  a  grave  author;  she 
runs  into  his  study,  and  in  a  playing  humour,  claps  the  squirrel 
upon  the  folio  :  he  threw  the  animal  in  a  rage  upon  the  floor  ; 
she  snatches  it  up  again,  calls  Sir  Harry  a  sour  pedant,  without 
good  nature  or  good  manners.  This  cast  him  into  such  a  rage, 
that  he  threw  down  the  table  before  him,  kicked  the  book 
round  the  room;  then  recollected  himself:  'Lord,  madam,' 
said  he, '  why  did  you  run  into  such  expressions  ?    I  was,'  said 

xo  he,  Mn  the  highest  delight  with  that  author,  when  you  clapped 
your  squirrel  upon  my  book  ;  *  and,  smiling,  added  upon  recol- 
lection, *  1  have  a  great  respect  for  your  favourite,  and  pray  let 
us  all  be  friends.'  My  lady  was  so  far  from  accepting  this 
apology,  that  she  immediately  conceived  a  resolution  to  keep 
him  under  for  ever  :  and  with  a  serious  air  replied,  *  There  is 
no  regard  to  be  had  to  what  a  man  says,  who  can  fall  into  so 
indecent  a  rage,  and  such  an  abject  submission,  in  the  same 
moment,  for  which  I  absolutely  despise  you/  Upon  which  she 
rushed  out  of  the  room.    Sir  Harry  staid  some  minutes  behind, 

20  to  think  and  command  .himself ;  after  which  he  followed  her 
into  her  bed-chamber,  where  she  was  prostrate  upon  the  bed, 
tearing  her  hair,  and  naming  twenty  coxcombs  who  would  have 
used  her  otherwise.  This  provoked  him  to  so  high  a  degree, 
that  he  forbore  nothing  but  beating  her  ;  and  all  the  servants  in 
their  family  were  at  their  several  stations  listening,  whilst  the 
best  man  and  woman,  the  best  master  and  mistress,  defamed 
each  other  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  repeated  even  at  Billhigs- 
gate.  You  know  this  ended  in  an  immediate  separation  :  she 
longs  to  return  home,  but  knows  not  how  to  do  it :  he  invites 

30  her  home  every  day.  Her  husband  requires  no  submission 
of  her ;  but  she  thinks  her  very  return  will  argue  she  is  to 
blame,  which  she  is  resolved  to  be  for  ever,  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge it.  Thus,  dear  Jenny,  my  great  advice  to  you  is, 
be  guarded  against  giving  or  receiving  little  provocations. 
Great  matters  of  offence  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  either  from 
you  or  your  husband.' 

After  this,  we  turned  our  discourse  into  a  more  gay  style,  and 
parted:  but  before  we  did  so,  I  made  her  resign  her  snuff-box ° 
for  ever,  and  half  drown  herself  with  washing  away  the  stench 

40  of  the  musty". 
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But  the  wedding  morning  arrived,  and  our  family  being  very 
numerous,  there  was  no  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  making 
the  ceremony  and  festival  more  public,  than  the  modern  way 
of  celebrating  them  makes  me  approve  of.  The  bride  next 
morning  came  out  of  her  chamber,  dressed  with  all  the  art  and 
care  that  Mrs.  Toilet,  the  tire-woman,  could  bestow  on  her. 
She  was  on  her  wedding-day  three-and-twenty ;  her  person  is 
far  from  what  we  call  a  regular  beauty ;  but  a  certain  sweetness 
in  her  countenance,  an  ease  in  her  shape  and  motion,  with  an 

xo  unaffected  modesty  in  her  looks,  had  attractions  beyond  what 
symmetry  and  exactness  can  inspire,  without  the  addition  of 
these  endowments.  When  her  lover  entered  the  room,  her 
features  flushed  with  shame  and  joy ;  and  the  ingenious  man- 
ner, so  full  of  passion  and  of  awe,  with  which  Tranquillus 
approached  to  salute  her,  gave  me  good  omens  of  his  future 
behaviour  towards  her.  The  wedding  was  wholly  under  my 
care.  After  the  ceremony  at  church,  I  was  resolved  to  enter- 
tain the  company  with  a  dinner  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and 
pitched  upon  the  Apollo '^  at  the  Old- Devil  at  Temple-bar,  as  a 

30  place  sacred  to  mirth  tempered  with  discretion,  where  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  sons  used  to  make  their  liberal  meetings.  Here 
the  chief  of  the  Staffian  race  appeared ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
company  were  come  into  that  ample  room,  Lepidus  WagstafT 
began  to  make  me  compliments  for  choosing  that  place,  and 
fell  into  a  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment, drawn  from  the  rules  of  Ben's  club°,  which  are  in  gold 
letters  over  the  chimney.  Lepidus  has  a  way  very  uncommon, 
and  speaks  on  subjects  on  which  any  man  else  would  certainly 
offend,  with  great  dexterity.    He  gave  us  a  large  account  of  the 

30  public  meetings  of  all  the  well-turned  minds  who  had  passed 
through  this  life  in  ages  past,  and  closed  his  pleasing  narrative 
with  a  discourse  on  marriage,  and  a  repetition  of  the  following 
verses  out  of  Milton'' : — 

Hail,  wedded  love !  mysterious  law !  true  scarce 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise,  ot  all  things  common  else. 
By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range  ;  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  loval,  just,  and  pure, 
40  Kelsitions  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  ion,  and  brother,  fint  were  known  .  . . 

L  2 
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Perpetual  fonntain  of  domestic  tweets 
Whose  bed  is  ondefiled  and  chaste  pronomioed. 
Present  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  used. 
Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs ;  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings : 
Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlotSy  loveless,  joyless,  nnendeared. 
Casual  fruition ;  nor  in  court  amours, 
Mixed  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
10  Or  serenade,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 

To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

In  these  verses,  all  the  images  that  can  come  into  a  young 
woman's  head  on  such  an  occasion  are  raised ;  but  that  in  so 
chaste  and  elegant  a  manner,  that  the  bride  thanked  him  for 
his  agreeable  talk,  and  we  sat  down  to  dinner. . . . 

Tatler,  No,  79.]  [October  11,  1709. 
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My  brother  Tranquillus,  who  is  a  man  of  business,  came  to 
me  this  morning  into  my  study,  and  afler  very  many  civil  ex- 
pressions in  return  for  what  good  offices  I  had  done  him,  told 
me  *  he  desired  to  carry  his  wife,  my  sister,  that  very  morning 

20  to  his  own  house.'  I  readily  told  him,  '  I  would  wait  upon  him,' 
without  asking  why  he  was  so  impatient  to  rob  us  of  his  good 
company.  He  went  out  of  my  chamber,  and  I  thought  seemed 
to  have  a  little  heaviness  upon  him,  which  gave  me  some  dis- 
quiet. Soon  after,  my  sister  came  to  me,  with  a  very  matron- 
like air,  and  most  sedate  satisfaction  in  her  looks,  which  spoke 
her  very  much  at  ease ;  but  the  traces  of  her  countenance  seemed 
to  discover  that  she  had  been  lately  in  a  passion,  and  that  air 
of  content  to  flow  from  a  certain  triumph  upon  some  advantage 
obtained.    She  no  sooner  sat  down  by  me,  but  I  perceived  she 

30  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  begin  to  be  managers  within  the 
time  of  their  being  brides.  Wit|iout  letting  her  speak,  which  I 
saw  she  had  a  mighty  inclination  to  do,  I  said, '  Here  has  been 
your  husband,  who  tells  me  he  has  a  mind  to  go  home  this  very 
morning,  and  I  have  consented  to  it.'  *  It  is  well,'  said  she, '  for 
you  must  know — *    *  Nay,  Jenny,'  said  I,  *  I  beg  your  p^on, 
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for  it  is  you  must  know — You  are  to  understand,  that  now  is  the 
time  to  fix  or  alienate  your  husband's  heart  forever ;  and  I  fear 
you  have  been  a  little  indiscreet  in  your  expressions  or  behaviour 
towards  him,  even  here  in  my  house.'  '  There  has,'  says  she, 
'  been  some  words  :  but  I  will  be  judged  by  you  if  he  was  not 
in  the  wrong :  nay,  I  need  not  be  judged  by  any  body,  for  he 
gave  it  up  himself,  and  said  not  a  word  when  he  saw  me  grow 
passionate,  but,  "  Madam,  you  are  perfectly  in  the  right  of  it : " 
as  you  shall  judge — '    '  Nay,  madam,'  said  I,  '  I  am  judge 

I  o  already,  and  tell  you,  that  you  are  perfectly  in  the  wrong  of  it ; 
for  if  it  was  a  matter  of  importance,  I  know  he  has  better  sense 
than  you  ;  if  a  trifle,  you  know  what  I  told  you  on  your  wedding- 
day,  that  you  were  to  be  above  little  provocations.'  She  knows 
very  well  I  can  be  sour  upon  occasion,  therefore  gave  me  leave 
to  go  on. 

*  Sister,'  said  I,  H  will  not  enter  into  the  dispute  between  you, 
which  I  find  his  prudence  put  an  end  to  before  it  came  to  ex- 
tremity ;  but  charge  you  to  have  a  care  of  the  first  quarrel,  as 
you  tender  your  happiness  °  ;  for  then  it  is  that  the  mind  will 

20  reflect  harshly  upon  every  circumstance  that  has  ever  passed 
between  you.  If  such  an  accident  is  ever  to  happen,  which 
I  hope  never  will,  be  sure  to  keep  to  the  circumstance  before 
you ;  make  no  allusions  to  what  is  passed,  or  conclusions  referring 
to  what  is  to  come  :  do  not  show  a  hoard  of  matter  for  dissen- 
sion in  your  breast ;  but,  if  it  is  necessary,  lay  before  him  the 
thing  as  you  understand  it,  candidly,  without  being  ashamed  of 
acknowledging  an  error,  or  proud  of  being  in  the  right.  If 
a  young  couple  be  not  careful  in  this  point,  they  will  get  into  a 
habit  of  wrangling :  and  when  to  displease  is  thought  of  no 

30  consequence,  to  please  is  always  of  as  little  moment.  There  is 
a  play,  Jenny,  I  have  formerly  been  at  when  I  was  a  student : 
we  got  into  a  dark  comer  with  a  porringer  of  brandy,  and  threw 
raisins  into  it,  then  set  it  on  Are.  My  chamber-fellow  and 
I  diverted  ourselves  with  the  sport  of  venturing  our  Angers  for 
the  raisins  ;  and  the  wantonness  of  the  thing  was,  to  see  each 
other  look  like  a  demon,  as  we  burnt  ourselves,  and  snatched 
out  the  fruit.  This  fantastical  mirth  was  called  snap-dragon. 
Yoa  may  go  into  many  a  family,  where  you  see  the  man  and 
wife  at  this  sport :  every  word  at  their  table  alludes  to  some 

40  passage  between  themselves  ;  and  you  see  by  the  paleness  and 
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emotion  in  their  countenances,  that  it  is  for  your  sake,  and  not 
their  own',  that  they  forbear  playing  out  the  whole  game  of 
burning  each  other's  fingers.  In  this  case,  the  whole  purpose  of 
life  is  inverted,  and  the  ambition  turns  upon  a  certain  conten- 
tion, who  shall  contradict  best,  and  not  upon  an  inclination 
to  excel  in  kindness  and  good  offices.  Therefore,  dear  Jenny, 
remember  me,  and  avoid  snap-dragon.' 

'  I  thank  you,  brother,'  said  she,  *  but  you  do  not  know  how  he 
loves  me ;  I  find  I  can  do  anything  with  him.' — '  If  you  can  so, 

10  why  should  you  desire  to  do  any  thing  but  please  him?  but 
I  have  a  word  or  two  more  before  you  go  out  of  the  room  ;  for 
I  see  you  do  not  like  the  subject  I  am  upon :  let  nothing  pro- 
voke you  to  fall  upon  an  imperfection  he  cannot  help  ;  for,  if  he 
has  a  resenting  spirit,  he  will  think  your  aversion  as  immove- 
able as  the  imperfection  with  which  you  upbraid  him.  But 
above  all,  dear  Jenny,  be  careful  of  one  thing,  and  you  will 
be  something  more  than  woman  ;  that  is,  a  levity  you  are 
almost  all  guilty  of,  which  is,  to  take  a  pleasure  in  your  power 
to  give  pain.    It  is  even  in  a  mistress  an  argument  of  meanness 

20  of  spirit,  but  in  a  wife  it  is  injustice  and  ingratitude.  When 
a  sensible  man  once  observes  this  in  a  woman,  he  must  have 
a  very  great  or  very  little  spirit,  to  overlook  it.  A  woman  ought, 
therefore,  to  consider  very  often,  how  few  men  there  are  who 
will  regard  a  meditated  offence  as  a  weakness  of  temper.' 

I  was  going  on  in  my  confabulation,  when  Tranquillus  en- 
tered. She  cast  all  her  eyes  upon  him  with  much  shame  and 
confusion,  mixed  with  great  complacency  and  love,  and  went  up 
to  him.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  looked  so  many  soft 
things  at  one  glance,  that  I  could  see  he  was  glad  I  had  been 

30  talking  to  her,  sorry  she  had  been  troubled,  and  angry  at  him- 
self that  he  could  not  disguise  the  concern  he  was  in  an  hour 
before.  After  which,  he  says  to  me,  with  an  air  awkward 
enough,  but  methought  not  unbecoming — *  I  have  altered  my 
mind,  brother ;  we  will  live  upon  you  a  day  or  two  longer.* 
I  replied,  '  That  is  what  I  have  been  persuading  Jenny  to  ask 
of  you,  but  she  is  resolved  never  to  contradict  your  inclination, 
and  refused  me.' 

We  were  going  on  in  that  way  which  one  hardly  knows  how 
to  express  ;  as  when  two  people  mean  the  same  thing  in  a  nice 

40  case,  but  come  at  it  by  talking  as  distantly  from  it  as  they  can  ; 
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when  very  opportunely  came  in  upon  us  an  honest  inconsider- 
able fellow,  Tim  Dapper,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  us  both. 
Tim  is  one  of  those  who  are  very  necessary,  by  being  very  in- 
considerable. Tim  dropped  in  at  an  incident,  when  we  knew 
not  how  to  fall  into  either  a  grave  or  a  merry  way.  My  sister 
took  this  occasion  to  make  off,  and  Dapper  gave  us  an  account 
of  all  the  company  he  had  been  in  to-day,  who  was,  and  who 
was  not  at  home,  where  he  visited.  This  Tim  is  the  head  of  a 
species  :  he  is  a  little  out  of  his  element  in  this  town  ;  but  he  is 

10  a  relation  of  Tranquillus,  and  his  neighbour  in  the  country, 
which  is  the  true  place  of  residence  for  this  species.  The  habit 
of  a  Dapper,  when  he  is  at  home,  is  a  light  broad  cloth,  with 
calamanco '^  or  red  waistcoat  and  breeches ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  their  wigs  seldom  hide  the  collar  of  their  coats.  They 
have  always  a  peculiar  spring  in  their  arms,  a  wriggle  in  their 
bodies,  and  a  trip  in  their  gait.  All  which  motions  they  express 
at  once  in  their  drinking,  bowing,  or  saluting  ladies  ;  for  a  dis- 
tant imitation  of  a  forward  fop,  and  a  resolution  to  overtop  him 
in  his  way,  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  Dapper.    These 

20  under-characters  of  men,  are  parts  of  the  sociable  world  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected  :  they  are  like  pegs  in  a  building  ;  they 
make  no  figure  in  it,  but  hold  the  structure  together,  and  are  as 
absolutely  necessary  as  the  pillars  and  columns.  I  am  sure  we 
found  it  so  this  morning  ;  for  Tranquillus  and  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  looked  cold  at  each  other  the  whole  day,  but  Dapper  fell 
in  with  his  brisk  way,  shook  us  both  by  the  hand,  rallied  the 
bride,  mistook  the  acceptance  he  met  with  amongst  us  for  ex- 
traordinary perfection  in  himself,  and  heartily  pleased,  and  was 
pleased,  aU  the  while  he  staid.    His  company  left  us  all  in  good 

30  humour,  and  we  were  not  such  fools  as  to  let  it  sink,  before  we 
confirmed  it  by  great  cheerfulness  and  openness  in  our  carriage 
the  whole  evening. 

Tal/er,  No.  85.]  [October  24, 1709. 
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No.  46.   On  Conjugal  Happiness s  and  some  old  Love  Letters, 

Garrit  aniles 
Ex  re  fabellas.  IIoR.  ii.  Sat.  vi.  77. 

My  brother  Tranquillus  being  gone  out  of  town  for  some 
days,  my  sister  Jenny  sent  me  word  she  would  come  and  dine 
with  me,  and  therefore  desired  me  to  have  no  other  company. 
I  took  care  accordingly,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  her 
enter  the  room  with  a  decent  and  matron-like  behaviour,  which 
I  thought  very  much  became  her.  I  saw  she  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  me,  and  easily  discovered  in  her  eyes,  and  the  air  of 
her  countenance,  that  she  had  abundance  of  satisfaction  in  her 
heart,  which  she  longed  to  communicate.    However,  I  was  re- 

10  solved  to  let  her  break  into  her  discourse  her  own  way,  and 
reduced  her  to  a  thousand  little  devices  and  intimations  to  bring 
me  to  the  mention  of  her  husband.  But,  finding  I  was  resolved 
not  to  name  him,  she  began  of  her  own  accord.  '  My  husband,' 
said  she,  'gives  his  humble  service  to  you,'  to  which  I  only 
answered, '  I  hope  he  is  well ;'  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
fell  into  other  subjects.  She  at  last  was  out  of  all  patience,  and 
said,  with  a  smile  and  manner  that  I  thought  had  more  beauty 
and  spirit  than  I  had  ever  observed  before  in  her, '  I  did  not 
think,  brother,  you  had  been  so  ill-natured.    You  have  seen, 

20  ever  since  I  came  in,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  talk  of  my  husband, 
and  you  will  not  be  so  kind  as  to  g^ve  me  an  occasion.' — 'I 
did  not  know/  said  I, '  but  it  might  be  a  disagreeable  subject  to 
you.  You  do  not  take  me  for  so  old-fashioned  a  fellow  as  to 
think  of  entertaining  a  young  lady  with  the  discourse  of  her 
husband.  I  know  nothing  is  more  acceptable  than  to  speak  of 
one  who  is  to  be  so,  but  to  speak  of  one  who  is  so  I  indeed, 
Jenny,  I  am  a  better  bred  man  than  you  think  me.'  She 
showed  a  little  dislike  at  my  raillery;  and,  by  her  bridling 
up,  I  perceived  she  expected  to  be  treated  hereafter  not  as 

30  Jenny  Distaff,  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus.  I  was  very  well  pleased 
with  this  change  in  her  humour ;  and,  upon  talking  with  her 
on  several  subjects,  I  could  not  but  fancy  that  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  her  husband's  way  and  manner  in  her  remarks,  her 
phrases,  the.  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the  very  air  of  her  cotm- 
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tenance.  This  gave  me  sUi  unspeakable  satisfaction,  not  only 
because  I  had  found  her  a  husband  from  whom  she  could  learn 
many  things  that  were  laudable,  but  also  because  I  looked  upon 
her  imitation  of  him  as  an  infallible  sign  that  she  entirely  loved 
him.  This  is  an  observation  that  I  never  knew  fail,  though  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  other  has  made  it.  The  natural 
shyness  of  her  sex  hindered  her  from  telling  me  the  greatness 
of  her  own  passion ;  but  I  easily  collected  it  from  the  repre- 
sentation she  gave  me  of  his.    *  I  have  every  thing,'  says  she, 

10  Mn  Tranquillus,  that  I  can  wish  for;  and  enjoy  in  him,  what 
indeed  you  have  told  me  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  good 
husband,  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
and  the  intimacy  of  a  friend.'  It  transported  me  to  see  her 
eyes  swimming  in  tears  of  affection  when  she  spoke.  '  And  is 
there  not,  dear  sister,'  said  I,  '  more  pleasure  in  the  possession 
of  such  a  man,  than  in  all  the  little  impertinencies  of  balls, 
assemblies,  and  equipage,  which  it  cost  me  so  much  pains  to 
make  you  contemn  ?'  She  answered,  smiling,  'Tranquillus  has 
made  me  a  sincere  convert  in  a  few  weeks,  though  I  am  afraid 

20  you  could  not  have  done  it  in  your  whole  life.  To  tell  you 
truly,  I  have  only  one  fear  hanging  upon  me,  which  is  apt  to 
give  me  trouble  in  the  midst  of  all  my  satisfactions :  I  am 
afraid,  you  must  know,  that  I  shall  not  always  make  the  same 
amiable  appearance  in  his  eye  that  I  do  at  present.  You  know, 
brother  Bickerstaff,  that  you  have  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer °; 
and,  if  you  have  any  one  secret  in  your  art  to  make  your  sister 
always  beautiful,  I  should  be  happier  than  if  I  were  mistress  of  all 

the  worlds  you  have  shown  me  in  a  starry  night. *   *  Jenny,' 

said  I,  *  without  having  recourse  to  magic,  I  shall  give  you  one 

30  plain  rule,  that  will  not  fail  of  making  you  always  amiable  to  a 
man  who  has  so  great  a  passion  for  you,  and  is  of  so  equal  and 
reasonable  a  temper  as  Tranquillus.  Endeavour  to  please,  and 
you  must  please  ;  be  always  in  the  same  disposition  as  you  are 
when  you  ask  for  this  secret,  and  you  may  take  my  word,  you 
will  never  want  it.  An  inviolable  fidelity,  good  humour,  and 
complacency  of  temper,  out-live  all  the  charms  of  a  fine  face, 
and  make  the  decays  of  it  invisible.' 

We  discotu-sed  very  long  upon  this  head,  which  was  equally 
agreeable  to  us  both ;  for,  I  must  confess,  as  I  tenderly  love 

40  her,  I  take  as  much  pleasure  in  giving  her  instructions  for  her 
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welfare,  as  she  herself  does  in  receiving  them.  I  proceeded, 
therefore,  to  inculcate  these  sentiments,  by  relating  a  very 
particular  passage  that  happened  within  my  own  knowledge. 

There  were  several  of  us  making  merry  at  a  friend's  house  in 
a  country  village,  when  the  sexton  of  the  parish  church  entered 
the  room  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  told  us,  'that  as  he  was 
diggring  a  grave  in  the  chancel,  a  little  blow  of  his  pick-axe 
opened  a  decayed  coffin,  in  which  there  were  several  written 
papers.'     Our  curiosity  was  immediately  raised,  so  that  we 

10  went  to  the  place  where  the  sexton  had  been  at  work,  and 
found  a  great  concourse  of  people  about  the  grave.  Among 
the  rest,  there  was  an  old  woman,  who  told  us,  the  person 
buried  there  was  a  lady<^  whose  name  I  do  not  think  fit  to 
mention,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  but  what  tends 
very  much  to  her  honour.  This  lady  lived  several  years  an 
exemplary  pattern  of  conjugal  love,  and,  dying  soon  after  her 
husband,  who  every  way  answered  her  character  in  virtue  and 
affection,  made  it  her  death-bed  request,  'that  all  the  letters 
which  she  had  received  from  him,  both  before  and  after  her 

20  marriage,  should  be  buried  in  the  coffin  with  her.'  These,  I 
found  upon  examination,  were  the  papers  before  us.  Several 
of  them  had  suffered  so  much  by  time,  that  I  could  only  pick 
out  a  few  words  ;  as  "  my  soul !  lilies !  roses !  dearest  angel !" 
and  the  like.  One  of  them,  which  was  legible  throughout,  ran 
thus. 

*  Madam, 
*  If  you  would  know  the  greatness  of  my  love,  consider  that 
of  your  own  beauty.     That  blooming  countenance,  that  snowy 
bosom,  that  graceful  person,  return  every  moment  to  my  imagin- 

30  ation  ;  the  brightness  of  your  eyes  hath  hindered  me  from 
closing  mine  since  I  last  saw  you.  You  may  still  add  to  your 
beauties  by  a  smile.  A  frown  will  make  me  the  most  wretched 
of  men,  as  I  am  the  most  passionate  of  lovers.' 

It  filled  the  whole  company  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to 
compare  the  description  of  the  letter  with  the  person  that  oc- 
casioned it,  who  was  now  reduced  to  a  few  crumbling  bones, 
and  a  little  mouldering  Heap  of  earth.  With  much  ado  I 
deciphered  another  letter,  which  began  with,  *My  dear,  dear 
wife.'    This  gave  me  a  curiosity  to  see  how  the  style  of  one 

40  written  in  marriage  differed  from  one  written  in  courtship.    To 
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my  surprise,  I  found  the  fondness  rather  augmented  than 
lessened,  though  the  panegyric  turned  upon  a  different  ac- 
complishment.   The  words  were  as  follow  : 

'  Before  this  short  absence  from  you,  I  did  not  know  that  I 
loved  you  so  much  as  I  really  do ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  thought  I  loved  you  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  under  great 
apprehension,  lest  you  should  have  any  uneasiness  whilst  I  am 
defrauded  of  my  share  in  it,  and  cannot  think  of  tasting  any 
pleasures  that  you  do  not  partake  with  me.    Pray,  my  dear, 

I  o  be  careful  of  your  health,  if  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
you  know  I  could  not  outlive  you.  It  is  natural  in  absence  to 
make  professions  of  an  inviolable  constancy ;  but  towards  so 
much  merit,  it  is  scarce  a  virtue,  especially  when  it  is  but  a 
bare  return  to  that  of  which  you  have  given  me  such  continued 
proofs  ever  since  our  first  acquaintance.     I  am,  &c.' 

It  happened  that  the  daughter  of  these  two  excellent  persons 
was  by  when  I  was  reading  this  letter.  At  the  sight  of  the 
coffin,  in  which  was  the  body  of  her  mother,  near  that  of  her 
father,  she  melted  into  a  flood  of  tears.    As  1  had  heard  a 

20  great  character  of  her  virtue,  and  observed  in  her  this  instance 
of  filial  piety,  I  could  not  resist  my  natural  inclination  of  giving 
advice  tb  young  people,  and  therefore  addressed  myself  to  her. 
*  Young  lady,'  said  I,  *  you  see  how  short  is  the  possession  of 
that  beauty,  in  which  nature  has  been  so  liberal  to  you.  You 
find  the  melancholy  sight  before  you  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
first  letter  that  you  heard  on  that  subject ;  whereas,  you  may 
observe,  the  second  letter,  which  celebrates  your  mother's  con- 
stancy, is  itself,  being  found  in  this  place,  an  argument  of  it. 
But,  madam,  I  ought  to  caution  you,  not  to  think  the  bodies 

30  that  lie  before  you  your  father  and  your  mother.    Know,  their 
constancy  is  rewarded  by  a  nobler  union  than  by  this  mingling 
of  their  ashes,  in  a  state  where  there  is  no  danger  or  possibility 
of  a  second  separation.' 
Tatter^  No.  104.]  [December  8,*  1709. 

ITo.  47.     Mr,  Bickerstaff^s  three  nephews  ;  Character  of  Will 
Courtly, 

The  vigilance,  the  anxiety,  the  tenderness,  which  I  have  for 
the  good  people  of  England,  I  am  persuaded,  will  in  time  be 
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much  commetided ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  mil  be  ever 
rewarded.  However,  I  must  go  on  cheerfully  in  my  work  of 
reformation:  ihnt  being  my  great  design,  I  am  studious  to 
prevent  my  labour's  increasing  upon  me;  therefore  am  par- 
ticularly observant  of  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  childhood 
and  youth,  that  we  may  not  give  vice  and  folly  supplies  from 
the  growing  generation.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how  use- 
ful this  study  is,  and  what  great  evils  or  benefits  arise  from 
putting  us  in  our  tender  years  to  what  we  are  fit  and  unfit : 

lo  therefore,  on  Tuesday  last  (with  a  design  to  sound  their  in- 
clinations) I  took  three  lads,  who  are  under  my  guardianship, 
a-rambling  in  a  hackney-coach,  to  show  them  the  town ;  as 
the  lions,  the  lombs,  Bedlam",  and  the  other  places  which  are 
entertainments  To  raw  minds,  because  they  strike  forcibly  on 
the  fancy.  The  boys  are  brothers,  one  of  sixteen,  the  other  of 
fourteen,  the  other  of  twelve.  The  first  was  his  father's  darling, 
the  second  his  mother's,  and  the  third  mine,  who  am  their 
uncle.  Mr.  William  is  a  lad  of  true  genius  ;  but,  being  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  great  school,  and  having  all  the  boys  below  him, 

20  his  arrogance  is  insupportable.  If  I  begin  to  show  a  little  of 
my  Latin,  he  immediately  interrupts:  'Uncle,  under  favour, 
that  which  you  say,  is  not  understood  in  thai  manner.'  '  Brother,* 
says  my  boy  Jack, '  you  do  not  show  your  manners  much  in  con- 
tradicting my  uncle  Isaac  I'  '  Vou  queer  cur,'  says  Mr,  William, 
*  do  you  think  my  uncle  takes  any  notice  of  such  a  dull  rogue  as 
you  are  ?'  Mr,  William  goes  on,  '  He  is  the  most  stupid  of  all 
my  mother's  children :  he  knows  nothing  of  his  book  :  when 
he  should  mind  that,  he  is  hiding  or  hoarding  his  taws  and 
marbles,  or  laying  up  farthings.     His  way  of  thinking  is,  four- 

30  and-twenty  farthings  make  sixpence,  and  two  sixpences  a 
shilling ;  two  shillings  and  sixpence  half-a-crown,  and  two 
half-crowns  five  shillings.  So  within  these  iwo  months  the 
close  hunks  has  scraped  up  twenty  shillings,  and  we  will  make 
him  spend  it  all  before  he  comes  home.'  Jack  immediately  claps 
his  hands  into  both  pockets,  and  turns  as  pale  as  ashes.  There 
is  nothing  touches  a  parent  (and  such  I  am  to  Jack)  so  nearly 
as  a  provident  conduct.  This  lad  has  in  him  the  true  temper 
for  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  an  honest  executor.  All 
the  great  people  you   see    make   considerable  figures   on  the 

40  exchange,  in  court,  and  sometimes  in  senates,  are  sue! 
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reality  have  no  greater  faculty  than  what  may  be  called  human 
instinct,  which  is  a  natural  tendency  to  their  own  preservation, 
and  that  of  their  friends,  without  being  capable  of  striking  out 
the  road  for  adventurers.  There  is  Sir  William  Scrip  was  of 
this  sort  of  capacity  from  his  childhood ;  he  has  bought  the 
country  round  him,  and  makes  a  bargain  better  than  Sir  Harry 
Wildfire,  with  all  his  wit  and  humour.  Sir  Harry  never  wants 
money  but  he  comes  to  Scrip,  laughs  at  him  half  an  hour,  and 
then  gives  bond  for  the  other  thousand.    The  close  men  are 

10  incapable  of  placing  merit  any  where  but  in  their  pence,  and 
therefore  gain  it ;  while  others,  who  have  larger  capacities,  are 
diverted  from  the  pursuit  by  enjoyments  which  can  be  sup- 
ported only  by  that  cash  which  they  despise ;  and,  therefore, 
are  in  the  end  slaves  to  their  inferiors  both  in  fortune  and 
understanding.  I  once  heard  a  man  of  excellent  sense  observe, 
that  more  affairs  in  the  world  failed  by  being  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  too  large  capacities  for  their  business,  than  by  being  in 
the  conduct  of  such  as  wanted  abilities  to  execute  them.  Jack, 
therefore,  being  of  a  plodding  make,  shall  be  a  citizen  :  and  I 

30  design  him  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  family  in  their  distress,  as 
well  as  their  jest  in  prosperity.  His  brother  Will  shall  go  to 
Oxford  with  all  speed,  where,  if  he  does  not  arrive  at  being  a 
man  of  sense,  he  will  soon  be  informed  wherein  he  is  a  cox- 
comb. There  is  in  that  place  such  a  true  spirit  of  raillery  and 
humour,  that  if  they  cannot  make  you  a  wise  man,  they  will 
certainly  let  you  know  you  are  a  fool ;  which  is  all  my  cousin 
wants,  to  cease  to  be  so.  Thus,  having  taken  these  two  out  of 
the  way,  I  have  lebure  to  look  at  my  third  lad.  I  observe  in 
the  young  rogue  a  natural  subtilty  of  mind,  which  discovers 

30  itself  rather  in  forbearing  to  declare  his  thoughts  on  any  occa- 
sion, than  in  any  visible  way  of  exerting  himself  in  discourse. 
For  which  reason  I  will  place  him,  where,  if  he  commits  no 
faults,  he  may  go  farther  than  those  in  other  stations,  though 
they  excel  in  virtues.  The  boy  is  well-fashioned,  and  will 
easily  fall  into  a  graceful  manner ;  wherefore,  I  have  a  design 
to  make  him  a  page  to  a  great  lady  of  my  acquaintance ;  by 
which  means  he  will  be  well  skilled  in  the  common  modes  of 
life,  and  make  a  greater  progress  in  the  world  by  that  know- 
ledge, than  with  the  greatest  qualities  without  it    A  good  mien 

40  in  a  courty  will  carry  a  man  greater  lengths  than  a  good  under- 
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standing  in  any  other  place.  We  see  s  world  of  pains  taKra| 
and  the  best  years  of  life  spent  in  colieciing  a  set  of  thought 
in  n  college  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and,  after  all,  the  man  so 
qualified  shall  hesitate  in  a  speech  to  a  good  suit  of  clothes, 
and  want  common  sense  before  an  agreeable  woman.  Hence 
it  is,  that  wisdom,  valour,  justice,  and  learning,  cannot  keep 
a  man  in  countenance  that  is  possessed  with  these  excellencies, 
if  he  wants  that  inferior  an  of  life  and  behaviour,  called  good> 
breeding.     A   man   endowed    with    great   perfections,  without 

o  ihis,  is  like  one  who  has  his  pockets  full  of  gold,  but  always 
wants  change  for  bis  ordinary  occasions. 

Will  Courtly  is  a  living  instance  of  this  truth, 
the  same  education  which  I  am  giving  my  nephev 
spoke  a  thing  but  what  was  said  before,  and  yet 
with  the  wittiest  men  without  being  ridiculous.  Among  the 
teamed,  be  does  not  appear  ignorant ;  nor  with  the  wise, 
indiscreet.  Living  in  conversation  from  his  infancy,  makes 
him  no  where  at  a  loss ;  and  a  long  familiarity  with  the  per- 
sons of  men,  is,  in  a  manner,  of  the  same  service  to  him,  as  if 

:o  he  knew  their  arts.  As  ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise  men 
to  keep  foois  at  a  distance,  so  good-breeding  is  an  expedient 
to  make  fools  and  wise  men  equal: 


fc^^H 


md  has 
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men  equals.  I 

LTune  16,  II^^H 

ij^  iiiterltuns  his  Ihret  nephews  *)^^^^^| 
rning  received  a  paper  of  Latin  verse^^^ 


Mo.  48.     Mr.  Bickerstaff  iiiU-r. 
young  lady. 

Having  yesterday  morning  received  a  paper  of  Latin 
written  with  very  much  elegance  in  honour  of  these  my  papers, 
and  being  informed  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  composed  by 
a  youth  under  age,  I  read  them  with  much  delight,  as  an  instance 
of  his  improvement.  There  is  not  a  greater  pleasure  to  old  age, 
than  seeing  young  people  entertain  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  we  can  partake  of  their  enjoyments.  On  such 
;o  occasions  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are  not  quite  laid  aside 
in  the  world  ;  but  that  we  are  either  used  with  gratitude  for 
what  we  were,  or  honoured  for  what  we  are.  A  well-inclined 
young  man,  and  whose  good-breeding  is  founded  upon  the 


inded  upon  the       \ 
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principles  of  nature  and  virtue,  must  needs  take  delight  in 
being  agreeable  to  his  elders,  as  we  are  truly  delighted  when 
we  are  not  the  jest  of  them.  When  I  say  this,  I  must  confess  I 
cannot  but  think  it  a  very  lamentable  thing,  that  there  should 
be  a  necessity  for  making  that  a  rule  of  life,  which  should  be, 
methinks,  a  mere  instinct  of  nature.  If  reflection  upon  a  man 
in  poverty,  whom  we  once  knew  in  riches,  is  an  argument  of 
commiseration  with  generous  minds  ;  sure  old  age,  which  is  a 
decay  from  that  vigour  which  the  young  possess,  and  must 

10  certainly,  if  not  prevented  against  their  will,  arrive  at,  should 
be  more  forcibly  the  object  of  that  reverence  which  honest 
spirits  are  inclined  to,  from  a  sense  of  being  themselves  liable 
to  what  they  observe  has  already  overtaken  others. 

My  three  nephews,  whom,  in  June  last  was  twelvemonth,  I 
disposed  of  according  to  their  several  capacities  and  inclina- 
tions ;  the  first  to  the  university,  the  second  to  a  merchant,  and 
the  third  to  a  woman  of  quality  as  her  page,  by  my  invitation 
dined  with  me  to-day.  It  is  my  custom  often,  when  I  have  a 
mind  to  give  myself  a  more  than  ordinary  cheerfulness,  to  invite 

20  a  certain  young  gentlewoman  of  our  neighbourhood  to  make 
one  of  the  company.  She  did  me  that  favour  this  day.  The 
presence  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  honour,  to  minds  which  are 
not  trivially  disposed,  displays  an  alacrity  which  is  not  to  be 
communicated  by  any  other  object.  It  was  not  unpleasant  to 
me,  to  look  into  her  thoughts  of  the  company  she  was  in.  She 
smiled  at  the  party  of  pleasure  I  had  thought  of  for  her,  which 
was  composed  of  an  old  man  and  three  boys.  My  scholar,  my 
citizen,  and  myself,  were  very  soon  neglected ;  and  the  young 
courtier,  by  the  bow  he  made  to  her  at  her  entrance,  engaged 

30  her  observation  without  a  rival.  I  observed  the  Oxonian  not  a 
little  discomposed  at  this  preference,  while  the  trader  kept  his 
eye  upon  his  uncle.  My  nephew  Will  had  a  thousand  secret 
resolutions  to  break  in  upon  the  discourse  of  his  younger  brother, 
who  gave  my  fair  companion  a  full  account  of  the  fashion,  and 
what  was  reckoned  most  becoming  to  this  complexion,  and  what 
sort  of  habit  appeared  best  upon  the  other  shape.  He  proceeded 
to  acquaint  her,  who  of  quality  was  well  or  sick  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  and  named  very  familiarly  all  his  lady's  acquaint- 
ance, not  forgetting  her  very  words  when  he  spoke  of  their 

40  characters.    Besides  all  this,  he  had  a  road  of  flattery ;  and 
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upon  her  enquiring,  what  sort  of  woman  lady  Lovely 
person,  *  Really,  madam,' says  the  Jackanapes, 'she  is  exactly 
of  your  height  and  shape  ;  but,  as  you  are  fair,  she  is  a  brown 
woman.'  There  was  no  enduring  that  this  fop  should  outshine 
us  all  at  this  unmerciful  rate  ;  therefore  I  thought  fit  lo  talk  to 
my  young  scholar  concerning  his  studies  ;  and,  because  I  would 
throw  his  learning  into  present  service,  I  desired  him  to  repeat 
lo  me  the  translation  he  had  made  of  some  lender  verses  in 
Theocritus.    He  did  so,  with  an  air  of  elegance  peculiar  to  the 

o  college  to  which  I  sent  him.  I  made  some  exceptions  to  the 
turn  of  the  phrases  ;  which  he  defended  with  much  modesty,  as 
believing  in  that  place  the  matter  was  rather  to  consult  the  soft^_ 
ncss  of  a  swain's  passion,  than  the  strength  of  his  expressioni,j 
It  soon  appeared  that  Will  had  out-stripped  his  brother  in  the 
opinion  of  our  young  lady.  A  tittle  poetry  to  one  who  is  bred  a 
scholar,  has  the  same  effect  that  a  good  carriage  of  his  person 
has  on  one  who  is  to  live  in  courts.  The  favour  of  women  is  so 
natural  a  passion,  that  I  envied<  both  the  boys  their  success  in 
the  approbation  of  my  guest ;  and  I  thought  the  only  person 

0  invulnerable  was  my  young  trader.  During  the  whole  meal,  I 
could  observe  in  the  children  a  mutual  contempt  and  scorn  of 
each  other,  arising  from  their  dificrent  way  of  life  and  educa- 
tion, and  took  that  occasion  to  advertise  them  of  such  growing 
distastes ;  which  might  mislead  them  in  their  future  life,  and 
disappoint  their  friends,  as  well  as  themselves,  of  the  advan- 
tages, which  might  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of  their  pro- 
fessions and  interests. 

The  prejudices,  which  are  growing  up  between  these  brotl 
from  the  ditlercnt  ways  of  education,  are  what  create  the  most 

o  fatal  misunderstandings  in  life.  But  all  distinctions  of  disparage- 
ment, merely  from  out  circumstances,  are  such  as  will  not  bear 
the  examination  of  reason.  The  courtier,  the  trader,  and  the 
scholar,  should  all  have  an  equal  pretension  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  That  tradesman,  who  deals  with  me  in  a 
commodity  which  I  do  not  understand,  with  uprightness,  has 
much  more  right  to  that  character,  than  the  courtier  that  gives 
me  false  hopes,  or  the  scholar  who  laughs  at  my  ignorance. 

The  appellation  of  gentleman  is  never  to  be  affixed  to  a  man's 
circumstances,  but  to  his  behaviour  in  them.    For  this  reason  I 

o  shall  ever,  as  far  as  1  am  able,  give  my  nephews  such  impr^^ 
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sions  as  shall  make  them  value  themselves  rather  as  they  are 
useful  to  others,  than  as  they  are  conscious  of  merit  in  them- 
selves. There  are  no  qualities  for  which  we  ought  to  pretend 
to  the  esteem  of  others,  but  such  as  render  us  serviceable  to 
them :  for  *  free  men  have  no  superiors  but  benefactors.  . . .' 

Toiler^  No.  207.]  [August  5,  17 10. 


No.  49.     On  Parental  Partiality, 

Scit  Genins.  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astmra. 

Hob.  £p.  ii.  2.  187. 

Among  those  inclinations  which  are  common  to  all  men, 
there  is  none  more  unaccountable  than  that  unequal  love 
by  which  parents  distinguish  their  children  from  each  other. 
Sometimes  vanity  and  self-love  appear  to  have  a  share  towards 

10  this  effect;  and  in  other  instances  I  have  been  apt  to  attribute 
it  to  mere  instinct :  but,  however  that  is,  we  frequently  see  the 
child,  that  has  been  beholden  to  neither  of  these  impulses  in  his 
parents,  in  spite  of  being  neglected,  snubbed,  and  thwarted  at 
home,  acquire  a  behaviour  which  makes  him  as  agreeable  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  that  of  every  one  else  of  their  family  is 
to  each  other.  I  fell  into  this  way  of  thinking  from  an  inti- 
macy which  I  have  with  a  very  good  house  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, where  there  are  three  daughters  of  a  very  different 
character  and  genius.     The  eldest  has  a  great  deal  of  wit 

30  and  cunning ;  the  second  has  good  sense,  but  no  artifice  ;  the 
third  has  much  vivacity,  but  little  understanding.  The  first  is 
a  fine,  but  scornful  woman ;  the  second  is  not  charming,  but 
very  winning ;  the  third  is  no  way  commendable,  but  very 
desirable.  The  father  of  these  young  creatures  was  ever  a 
great  pretender  to  wit,  the  mother  a  woman  of  as  much 
coquetry.  This  turn  in  the  parents  has  biassed  their  affections 
towards  their  children.  The  old  man  supposes  the  eldest  of 
his  own  genius ;  and  the  mother  looks  upon  the  youngest  as 
herself  renewed.    By  this  means,  all  the  lovers  who  approach 

30  the  house  are  discarded  by  the  father  for  not  observing  Mrs. 
Mary's  wit  and  beauty i^;  and  by  the  mother,  for  being  blind  to 
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the  mien  and  air  of  Mrs.  Biddy.  Come  never  so  many  pre- 
tenders, they  are  not  suspected  to  have  the  least  thought  of 
Mrs.  Betty,  the  middle  daughter.  Betty,  therefore,  is  mortified 
into  a  woman  of  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  knows  she  must 
depend  on  that  for  her  advancement.  The  middlemost  is  thus 
the  favourite  of  all  her  acquaintance,  as  well  as  mine ;  while 
the  other  two  carry  a  certain  insolence  about  them  in  all  con- 
versations, and  expect  the  partiality  which  they  meet  with  at 
home  to  attend  them  wherever  they  appear.   So  little  do  parents 

lo  understand  that  they  are,  of  all  people,  the  least  judges  of  their 
children's  merit,  that  what  they  reckon  such  is  seldom  any 
thing  else  but  a  repetition  of  their  own  faults  and  infirmities. 

There  is,  methinks,  some  excuse  for  being  particular,  when 
one  of  the  offspring  has  any  defect  in  nature.  In  this  case,  the 
child,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  so  much  longer  the  child  of  its 
parents,  and  calls  for  the  continuance  of  their  care  and  indul- 
gence from  the  slowness  of  its  capacity,  or  the  weakness  of  its 
body.  But  there  is  no  enduring  to  see  men  enamoured  only  at 
the  sight  of  their  own  impertinencies  repeated,  and  to  observe, 

20  as  we  may  sometimes,  that  they  have  a  secret  dislike  of  their 
children  for  a  degeneracy  from  their  very  crimes.  Commend 
me  to  Lady  Goodly ;  she  is  equal  to  all  her  own  children,  but 
prefers  them  to  those  of  all  the  world  beside.  My  lady  is  a 
perfect  hen  in  the  care  of  her  brood  ;  she  fights  and  squabbles 
with  all  that  appear  where  they  come,  but  is  wholly  unbiassed 
in  dispensing  her  favours  among  them.  It  is  no  small  pains 
she  is  at  to  defame  all  the  young  women  in  her  neighbourhood, 
by  visits,  whispers,  intimations,  and  hearsays  ;  all  which  she 
ends  with  thanking  heaven,  '  that  no  one  living  is  so  blessed 

30  with  such  obedient  and  well-inclined  children  as  herself. 
Perhaps,*  she  says,  *  Betty  cannot  dance  like  Mrs.  Frontinet, 
and  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  she  does  or  not ;  but  she 
comes  into  a  room  with  a  good  grace  ;  though  she  says  it  that 
should  not,  she  looks  like  a  gentlewoman.  Then,  if  Mrs. 
Rebecca  is  not  so  talkative  as  the  mighty  wit  Mrs.  Clapper,  yet 
she  is  discreet,  she  knows  better  what  she  says  when  she  does 
speak.  If  her  wit  be  slow,  her  tongue  never  runs  before  it' 
This  kind  parent  lifts  up  her  eyes  and  hands  in  congratulation 
of  her  own  good  fortune,  and  is  maliciously  thankful  that  none 

40  of  her  girls  are  like  any  of  her  neighbours  ;  but  this  preference 
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of  her  own  to  all  others  is  grounded  upon  an  impulse  of  nature ; 
while  those,  who  like  one  before  another  of  their  own  are  so 
unpardonably  unjust,  that  it  could  hardly  be  equalled  in  the 
children,  though  they  preferred  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  such 
parents.  It  is  no  unpleasant  entertainment  to  see  a  ball  at 
a  dancing-school,  and  observe  the  joy  of  relations  when  the 
young  ones,  for  whom  they  are  concerned,  are  in  motion. 
You  need  not  be  told  whom  the  dancers  belong  to.  At  their 
first  appearance,  the  passions  of  their  parents  are  in  their  faces, 

10  and  there  is  always  a  nod  of  approbation  stolen  at  a  good  step 
or  a  graceful  turn.  ^ 

I  remember,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  but  one  man'*^ 
whom  I  have  thought  to  live  with  his  children  with  equanimity 
and  a  good  grace.  He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  whom 
he  bred  with  all  the  care  imaginable  in  a  liberal  and  ingenuous 
way.  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  'he  had  the  weakness  to 
love  one  much  better  than  the  other,  but  that  he  took  as  much 
pains  to  correct  that  as  any  other  criminal  passion  that  could 
arise  in  his  mind.'    His  method  was,  to  make  it  the  only  pre- 

30  tension  in  his  children  to  his  favour,  to  be  kind  to  each  other  ; 
and  he  would  tell  them,  'that  he  who  was  the  best  brother,  he 
would  reckon  the  best  son.*  This  turned  their  thoughts  into  an 
emulation  for  the  superiority  in  kind  and  tender  affection 
towards  each  other.  The  boys  behaved  themselves  very  early 
with  a  manly  friendship  ;  and  their  sister,  instead  of  the  gross 
familiarities,  and  impertinent  freedoms  in  behaviour  usual  in 
other  houses,  was  always  treated  by  them  with  as  much  com- 
plaisance as  any  other  young  lady  of  their  acquaintance.  It 
was  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  visit,  or  sit  at  a  meal,  in  that 

30  family.  I  have  often  seen  the  old  man's  heart  flow  at  his  eyes 
with  joy,  upon  occasions  which  would  appear  indifferent  to 
such  as  were  strangers  to  the  turn  of  his  mind ;  but  a  very 
slight  accident,  wherein  he  saw  his  children's  good-will  to  one 
another,  created  in  him  the  god-like  pleasure  of  loving  them 
because  they  loved  each  other.)  This  great  command  of  him- 
self, in  hiding  his  first  impuls^o  partiality,  at  last  improved  to 
a  steady  justice  towards  them  ;  and  that,  which  at  first  was  but 
an  expedient  to  correct  his  weakness,  was  afterwards  the  mea- 
sure of  his  virtue. 

40     The  truth  of  it  is,  those  parents  who  are  interested  in  the 

>i  2 
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care  of  one  child  more  than  that  of  another,  no  longer  deserve 
the  name  of  parents,  but  are,  in  effect,  as  childish  as  their 
children,  in  having  such  unreasonable  and  ungovemed  inclina- 
tions. A  father  of  this  sort  has  degraded  himself  into  one  of 
his  own  offspring ;  for  none  but  a  child  would  take  part  in  the 
passions  of  children. 

Tafler,  No.  235.]  [October  10,  171a 


No.  60.     On  the  Relations  of  Parents  and  Children;  Letter 
from  a  Mother  to  her  Son, 

Gratulor  quod  earn  quern  necesse  erat  diligere,  qualiscimqae  esset, 
talem  habemus  ut  libenter  quoque  diligamiis. — ^Trebonius  apud  TULL. 

*Mr.  Spectator, 

'  I  am  the  happy  father  of  a  very  towardly  son,  in  whom  I 
do  not  only  see  my  life,  but  also  my  manner  of  life,  renewed. 

10  It  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  society,  if  you  would  fre- 
quently resume  subjects  which  serve  to  bind  these  sort  of 
relations  faster,  and  endear  the  ties  of  blood  with  those  of 
good-will,  protection,  observance,  indulgence,  and  veneration. 
I  would,  methinks,  have  this  done  after  an  uncommon  method, 
and  do  not  think  any  one,  who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a  good 
play,  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein  there  will  necessarily 
occur  so  many  secret  instincts,  and  biasses  of  human  nature 
which  would  pass  unobserved  by  common  eyes.  I  thank 
Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous  offence  against  my  own  excel- 

20  lent  parents  to  answer  for ;  but  when  I  am  now  and  then  alone, 
and  look  back  upon  my  past  life,  from  my  earliest  infancy  to 
this  time,  there  are  many  faults  which  I  committed  that  did 
not  appear  to  me,  even  until  I  myself  became  a  father.  I  had 
not  until  then  a  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart,  which  a 
man  has  when  he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable  thing,  or  the 
sudden  damp  which  seizes  him  when  he  fears  he  will  act  some- 
thing unworthy.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  remorse 
touched  me  for  a  long  train  of  childish  negligences  of  my 
mother,  when  I  saw  my  wife  the  other  day  look  out  of  the 

30  window,  and  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  my  younger 
boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.    These  slight  intimations  will  give 
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you  to  understand,  that  there  are  numberless  little  crimes 
which  children  take  no  notice  of  while  they  are  doing,  which, 
upon  reflection,  when  they  shall  themselves  become  fathers, 
they  will  look  upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  contrition, 
that  they  did  not  regard  before  those  whom  they  offended  were 
to  be  no  more  seen.  How  many  thousand  things  do  I  re- 
member which  would  have  highly  pleased  my  father,  and  I 
omitted  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  I  thought  what  he 
proposed  the  effect  of  humour  and  old  age^  which  I  am  now 

10  convinced  had  reason  and  good  sense  in  it.  I  cannot  now  go 
into  the  parlour  to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an 
account  of  a  matter  which  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that  I 
told  it,  and  acted  in  it.  The  good  man  and  woman  are 
long  since  in  their  graves,  who  used  to  sit  and  plot  the  welfare 
of  us  their  children,  while,  perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laugh- 
ing at  the  old  folks,  at  another  end  of  the  house.  The  truth  of  * 
it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow  nature  in  these  great  duties  of 
life,  though  we  have  a  strong  instinct  towards  the  performing 
of  them,  we  should  be  on  both  sides  very  deficient.    Age  is  so 

20  unwelcome  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  growth  towards 
manhiod  so  desirable  to  all,  that  resignation  to  decay  is  too 
difficult  a  task  in  the  father  ;  and  deference,  amidst  the  impulse 
of  gay  desires,  appears  unreasonable  to  the  son.  There  arc  so 
few  who  can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet  fewer  who  can 
come  slow  enough  into  the  world,  that  a  fiather,  were  he  to  be 
actuated  by  his  desires,  and  a  son,  were  he  to  consult  himself 
only,  could  neither  of  them  behave  himself  as  he  ought  to  the 
other.  But  when  reason  interposes  against  instinct,  where  it 
would  carry  either  out  of  the  interests  of  the  other,  there  arises 

30  that  happiest  intercourse  of  good  offices  between  those  dearest 
relations  of  human  life.  The  father,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  offered  to  him,  is  throwing  down  blessings  on 
the  son,  and  the  son  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  off- 
spring of  such  a  father.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  Camillus 
and  his  first-bom  dwell  together.  Camillus  enjoys  a  pleasing 
and  indolent  old  age,  in  which  passion  is  subdued,  and  reason 
exalted.  He  waits  the  day  of  his  dissolution  with  a  resignation 
mixed  with  delight ;  and  the  son  fears  the  accession  of  his 
father's  fortune  with  diffidence,  lest  he  should  not  enjoy  or 

40  become  it  as  well  as  his  predecessor.    Add  to  this,  that  the 
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father  knows  he  leaves  a  friend  to  the  children  of  his  friends, 
an  easy  landlord  to  his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion  to 
his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  son's  behaviour  will  make 
him  frequently  remembered,  but  never  wanted.  This  com- 
merce is  so  well  cemented,  that  without  the  pomp  of  saying, 
*'Son,  be  a  friend  to  such-a-one  when  I  am  gone,*'  Camillus 
knows  being  in  his  favour  is  direction  enough  to  the  grateful 
youth  who  is  to  succeed  him,  without  the  admonition  of  his 
mentioning  it.     These  gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all  their 

10  neighbourhood,  and  the  same  effect  which  the  court  has  on  the 
manners  of  a  kingdom,  their  characters  have  on  all  who  live 
within  the  influence  of  them. 

'  My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  communicate  our  good 
actions  or  intentions  to  so  many  as  these  gentlemen  do  ;  but  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  my  son  has,  by  the  applause  and  approba- 
'  tion  which  his  behaviour  towards  me  has  gained  him,  occasioned 
that  many  an  old  rtian  besides  myself  has  rejoiced.  Other 
men's  children  follow  the  example  of  mine,  and  I  have  the 
inexpressible  happiness  of  overhearing  our  neighbours,  as  we 

20  ride  by,  point  to  their  children,  and  say,  with  a  voice  of  joy, 
"  There  they  go/' 

*You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your  tirtie  better  than  in 
insinuating  the  delights  which  those  relations,  well  regarded, 
bestow  upon  each  other.  Ordinary  passages  are  no  longer 
such,  but  mutual  love  gives  an  importance  to  the  most  indif- 
ferent things,  and  a  merit  to  actions  the  most  insigpiificant. 
When  we  look  round  the  world,  and  observe  the  many  mis- 
understandings which  are  created  by  the  malice  and  insinuation 
of  the  meanest   servants    between   people   thus  related,   how 

30  necessary  will  it  appear  that  it  were  inculcated,  that  men  would 
be  upon  their  guard  to  support  a  constancy  of  affection,  and 
that  grounded  upon  the  principles  of  reason,  not  the  impulses 
of  instinct. 

*  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which  men  receive  from 
their  parents,  that  hatreds  are  kept  alive  from  one  generation 
to  another ;  and  when  men  act  by  mstinct,  hatred  will  descend 
when  good  offices  are  forgotten.  For  the  degeneracy  of  human 
life  is  such,  that  our  anger  is  more  easily  transferred  to  our 
children,  than  our  love.     Love  always  gives  something  to  the 

40  object  it  delights  in,  and  anger  spoils  the  person  against  whom 
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it  is  moved  of  something  laudable  in  him  ;  from  this  degeneracy, 
therefore,  and  a  sort  of  self-love,  we  are  more  prone  to  take  up 
the  ill-Mrill  of  our  parents,  than  to  follow  them  in  their  friend- 
ships. 

'  One  would  think  there  should  need  no  more  to  make  men 
keep  up  this  sort  of  relation  with  the  utmost  sanctity,  than  to 
examine  their  own  hearts.  If  every  father  remembered  his  own 
thoughts  and  inclinations  when  he  was  a  son,  and  every  son 
remembered  what  he  expected  from  his  father,  when  he  himself 
10  was  in  a  state  of  dependance,  this  one  reflection  would  preserve 
men  from  being  dissolute  or  rigid  in  these  several  capacities. 
The  power  and  subjection  between  them,  when  broken,  make 
them  more  emphatically  tyrants  and  rebels  against  each  other, 
with  greater  cruelty  of  heart,  than  the  disruption  of  states 
and  empires  can  possibly  produce.  I  shall  end  this  appli- 
cation to  you  with  two  letters,  which  passed  between  a  mother 
and  son  very  lately,  and  are  as  follows : 

*  Dear  Frank, 

'  If  the  pleasures,  which  I  have  the  grief  to  hear  you  pursue 
20  in  town,  do  not  take  up  all  your  time,  do  not  deny  your  mother 
so  much  of  it  as  to  read  seriously  this  letter.  You  said  before 
Mr.  Letacre,  that  an  old  woman  might  live  very  well  in  the 
country  upon  half  my  jointure,  and  that  your  father  was  a  fond 
fool  to  give  me  a  rent  charge  of  eight  hundred  a-year  to  the 
prejudice  of  hii  son.  What  'Letacre  said  to  you  upon  that 
occasion,  you  ought  to  have  borne  with  more  decency,  as  he 
was  your  father's  well-beloved  servant,  than  to  have  called  him 
country-put.  In  the  first  place,  Frank,  I  must  tell  you,  I  will 
have  my  rent  duly  paid,  for  I  will  make  up  to  your  sisters  for 
30  the  partiality  I  was  guilty  of,  in  making  your  father  do  so  much 
as  be  has  done  for  you.  I  may,  it  seems,  live  upon  half  my 
jointure !  I  lived  upon  much  less,  Frank,  when  I  carried  you 
from  place  to  place  in  these  arms,  and  could  neither  eat,  dress, 
or  mind  any  thing  for  feeding  and  tending  you  a  weakly  child, 
and  shedding  tears  when  the  convulsions  you  were  then  troubled 
with  returned  upon  you.  By  my  care  you  outgrew  them,  to 
throw  away  the  vigour  of  your  youth,  and  deny  your  mother 
what  is  not  yours  to  detain.  Both  your  sisters  are  crying  to 
see  the  passion  which  I  smother ;  but  if  you  please  to  go  on 
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thus  like  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  and  forget  all  regards  to 
yourself  and  family,  I  shall  immediately  enter  upon  your  estate 
for  the  arrear  due  to  me,  and,  without  one  tear  more,  contemn 
you  for  forgetting  the  fondness  of  your  mother,  as  much  as  you 
have  the  example  of  your  father.  O  Frank,  do  I  live  to  omit 
writing  myself, 

*  Your  affectionate  Mother, 

'  A.  T.' 
*  Madam, 

lo  *I  will  come  down  to-morrow  and  pay  the  money  on  my 
knees.  Pray  write  so  no  more.  I  will  take  care  you  never 
shall,  for  I  will  be  for  ever  hereafter, 

*  Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

*F.  T. 

*  I  will  bring  down  new  heads**  for  my  sisters.    Pray  let  all  be 
forgotten.' — T. 

SpectaioTy  No.  263.]  [January  i,  1712. 


§  3.      MANNKRS  AND  FASHIONS. 
Ti'o.  51.     The  Trumpet  Club. 

Habeo  senectuti  magnam  gratiam,  quse  mihi  sermonis  aviditatem 
anxit,  potionis  et  cibi  sustulit. — Tull.  de  Senect. 

After  having  applied  my  mind  with  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  my  studies,  it  is  my  usual  custom  to  relax  and  unbend 
it  in  the  conversation  of  such  as  are  rather  easy  than  shining 
20  companions.  This  I  find  particularly  necessary  for  me  before 
1  retire  to  rest,  in  order  to  draw  my  slumbers  upon  me  by 
degrees,  and  fall  asleep  insensibly.  This  is  the  particular  use  I 
make  of  a  set  of  heavy  honest  men,  with  whom  I  have  passed 
many  hours  with  much  indolence,  though  not  with  great  pleasure. 
Their  conversation  is  a  kind  of  preparative  for  sleep :  it  takes 
the  mind  down  from  its  abstractions,  leads  it  into  the  familiar 
traces  of  thought,  and  lulls  it  into  that  state  of  tranquillity,  which 
is  the  condition  of  a  thinking  man,  when  he  is  but  half  awake. 
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After  this,  my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  account 
which  I  am  about  to  give  of  a  club  of  my  own  contemporaries, 
among  whom  I  pass  two  or  three  hours  every  evening.  This  I 
look  upon  as  taking  my  first  nap  before  I  go  to  bed.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  I  should  think  myself  unjust  to  posterity,  as  well  as  to 
the  society  at  the  Trumpet^^  of  which  I  am  a  member,  did  not 
I  in  some  part  of  my  writings  give  an  account  of  the  persons 
among  whom  I  have  passed  almost  a  sixth  part  of  my  time  for 
these  last  forty  years.    Our  club  consisted  originally  of  fifteen  ; 

10  but,  partly  by  the  severity  of  the  law  in  arbitrary  times,  and 
partly  by  the  natural  effects  of  old  age,  we  are  at  present 
reduced  to  a  third  part  of  that  number  ;  in  which,  however,  we 
have  this  consolation,  that  the  best  company  is  said  to  consist 
of  five  persons.  I  must  confess,  besides  the  aforementioned 
benefit  which  I  meet  with  in  the  conversation  of  this  select 
society,  I  am  not  the  less  pleased  with  the  company,  in  that  I 
find  myself  the  greatest  wit  among  them,  and  am  heard  as  their 
oracle  in  all  points  of  learning  and  difficulty. 

Sir  Jeoffery  Notch,  who  is  the  oldest  of  the  club,  has  been  in 

20  possession  of  the  right-hand  chair  time  out  of  mind,  and  is  the 
only  man  among  us  that  has  the  liberty  of  stirring  the  fire.  This, 
our  foreman,  is  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  that  came  to 
a  great  estate  some  years  before  he  had  discretion,  and  run  it 
out  in  hounds,  horses,  and  cock-fighting  ;  for  which  reason  he. 
looks  upon  himself  as  an  honest,  worthy  gentleman,  who  has 
had  misfortunes  in  the  world,  and  calls  every  thriving  man  a 
pitifhl  upstart. 

Major  Matchlock  is  the  next  senior,  who  served  in  the  last 
civil  wars,  and  has  all  the  battles  by  heart     He  does  not  think 

30  any  action  in  Europe  worth  talking  of  since  the  fight  of  Marston 
Moor  "  ;  and  every  night  tells  us  of  his  having  been  knocked  off 
his  horse  at  the  rising  of  the  London  apprentices  ^  \  for  which 
he  is  in  great  esteem  among  us. 

Honest  old  Dick  Reptile  is  the  third  of  our  society.  He  is  a 
good-natured  indolent  man,  who  speaks  little  himself,  but  laughs 
at  our  jokes  ;  and  brings  his  young  nephew  along  with  him,  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years  old,  to  show  him  good  company,  and 
give  him  a  taste  of  the  world.  This  young  fcllo\^its  general!^ 
silent ;  but  whenever  he  opens  his  mouth,  or  laughs  at  "Tuiy 

40  thing  that  passes,  he  is  constantly  told  by  his  uncle,  after  a 
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jocular  manner,  'Ay,  ay,  Jack,  you  young  men  think  us  fools  ; 
but  we  old  men  know  you  are  ^.* 

The  greatest  wit  of  our  company,  next  to  myself,  is  a  bencher 
of  the  neighbouring  inn,  who  in  his  youth  frequented  the  ordi- 
naries about  Charing-cross,  and  pretends  to  have  been  intimate 
with  Jack  Ogle  ".  He  has  about  ten  distichs  of  Hudibras  without 
book,  and  never  leaves  the  club  until  he  has  applied  them  all. 
If  any  modem  wit  be  mentioned,  or  any  town-frolic  spoken  of, 
he  shakes  his  head  at  the  dulness  of  the  present  age,  and  tells  us 

lo  a  story  of  Jack  Ogle. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  esteemed  among  them,  because  they 
see  I  am  something  respected  by  others ;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  understand  by  their  behaviour,  that  I  am  considered  by 
them  as  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  learning,  but  no  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  insomuch,  fhat  the  major  sometimes,  in  the  height  of 
his  military  pride,  calls  me  the  Philosopher :  and  sir  Jeoffcry,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  night,  upon  a  dispute  what  day  of  the  month 
it  was  then  in  Holland,  pulled  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
cried,  *  What  does  the  scholar  say  to  it  ?' 

20  -  Our  club  meets  precisely  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  but  I 
did  not  come  last  evening  until  half  an  hour  after  seven,  by 
which  means  I  escaped  the  battle  of  Naseby"*,  which  the  major 
usually  begins  at  about  three  quarters  after  six :  I  found  also, 
that  my  good  friend  the  bencher  had  already  spent  three  of  his 
distichs  ;  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  sermon 
spoken  of,  that  he  might  introduce  the  couplet  where  *  a  stick ' 
rhymes  to  *  ecclesiastic  ".*  At  my  entrance  into  the  room,  they 
were  naming  a  red  petticoat  and  a  cloak,  by  which  I  found  that 
the  bencher  had  been  diverting  them  with  a  story  of  Jack  Ogle. 

30  I  had  no  sooner  taken  my  seat,  but  sir  JeofTcr)',  to  show  his 
good-will  towards  me,  gave  me  a  pipe  of  his  own  tobacco,  and 
stirred  up  the  fire.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  morality,  to  be 
obliged  by  those  who  endeavour  to  oblige  me  ;  and  therefore, 
in  requital  for  his  kindness,  and  to  set  the  conversation  a-going, 
I  took  the  best  occasion  I  could  to  put  him  upon  telling  us  the 
story  of  old  Gauntlctt,  which  he  always  does  with  very  parti- 
cular concern.  He  traced  up  his  descent  on  both  sides  for 
several  generations,  describing  his  diet  and  manner  of  life,  with 
his  several  battles,  and  particularly  that  in  which  he  fell.    This 

40  Gauntlett  was  a  game  cock,  upon  whose  head  the  knight,  in  his 
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youth,  had  won  five  hundred  pounds,  and  lost  two  thousand. 
This  naturally  set  the  major  upon  the  account  of  Edge-hill 
fight  °,  and  ended  in  a  duel  of  Jack  Ogle's. 

Old  Reptile  was  extremely  attentive  to  all  that  was  said, 
though  it  was  the  same  he  had  heard  every  night  for  these 
twenty  years,  and,  upon  all  occasions,  winked  upon  his  nephew 
to  mind  what  passed. 

This  may  suffice  to  give  the  world  a  taste  of  our  innocent 
conversation,  which  we  spun  out  until  about  ten  of  the  clock,  ■ 

10  when  my  maid  came  with  a  lantern  >^  to  light  me  home.  I  could 
not  but  reflect  with  myself,  as  I  was  going  out,  upon  the  talkative 
humour  of  old  men,  and  the  little  figure  which  that  part  of  life 
makes  in  one  who  cannot  employ  his  natural  propensity  in  dis- 
courses which  would  make  him  venerable.  I  must  own,  it  makes 
me  very  melancholy  in  company,  when  I  hear  a  young  man  begin 
a  story  ;  and  have  often  observed,  that  one  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  long  in  a  man  of  five-and-twenty,  gathers  circumstances 
every  time  he  tells  it,  until  it  grows  into  a  long  Canterbury  talc 
of  two  hours  by  that  time  he  is  threescore. 

20  The  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  trifling  and  frivolous  old  age 
is,  to  lay  up  in  our  way  to  it  such  stores  of  knowledge  and 
observation,  as  may  make  us  useful  and  agreeable  in  our  declin- 
ing years.  The  mind  of  man  in  a  long  life  will  become  a  maga- 
zine of  wisdom  or  folly,  and  will  consequently  discharge  itself  in 
something  impertinent  or  improving.  For  which  reason,  as 
there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  an  old  trifling  story-teller, 
so  there  is  nothing  more  venerable,  than  one  who  has  turned  his 
experience  to  the  entertainment  and  advantage  of  mankind. 
In  short,  we,  who  are  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  and  are  apt  to 

30  indulge  ourselves  ii)  talk,  ought  to  consider,  if  what  we  speak  be 
worth  being  heard,  and  endeavour  to  make  our  discourse  like 
that  of  Nestor,  which  Homer  compares  to  the  flowing  of  honey 
for  its  swoctness. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  thought  guilty  of  this  excess  I  am 
speaking  of,  when  I  cannot  conclude  without  observing,  that 
Milton  certainly  thought  of  this  passage  in  Homer,  when,  in  his 
description  of  an  eloquent  spirit,  he  says, 

His  tongue  dropped  manna. 
Taiier,  No.  132J  [February  11,  1710. 
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No.  62.   On  Personal  Defects;  Proposals  for  an  Ugly  Club, 
Tetrum  ante  omnia  vnltum. — ^Juv.  x.  191. 

Since  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own  making,  when  they  are 
such  as  appear  defective  or  uncomely,  it  is,  methinks,  an  honest 
and  laudable  fortitude  to  dare  to  be  ugly  ;  at  least  to  keep  our- 
selves from  being  abashed  with  a  consciousness  of  imperfections 
which  we  cannot  help,  and  in  which  there  is  no  guilt.  I  would 
not  defend  a  haggard  beau  for  passing  away  much  time  at 
a  glass,  and  giving  softness  and  languishing  graces  to  deformity: 
all  I  contend  is,  that  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our  coun- 
tenance and  shape,  so  far,  as  never  to  give  ourselves  an  uneasy 

10  reflection  on  that  subject.  It  is  to  the  ordinary  people  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  make  very  proper  remarks  on  any  occasion, 
matter  of  great  jest,  if  a  man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of 
shoulders  into  an  assembly,  or  is  distingirished  by  an  expansion 
of  mouth,  or  obliquity  of  aspect.  It  is  happy  for  a  man  that 
has  any  of  these  oddnesses  about  him,  if  he  can  be  as  merry 
upon  himself,  as  others  are  apt  to  be  upon  that  occasion.  When 
he  can  possess  himself  with  such  a  cheerfulness,  women  and 
children,  who  are  at  first  frighted  at  him,  will  afterwards  be 
as  much  pleased  with  him.    As  it  is  barbarous  in  others  to 

20  rally  him  for  natural  defects,  it  is  extremely  agreeable  when  he 
can  jest  upon  himself  for  them. 

Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband  >^  was  a  hero  in  this  kind, 
and  has  drawn  many  pleasantries  from  the  irregularity  of  his 
shape,  which  he  describes  as  very  much  resembling  the  letter  Z. 
He  diverts  himself  likewise  by  representing  to  his  reader  the 
make  of  an  engine  and  puUy,  with  which  he  used  to  take  off  his 
hat.  When  there  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  Nisage, 
and  the  owner  thinks  it  an  aspect  of  dignity,  he  must  be  of  very 
great  quality  to  be  exempt  from  raillery.     The  best  expedient, 

30  therefore,  is  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.  Prince  Harry  and 
Falstaff,  in  Shakspeare,  have  carried  the  ridicule  upon  fat  and 
lean  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Falstaff  is  humorously  called  wool- 
sack, bedpresser,  and  hill  of  flesh  ;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an 
elves-skin,  a  sheath,  a  bow-case,  and  a  tuck**.  There  is,  in 
several  incidents  of  the  conversation  between  them,the  jest  still 
kept  up  upon  the  person.     Great  tenderness  and  sensibility  in 
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this  point  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  self-love.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  face  °,  which 
is  not  quite  so  long  as  it  is  broad.  Whether  this  might  not 
partly  arise  from  my  opening  my  mouth  much  seldomer  than 
other  people,  and  by  consequence  not  so  much  lengthening  the 
fibres  of  my  visage,  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  determine.  However 
it  be,  I  have  been  often  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  shortness 
of  my  face,  and  was  formerly  at  great  pains  in  concealing  it  by 
wearing  a  periwig  with  a  high  fore-top,  and  letting  my  beard 
10  grow.  But  now  I  have  thoroughly  got  over  this  delicacy,  and 
could  be  contented  with  a  much  shorter,  provided  it  might 
qualify  me  for  a  member  of  the  merry  club,  which  the  following 
letter  gives  me  an  account  of.  I  have  received  it  from  Oxford, 
and  as  it  abounds  with  the  spirit  of  mirth  and  good  humour, 
which  is  natural  to  that  place,  I  shall  set  it  down  word  for  word 
as  it  came  to  me. 

*  Most  Profound  Sir, 

*  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in  the  last  of  your  specu- 
lations that  I  have  yet  seen,  by  your  specimen  upon  clubs, 

20  which  I  therefore  hope  you  will  continue,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  furnish  you  with  a  brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  perhaps, 
you  have  not  seen  in  your  travels,  unless  it  was  your  fortune  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  woody  parts  of  the  African  continent, 
in  your  journey  to  or  from  Grand  Cairo  \  There  have  arose  in 
this  university  (long  since  you  left  us  without  saying  any  thing) 
several  of  these  inferior  hebdomadal  societies,  as  the  Punning 
Club,  the  Witty  club,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  Handsome  club  ; 
as  a  burlesque  upon  which,  a  certain  merry  species,  that  seem 
to  have  come  into  the  world  in  masquerade,  for  some  years  last 

30  past  have  associated  themselves  together,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Ugly  club.  This  ill-favoured  iratemity  consists  of 
a  president  and  twelve  fellows  ;  the  choice  oi  which  is  not  con- 
fined by  patent  to  any  particular  foundation  (as  St.  John^s  men 
would  have  the  world  believe,  and  have  therefore  erected  a 
separate  society  within  themselves),  but  liberty  is  left  to  elect 
from  any  school  in  Great  Britain,  provided  the  candidates  be 
within  the  rules  of  the  club,  as  set  forth  in  a  table,  entitled.  The 
Act  of  Deformity :  a  clause  or  two  of  which  I  shall  transmit  to 
you. 
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'  t.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  withoiit  I 
visible  queerity  "  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar  ca 
of  which  ihe  president  and  officers  for  the 
determine,  and  the  president  to  have  the  cas 

'  2.  That  a  sinEular  regard  be  had  upon 
gibbosily"  of  the  gentlemen  that  offer  ihems 
kinsmen  j  or  to  the  obliquity  of  their  figi 

'  3.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be  eminently 

10  miscalculated,  whether  as  to  length  or  breadth,  he  shall  have  a 

just  pretence  to  be  elected. 

'  Lastly,  That  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more  competitors  fo£ 
the  same  vacancy,  ctcterii  paribus,  lie  that  has  the  thickest  bI  " 
to  have  the  preference. 

'  Every  fresh  member,  upon  his  first  nighi,  is  to  entertain  the 
company  with  adishof  cod-tish,  and  a  speech  in  praise  of  ,^sop°, 
whose  portraiture  they  have  in  full  proportion,  or  rather  dis- 
proporlion,  over  [he  chimney  ;  and  their  design  is,  as  soon  as 
their  funds  are  sufficient,  to  purchase  the  heads  of  Thersites", 
ID  Duns  Scolus  ■*,  Scarron,  Hudibras",  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
Oldham  ■■,  with  all  the  celebrated  ill  faces  of  antiquity,  as  furni- 
ture for  the  club-room. 

'As  ihey  have  always  been  professed  admirers  of  the  other 
sex,  so  they  unanimously  declare  that  they  will  give  all  possible 
encouragement  to  such  as  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  statute, 
though  none  yet  have  appeared  to  do  it. 

'The  worthy  president,  who  is  their  most  devoted  champion, 
has  lately  shown  me  two  copies  of  verses,  composed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  his  society  ;  the  first,  a  congratulatory  ode,  inscribed  to 
JO  Mrs,  Touchwood,  upon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore  teeth ;  the  other, 
a  panegyric  upon  Mrs.  Andiron's  left  shoulder.  Mrs.  Vitard 
(he  says),  since  the  small  pox,  has  grown  tolerably  ugly,  and  a 
top  toast  in  the  club;  but  I  never  heard  him  so  lavish  of  h~ 
fine  things,  as  upon  old  Nell  Trott,  who  continually  officiates  ■! 
their  tnble  ;  her  he  even  adores  and  extols  as  the  very  countCf 
part  of  Mother  Shipton  "  ;  in  short,  Nell  (says  he)  is 
extraordinary  works  of  nature  ;  but  as  for  complexion,  shape, 
and  features,  so  valued  by  others,  ihey  are  all  mere  outside  and 
symmetry,  which  is  his  aversion.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  diat 
40  the  president  is  a  lacetious  pleasant  gentleman,  and  n 
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so,  than  when  he  has  got  (as  he  calls  them)  his  dear  mummers 
about  him  ;  and  he  often  protests  it  does  him  good  to  meet  a 
fellow  with  a  right  genuine  grimace  in  his  air  (which  is  so  agree- 
able in  the  generality  of  the  French  nation) ;  and,  as  an  instance 
of  his  sincerity  in  this  particular,  he  gave  me  a  sight  of  a  list  in 
his  pocket  book  of  all  this  class,  who  for  these  five  years  have 
fallen  under  his  observation,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  in  the  rear  (as  one  of  a  promising  and  improving  aspect), 

'  Sir,  your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 
lo  'Alexander  Carbuncle.' 

'  Oxford,  March  12,  171 1.' 

Spectator^  No.  17.]  [March  20,  171 1. 


No.  63.    On  the  Mohock-Club j   Letter  from  Mrs,  Margaret 
dark, 

O  corvae  in  terns  animx,  et  ccdestium  inanes  1 

Pers.  Sat  ii  6x. 

*Mr.  Spectator, 

'  The  materials  you  have  collected  towards  a  general  history 
of  clubs,  make  so  bright  a  part  of  your  speculations,  that  1 
think  it  is  but  a  justice  we  all  owe  the  learned  world,  to  furnish 
you  with  such  assistance  as  may  promote  that  useful  work. 
For  this  reason  I  could  not  forbear  communicating  to  you 
some  imperfect  information  of  a  set  of  men  (if  you  will  allow 
them  a  place  in  that  species  of  being)  who  have  lately  erected 

30  themselves  into  a  nocturnal  fraternity,  under  the  title  of  the 
Mohock-club°,  a  name  borrowed  it  seems  from  a  sort  of  canni- 
bals in  India,  who  subsist  by  plundering  and  devouring  all 
the  nations  about  them.  The  president  is  styled  **  Emperor  of 
the  Mohocks  ; "  and  his  arms  are  a  Turkish  crescent,  which  his 
imperial  majesty  bears  at  present  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner engraved  upon  his  forehead.  Agreeable  to  their  name,  the 
avowed  design  of  their  institution  is  mischief ;  and  upon  this 
foundation  all  their  rules  and  orders  are  framed.  An  out- 
rageous ambition  of  doing  all  possible  hurt  to  their  fellow- 

30  creatures,  is  the  great  cement  of  their  assembly,  and  the  only 
qualification  required  in  the  members.    In  order  to  exert  this 
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principle  in  its  full  strength  and  perrection,  they  take  care  to 

drink  iheinselves  lo  a  pitch,  that  is,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
attending  to  any  motions  of  reason  or  humanity ;  then  make  a 
general  sally,  and  attack  all  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  walk 
the  streets  through  which  they  patrol  Some  are  knocked 
down,  others  slabbed,  others  cut  and  carbonadoed".  To  put 
the  watch  to  a  total  rout,  and  mortify  some  of  those  inoffensive 
militia,  is  reckoned  a  coup  d'itat.  The  particular  talents  by 
which  these  misanthropes  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 

lo  consist  in  the  various  kinds  of  barbarities  which  ihey  execute 
ufion  their  prisoners.  Some  are  celebrated  for  a  happy  deit- 
terity  in  lipping  the  lion  upon  them ;  which  is  performed  by 
squeezing  the  nose  flat  to  the  face,  and  boring  out  the  eyes 
with  their  fingers.  Others  are  called  the  dancing- masters,  and 
leach  their  scholars  to  cut  capers  ;  by  running  swords  through 
their  legs  ;  a  new  invention,  whether  originally  French  1  cannot 
telL  A  third  sort  are  the  lumblers",whoseofficeit  is  tosel  women 
on  their  heads.  But  these  I  forbear  to  mention,  because  they 
cannot  but  be  very  shocking  to  the  reader  as  wett  as  the  Spec- 

:o  taior.  In  this  manner  they  carry  on  a  war  against  mankind  ; 
and  by  the  standing  maxims  of  their  pohcy,  are  to  enter  into 
no  alliances  but  one,  and  that  is  olTensive  and  defensive  with 
all  bawdy-houses  in  general,  of  which  they  have  declared  them- 
selves protectors  and  guarantees. 

'  1  must  own.  Sir,  these  are  only  broken,  incoherent  memoirs 
of  this  wonderful  society  ;  but  they  are  the  best  I  have  been  yet 
able  10  procure  :  for,  being  but  of  late  established,  it  is  not  ripe 
for  a  just  history;  and,  to  be  serious,  the  chief  design  of  this 
trouble   is   to  hinder  it  from  ever  being  so.     You  have  been 

30  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  for  the  good  of  your  countrymen,  lo 
act,  under  the  character  of  Spectator,  not  only  the  part  of 
a  looker-on,  but  an  observer  of  their  actions  ;  and  whenever 
such  enormities  as  this  infest  the  town,  we  immediately  fly  to 
you  for  redress.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  some  thought- 
less youngsters,  out  of  a  false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  immo- 
derate fondness  to  be  distinguished  for  fellows  of  lire,  are 
insensibly  hurried  into  this  senseless,  scandalous  project.  Such 
will  probably  stand  corrected  by  your  reproofs,  especially  if  yoti 
inform  them,  that  it  is  not  courage  tor  half  a  score  of  fellows, 

40  mad  with  wine  and  lust,  to  set  upon  two  or  three  soberet  ll 
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themselves ;  and  that  the  manners  of  Indian  savages  are  not 
becomii^g  accomplishments  to  an  English  fine  gentleman. 
Such  of  them  as  have  been  bullies  and  scowerers°  of  a  long 
standing,  and  are  grown  veterans  in  this  kind  of  service,  are,  I 
fear,  too  hardened  to  receive  any  impressions  from  your  admo- 
nitions. But  I  beg  you  would  recommend  to  their  perusal 
your  ninth  Speculation.  They  may  there  be  taught  to  take 
warning  from  the  club  of  Duellists  ;  and  be  put  in  mind,  that 
the  conunon  fate  of  those  men  of  honour,  was  to  be  hanged. 

*o  *I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

*  Philanthropos. 
'March  10,  1712.* 

The  following  letter  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature  ;  but  I  add 
it  here,  that  the  reader  may  observe,  at  the  same  view,  how 
amiable  ignorance  may  be,  when  it  is  shown  in  its  simplicities  ; 
and  how  detestable  in  barbarities.  It  is  written  by  an  honest 
countryman  to  his  mistress,  and  came  to  the  hands  of  a  lady 
of  good  sense,  wrapped  about  a  thread-paper'^,  who  has  long 
so  kept  it  by  her  as  an  image  of  artless  love. 

*  To  her  I  very  much  resfecty  Mrs,  Margaret  dark, 

'Lovely,  and  O  that  I  could  write  loving  Mrs.  Margaret 
Clark  ^f  I  pray  you  let  affection  excuse  presumption.  Having 
been  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  your  sweet  countenance 
and  comely  body,  sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to  buy 
treacle  or  liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop,  I  am  so 
enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no  more  keep  close  my  flaming 
desire  to  become  your  servant.  And  I  am  the  more  bold 
now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self,  because  I  am  now  my  own 
30  man,  and  may  match  where  I  please ;  for  my  father  is  taken 
away ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  my  living,  which  is  ten  yard 
land"  and  a  house  ;  and  there  is  never  a  yard  land  in  our  field, 
but  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a  thief  is  worth 
a  halter,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  provided  for: 
besides,  I  have  good  household  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both 
brass  and  pewter >^,  linens  and  woollens ;  and  though  my  home 
be  thatched,  yet,  if  you  and  I  match,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
have  one  half  of  it  slated.    If  you  think  well  of  this  motion,  I 
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will  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as  my  new  clothes  are  made,  and 
hay-harvest  is  in.  I  could,  though  I  say  it,  have  good  ^  [matches 
in  our  town  ;  but  my  mother  (God's  peace  be  with  her)  charged 
me  upon  her  death-bed  to  marry  a  gentlewoman,  one  who  had 
been  well  trained  up  in  sewing  and  cookery.  I  do  not  think 
but  that  if  you  and  I  can  agree  to  marry,  and  lay  our  means 
together,  I  shall  be  made  grand  jury-man  e'er  two  or  three 
years  come  about,  and  that  will  be  a  great  credit  to  us.  If  I 
could  have  got  a  messenger  for  sixpence,  I  would  have  sent 
10  one  on  purpose,  and  some  trifle  or  other  for  a  token  of  my 
love ;  but  I  hope  there  is  nothing  lost  for  that  neither.  So 
hoping  you  will  take  this  letter  in  good  part,  and  answer  it 
with  what  care  and  speed  you  can, 

'  I  rest  and  remain, 

*  Yours,  if  my  own, 

'  Mr.  Gabriel  Bullock, 

'  now  my  father  is  dead. 
'  SwepstoUy  Leicestershire. 

'  When  the  coal  carts  come,  I  shall  send  oftener ;  and  may 
20  come  in  one  of  them  myself.'] 

Spectator^  No.  324.]  [March  27, 171a. 


No.  64.    On  Coffee  Houses;  Succession  of  Visitors;  Charctcter 
ofEubulus, 

Hominem  paginft  nostra  sapit. — Mart. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  Jurned_forjiiiith^l 
meetings  of  men^  or  assemblies  of  the  fair  sex,  to  delight  in 
thafsorTof  conversati6n  which.we  find  in  coflTee-houses.  Here 
a  man  of  ^iy  temper  is  in  his  element ;  for'  if  he  cannot  talk, 
he  can  still  be  more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well  as 
pleased  in  himself,  in  being  only  a  hearer.  ~^  "if^  a  s€cret 
known  but  to  i(ew,  yet  of  no  small  use  tn  the  conduct  of  life, 
that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's  conversation,  the  first  thing 
you  should  consider  is,  whether  he  has  a  great  inclination  to 
30  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  him.    The  latter  is  the  more 
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general  desire,  and  I  know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak 
«  word  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  obtain  daily 
favours,  but  still  practise  a  skilful  attention  to  whaiever  is 
uttered  by  those  with  whom  they  converse.  We  are  very 
curious  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  great  men  and  their 
clients;  but  Ihe  same  passions  and  interests  move  men  in 
lower  spheres ;  and  I  (that  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  make 
observations)  see. in  every  parish,  street,  lane,  and  alley,  of  ihis 
populous  city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his  court  and  his 
flatterers,  who  lay  snares  for  his  afleclion  and  favour  by  the 
same  arts  that  are  practised  upon  men  in  higher  stations. 

Id  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men  differ  rather  in  the 
time  of  day  in  which  they  make  a  ligure,  than  in  any  real 
greatness  above  one  another.  I,  who  am  at  the  coffee-house 
at  six  in  the  morning,  know  that  my  friend  Beaver,  the  haber- 
dasher", has  a  levee  of  more  undisscmbled  friends  and  admirers 
than  most  of  the  courtiers  or  generals  of  Great  Biitain.  Every 
man  about  him  has,  perhaps,  a.  newspaper  in  his  hand ;  but 
none  can  pretend  to  guess  what  step  will  be  taken  in  any  one 
court  of  Europe,  till  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down  his  pipe,  and 
declares  what  measures  ihc  allies  must  enter  into 
new  posture  of  affairs.  Our  coflec-house  is  near  o 
inns  of  court,  and  Beaver  has  the  audience  and  admiratioi? 
his  neighbours  from  six  til!  within  a.  quarter  of  eight,  at  which 
lime  he  is  interrupted  by  ihc  students  of  the  house ;  some  of 
whom  are  ready  dressed  for  Westminster  at  eight  in  a  morning, 
with  faces  as  busy  as  if  they  were  retained  in  every  cause  there ; 
and  others  come  in  their  night-gowns"  to  saunter  away  their 
time,  as  if  they  never  designed  to  go  thither.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  meet  in  any  of  my  walks,  objects  which  move  both  my 
Spleen  and  laughter  so  etTectually,  as  those  young  fellows  at  the 
Gieciaji,  Squire's,  Serle's",  and  all  other  coffee-houses  adjacent 
Ip  Ihe  law,  who  rise  early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  publish 
their  laziness.  One  would  think  these  young  virtuosos  take  a 
gay  cap  and  slippers,  with  a  scarf  and  party-coloured  gown, 
to  be  ensigns  of  dignity ;  for  the  vain  things  approach  each 
other  with  an  air,  which  shews  they  regard  one  another  for 
Ibeir  vestments.  I  have  observed,  that  the  superiority  among 
these  proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion.  The 
"cnllcman  in  ihe  strawberry  sash,  who  presic' 
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the  rest,  has,  it  seems,  subscribed  to  every  opera  this  last 
winter,  and  is  supposed  to  receive  favours  from  one  of  the 
actresses. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these  gentlemen  to  enjoy 
any  longer  the  pleasures  of  their  dishabille  with  any  manner 
of 'confidence,  they  give  place  to  men  who  have  business  or 
good  sense  in  their  faces,  and  come  to  the  coffee-house  either 
to  transact  afTairs,  or  enjoy  conversation.  The  persons  to 
whose  behaviour  and  discourse  I  have  most  regard,  are  such 

lo  as  are  between  these  two  sorts  of  men  ;  such  as  have  not 
spirits  too  active  to  be  happy  and  well  pleased  in  a  private 
condition,  nor  complexions  too  warm  to  make  them  neglect 
the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  Of  these  sort  of  men  consist 
the  worthier  part  of  mankind ;  of  these  are  all  good  fathers, 
generous  brothers,  friends,  and  faithful  subjects.  Their  enter- 
tainments are  derived  rather  from  reason  than  imagination ; 
which  is  the  cause  that  there  is  no  impatience  or  instability  in 
their  speech  or  action.  You  see  in  their  countenances  they  are 
at  home,  and  in  quiet  possession  of  their  present  instant  as  it 

20  passes,  without  desiring  to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  any  passion, 
or  prosecuting  any  new  design.  These  are  the  men  formed 
for  society,  and  those  little  communities  which  we  express  by 
the  word  neighbourhoods. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  all  that  live 
near  it,  who  are  thus  turned  to  relish  calm  and  ordinary  life. 
Eubulus  presides  over  the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  when  this 
assembly  of  men  meet  together.  He  enjoys  a  great  fortune 
handsomely,  without  launching  into  expense  ;  and  exerts  many 
noble  and  useful  qualities,  without  appearing  in  any  public 

30  employment.  His  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  serviceable  to 
all  that  think  fit  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  he  does  the  office 
of  a  counsel,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  not  only  without  the  profits  which  attend  such 
offices,  but  also  without  the  deference  and  homage  which  are 
usually  paid  to  them.  The  giving  of  thanks  is  displeasing  to 
him.  The  greatest  gratitude  you  can  shew  him  is,  to  let  him 
see  that  you  are  a  better  man  for  his  services ;  and  that  you 
arc  so  ready  to  oblige  others,  as  he  is  to  oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends,  he  lends  at  legal 

40  value  considerable  sums  which  he  might  highly  increase  by 
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rolling  in  the  public  stocks.  He  does  not  consider  in  whose 
hands  his  money  will  improve  most,  but  where  it  will  do  most 
good. 

Eubulus  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his  little  diurnal  au- 
dience, that  when  he  shakes  his  head  at  any  piece  of  public 
news,  they  all  of  them  appear  dejected ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
go  home  to  their  dinners  with  a  good  stomach  and  cheerful 
aspect  when  Eubulus  seems  to  intimate  that  things  go  well  °. 
Nay,  their  veneration  towards  him  is  so  great,  that  when  they 

lo  are  in  other  company  they  speak  and  act  after  him  ;  are  wise 
in  his  sentences,  and  are  no  sooner  sat  down  at  their  own 
tables,  but  they  hope  or  fear,  rejoice  or  despond,  as  they  saw 
him  do  at  the  coffee-house.  In  a  word,  every  man  is  Eubulus 
as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the  several  reigns  that 
succeed  each  other  from  day-break  till  dinner-time,  I  shall 
mention  the  monarchs  of  the  afternoon  on  another  occasion, 
and  shut  up  the  whole  series  of  them  with  the  history  of  Tom 
the  Tyr^nf ;  who,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  coffee-house, 

20  takes  the  government  upon  him  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives  his  orders  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  to  the  servants  below  him,  as  to  the  disposition  of 
liquors,  coal,  and  cinders. 

Spectator^  No.  49.]  [April  26,  171 1. 


TSLo.  55.  On  Don  Quixote^  and  a  Coffee- House  Politician. 

When  we  look  into  the  delightful  history  of  the  most  ingenious 
Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha,  and  consider  the  exercises  and 
manner  of  life  of  that  renowned  gentleman,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  exquisite  genius  and  discerning  spirit  of  Michael 
Cervantes  ;  who  has  not  only  painted  his  adventurer  with  great 
mastery  in  the  conspicuous  parts  of  his  story,  which  relate  to 
30  love  and  honour ;  but  also  intimated  in  his  ordinary  life,  in  his 
economy  and  furniture,  the  infallible  symptoms  he  gave  of  his 
growing  frenzy,  before  he  declared  himself  a  Knight  Errant. 
His  hall  was  furnished  with  old  lances,  halberds,  and  morions  ; 
his  food,  lentils ;  his  dress,  amorous.    He  slept  moderately,  rose 
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early,  and  spent  his  time  in  hunting.  When  by  watchfulness 
and  exercise  he  was  thus  qualified  for  the  hardships  of  his  in- 
tended peregrinations,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  fall  hard 
to  study ;  and  before  he  should  apply  himself  to  the  practical 
part,  get  into  the  methods  of  making  love  and  war  by  reading 
books  of  knighthood.  As  for  raising  tender  passions  in  him, 
Cervantes  reports'^,  that  he  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  a 
smooth  intricate  sentence;  and  when  they  listened  at  his  study- 
door,  they  could  frequently  hear  him  read  loud,  *  The  reason  of 

lo  the  unreasonableness,  which  against  my  reason  is  wrought,  doth 
so  weaken  my  reason,  as  with  all  reason  I  do  justly  complain  of 
your  beauty.'  Again,  he  would  pause  until  he  came  to  another 
charming  sentence,  and,  with  the  most  pleasing  accent  imagin- 
able, be  loud  at  a  new  paragraph  :  '  The  high  heavens,  which 
with  your  divinity,  do  fortify  you  divinely  with  the  stars,  make 
you  deserveress  of  the  deserts  that  your  greatness  deserves.* 
With  these  and  other  such  passages,  says  my  author,  the  poor 
gentleman  g^w  distracted,  and  was  breaking  his  brains  day  and 
night  to  understand  and  unravel  their  sense. 

20  As  much  as  the  case  of  this  distempered  knight  is  received  by 
all  the  reader^  of  his  history  as  the  most  incurable  and  ridiculous 
of  all  frenzies  ;  it  is  very  certain,  we  have  crowds  among  us  far 
gone  in  as  visible  a  madness  as  his,  though  they  are  not  observed 
to  be  in  that  condition.  As  great  and  useful  discoveries  are 
sometimes  made  by  accidental  and  small  beginnings,  I  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  epidemic  ill  of  this  sort,  by  falling 
into  a  coffee-house,  where  I  saw  my  friend  the  upholsterer**,  whose 
crack °  towards  politics  I  have  heretofore  mentioned.  This  touch 
in  the  brain  of  the  British  subject,  is  as  certainly  owing  to  the 

30  reading  newspapers,  as  that  of  the  Spanish  worthy  above- 
mentioned  to  the  reading  works  of  chivalry.  My  contem- 
poraries, the  novelists »»,  have,  for  the  better  spinning  out  para- 
graphs, and  working  down  to  the  end  of  their  columns,  a  most 
happy  art  in  saying  and  unsaying,  giving  hints  of  intelligence, 
and  interpretations  of  indifferent  actions,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  brains  of  ordinary  readers.  This  way  of  going  on  in  the 
words,  and  making  no  progress  in  the  sense,  is  more  particu- 
larly the  excellency  of  my  most  ingenious  and  renowned  fellow- 
labourer,  the  Post-man ;  and  it  is  to  this  talent  in  him  that  I 

40  impute  the  loss  of  my  upholsterer's  intellects.   That  unfortunate 
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tradesman  has,  for  years  past,  been  the  chief  orator  in  ragged 
assemblies,  and  the  reader  in  alley  coffee-houses.  He  was 
yesterday  surrounded  by  an  audience  of  that  sort,  among  whom 
I  sat  unobserved,  through  the  favour  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco,  and 
saw  him  with  the  Post-man  in  his  hand,  and  all  the  other  papers 
safe  under  his  elbow.  He  was  intermixing  remarks,  and  reading 
the  Paris  article  of  May  the  thirtieth,  which  says,  *  That  it  is 
given  out  that  an  express  arrived  this  day  with  advice,  that  the 
armies  were  so  near  in  the  plain  of  Lens,  that  they  cannonaded 

10  each  other.'  'Ay,  ay,  here  we  shall  have  sport'  '  And  that  it 
was  highly  probable  the  next  express  would  bring  us  an  account 
of  an  engagement.'  'They  are  welcome  as  soon  as  they  please.' 
'  Though  some  others  say  that  the  same  will  be  put  off  until  the 
second  or  third  of  June,  because  the  marshal  Villars  expects 
some  further  reinforcements  from  Germany,  and  other  parts, 
before  that  time.'  *  What  does  he  put  it  off  for  ?  Does  he  think 
our  horse  is  not  marching  up  at  the  same  time  ?  But  let  us  see 
what  he  says  further.'  *  They  hope  that  Monsieur  Albergotti  °, 
being  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  so  great  an  army,  will  make 

20  an  extraordinary  defence.*  *  Why  then.  I  find,  Albergotti  is  one 
of  those  that  love  to  have  a  great  many  on  their  side.  Nay,  I 
say  that  for  this  paper,  he  makes  the  most  natural  inferences  of 
any  of  them  all.'  *  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  uneasy  to  be 
without  any  command,  has  desired  leave  to  come  to  court,  to 

communicate  a  certain  project  to  his  majesty. Whatever  it 

be,  it  is  said,  that  prince  is  suddenly  expected  ;  and  then  we 
shall  have  a  more  certain  account  of  his  project,  if  this  report 
has  any  foundation.'  '  Nay,  this  paper  never  imposes  upon  us  ; 
he  goes  upon  sure  grounds  ;  for  he  will  not  be  positive  the 

30  elector  has  a  project,  or  that  he  will  come,  or  if  he  does  come  at 
all ;  for  he  doubts,  you  see,  whether  the  report  has  any  founda- 
tion.' 

What  makes  this  the  more  lamentable  is,  that  this  way  of 
writing  falls  in  with  the  imaginations  of  the  cooler  and  duller 
part  of  her  majesty's  subjects.  The  being  kept  up  with  one  line 
contradicting  another  ;  and  the  whole,  after  many  sentences  of 
conjecture,  vanishing  in  a  doubt  whether  there  is  any  thing  at 
all  in  what  the  person  has  been  reading,  puts  an  ordinary  head 
into  a  vertigo,  which  his  natural  dulness  would  have  secured 

40  him  from.  Next  to  the  labours  of  the  Post-man,  the  upholsterer 
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took  from  under  his  elbow  honest  Ichiibod  Dawks's  Letter',  and 
ihece,  among  other  speculations,  the  historian  takes  upon  him 
to  say,  '  That  it  is  discoursed  thai  there  will  be  a  battle  in  Flan- 
ders before  the  armies  separate,  and  many  will  have  it  to  be 
to-morrow,  the  great  battle  of  Ramillies  being  fought  on  a  Whit*  ' 
Sunday".'  A  gentleman,  who  was  a  wag  in  this  company,  laughed  I 
at  the  expressiori,  and  said, '  By  Mr.  Dawks's  favour,  I  warrant 
you,  if  we  meet  them  on  Whitsunday  or  Monday  we  shall  not 
stand  upon  the  day  with  them,  whether  it  be  before  or  after  the 

o  holidays.'  An  admirer  of  this  gentleman  stood  up,  and  told  & 
neighbour  at  a  distant  table  the  conceit ;  at  which  indeed  we 
were  all  very  merry.  These  reflections,  in  the  writers  of  the 
transactions  of  the  times,  seize  the  noddles  of  such  as  wetE  not 
bom  to  have  thoughts  of  their  own,  and  consequently  lay  a 
weight  upon  every  thing  which  they  read  in  print.  But  Mr, 
Dawks  concluded  his  paper  with  a  courteous  sentence,  which  was 
very  well  taken  and  applauded  by  the  whole  company.  'We 
wish,'  says  he, '  all  oar  customers  a  merry  Whitsuntide  and  many 
of  them.'     Honest  Ichabod  is  as  extraordinary  a  man  as  any  of 

o  our  fraternity,  and  as  particular.  His  style  is  a  dialect  between 
the  familiarity  of  talking  and  writing,  and  bis  letter  such  as  you 
cannot  distinguish  whether  print  or  manuscript ",  which  gives  m 
a  refreshment  of  the  idea  from  what  has  been  told  us  from  the 
press  by  others.  This  wishing  a  good  Tide  had  its  effect  upon 
us,  and  be  was  commended  for  his  salutation,  as  showing  as 
well  the  capacity  of  a  bell-man  as  3  historian.  My  distempered 
old  acquaintance  read,  in  the  next  pl.-icc,  the  account  of  the 
affairs  abroad  in  the  Courant  :  but  the  matter  was  told  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  these  wanderers  thought  there  was  no  news  in  it ; 

o  this  paper  differing  from  the  rest,  as  a  history  from  a  romance. 
The  tautology,  the  contradiction,  the  doubts,  and  wants  of  con- 
lirmalions,  are  what  keep  up  imaginary  entertainments  in  empiy 
heads  and  produce  neglect  of  their  own  affairs,  poverty,  and 
bankruptcy,  in  many  of  the  shop-statesmen  ;  but  turn  the 
imaginations  of  those  of  a  little  higher  orb  into  deliriumsof  dis- 
satisfaction, which  is  seen  in  acontinual  fret  upon  all  that  touches 
their  brains,  but  more  particularly  upon  any  advantage  obtained 
by  their  country,  where  they  are  considered  as  lunatics,  and 
therefore  tolerated  in  their  ravings. 

o      What  I  am  now  warning  the  people  of  is,  (hat  the  d 
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of  this  island  are  as  pernicious  to  weak  heads  in  England,  as 
ever  books  of  chivahy  to  Spain ;  and  therefore  shall  do  all  that 
in  me  lies,  with  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  imaginable,  to 
prevent  these  growing  evils.  A  flaming  instance  of  this  malady 
appeared  in  my  old  acquaintance  at  this  time,  who,  after  he  had 
done  reading  all  his  papers,  ended  with  a  thoughtful  air,  Mf 
we  should  have  a  peace,  we  should  then  know  for  certain  whether 
it  was  the  king  of  Sweden  that  lately  came  to  Dunkirk  ? '  I 
whispered  him,  and  desired  him  to  step  aside  a  little  with  me. 

10  When  I  had  opportunity,  I  decoyed  him  into  a  coach,  in  order 
for  his  more  easy  conveyance  to  Moor-fields.  The  man  went 
very  quietly  with  me  ;  and  by  that  time  he  had  brought  the 
Swede  from  the  defeat  by  the  czar  to  the  Boristhenes,  we  were 
passing  by  Will's  coffee-house,  where  the  man  of  the  house 
beckoned  to  us.  We  made  a  full  stop,  and  could  hear  from 
above  a  very  loud  swearing,  with  some  expressions  towards 
treason,  that  the  subject  in  France  was  as  free  as  in  England. 
His  distemper  would  not  let  him  reflect,  that  his  own  discourse 
was  argument  of  the  contrary.   They  told  him,  one  would  speak 

20  with  him  below.  He  came  immediately  to  our  coach-side.  I 
whispered  him,  *  that  I  had  an  order  to  carry  him  to  the  Bastile.' 
He  immediately  obeyed  with  great  resignation  :  for  to  this  sort 
of  lunatic,  whose  brain  is  touched  for  the  French,  the  name  of 
a  gaol  in  that  kingdom  has  a  more  agreeable  sound,  than  that 
of  a  paternal  seat  in  this  their  own  country.  It  happened  a  little 
unluckily  bringing  these  Icmatics  together,  for  they  immediately 
fell  into  a  debate  concerning  the  greatness  of  their  respective 
monarchs ;  one  for  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  other  for  the  grand 
monarque  of  France.     This  gentleman  from  Will's  is  now  next 

30  door  to  the  upholsterer,  safe  in  his  apartment  in  my  Bedlam, 
with  proper  medicaments,  and  the  Mercure  Gallant  to  soothe 
his  imagination  that  he  is  actually  in  France.  If  therefore  he 
should  escape  to  Covent-garden  again,  all  persons  are  desired 
to  lay  hold  of  him  and  deliver  him  to  Mr.  Morphew,  my  over- 
seer. At  the  same  time,  I  desire  all  true  subjects  to  forbear 
discourse  with  him,  any  otherwise  than,  when  he  begins  to  fight 
a  battle  for  France,  to  say, '  Sir,  I  hope  to  see  you  in  England.' 

TatUr^  No.  178.]  [May  30, 171a 
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No.  66.    On  the  Misbehaviour  of  Servants. 

Quid  domini  facient,  audent  cum  talia  fiires? 

ViRG.  Eel.  iii.  i6. 

*May  30,  171 1. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

*I  have  no  small  value  for  your  endeavours  to  lay  before 
the  world  what  may  escape  their  observation,  and  yet  highly 
conduces  to  their  service.  You  have,  I  think,  succeeded  very 
well  on  many  subjects  ;  and  seem  to  have  been  conversant  in 
very  different  scenes  of  life.  But  in  the  considerations  of  man- 
kind, as  a  Spectator,  you  should  not  omit  circumstances  which 
relate  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  world,  any  more  than  those 

10  which  concern  the  greater.  There  is  one  thing  in  particular, 
which  I  wonder  you  have  not  touched  upon — and  that  is  the 
general  corruption  of  manners  in  the  Servants  of  Great  Britain. 
I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen  many  nations,  but 
have  for  seven  years  last  past  resided  constantly  in  London  or 
within  twenty  miles  of  it.  In  this  time  I  have  contracted  a 
numerous  acquaintance  among  the  best  sort  of  people,  and 
have  hardly  found  one  of  them  happy  in  their  servants.  This 
is  matter  of  great  astonishment  to  foreigners,  and  all  such 
as  have  visited  foreign  countries ;  especially  since  we  cannot 

20  but  observe,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  servants 
have  those  privileges  and  advantages  as  in  England.  They 
have  no  where  else  such  plentiful  diet,  large  wages,  or  indulgent 
liberty.  There  is  no  place  where  they  labour  less,  and  yet 
where  they  are  so  little  respectful,  more  wasteful,  more  negli- 
gent, or  where  they  so  frequently  change  their  masters.  To 
this  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  frequent  robberies  and 
losses  which  we  suffer  on  the  high  road  and  in  our  own  houses. 
That  indeed  which  gives  me  the  present  thought  of  the  kind  is, 
that  a  careless  groom  of  mine  has  spoiled  me  the  prettiest  pad 

30  in  the  world  with  only  riding  him  ten  miles  ;  and  I  assure  you, 
if  I  were  to  make  a  register  of  all  the  horses  I  have  known 
thus  abused  by  the  negligence  of  servants,  the  number  would 
mount  a  regiment.     I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  observa- 
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tions,  that  we  may  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  or  that  we 
roasters  may  enter  into  measures  to  reform  them.  Pray  give 
us  a  speculation  in  general  about  servants,  and  you  make  me 

*  Yours, 

*.  Philo-Britannicus. 

*  P.S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention  of  grooms  in  particular.' 

This  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  desirous  that  I  should 
write  a  satire  upon  grooms,  has  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  his 
resentment ;  and  I  know  no  evil  which  touches  all  mankind  so 

10  much  as  this  of  the  misbehaviour  of  servants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly  upon  men-ser\'ants  ; 
and  I  can  attribute  the  licentiousness  which  has  at  present 
prevailed  among  them,  to  nothing  but  what  a  hundred  before 
me  have  ascribed  it  to,  the  custom  of  giving  board-wages. 
This  one  instance  of  false  economy  is  sufficient  to  debauch 
the  whole  nation  of  servants,  and  makes  them  as  it  were  but 
for  some  part  of  their  time  in  that  quality.  They  are  either 
attending  in  places  where  they  meet  and  run  into  clubs,  or  else, 
if  they  wait  at  taverns,  they  eat  after  their  masters,  and  reserve 

20  their  wages  for  other  occasions.  From  hence  it  arises,  that 
they  are  but  in  a  lower  degree  what  their  masters  themselves 
are  ;  and  usually  affect  an  imitation  of  their  manners  :  and  you 
have  in  liveries,  beaux,  fops,  and  coxcombs,  in  as  high  perfec- 
tion as  among  people  that  keep  equipages.  It  is  a  common 
humour  among  the  retinue  of  people  of  quality,  when  they  are 
in  their  revels — that  is,  when  they  are  out  of  their  masters' 
sight — to  assume  in  a  humorous  way  the  names  and  titles 
of  those  whose  liveries  they  wear.  By  which  means,  characters 
and  distinctions  become  so  familiar  to  them,  that  it  is  to  this, 

30  among  other  causes,  one  may  impute  a  certain  insolence  among 
our  servants,  that  they  take  no  notice  of  any  gentleman,  though 
they  know  him  ever  so  well,  except  he  is  an  acquaintance  of 
their  master. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at  liberty,  without 
scandal,  to  dine,  if  I  think  fit,  at  a  common  ordinary,  in  the 
meanest  as  well  as  the  most  sumptuous  house  of  entertain- 
ment. Falling  in  the  other  day  at  a  victualling-house  near  the 
house  of  peers,  I  heard  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the  land- 
lady at  the  bar,  that  my  lord  bishop  swore  he  would  throw  her 
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out  at  window,  if  she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer,  and 
that  my  lord  duke  would  have  a  double  mug  of  purl.  My 
surprise  was  increased, in  hearing  loud  and  rustic"  voices  speak 
and  answer  to  each  other  upon  the  public  affairs,  by  the  names  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  our  nobility ;  till  of  a  sudden  one  came 
running  in,  knd  cried  the  house  was  rising.  Down  came  all  the 
company  together,  and  away !  The  alehouse  was  immediately 
filled  with  clamour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  marquis  of 
such  a  place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such  an  earl,  three  quarts  to 

I  o  my  new  lord  for  wetting  his  title,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  thing 
too  notorious  to  mention  the  crowd  of  servants,  and  their 
insolence,  near  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  stairs  towards 
the  supreme  assembly,  where  there  is  a  universal  mockery  of 
all  order,  such  riotous  clamour  and  licentious  confusion,  that 
one  would  think  the  whole  nation  lived  in  jest,  and  that  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  rule  and  distinction  among  us. 

The  next  place  of  resort,  wherein  the  servile  world  are  let 
loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde-park,  while  the  gentry  are  at 
the  Ring**.     Hither  people  bring  their  lackeys  out  of  state,  and 

20  here  it  is  that  all  they  say  at  their  tables,  and  act  in  their 
houses,  is  communicated  to  the  whole  town.  There  are  men 
of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life  ;  and  mixing  with  these  people  at 
their  diversions,  I  have  heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well 
rallied,  and  insolence  and  pride  exposed  (allowing  for  their 
want  of  education)  with  as  much  humour  and  good  sense,  as 
in  the  politest  companies.  It  is  a  general  observation,  that  all 
dependants  run  in  some  measure  into  the  manner^  and  be- 
haviour of  those  whom  they  serve.  You  shall  frequently  meet 
with  lovers  and  men  of  intrigue  among  the  lackeys  as  well  as 

50  at  White's**  or  in  the  side-boxes**.  I  remember  once  some  years 
ago  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  footman  to  a  captain  of  the 
guards  used  frequently,  when  his  master  was  out  of  the  way,  to 
carry  on  amours  and  make  assignations  in  his  master's  clothes. 
The  fellow  had  a  very  good  person,  and  there  were  very  many 
women  who  think  no  further  than  the  outside  of  a  gentleman  : 
besides  which,  he  was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as  the  colonel 
himself:  I  say,  thus  qualified,  the  fellow  could  scrawl  billets^ 
doux  so  well,  and  furnish  a  conversation  on  common  topics, 
that  he  had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  deal  of  good  business  on  his 

40  hands.     It  happened  one  day  that,  coming  down  a  tavern 
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stairs,  in  his  master's  fine  guard-coat,  with  a  well-dressed 
woman  masked,  he  met  the  colonel  coming  up  with  other 
company  ;  but  with  a  ready  assurance  he  quitted  his*  lady,  came 
up  to  him,  and  said,  *  Sir,  I  know  you  have  too  much  respect 
for  yourself  to  cane  me  in  this  honourable  habit.  But  you  see 
there  is  a  lady  in  the  case°,  and  I  hope  on  that  score  also  you  will 
put  off  your  anger  till  I  have  told  you  all  another  time.'  After 
a  little  pause  the  colonel  cleared  up  his  countenance,  and  with 
an  air  of  familiarity  whispered  his  man  apart.  '  Sirrah,  bring 
10  the  lady  with  you  to  ask  pardon  for  you  : '  then  aloud, '  Look 
to  it.  Will,  111  never  forgive  you  else.'  The  fellow  went  back 
to  his  mistress,  and  telling  her,  with  a  loud  voice  and  an  oath. 
That  was  the  honestest  fellow  in  the  world,  conveyed  her  to 
a  hackney-coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by  servants  in  the 
places  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  in  the  theatres,  of  which 
masters  are  generally  the  occasions,  are  too  various  not  to  need 
being  resumed  on  another  occasion. 

Spectator^  No.  88.]  [June  11,  17 11. 


ITo.  67.    On  Masters  and  Mistresses;  Letters  from  Ralph  Valet 
and  Patience  Giddy, 

At  hsec  etiam  servis  semper  libera  fuemnt,  timerent,  gauderent,  dole- 
rent,  SQO  potius  quam  alterios  arbitrio. — TULL.  EpisL 

• 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  me,  that  I  find  so  many  complaints 
20  from  the  part  of  mankind  whose  portion  it  is  to  live  in  servitude, 
that  those  whom  they  depend  upon  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
even  as  happy  as  their  condition  will  admit  of.  There  are,  as 
these  unhappy  correspondents  inform  me,  masters  who  are 
offended  at  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  think  a  servant  is 
broke  loose  from  them,  if  he  does  not  preserve  the  utmost 
awe  in  their  presence.  There  is  one  who  says,  if  he  looks 
satisfied  his  master  asks  him,  *  What  makes  him  so  pert  this 
morning?'  if  a  little  sour,  *Hark  ye  sirrah,  are  not  you  paid 
your  wages?'  The  poor  creatures  live  in  the  most  extreme 
30  misery  together ;  the  master  knows  not  how  to  preserve  respect. 
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nor  the  scT\'ant  how  lo  give  it.  Ii  seems  this  person  is  of  so 
su[lcn  a.  nature  that  he  knows  but  liiile  saiisfa.ction  in  the  midst 
of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  secretly  frets  to  see  any  appearance 
of  content  in  one  that  lives  upon  the  hundredth  part  of  his 
income,  who  le  unhappy  in  the  possession  of  ihe  whole. 
Uneasy  persons,  who  cannot  possess  their  own  minds,  vent 
their  spleen  upon  all  who  depend  upon  them ;  which,  I  ihink, 
is  expressed  in  a  lively  manner  in  the  following  letters  :- 
'Sm,  August  2,  17 

o  '  I  have  read  your  Spectator"  of  the  third  of  the  last 
and  wish  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  preferred  to  s( 
good  a  master  as  Sir  Roger.  The  character  of  my  master 
the  very  reverse  of  that  good  and  gentle  knight's.  All  his 
directions  are  given,  and  his  mind  revealed  by  way  of  con- 
traries :  as  when  any  thing  is  to  be  remembered,  with  a  peculiar 
cast  of  face  he  cries,  "Be  sure  to  forget  now."  If  I  am  to  make 
haste  back,  "  Do  not  come  these  two  hours ;  be  sure  to  call 
by  the  way  upon  some  of  your  companions."  Then  another 
excellent  way  of  his  is,  if  he  sets  mc  any  thing  to  do,  which  he 

o  knows  must  necessarily  take  up  half  a  day,  he  calls  ten  limes 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  know  whether  I  have  done  yet. 
This  is  his  manner ;  and  the  same  perverseness  runs  through 
all  his  actions,  according  as  the  circumstances  vary.  Besides 
all  this,  be  is  so  suspicious,  that  he  submits  himself  to  the 
drudgery  of  a  spy.  He  is  as  unhappy  himself  as  he  makes 
his  servants ;  he  is  constantly  watching  us,  and  we  differ  no 
more  in  pleasure  and  liberty  than  as  a  gaoler  and  a  prisoner. 
He  lays  traps  for  faults  ;  and  no  sooner  makes  a  discovery,  but 
falls  into  such  language,  as  1  am  more  ashamed  of  for  coming 

o  from  him,  than  for  being  directed  to  me.  This,  Sir,  is  a  short 
sketch  of  a  master  I  have  served  upwards  of  nine  years  ;  and 
though  I  have  never  wronged  him,  I  confess  my  despair  of 
pleasing  him  has  very  much  abated  my  endeavour  to  do  it. 
If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  steal  a  sentence  out  of  my  master's 
Clarendon,  I  shall  tell  you  my  case  in  a  word,  "being  used 
worse  thaa  I  deser^'ed,  I  cared  less  to  deserve  well  than  I  had 


'  Ralph  Valet.' 
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*  Dear  Mr.  Specter, 

'  I  am  the  next  thing  to  a  lady's  woman,  and  am  under  both 
my  lady  and  her  woman.  I  am  so  used  by  them  both,  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  them  in  the  Specter.  My  lady 
herself  is  of  no  mind  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  her 
woman  is  of  twenty  minds  in  a  moment  My  lady  is  one  that 
never  knows  what  to  do  with  herself ;  she  pulls  on  and  puts  off 
every  thing  she  wears  twenty  times  before  she  resolves  upon 
it  for  that  day.     I  stand  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  reach 

10  things  to  her  woman.  When  my  lady  asks  for  a  thing,  I  hear, 
and  have  half  brought  it,  when  the  woman  meets  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  to  receive  it,  and  at  that  instant  she  says, 
'*  No,  she  will  not  have  it."  Then  I  go  back,  and  her  woman 
comes  up  to  her,  and  by  this  time  she  will  have  that  and  two 
or  three  things  more  in  an  instant.  The  woman  and  I  run  to 
each  other ;  I  am  loaded  and  delivering  the  things  to  her,  when 
my  lady  says  she  wants  none  of  all  these  things,  and  we  are 
the  dullest  creatures  in  the  world,  and  she  the  unhappiest 
woman  living,  for  she  shall  not  be  drest  in  any  time.    Thus 

30  we  stand,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  our  good  lady,  with 
all  the  patience  in  the  world,  tells  us  as  plain  as  she  can  speak, 
that  she  will  have  temper  because  we  have  no  manner  of  im- 
derstanding ;  and  begins  again  to  dress,  and  see  if  we  can  find 
out,  of  ourselves,  what  we  are  to  do.  When  she  is  dressed  she 
goes  to  dinner,  and  after  she  has  disliked  every  thing  there, 
she  calls  for  her  coach,  then  commands  it  in  again,  and  then 
she  will  not  go  out  at  all,  and  then  will  go,  too,  and  orders  the 
chariot.  Now,  good  Mr.  Specter,  I  desire  you  would,  in  the 
behalf  of  all  who  serve  froward  ladies,  give  out  in  your  paper, 

30  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  allowing  time  for  it,  and  that 

one  cannot  be  back  again  with  what  one  was  sent  for,  if  one  is 

called  back  before  one  can  go  a  step  for  that  they  want.    And 

if  you  please,  let  them  know  that  all  mistresses  are  as  like  as 

all  servants. 

*  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

*  Patience  Giddy.* 

These  are  great  calamities ;  but  I  met  the  other  day  in  the 
Five  fields »,  towards  Chelsea,  a  pleasanter  tyrant  than  either 
of  the  above  represented.    A  fat  fellow  was  puffing  on  in  his 
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open  waistcoat ;  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  a  livery,  carrying  after 
him  his  cloak,  upper  coat,  hat,  wig,  and  sword.  The  poor  lad 
was  ready  to  sink  with  the  weight,  and  could  not  keep  up  with 
his  master,  who  turned  back  every  half  furlong,  and  wondered 
what  made  the  lazy  young  dog  lag  behind. 

There  is  something  very  unaccountable,  that  people  cannot 
put  themselves  in  the  condition  of  the  persons  below  them, 
when  they  consider  the  commands  they  give.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  common,  than  to  see  a  fellow  (who  if  he  were 

ID  reduced  to  it,  would  not  be  hired  by  any  man  living)  lament 
that  he  is  troubled  with  the  most  worthless  dogs  in  nature. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  running  too  far  out  of  common  life  to 
urge,  that  he  who  is  not  master  of  himself  and  his  own 
passions,  cannot  be  a  proper  master  of  another.  Equanimity 
in  a  man's  own  words  and  actions,  will  easily  diffuse  itself 
through  his  whole  family.  Pamphilio  has  the  happiest  house- 
hold of  any  man  I  know,  and  that  proceeds  from  the  humane 
reg^d  he  has  to  them  in  their  private  persons,  as  well  as  in 
respect  that  they  are  his  servants.    If  there  be  any  occasion, 

20  wherein  they  may  in  themselves  be  supposed  to  be  unfit  to 
attend  their  master's  concerns  by  reason  of  any  attention  to 
their  own,  he  is  so  good  as  to  place  himself  in  their  condition. 
I  thought  it  very  becoming  in  him,  when  at  dinner  the  other 
day,  he  made  an  apology  for  want  of  more  attendants.  He 
said,  *  One  of  my  footmen  is  gone  to  the  wedding  of  his  sister, 
and  the  other  I  do  not  expect  to  wait,  because  his  father  died 
but  two  days  ago.' 

SpectcUoTy  No.  137.]  [August  7, 171 1. 


No.  58.     On  Testimonials  and  Recommendatory  Epistles. 

Qualem  commendes,  etiam  atque  etiam  aspice,  ne  mox 
Incutiaut  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. — UoR.  Ep.  i.  18,  76. 

It  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculation  to  consider  the 

recommendatory  epistles  that  pass  round  this  town  from  hand 

30  to  hand,  and  the  abuse  people  put  upon  one  another  in  that 

kind.     It  is  indeed  come  to  that  pass^  that,  instead  of  being  the 
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testimony  of  merit  in  the  person  recommended,  the  true  read- 
ing of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is, '  The  bearer  hereof  is  so  uneasy  to 
me,  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  charity  in  you  to  take  him  off  my 
hands  ;  whether  you  prefer  him  or  not,  it  is  all  one  ;  for  I  have 
no  manner  of  kindness  for  him,  or  obligation  to  him  or  his ; 
and  do  what  you  please  as  to  that.'  As  negligent  as  men  are 
in  this  respect,  a  point  of  honour  is  concerned  in  it ;  and  there 
is  nothing  a  man  should  be  more  ashamed  of,  than  passing  a 
worthless  creature  into  the  service  or  interests  of  a  man  who 

lo  has  never  injured  you.  The  women  indeed  are  a  little  too  keen 
in  their  resentments  to  trespass  often  this  way  :  but  you  shall 
sometimes  know,  that  the  mistress  and  the  maid  shall  quarrel, 
and  give  each  other  very  free  language,  and  at  last  the  lady 
shall  be  pacified  to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very 
good  word  to  any  body  else.  Hence  it  is  that  you  see,  in  a 
year  and  a  half  s  time,  the  same  face  a  domestic  in  all  parts 
of  the  town.  Good-breeding  and  good-nature  lead  people  in  a 
great  measure  to  this  injustice :  when  suitors  of  no  consider- 
ation will  have  confidence  enough  to  press  upon  their  superiors, 

20  those  in  power  are  tender  of  speaking  the  exceptions  they  have 
against  them,  and  are  mortgaged  into  promises  out  of  their 
impatience  of  importunity.  In  this  latter  case,  it  would  be  a 
very  useful  inquiry  to  know  the  history  of  recommendations. 
There  are,  you  must  know,  certain  abettors  of  this  way  of 
torment,  who  make  it  a  profession  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
candidates.  These  gentlemen  let  out  their  impudence  to  their 
clients,  and  supply  any  defective  recommendation,  by  inform- 
ing how  such  and  such  a  man  is  to  be  attacked.  They  will  tell 
you,  get  the  least  scrap  from  Mr.  Such-a-one,  and  leave  the 

30  rest  to  them.  When  one  of  these  undertakers  has  your  busi- 
ness in  hand,  you  may  be  sick,  absent  in  town  or  country,  and 
the  patron  shall  be  worried,  or  you  prevail.  I  remember  to 
have  been  shown  a  gentleman  some  years  ago,  who  punished  a 
whole  people  for  their  facility  in  giving  their  credentials.  This 
person  had  belonged  to  a  regiment  which  did  duty  in  the  West 
Indies,  and,  by  the  mortality  of  the  place,  happened  to  be  com- 
manding-officer in  the  colony.  He  oppressed  his  subjects  with 
great  frankness,  till  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  heartily 
hated  by  every  man  under  his  command.  When  he  had  carried 

40  his  point  to  be  thus  detestable,  in  a  pretended  fit  of  dishumour, 

o 
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own  testimonials. 

Such  a.  rebuke 

menders,  in  the 

a.n(ilber ;  but  Iio 


and  feigned  uneasiness  of  tiling  where  he  found  he  wu  so 
universally  unacceptable,  he  communicated  to  the  chief  inhabit- 
ants a  design  he  had  to  return  for  England,  provided  Ihey 
would  give  him  ample  testimonials  of  their  approbation.  The 
planters  came  into  it  to  a  man,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  de- 
serving the  quite  contrary,  the  words  justice,  generosity,  and 
courage,  were  inserted  in  his  commission,  not  omitting  the 
general  good-liking  of  people  of  all  conditions  in  the  colony. 
The  gentleman  returns  for  England,  and  within  a  few  months 
o  after  came  back  to  them  their  governor,  on  the  strength  of  their 

as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to  easy  recom- 
ordinary  course  of  things,  from  one  hand  to 
w  would  a  man  bear  to  have  it  said  to  him, 
'  The  person  I  took  into  confidence  on  the  credit  you  gave  him, 
has  proved  false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered  any  way  the 
character  you  gave  me  of  him  V 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that  rake  Jack 
Toper  of  the  Temple,  for  an  honest  scrupulousness  in  this  point, 
o  A  friend  of  his  meeting  with  a  servant  that  had  formerly  lived 
with  Jack,  and  having  a  mind  to  take  him,  sent  to  him  to  know 
what  faults  the  fellow  had,  since  he  could  not  please  such  a 
canless  fellow  as  he  was.     His  answer  was  as  follows : — 
'Sir, 
'Thomas  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  away  because  be 
was  too  good  for  me.    You  know  I  liye  in  taverns ;  he  is  an 
orderly  sober  rascal,  and  thinks  much  to  sleep  in  an  entry  until 
two  in  the  morning.     He  told  me  one  day,  when  he  was  dress- 
ing me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before  now,  since  I 
o  went  ta  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  supper  at  two  in  the 
morning.    We  were  coming  down  Essex-street  one  night  a  little 
flustered,  and  I  was  giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch  ; 
he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  against  the  law.    You 
that  are  married,  and  live  one  day  after  another  the  same  way, 
and  so  on  the  whole  week,  I  dare  say  will  like  him,  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  have  his  meat  in  due  season,    The  fellow  is  certaialx_ 
very  honest.     My  service  to  your  lady.    Yours, 

*J.  T.' 
Now  ihis  was  very  fair  dealing.    Jack  knew  veiy  wdl,  tl 
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though  the  love  of  order  made  a  man  very  awkward  in  his 
equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality  among  the  queer  people  who 
live  by  rule ;  and  had  too  much  good  sense  and  good-nature  to 
let  the  fellow  starve,  because  he  was  not  fit  to  attend  his 
vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.  You  will  see  in  that  letter  a 
slowness  to  ask  a  favour,  a  strong  reason  for  being  unable  to 
deny  his  good  word  any  longer,  and  that  it  is  a  service  to  the 
10  person  to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  with  what  is  asked : 
all  which  are  necessary  circumstances,  both  in  justice  and  good- 
breeding,  if  a  man  would  ask  so  as  to  have  reason  to  complain 
of  a  denial ;  and  indeed  a  man  should  not  in  strictness  ask 
otherwise.  In  hop^s  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  perfectly 
understood  how  to  live  with  great  men,  may  have  a  good  effect 
towards  amending  this  facility  in  people  of  condition,  and  the 
confidence  of  those  who  apply  to  them  without  merit,  I  have 
translated  the  epistle^* 

*To  Claudius  Nero, 

20  *SlR, 

^Septimius,  who  waits  upon  you  with  this,  is  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  place  you  are  pleased  to  allow  me  in  your 
friendship.  For  when  he  beseeches  me  to  recommend  him  to 
your  notice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who 
are  delicate  in  the  choice  of  your  friends  and  domestics,  he 
knows  oar  intimacy,  and  understands  my  ability  to  serve  him 
better  than  I  do  myself.  I  have  defended  myself  against  his 
ambition  to  be  yours,  as  long  as  I  possibly  could ;  but  fearing 
the  imputation  of  hiding  my  power  in  you  out  of  mean  and 
30  selfish  considerations,  I  am  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  give  you 
this  trouble.  Thus  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  greater  fault,  I 
have  put  on  this  confidence.  If  you  can  forgive  this  transgres- 
sion of  modesty  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  receive  this  gentleman 
into  your  interests  and  friendship,  and  take  it  from  me  that  he 
b  an  honest  and  a  brave  man.' 

Spectator^  No.  493.]  [beptember  25, 17 12. 
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Wo.  59.    On  Improper  Modes  of  Address  j  Character  of  Tom 
Courtly. 

Gaadent  praenomine  molles 

Anriculse.  HoR.  Sat  iL  5.  32. 

Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen  from  the  im- 
proper manner  of  address  in  common  speedi,  between  persons 
of  the  same  or  of  different  quality.  Among  these  errors,  there 
is  none  greater  than  that  of  the  impertinent  use  of  Title,  and  a 
paraphrastical  way  of  saying,  You.  I  had  the  curiosity  the 
other  day  to  follow  a  crowd  of  people  near  Billingsgate,  who 
were  conducting  a  passionate  woman  that  sold  fish  to  a  magis- 
trate, in  order  to  explain  some  words,  which  were  ill  taken  by 
one  of  her  own  quality  and  profession  in  the  public  market. 

10  When  she  came  to  make  her  defence,  she  was  so  full  of, '  His 
Worship,'  and  of,  *If  it  should  please  his  Honour,'  that  we 
could,  for  some  time,  hardly  hear  any  other  apology  she  made 
for  herself,  than  that  of  atoniilg  for  the  ill  language  she  had 
been  accused  of  towards  her  neighbour,  by  the  great  civilities 
she  paid  to  her  judge.  But  this  extravagance  in  her  sense  of 
doing  honour  was  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  her 
many  rings  on  each  finger  were  worn  as  instances  of  finery  and 
dress.  The  vulgar  may  thus  heap  and  huddle  terms  of  respect, 
and  nothing  better  be  expected  from  them  ;  but  for  people  of 

20  rank  to  repeat  appellatives  insignificantly,  is  a  folly  not  to  be 
endured,  neither  with  regard  to  our  time,  or  our  understanding. 
It  is  below  the  dignity  of  speech  to  extend  it  with  more  words 
or  phrases  than  are  necessary  to  explain  ourselves  with  ele- 
gance :  and  it  is,  methinks,  an  instance  of  ignorance,  if  not  of 
servitude,  to  be  redundant  in  such  expressions. 

I  waited  upon  a  man  of  quality  some  mornings  ago.  He 
happened  to  be  dressing ;  and  his  shoe-maker  fitting  him,  told 
him, '  that  if  his  Lordship  would  please  to  tread  hard,  or  that  if 
his  Lordship  would  stamp  a  little,  his  Lordship  would  find  his 

30  Lordship's  shoe  will  sit  as  easy  as  any  piece  of  work  his  Lord- 
ship should  see  in  England.'  As  soon  as  my  lord  was  dressed, 
a  gentleman  approached  him  with  a  very  good  air,  and  told 
him,  *  he  had  an  affair  which  had  long  depended  in  the  lower 
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courts  ;  which,  through  the  inadvertency  of  his  ai 
one  side,  and  the  ill  arts  of  Ihelr  adversaries  on  the  other,  could 
not  possibly  be  settled  according  to  the  rules  of  the  lower 
courts;  that,  therefore,  he  designed  to  bring  his  cause  before 
ihe  House  of  Lords  next  session,  where  he  should  be  glad  if  his 
Lordship  should  happen  to  be  present ;  for  he  doubted  not  but 
his  cause  would  be  approved  by  all  rnen  of  justice  and  honour." 
In  this  place  the  word  Lordship  was  gracefully  inserted  ;  be- 
cause it  was  applied  to  him  in  that  circumstance  wherein  his 

lo  quality  was  the  occasion  of  the  discourse,  and  wherein  it  was 
most  use^  to  the  one,  and  most  honourable  to  the  other. 

This  way  is  so  far  from  being  disrespeaful  to  the  honour  of 
nobles,  that  it  is  an  expedient  for  using  them  with  greater 
deference.  I  would  not  put  Lordship  to  a  man's  hat,  gloves, 
wig,  or  cane ;  but  lo  desire  his  Lordship's  favour,  his  Lordship's 
judgment,  or  his  Lordship's  patronage,  is  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, which  expresses  an  alliance  between  his  quality  and  his 
meriL  It  is  this  knowledge,  which  distinguished  the  discourse 
of  the  shoe-maker  from  that  of  the  gentleman.     The  highest 

ao  point  of  good-breeding,  if  any  one  can  hit  il,  is  to  show  a  very 
nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and,  with  that  in  your  heart, 
express  your  value  for  the  man  above  you. 

Bui  the  silly  humour  lo  the  contrary  has  so  much  prevailed, 
that  the  slavish  addition  of  title  enervates  discourse,  and  renders 
the  application  of  it  almost  ridiculous.  We  writers  of  diumals 
are  nearer  in  our  style  to  that  of  common  talk  than  any  other 
writers,  by  which  means  we  use  words  of  respect  sometimes 
very  unfortunately.  The  Postman,  who  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  our  fraternity,  fell  into  this  misfortune  yesterday  in 

JO  his  paragraph  from  Berlin  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  July.  '  Count 
Waitembourg,'  says  he,  '  great  chamberlain,  and  chief  minister 
of  this  court,  who  on  Monday  last  accompanied  the  king  of 

1  Prussia  to  Oranienburg,  was  taken  so  very  ill,  that  on  Wednes- 
day bis  life  was  despaired  of ;  and  we  had  a  report,  that  his 
Excellency  was  dead.' 
I  humbly  presume  that  it  flattens  the  narration,  to  say  his 
Excellency  in  a  case  which  is  common  to  all  men  ;  except  you 
would  infer  what  is  not  to  be  inferred,  to  wit,  that  the  author 
designed  to  say, '  all  wherein  he  excelled  othen  was  departed 
m  «o  from  him.' 
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Were  distinctions  used  according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and 
sense,  those  additions  to  men's  names  would  be,  as  they  were 
first  intended,  signilicanC  of  their  worth,  and  noi  their  persons  ; 
so  that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  proper  to  say,  'The  man  is 
dead  ;  but  his  Excellency  will  never  die.'  It  is,  methinks,  very 
unjust  to  laugh  at  a  Quaker,  because  he  has  taken  up  a  resolu- 
tion to  treat  you  with  a  word,  Ibe  most  expressive  of  com- 
plaisance that  can  be  thought  of  and  with  an  air  of  ^od-nature 
and  charily  calls  you  Friend.     1  say,  it  is  very  unjust  to  rally 

o  him  for  this  term  lo  a  stranger,  when  you  yourself,  in  all  your 
phrases  of  distinction,  confound  phrases  of  honour  into  Do  use 
at  all. 

Tom  Courtly,  who  is  the  pink  of  courtesy,  is  an  instance  of 
how  little  moment  an  un distinguishing  application  of  sounds  of 
honour  are  to  those  who  understand  themselves.  Tom  never 
fails  of  paying  his  obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has 
title  or  office  to  make  him  conspicuous  ;  hul  his  deference  is 
wholly  given  to  outward  considerations.  I,  who  knew  him.  can 
tell  him  within  half  an  acre,  how  much  land  one  man  has  more 

10  than  another  by  Tom's  bow  to  him.  Title  is  all  he  knows  of 
honour,  and  civility  of  friendship :  for  this  reason,  because  he 
cares  for  no  man  living,  he  is  religiously  strict  in  performing, 
what  he  calls,  his  respects  to  you.  To  this  end  he  is  very 
learned  in  pedigree  ;  and  will  abate  soroething  in  the  ceremotiy 
of  his  approaches  to  a  man,  if  he  is  in  any  doubt  about  the 
bearing  of  his  coat  of  arms.  What  is  the  most  pleasant  of  all 
his  character  is,  that  he  acts  with  a  son  of  integrity  in  these 
impertinences  ;  and  though  he  would  not  do  anysolid  kindness, 
he  is  wonderfully  just  and  careful  not  to  wrong  his  quality.    But 

to  as  integrity  is  very  scarce  in  the  world,  1  cannot  forbear  having 
respect  for  the  impertinent :  it  is  some  virtue  to  be  bound  by 
any  thing.  Tom  and  I  are  upon  very  good  terms,  for  the 
respect  he  has  for  the  house  of  DickcrstafT.  Though  one  can- 
not but  laugh  at  his  serious  consideration  of  things  so  hide 
essential,  one  must  have  a  value  even  (or  a  frivolous  good 
conscience. 


Ta//cr,  No.  204.] 
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No.  60.    On  Outward  Civilities  and  Salutations, 

Quod  decet  honestum  est,  et  qaod  honestum  est  decet. — Tull. 

There  are  some  things  which  cannot  come  under  certain 
rules,  but  which  one  would  think  could  not  need  them.  Of 
this  kind  are  outward  civilities  and  salutations*^.  These  one 
would  imagine  might  be  regulated  by  every  man's  common 
sense,  without  the  help  of  an  instructor  :  but  that  which  we 
call  common  sense  suffers  under  that  word :  for  it  sometimes 
implies  no  more  than  that  faculty  which  is  common  to  all 
men,  but  sometimes  signifies  right  reason,  and  what  all  men 
should  consent  to.     In  this  latter  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  it 

10  is  no  great  wonder  people  err  so  much  against  it,  since  it  is 
not  every  one  who  is  possessed  of  it,  and  there  are  fewer,  who 
against  common  rules  and  fashions,  dare  obey  its  dictates.  As 
to  salutations,  which  I  was  about  to  talk  of,  I  observe,  as  I 
stroll  about  town,  there  are  great  enormities  committed  with 
regard  to  this  particular.  You  shall  sometimes  see  a  man 
begin  the  offer  of  a  salutation,  and  observe  a  forbidding  air,  or 
escaping  eye,  in  the  person  he  is  going  to  salute,  and  stop  short 
in  the  poll  of  his  neck.  This  in  the  person  who  believed  he 
could  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  was  refused  the  opportunity, 

20  is  justly  resented  with  a  coldness  the  whole  ensuing  season. 
Your  great  beauties,  people  in  much  favour,  or  by  any  means 
or  for  any  purpose  overflattered,  are  apt  to  practise  this,  which 
one  may  call  the  preventing  aspect,  and  throw  their  attention 
another  way,  lest  they  should  confer  a  bow  or  a  courtesy  upon 
a  person  who  might  not  appear  to  deserve  that  dignity.  Others 
you  shall  find  so  obsequious,  and  so  very  courteous,  as  there  is 
no  escaping  their  favours  of  this  kind.  Of  this  sort  may  be 
a  man  who  is  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  of  favour  with  a 
minister.    This  good  creature  is  resolved  to  show  the  world, 

30  that  great  honours  cannot  at  all  change  his  manners  ;  he  is  the 
same  civil  person  he  ever  was  ;  he  will  venture  his  neck  to  bow 
out  of  a  coach  in  full  speed,  at  once  to  show  he  is  full  of  busi- 
ness, and  yet  not  so  taken  up  as  to  forget  his  old  friend.  With 
a  man  who  is  not  so  well  formed  for  courtship  and  elegant 
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Ijchaviour.  such  a  genlleraan  as  this  seldom  finds  his  acwwBt 
in  the  return  of  his  compliments  ;  but  he  will  still  go  on,  for  he 
is  in  his  own  way,  and  must  not  omit  j  let  the  neglect  fall  on 
your  side,  or  where  it  will,  his  business  is  still  to  be  well-bred 
lo  the  end.  I  think  I  have  read,  in  one  of  our  English  come- 
dies, a  description  of  a  fellow  that  afTecied  knowing  every 
body,  and  for  wanl  of  judgtnent  in  time  and  place,  would  bow 
and  smile  in  the  face  of  a  judge  sitting  in  the  court,  would  sit 
in  an  opposite  gallery  and  smile  in  the  minister's  face  as  he 

□  came  up  inlo  the  pulpit,  and  nod  as  if  he  alluded  lo  some 
familiarities  between  ihem  in  another  place.  But  now  1  happen 
to  speak  of  salutations  at  church,  I  must  lake  notice  that  seve- 
ral of  my  correspondents  have  importuned  me  to  consider  that 
subject,  and  settle  the  point  of  decorum  in  thai  particular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  ihe  best  courtier  in  the  world,  bui 
1  have  often  on  public  occasions  thought  it  a  very  great 
absurdity  in  the  company  (during  the  royal  presence)  to  ex- 
change salutations  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  when  certainly 
common  sense  should  suggest,  that  all  regards  at  that  time 

□  should  be  engaged,  and  cannot  be  diverted  (o  any  other  object, 
without  disrespect  to  the  sovereign.  But  as  lo  the  complaint 
of  my  correspondents,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  offence 
some  of  ihem  take  at  the  custom  of  saluting  in  places  of  wor- 
ship. I  have  a  very  angry  letter  from  a  lady,  who  tells  me  of 
one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  out  of  mere  pride  and  a.  pretence 
lo  be  rude,  takes  upon  her  lo  return  no  civilities  done  to  her  in 
the  lime  of  divine  service,  and  is  the  most  religious  woman,  for 

I  but  to  appear  a  woman  of  the  best  quality 


torn  had  better  be  abolished 
a  prevent  evils  of  no  higher 
informed  of  objections  much 
of  rank  and  distinction  was 


in  the  church.     This  absurd 

;o  than  retained  ;  if  it  were  t 
a  nature  than  this  is ;  but  I 
more  considerable,  A  disse 
lately  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend  of  his  to  come  to  one  of  the 
greatest  congregations  of  the  church  of  England  about  town. 
After  ihe  service  was  over,  he  declared  he  was  very  well  salis- 
Ited  with  the  little  ceremony  which  was  used  towards  Cod 
Almighty;  but  at  the  same  lime  he  feared  he  should  not  be 
able  to  go  through  those  required  towards  one  another  :  as  to 
this  point  he  was  in  a  slalc  of  despair,  and  feared  he  was  not 

40  well-bred  enough  10  be  a  convert.     There  have  been  many 
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scandals  of  this  kind  given  to  our  Protestant  dissenters,  from 
the  outward  pomp  and  respect  we  take  to  ourselves  in  our 
religious  assemblies.  A  Quaker  who  came  one  day  into  a 
church,  fixed  his  eye  upon  an  old  lady  with  a  carpet  larger 
than  that  from  the  pulpit  before  her,  expecting  when  she  would 
hold  forth.  An  anabaptist  who  designs  to  come  over  himself, 
and  all  his  family,  within  a  few  months,  is  sensible  they  want 
breeding  enough  for  our  congregations,  and  has  sent  his  two 
eldest  daughters  to  learn  to  dance,  that  they  may  not  mis- 
lo  behave  themselves  at  church.  It  is  worth  considering  whether, 
in  regard  to  awkward  people  with  scrupulous  consciences,  a 
good  Christian  of  the  best  air  in  the  world  ought  not  rather  to 
deny  herself  the  opportunity  of  showing  so  many  graces,  than 
keep  a  bashful  proselyte  without  the  pale  of  the  church. 

Spectator^  No.  259.]  [December  27,  171 1. 


Ko.  61.  On  Fine  Gentlemen^  true  and  false. 

Mores  multomm  vidit. 

HoR.  An  Poet.  143. 

It  is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to  an  old  man,  who  endeavours  to 
square  his  notions  by  reason,  and  to  talk  from  reflection  and  ex- 
perience, to  fall  in  with  a  circle  of  young  ladies  at  their  afternoon 
tea-table.  This  happened  very  lately  to  be  my  fate.  The  con- 
versation, for  the  first  half-hour,  was  so  very  rambling,  that  it  is 

so  hard  to  say  what  was  talked  of,  or  who  spoke  least  to  the  purpose. 
The  various  motions  of  the  fan,  the  tossings  of  the  head,  inter- 
mixed with  all  the  pretty  kinds  of  laughter,  made  up  the  greatest 
part  of  the  discourse.  At  last,  this  modish  way  of  shining,  and 
being  witty,  settled  into  something  like  conversation,  and  the 
talk  ran  upon  '  fine  gentlemen.'  From  the  several  characters 
that  were  given,  and  the  exceptions  that  were  made,  as  this  or 
that  gentleman  happened  to  be  named,  I  found  that  a  lady  is 
not  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  that  the  town  swarm  with  fine 
gentlemen.  A  nimble  pair  of  heels,  a  smooth  complexion,  a  full- 

30  bottom  wig,  a  laced  shirt,  an  embroidered  suit,  a  pair  of  fringed 
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gloves,  a  hat  and  feather;  any  one  or  more  of  these  and  the  like  ac- 
compli shmen  la  ennobles  a  mar,  and  raises  him  above  the  vulgar, 
ina  female  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  a  modest  serious  be- 
liaviour,  a  plain  dress,  a  thick  pair  nf  shoes,  a  leathern  belt,  a 
waistcoat  not  lined  with  silk,  and  such  like  imperfections, 
degrade  a  man,  and  are  so  many  blots  in  bis  escutcheon,  I 
couid  not  forbear  smiling  at  one  of  the  prettiest  and  liveliest  of 
this  gay  assembly,  who  excepted  to  the  gentility  of  sir  William 
Hearty,  because  he  wore  a  frieie  coat,  and  brcakrasted  upon 

D  toast  and  ale.  I  pretended  to  admire  the  fineness  of  her  taste  ; 
and  to  strike  in  with  her  in  ridiculing  those  awkward  healthy 
gentlemen,  that  seem  to  make  nourishment  the  chief  end  of 
eating.  1  gave  her  an  account  of  an  honest  Yorkshire  gentle- 
man, who  (when  1  was  a  travellerl  used  to  invite  his  acquaint- 
ance at  Paris  to  break  their  fast  with  him  upon  cold  roast  beef 
and  mum".  There  was,  I  remember,  a  little  French  marquis, 
who  was  often  pleased  to  rally  hira  unmercifully  upon  beef  and 
pudding,  of  which  our  countryman  would  despatch  a  pound  or 
two  with  great  alacrity,  while  this  antagonist  was  piddling  at  a 

o  mushroom",  or  the  haunch  of  a  frog.  I  could  perceive  the  lady 
was  pleased  with  what  I  said,  and  we  parted  very  good  friends, 
by  virtue  of  a  maxim  1  always  obser\e,  Never  to  contradict  or 
reason  with  a  sprightly  female-  I  went  home,  however,  full  of 
a  great  many  serious  reflections  upon  what  had  passed,  and 
though,  in  complaisance,  I  disguised  my  sentiments,  to  keep  up 
the  good  humour  of  my  fair  companions,  and  to  avoid  being 
looked  upon  as  a  testy  old  fellow,  yet  out  of  the  good-will  I  bear 
to  the  sex,  and  to  prevent  for  the  future  their  being  imposed 
upon  by  counterfeits,  I  shall  give  them  the  distinguishing  marks 

,0  of '  a  true  fine  gentleman.' 

When  a  good  artist  would  express  any  remarkable 
in  sculpture,  he  endeavours  to  work  up  his  figure  into  a 
feciions  his  imagination  can  form  ;  and  to  imitate  not  so  much 
what  is,  as  what  may  or  ought  to  be.  I  shall  follow  their  ex- 
ample, in  the  idea  I  am  going  to  trace  out  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
by  assembling  together  such  qualifications  as  seem  requisite  to 
make  the  character  complete.  In  order  lo  this  I  shall  premise 
in  general,  that  by  a  line  gentleman  I  mean  a  man  completely 
qualified  as  well  for  the  service  and  good,  as  for  the  ornament 

o  and  delight  of  society.    When  1  consider  the  frame  of  mind 
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peculiar  to  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  it  graced  with  all  the  dignity 
and  elevation  of  spirit  that  human  nature  is  capable  of.  To  this 
I  would  have  joined  a  clear  understanding,  a  reason  free  from 
prejudice,  a  steady  judgment,  and  an  extensive  knowledge. 
When  I  think  of  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  I  imagine  it  firm  and 
intrepid,  void  of  all  inordinate  passions,  and  full  of  tenderness, 
compassion,  and  benevolence.  When  I  view  the  fine  gentleman 
with  regard  to  his  manners,  methinks  I  see  him  modest  without 
bashfulness,  frank  and  affable  without  impertinence,  obliging  and 

10  complaisant  without  servility,  cheerful  and  in  good  humour 
without  noise.  These  amiable  qualities  are  not  easily  obtained; 
neither  are  there  many  men  that  have  a  genius  to  excel  this  way. 
A  finished  gentleman  is  perhaps  the  most  uncommon  of  all  the 
great  characters  in  life.  Besides  the  natural  endowments  with  which 
this  distinguished  man  is  to  be  bom,  he  must  run  through  a  long 
series  of  education.  Before  he  makes  his  appearance  and  shines 
in  the  world,  he  must  be  principled  in  religion,  instructed  in  all 
the  moral  virtues,  and  led  through  the  whole  course  of  the  polite 
arts  and  sciences.     He  should  be  no  stranger  to  courts  and  to 

2o  camps  ;  he  must  travel  to  open  his  mind,  to  enlarge  his  views, 
to  learn  the  policies  and  interests  of  foreign  states,  as  well  as  to 
fashion  and  polish  himself,  and  to  get  clear  of  national  prejudices, 
of  which  every  country  has  its  share.  To  all  these  more  essen- 
tial improvements,  he  must  not  forget  to  add  the  fashionable 
ornaments  of  life,  such  as  are  the  languages  and  the  bodily 
exercises  most  in  vogue  ;  neither  would  I  have  him  think  even 
dress  itself  beneath  his  notice. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  in  the  world  to  meet  with  men 
of  probity  ;  there  are  likewise  a  great  many  men  of  honour  to  be 

30  found.  Men  of  courage,  men  of  sense,  and  men  of  letters  are 
frequent ;  but  a  true  fine  gentleman  is  what  one  seldom  sees. 
He  is  properly  a  compound  of  the  various  good  qualities  that 
embellish  mankind.  As  the  great  poet  animates  all  the  different 
parts  of  learning  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  irradiates  all 
the  compass  of  his  knowledge  by  the  lustre  and  brightness  of 
his  imagination  ;  so  all  the  great  and  solid  perfections  of  life 
appear  in  the  finished  gentleman,  with  a  beautiful  gloss  and 
varnish ;  every  thing  he  says  or  does  is  accompanied  with  a 
manner,  or  rather  a  charm,  that  draws  the  admiration  and  good- 

40  will  of  every  beholder. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

/V?r  /he  benefit  of  my  female  readers, 
N.B.    The  gilt  chariot,  the  diamond  ring,  the  gold  snuff-box, 
and  brocade  sword-knot,  are  no  essential  parts  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man ;  but  may  be  used  by  him,  provided  he  casts  his  eye  upon 
them  but  once  a  day. 

Guardian^  No.  34.]  [April  20,  1713. 


Wo.  62.     On  Fine  Gentlemen;  Vocifer;  Character  oflgnotus, 

Omnb  Aristippmn  decoit  color,  et  status,  et  res. 

HoR.  Ep.  i.  17.  23. 

It  was  with  some  mortification  that  I  suffered  the  raillery  of 
a  fine  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  for  calling,  in  one  of  my  papers, 
Dorimanf^  a  clown.    She  was  so  unmerciful  as  to  take  ad- 

10  vantage  of  my  invincible  taciturnity,  and  on  that  occasion  with 
great  freedom  to  consider  the  air,  the  height,  the  face,  the 
gesture  of  him,  who  could  pretend  to  judge  so  arrogantly  of 
gallantry.  She  is  full  of  motion,  jaunty  and  lively  in  her  im- 
pertinence, and  one  of  those  that  commonly  pass,  among  the 
ignorant,  for  persons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  humour.  She 
had  the  play  of  Sir  Fopling  in  her  hand,  and  after  she  had  said 
it  was  happy  for  her  there  was  not  so  charming  a  creature  as 
Dorimant  now  living,  she  began  with  a  theatrical  air  and  tone 
of  voice  to  read,  by  way  of  triumph  over  me,  some  of  his 

20  speeches.  *  Tis  she  !  that  lovely  air,  that  easy  shape,  those 
wanton  eyes,  and  all  those  melting  charms  about  her  mouth, 
which  Medley  spoke  of ;  111  follow  the  lottery,  and  put  in  for 
a  prize  with  my  friend  Bellair.' 

In  love  the  victors  from  the  vanquishM  fly; 
They  fly  that  wooDd,  and  they  pursue  that  die! 

Then    turning    over   the    leaves,  she   reads  alternately,  and 

speaks : 

And  you  and  Loveit  to  her  cost  shall  find 
I  fathom  all  the  depths  of  woman-kind. 

30  Oh  the  fine  gentleman !  But  here,  continues  she,  is  the 
passage  I  admire  most,  where  he  begins  to  teaze  Loveit,  and 
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mimic  Sir  Fopling.  Ob,  the  pretty  satire,  in  his  resolving  lo 
be  a  coxcomb  to  please,  since  noise  and  nonsense  have  such 
powerful  charms. 


A-ild  aad  gay  is  that  1 


ir  &tc, 


Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  s 

The  wise  will  find  a  difTre 

You  wed  a  womui,  1  a  good  eslDte. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavour  for  a  n 
1  temper  lo  offer  any  opposition  to  so  nimble  a  speaker 
fair  enemy  is  ;  but  her  discourse  gave  me  very  many  reflections 
when  I  had  left  her  company.  Among  others,  I  could  not  but 
consider  with  some  attention,  the  false  impressions  the  gene- 
rality (the  fair  sex  more  especially)  have  of  what  should  be 
intended,  when  they  say  a  '  6ne  gentleman  ; '  and  could  not 
help  revolving  that  subject  in  my  thoughts,  and  setting,  as  it 
were,  an  idea  of  iliat  cbaraaer  in  my  own  imagination. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  any  actions  which  are  disagreeable  to  those  maxims  which 
t  prevail  as  the  standards  of  behaviour  in  [be  country  wherein  he 
lives.  What  is  opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense  must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in  the  carriage  of  a 
well-bred  man.  I  did  not,  1  confess,  exfilain  myself  enough  on 
Ibis  subject,  when  I  called  Dorimant  a  clown,  and  made  it  an 
instance  of  it,  that  he  called  the  orange  wench  Double  Tripe :  I 
should  have  shewn,  that  humanity  obliges  a  gentleman  to  give 
no  part  of  human  kind  reproach,  for  what  ihey,  whom  they 
reproacfa,  may  possibly  have  in  common  with  the  most  virtuous 
and  worthy  amongst  us.  When  a  gentleman  speaks  coarsely. 
JO  he  has  dressed  himself  clean  to  no  purpose.  The  clothing  of 
our  minds  certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our 
bodies.  To  betray  in  a  man's  talk  a  corrupted  imagination,  is 
A  much  greater  olTence  against  the  conversation  of  gentlemen 
than  any  negligence  of  dress  imaginable.  But  this  sense  of  the 
matter  b  so  far  from  being  received  among  people  even  of 
condition,  that  Vocifer  passes  for  a  line  gentleman.  He  is 
loud,  haughty,  gentle,  soft,  and  obsequious  by  turns,  just  as 
a  little  understanding  and  great  impudence  prompt  him  at  the 
present  moment.   He  p.isses  among  the  silly  pan  of  oi 
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for  a  man  of  wii,  because  he  is  generally  in  doubt.     He  contrft'l 
diets  with  a  shrug,  and  confutes  with  a  certain  sufficiency,  a(M 
professing  such  and  such  a  thing  is  above  his  capacity.    What4 
makes  his  character  the  picasanter  is,  that  he  is  a  professed' 
deluder  of  women  ;  and  because  the  empty  coxcomb  has  no 
regard  to  any  thing  that  is  of  itself  sacred  and  inviolable,  I  have 
heard  an  unmarried  lady  of  fortune  say,  it  is  pity  so  line 
a  gentleman  as  Vocifer  is  so  great  an  atheist.    The  crowds  of 
such  inconsiderable  creatures,  that  infest  all   places  of  assem-  _ 

lo  bling,  every  reader  will  have  in  his  eye  from  his  own  obscrvOr  I 
tion  ;  but  would  it  not  be  worth  considering  what  sort  of  figuto* 
a  man  who  formed  himself  upon  ibose  principles  among  us 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  religion  uould 
make  in  the  familiar  and  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  f 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his  several  duties  of  life 
better  than  Ignotus.  All  the  under  parts  of  his  behaviour,  and 
such  as  are  exposed  to  common  observation,  have  their  rise  in 
him  from  great  and  noble  motives.  A  linn  and  unshaken  ex- 
pectation of  another  life  makes  him  become  this ;  humanity 

10  and  good-nature,  fortified  by  the  sense  of  virtue,  have  the  same 
elTect  upon  him  as  tlie  neglect  of  all  goodness  has  upon  many 
others.  Being  firmly  established  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
that  certain  inattention  which  makes  men's  actions  look  easy, 
appears  in  him  with  greater  beamy :  by  a  thorough  contempt 
ol  litde  excellences,  he  is  perfectly  master  of  them.  This 
temper  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  necessity  of  studying  bis 
air,  and  he  has  this  peculiar  distinction,  that  his  negligence  is 
unalfected 
He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in  considering  this 

30  being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and  think  to  reap  an  advantage  by 
its  discontinuance,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  all  things  with 
a  graceful  unconcern,  and  a  gentleman -like  ease.  Such  a  one 
docs  not  behold  his  hfe  as  a  short  transient  perplexing  slate, 
made  up  of  trilling  pleasures  and  great  anxieties ;  but  sees  it 
in  quite  another  light :  his  griefs  are  niomenlary  and  his  joys 
immortal.  Reflection  upon  death  is  not  a  gloomy  and  sad 
thought  of  resigning  every  thing  that  he  dclii;hts  in,  but  il  is 
a  short  night  followed  by  an  endless  day.  What  I  would  here 
contend  for  is,  that  the  more  virtuous  the  man  is,  the  nearer  he 

^o  will  naturally  be  to  the  character  of  licnlccl  and  agreeable.    A 
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man  whose  fortune  is  plentiful,  shows  an  ease  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  confidence  in  his  behaviour,  which  he  that  is 
under  wants  and  difficulties  cannot  assume.  It  is  thus  with 
the  state  of  the  mind ;  he  that  governs  his  thoughts  with  the 
everlasting  rules  of  reason  and  sense,  must  have  something  so 
inexpressibly  graceful  in  his  words  and  actions,  that  every  cir- 
cumstance must  become  him.  The  change  of  persons  or 
things  around  him  does  not  at  all  alter  his  situation,  but  he 
looks  disinterested  in  the  occurrences  with  which  others  are 
10  distracted,  because  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  main- 
tain an  indifference  both  to  it  and  all  its  enjoyments.  In  a 
word,  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  is  to  be  a  generous  and  a  brave 
man.  What  can  make  a  man  so  much  in  constant  good 
humour,  and  shine,  as  we  call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by  what 
can  never  fail  him,  and  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  to 
him  was  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  befal  him,  or  else 
he  on  whom  it  depends  would  hot  have  permitted  it  to  have 
befallen  him  at  all ! 

Spectator^  No.  75.]  [May  26,  171 1. 


No.  68.  On  Decayed  Men  of  Pleasure  j  and  other  Correspon- 
dence, 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes. — HoR.  Ep^  ii.  a.  55. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 

20  'I  am  now  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  having  been 
the  greater  part  of  my  days  a  man  of  pleasure,  the  decay  of  my 
faculties  is  a  stagnation  of  my  life.  But  how  is  it.  Sir,  that  my 
appetites  are  increased  upon  me  with  the  loss  of  power  to 
gratify  them  ?  I  write  this  like  a  criminal,  to  warn  people  to 
enter  upon  what  reformation  they  please  to  make  in  themselves 
in  their  youth,  and  not  expect  they  shall  be  capable  of  it  from 
a  fond  opinion  some  have  often  in  their  mouths,  that  if  we  do 
not  leave  our  desires,  they  will  leave  us.  It  is  far  otherwise  ; 
I  am  now  as  vain  in  my  dress,  and  as  flippant,  if  1  see  a  pretty 

30  woman,  as  when  in  my  youth  I  stood  upon  a  bench  in  the  pit 
to  survey  the  whole  circle  of  beauties.    The  folly  is  so  extra\'a- 
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gant  with  me,  and  I  weni  on  with  so  liitle  check  of  my  Jesirec 

or  resignalion  of  them,  that  I  can  assure  you,  I  veiy  often, 
merely  to  entertain  my  own  thoughts,  sit  with  ray  spectacles  on, 
writing  love-lellers  to  the  beauties  that  have  been  long  since  in 
their  graves.  This  is  to  warm  my  heart  with  ihc  faint  memory 
of  delights  which  were  once  agreeable  to  me  :  but  how  much 
happier  would  my  life  have  been  now,  if  1  could  have  looked 
back  on  any  worthy  action  done  for  my  country  ?  if  1  had  laid 
out  that  which  I  profused  "  in  luxury  and  wantonness,  in  acts  of 

10  generosity  or  charity?     1  have  hvcd  a  bachelor  to  this  day; 
and  instead  of  a  numerous  offspring,  with  which  in  the  regular 
ways  of  life  I  might  possibly  have  delighted  myself,  I  have  only 
to  amuse  myself  with  the  repetition  of  old  stories  and  intrigues 
which  no  one  will  believe  I  ever  was  concerned  in.      I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  ever  treated  of  it  or  not  ;  but  you  can- 
not fall  on  a  belter  subject,  than  that  of  the  art  of  growing  old.  _ 
In  such  a  lecture  you  must  propose,  that  no  one  set  his  heart  M 
upon  what  is  transient :  the  beauty  grows  wrinkled  while  we  are  ' 
yet  gazing  at  her.    The  witty  man  sinks  into  a  humourist  im- 

10  perceptibly,  (or  want  of  refieciing  that  all  things  around  him  arc 
in  a  flux,  and  continually  changing  :  thus  he  is  in  the  space  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  surrounded  by  a  new  set  of  people,  whose 
manners  are  as  natural  to  them  as  bis  delights,  method  of  think- 
ing, and  mode  of  living,  were  formerly  to  him  and  liis  friends. 
But  the  mischief  is,  he  looks  upon  the  same  kind  of  error  which 
he  himself  was  guilty  of  with  an  eye  of  scorn,  and  with  that  sort 
of  ill-will  which  men  entertain  against  each  other  for  different 
opinions.  Thus  a  crazy  constitution  and  an  uneasy  mind  is 
fretted  with  vexatious  passions  for  young  men's  doing  foolishly 

30  what  it  is  folly  to  do  at  all.  Dear  Sir,  this  is  my  present  state 
of  mind  ;  I  hate  those  I  should  laugh  at,  and  envy  those  I  con- 
temn. The  time  of  youth  and  vigorous  manhood,  passed  the 
way  in  which  I  have  disposed  of  it,  is  attended  with  these  con- 
sequences ;  but  to  those  who  live  and  pass  away  life  as  they 
ought,  all  parts  of  it  are  equally  pleasant  ;  only  the  memory  of 
good  and  worthy  actions  is  a  feast  which  must  give  a  quicker 
relish  to  the  soul  than  ever  it  could  possibly  taste  in  the  highest 
enjoyments  or  jollities  of  youth.  As  for  me,  if  I  sit  down  in 
my  great  chair  and  begin  to  ponder,  the  vagaries  of  a  child 

40  are  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  circumstances  which  are  heaped 
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up  in  my  memory  ;  fine  gowns,  country  dances,  ends  of  tunes, 
interrupted  conversations,  and  midnight  quarrels,  are  what  must 
necessarily  compose  my  soliloquy.  I  beg  of  you  to  print  this, 
that  some  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  and  my  years,  may  be 
persuaded  to  wear  warm  night-caps  this  cold  season  ;  and  that 
my  old  friend  Jack  Tawdry  may  buy  him  a  cane^  and  not  creep 
with  the  air  of  a  strut.  I  must  add  to  all  this,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  one  pleasure,  which  I  thought  a  very  mean  one  until  of  very 
late  years,  I  should  have  no  one  great  satisfaction  left  ;  but  if  I 
10  live  to  the  tenth  of  March,  17 14,  and  all  my  securities  are  good, 
1  shall  be  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

*  I  am.  Sir, 

*Your  most  humble  Servant, 

*Jack  Afterday.' 

*Mr.  Spectator, 

*  You  will  infinitely  oblige  a  distressed  lover,  if  you  will  insert 
in  your  very  next  paper  the  following  letter  to  my  mistress. 
You  must  know,  I  am  not  a  person  apt  to  despair,  but  she  has 
got  an  odd  humour  of  stopping  short  unaccountably,  and  as  she 

20  herself  told  a  confidante  of  hers,  she  has  cold  fits.  These  fits 
shall  last  her  a  month  or  six  weeks  together  ;  and  as  she  falls 
into  them  without  provocation,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
return  from  them  without  the  merit  of  new  services.  But  life 
and  love  will  not  admit  of  such  intervals,  therefore  pray  let  her 
be  admonished  as  follows  : 

*  Madam, 

•  I  love  you  and  I  honour  yoti :  therefore  pray  do  not  tell  me  of 
waiting  until  decencies,  until  forms,  until  humours,  are  consulted 
and  gratified.    If  you  have  that  happy  constitution  as  to  be  in- 

30  dolent  for  ten  weeks  together,  you  should  consider  that  all  that 
while  I  bum  in  impatiences  and  fevers  ;  but  still  you  say  it  will 
be  time  enough,  though  I  and  you  too  grow  older  while  we  are 
yet  talking  °.  Which  do  you  think  the  most  reasonable,  that  you 
should  alter  a  state  of  indifference  for  happiness,  and  that  to 
oblige  me  :  or  I  live  in  torment,  and  that  to  lay  no  manner  of 
obligation  on  you?  While  I  indulge  your  insensibility  I  am 
doing  nothing ;   if  you  favour  my  passion,  you  are  bestowing 
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bright  desires,  gay  hopes,  generous  cares,  noble  resolutions,  and 

transporting  raptures  upon, 

'Madam, 

*  Your  most  devoted  humble  Servant.' 

*Mr.  Spectator, 

'  Here  is  a  gentlewoman  lodges  in  the  same  house  with  me, 

that  I  never  did  any  injury  to  in  my  whole  life ;  and  she  is 

always  railing  at  me  to  those  that  she  knows  will  tell  me  of  it. 

Do  not  you  think  she  is  in  love  with  me  ?  or  would  you  have  me 

10  break  my  mind  yet,  or  not? 

*  Your  Servant, 

*T.  B.' 
*  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  I  am  a  footman  in  a  great  family,  and  am  in  love  with  the 
house-maid.  We  were  all  at  hot-cockles  ^  last  night  in  the  hall 
these  holidays  ;  when  I  lay  down  and  was  blinded,  she  pulled 
off  her  shoe,  and  hit  me  with  the  heel  such  a  rap,  as  almost 
broke  my  head  to  pieces.  Pray,  Sir,  was  this  love  or 
spile  ? ' — T. 

Spectator^  No.  260.]  [December  28,  171 1. 


No.  64.     On  Lnnty;  Letters  of  Lydia  and  Mary  Home, 

20  When  I  consider  the  false  impressions  which  are  received  by 
the  generality  of  the  world,  I  am  troubled  at  none  more  than  a 
certain  levity  of  thought,  which  many  young  women  of  quality 
have  entertained,  to  the  hazard  of  their  characters,  and  the 
certain  misfortune  of  their  lives.  The  first  of  the  following 
letters  may  best  represent  the  faults  I  would  now  point  at ;  and 
the  answer  to  it,  the  temper  of  mind  in  a  contrary  character. 

*My  Dear  Harriot, 

*  If  thou  art  she,  but  oh  how  fallen,  how  changed,  what  an 

apostate !  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay  and  agreeable !    To  be 

30  married  I  find  is  to  be  buried  alive  ;  I  cannot  conceive  it  more 
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dismal  to  b«  shut  up  in  a  vault  ro  converse  with  the  shades  of 
iny  anceslors,  than  to  be  carried  down  to  an  old  manor-house 
in  the  country,  and  confined  to  the  conversaiion  of  a  sober 
husband,  and  an  awkward  chamber-maid.  For  variety  I  sup- 
pose you  may  entertain  yourself  with  madam  in  her  grograin 
gown",  the  spouse  of  your  parish  vicar,  who  has  by  this  time,  1 
am  sure,  well  furnished  you  with  receipts  for  making  salves  and 
possets,  distilling  cordial  waters,  making  syrups,  and  applying 
poultices. 
lo     '  Blest  solitude  !  I  wish  thee  joy,  my  dear,  of  thy  loved  retire- 

I  mem,  which  indeed  you  would  persuade  me  is  very  agreeable, 
and  different  enough  from  what  I  have  here  described  ;  but, 
child,  I  am  afraid  thy  brains  are  a  little  disordered  with  ro- 
mances and  novels.  After  six  months'  marriage  lo  hear  thee 
talk  of  love,  and  paint  the  country  scenes  so  softly,  is  a  little 
extravagant  ;  one  would  think  you  hved  the  lives  of  sylvan 
deities,  or  roved  among  the  walks  of  paradise,  like  the  first 
happy  pair.  But  pray  thee  leave  these  whimsies,  and  come  to 
town  ill  order  to  live  and  talk  like  other  mortals-  However,  as 
*o  I  am  extremely  interested  in  your  reputation,  I  would  willingly 
give  you  a  little  good  advice  at  your  tirst  appearance  under  the 
character  of  a  married  woman.  It  is  a  little  insolent  in  me, 
perhaps,  to  advise  a  matron  ;  but  I  am  so  afraid  you  will  make 
so  silly  a  figure  as  a  fond  wife,  that  1  cannot  help  warning  you 
not  to  appear  in  any  public  places  with  your  husband,  aod  never 
lo  saunter  about  St.  James's-paik  together:  if  you  presume  to 
enter  the  King  at  Hyde-park  "  together,  you  are  ruined  for  ever : 
nor  must  you  take  the  least  notice  of  one  another,  at  the  play- 
house, or  opera,  unless  you  would  be  laughed  at  for  a  very 
JO  loving  couple,  most  happily  paired  in  the  yoke  of  wedlock.  I 
would  recommend  the  example  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  to 
your  imitation  ;  she  is  the  most  negligent  and  fashionable  wife 

»in  the  world ;  she  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  same  pl.ice  with 
her  husband,  and  if  they  happen  to  meet,  you  would  think  them 
perfect  strangers ;  she  never  was  heard  to  name  him  in  his 
absence,  and  lakes  care  he  shall  never  be  the  subject  of  any 
discourse  that  she  has  a  share  in.  I  hope  you  will  propose  this 
Udy  as  a  pattern,  though  1  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  be  so 
silly  as  to  think  Portia,  etc.  Sabine  and  Roman  wives,  much 


^9  brighter  cJiampIcs.    I  wish  it  may  n 
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imiiaie  those  antiquated  creatures  so  far  as  to  come  into  pablfc 
in  (he  habit,  as  well  as  air,  of  a  Roman  matron.    You  make 
already  the  entertainment  at  Mrs.  Modish's  tea-table:  she  says, 
she  always  thought  you  a  discreet  person,  and  quahiied 
manage  a  family  with  admirable  prudence ;  she  dies 
what  demure  and  serious  airs  wedlock  has  given  you,  but  she 
says,  she  shall  never  forgive  your  choice  of  so  gallant  a  man 
Bellamour,  to  transform  him  into  a  mere  sober  husb.ind 
unpardonable.    You  sec,  my  dear,  we  all  envy  your  happim 
a  and  no  person  more  ihan 

'  Vour  humble  Servant, 

'  LVDIA. 


'Be  not  in  pain,  good  madam,  for  my  appearance  in  town 
shall  frequent  no  public  places,  or  make  any  visits  where  thft 
character  of  a  mudest  wife  is  ridiculous.  As  for  your  wild 
raillery  on  matrimony,  it  is  all  hypocrisy ;  you,  and  all  the 
handsome  young  women  of  your  acquaintance,  show  yourselves 
to  no  other  purpose,  tlian  to  gain  a  conquest  over  some  man  of 
worth,  in  order  to  bestow  your  charms  and  fortune  on  him. 

o  There  is  no  indecency  in  the  confession  ;  the  design  is  modest 
and  honourable,  and  all  your  affectalion  cannot  disguise  it. 

'  I  am  married,  and  have  no  olber  concern  but  to  please  the 
man  1  iove  ;  he  is  the  end  of  every  care  I  have  ;  If  I  dress,  it  is 
for  him  ;  if  I  read  a  poem,  or  a  play,  it  is  lo  qualify  myself  for 
a  conversation  agreeable  lo  his  taste ;  he  is  almost  the  end  of 
my  devotions  ;  half  my  prayers  are  for  his  happiness.  1  love 
to  talk  of  him,  and  never  hear  him  named  but  with  pleasure 
and  emotion,  I  am  your  friend,  and  wish  you  happiness,  but 
am  sorry  to  see,  by  the  air  of  your  letter,  that  there  are  a  set  of 

o  women  who  are  got  into  the  common-place  raillery  of  every 
thing  that  is  sober,  decent,  and  proper  :  matrimony  and  the 
clergy  are  the  topics  of  people  of  little  wit  and  no  understand- 
ing. I  own  to  yoil,  1  have  learned  of  the  vicar's  wife  all  yoo 
lax  me  with.  She  is  a  discreet,  ingenious,  pleasant,  pious 
woman  ;  I  wish  she  had  the  handling  of  you  and  Mrs.  Modish ; 
you  would  find,  if  you  were  too  free  with  her,  she  would  soon 
make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you  were  ;  she  would  make  you 
blush  as  much  as  if  you  never  had  been  fine  ladies.  The  vicar, 
madam,  is  so  kind  as  to  visit  my  husband,  and  his  agreeabltt 


she 
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conversation  has  brought  him  to  enjoy  many  sober  happy  hours 
when  even  I  am  shut  out,  and  my  dear  master  is  entertained 
only  with  his  own  thoughts.  These  things,  dear  madam,  will 
be  lasting  satisfactions,  when  the  fine  ladies,  and  the  coxcombs, 
by  whom  they  form  themselves,  are  irreparably  ridiculous, 
ridiculous  in  old  age. 

'  I  am  Madam, 

*  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

'  Mary  Home.' 

10        'Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 

'  You  have  no  goodness  in  the  world,  and  are  not  in  earnest 
in  any  thing  you  say  that  is  serious,  if  you  do  not  send  me  a 
plain  answer  to  this.  I  happened  some  days  past  to  be  at  the 
play,  where,  during  the  time  of  the  performance,  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  off  from  a  beautiful  young  creature  who  sat  just 
before  me,  and  who,  I  have  been  since  informed,  has  no  fortune. 
It  would  utterly  ruin  my  reputation  for  discretion  to  marry  such 
a  one,  and  by  what  I  can  learn  she  has  a  character  of  great 
modesty. . . .  My  mind  has  ever  since  been  so  wholly  bent  oti 
20  her,  that  I  am  much  in  danger  of  doing  something  very  ex- 
travagant, without  your  speedy  advice  to, 

'  Sir, 

*  Your  nwst  humble  Servant.' 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  this  impatieQt  gentleman,  but  by 
another  question. 

'  Dear  Correspondent, 
•Would  you  marry  to  please  other  people,  or  yourself?' 

Spectator ^  No.  254.1  [December  21,  171 1. 


No.  06.    On  Scandal  and  Detraction. 

Invidiam  placare  paras,  virtute  relicta?^ — HOR.  Sat  !i.  3.  13. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, 
•  I  have  not  seen  you  lately  at  any  of  the  places  where  I  visit, 
30  so  that  I  am  afraid  you  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  what 
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passes  among^  my  part  of  the  world,  who  are,  though 
without  controversy,  the  most  accomplished  and  best  bred 
the  town.     Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  exlrcmely  d 
composed  when  1  hear  scandal,  and  am  an  utter  enemy  to 
manner  of  detraction,  and  think  it  ilie  greatest  meanness  that. 
people  of  distinction  can  be  guilty  of     However,  it  Is  hardlft 
possible  ID  come  into  company  where  you  do  not  find  thent ' 
pulling  one  another  to  pieces,  and  that  from  no  other  provoca- 
lion  but  that  of  bearing  any  one  commended.     Merit,  both  as 

lo  to  wit  and  beauty,  is  become  no  other  than  the  possession  of 
a  few  trifling  people's  favour,  which  you  cannot  possibly  arrive 
at,  if  you  have  really  any  thing  in  you  that  Is  deserving.  What 
Ihey  would  bring  to  pass  is,  lo  make  all  good  and  evil  consist  in 
report,  and  with  whispers,  calumnies,  and  I m pertinencies,  to 
have  the  conduct  of  those  reports.  By  this  means,  Innocents 
are  blasted  upon  their  first  appearance  in  (own  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  required  to  make  a  young  woman  the  object  of 
envy  and  haired,  than  to  deserve  love  and  admiration.  This 
abominable  endeavour  to  suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  Is 

io  praiseworthy  is  as  frequent  among  the  men  as  the  women.  If  1 
can  remember  what  passed  at  a  visit  last  night,  it  will  serve  as 
an  instance  that  the  sexes  are  equally  inclined  to  defamation, 
with  equal  m.ilice,  with  equal  impotence.  Jack  Triplettca 
my  Lady  Alry's  about  eight  of  (he  clock.  You  know  the 
we  sit  at  a  visit,  and  1  need  not  describe  the  circle  ;  but  Ml 
Triplell  came  in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  supported  by  a 
spruce  servant,  whose  hair  is  under  a  cap  till  my  lady's  candles 
are  all  lighted  up,  and  the  hour  of  ceremony  begins  j  I  say  Jack 
Triplett  came  in.  and  singing  (for  he  is  really  ^ood  company) 

JO  "  Every  feature,  charming  creature" he  went  on,  "It  is  a  most 

unreasonable  thing,  that  people  cannot  go  peaceably  lo  sec 
iheir  friends,  but  these  murderers  are  let  loose.  Such  a  shape ! 
such  an  air  1  what  a  glance  was  that  as  her  chariot  passed  by 
mine!"— My  lady  herself  interrupted  him;  "  Pray,  who  is  this 
fine  thing?"— "1  warrant,"  says  another,  "'tis  the  creature  I 
was  telling  your  ladyship  of  just  now."— "You  were  telling 
of?"  says  Jack  ;  "1  wish  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  ha\ 


ind  heard  you  ;  for  I  have  n 


rards  I 


but  if  an  agreeable  height,  a  modest  air,  a  virgin  shame,  i 
a  Impalience  of  being  beheld  amidst  a  blate  of  ten 
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charms" The  whole  room  flew  out '■  Oh,  Mr.  Trip. 

leU  [ " When   Mrs.   Lofty,  a  known   prude,  said  she  knew 

whom  the  gentleman  meant  1  but  she  was  indeed,  as  he 
civilly   tepresenicd   her,  impatient  of  being  beheld— — -Then 

turning    w    the    lady    nexl    lo    her "The     most  unbred 

creature  you  ever  saw  ! "  Another  pursued  Che  discourse  : 
"As  unbred,  madam,  as  you  may  think  her,  she  is  ex- 
tremely belied  if  she  is  the  notice  she  appears  ;  she  was  last 
week  at  a  ball  till  two  in  the  morning ;  Mr.  Triplett  knows 
whether  he  was  the  happy  man  that  took  care  of  her  home  ; 

but " This  was  followed  by  some  particular  exception  that 

each  woman  in  the  room  made  to  some  peculiar  grace  or 
advantage  ;  so  that  Mr.  Triplett  was  beaten  from  one  limb  and 
feature  to  another,  till  he  was  forced  lo  resign  the  whole  woman. 
In  the  end,  I  took  notice  Triplett  recorded  all  this  malice  in  his 
heart  1  and  saw  in  his  countenance,  and  a  certain  waggish 
shrug,  that  he  designed  to  repeat  the  conversation  :  I  therefore 
let  the  discourse  die,  and  soon  after  took  an  occasion  to  recom- 
mend  a  certain  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for  a  person  of 
singular  modesly,  courage,  integrity,  and  withal  as  a  man  of  an 
cntcri.-iining  conversntion,  lo  which  advantages  he  had  a  shape 
and  manner  peculiarly  graceful.  Mr.  Triplett,  who  is  a  woman's 
man,  seemed  to  hear  me  with  patience  enough  commend  the 
qualities  of  his  mind.  He  never  heard  indeed  but  that  he  was 
a  very  lionest  man,  and  no  fool ;  but  for  a  tine  gentleman,  he 
must  ask  pardon.  Upon  no  other  foundation  than  this,  Mr. 
'to  give  the  gentleman's  pedigree,  by 
part  of  the  estate  was  acquired,  how  much 
I  marriage  for  the  present  c 
It ;  after  all,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a  c 
person,  his  breeding,  or  understanding. 

'Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertinent  humour  of  diminishing 
every  one  who  is  produced  in  conversation  to  iheir  advantage, 
inns  through  the  world  ;  and  I  arn,  I  confess,  so  fearful  of  the 
force  of  ill  tongues,  thut  1  have  begged  of  all  those  who  are  my 
urell-wishcra  never  to  commend  me,  for  it  will  but  bring  my 
frailties  into  examination  ;  and  1  had  rather  be  unobserved, 
than  conspicuous  for  disputed  perfections.  I  am  confident  a 
thousand  young  people,  who  would  have  been  0 
society,  have,  from    fear  of  scandal,  never  dared    1 


Triplett  took 
what  methods 
IS  beholden 
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themselves  in  the  polite  arts  of  life.  Their  lives  have  passed  away 
in  an  odious  rusticity,  in  spite  of  great  advantages  of  person, 
genius,  and  fortune.  There  is  a  vicious  terror  of  being  blamed 
in  some  well- inclined  people,  and  a  wicked  pleasure  in  sup- 
pressing them  in  others ;  both  which  I  reconmiend  to  your 
spectatorial  wisdom,  to  animadvert  upon ;  and  if  you  can  be 
successful  in  it,  I  need  not  say  how  much  you  will  deserve  of 
the  town  ;  but  new  toasts  will  owe  to  you  their  beauty,  and  new 

wits  their  fame, 
lo  *I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

*  Mary.' 

spectator^  No.  348.]  [April  9,  171 2. 


No.  W,  On  Defamation, 

Quantum  a  rerum  turpitudine  a-bes,  tantum  te  a  verborum  libertate 
sejungas. — Tu  LL. 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined  to  defamation. 
They  who  are  harmless  and  innocent  can  have  no  gratification 
that  way  ;  but  it  ever  arises  from  a  neglect  of  what  is  laudable 
in  a  man's  self,  and  an  impatience  of  seeing  it  in  another.  Else 
why  should  virtue  provoke  ?  Why  should  beauty  displease  in 
such  a  degree,  that  a  man  given  to  scandal  never  lets  the  men- 
tion of  either  pass  by  him,  without  offering  something  to  the 

20  diminution  of  it  ?  A  lady  the  other  day  at  a  visit,  being  attacked 
somewhat  rudely  by  one  whose  own  character  has  been  very 
roughly  treated,  answered  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intemperance 
very  calmly,  *  Good  madam,  spare  me,  who  am  none  of  your 
match  ;  I  speak  ill  of  nobody,  and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me  to  be 
spoken  ill  of.'  Little  minds  think  fame  consists  in  the  number 
of  votes  they  have  on  their  side  among  the  multitude,  whereas 
it  is  really  the  inseparable  follower  of  good  and  worthy  actions. 
Fame  is  as  natural  a  follower  of  merit,  as  a  shadow  is  of  a  body. 
It  is  true,  when  crowds  press  upon  you,  this  shadow  cannot  be 

30  seen ;  but  when  they  separate  from  around  you,  it  will  again 
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The  laiy,  Ihc  idle,  and  [he  fn«-ard,  are  the  persons 
who  are  tnosi  pleased  with  the  little  lales  which  pass  about  the 
town  10  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Were  it  not 
for  (he  pleasure  of  speaking  ill.  there  are  numbers  of  people  who 
are  too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their  own  bouses,  and  too  ill-natured  10 
open  their  Ups  in  conversation.  It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the 
other  day  to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post  letter,  and  at  these 
words,  '  After  all  her  airs,  he  has  heard  some  story  or  other,  and 
the  match  is  broke  off ; '  give  orders  in  the  midst  of  her  reading 

to  '  Put  to  the  horses.'  That  a  young  woman  of  merit  has  missed 
an  advantageous  settlement  was  news  not  to  be  delayed,  lest 
somebody  else  should  have  given  her  malicious  acquaintance 
that  satisfaction  before  her.  The  unwillingness  to  receive  good 
tidings  is  a  quality  as  inseparable  from  a  scandal-bearer,  as  the 
readiness  to  divulge  bad.  But  alas  1  how  wretchedly  tow  and 
contemptible  is  that  state  of  mind,  that  cannot  be  pleased  but  by 
what  is  the  subject  of  lamentation.  This  temper  has  ever  been, 
in  the  highest  degree,  odious  to  gallant  spirits.  The  Persian 
soldier,  who  was  heard  reviling  Alexander  the  Great,  was  well 

za  admonished  by  his  oSicer,  'Sir,  you  are  paid  to  tight  against 
Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him.* 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings  °,  defending  his  client  from 
general  scandal,  says  very  handsomely,  and  with  much  reason, 
'  There  ate  many  who  have  particular  engagements  to  the 
prosecutor  ;  there  are  many  who  are  known  to  have  ill*will  to 
him  for  whom  1  appear ;  there  are  many  who  are  naturally  ad- 
dicted to  defamation,  and  envious  of  any  good  to  any  man  who 
may  have  contributed  to  spread  reports  of  this  kind :  for  nothing 
is  so  swift  as  scandal,  nothing  is  more  easily  sent  abroad,  nothing 

;a  received  with  more  welcome,  nothing  dilhises  itself  so  univer- 
sally. 1  shall  not  desire  that  ii  any  report  10  our  disadvantage 
has  any  ground  for  it,  yoti  would  overlook  or  extenuate  it :  but 
if  there  be  any  thing  advanced,  without  a  person  who  can  say 
whence  he  had  it,  or  which  is  attested  by  one  who  forgot  who 
(old  him  it,  or  who  had  it  from  one  of  so  little  consideration 
that  be  did  not  then  think  it  worth  his  notice,  all  such  testi- 
monies as  these,  1  know,  you  will  think  too  slight  to  have  any 
credit  against  the  innocence  and  honour  of  your  fellow-citiien.' 
When  an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  very  often  vanishes  among  such 
I  Mt  the  orator  has  here  recited.     And  how  despicable  a  creatnre 
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musi  that  be  who  is  in  pain  for  what  passes  among  so  fnvolam 
a  people  !  There  is  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  of  good  note,  and 
formerly  pretty  famous  for  much  animosity  and  dissension,  the 
chief  families  of  which  have  now  turned  alt  their  whispers,  back - 
bitings,  envies,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and  entertain- 
ment, by  means  of  a  peevish  old  gentlewoman,  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Lady  Bluemantle.  This  heroine  had,  for  many 
ycare  together,  outdone  the  whole  sisterhood  of  gossips  in  in- 
vention, quick  utterance,  and  unprovoked  malice.    This  good 

lo  body  is  of  a  lasting  consliluIJon,  though  extremely  decayed  in 
lier  eyes,  and  decrepit  in  her  feet.  The  two  circumstances  of 
being  always  at  home  from  her  lameness,  and  very  attentive 
from  her  blindness,  make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle  of  all  that 
passes  in  town,  good  or  bad  ;  but  for  the  latter  she  seems  to 
have  the  belter  memory.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  noted  of 
her,  which  is,  thai,  as  it  is  usual  with  old  people,  she  has  a 
livelier  memory  of  things  which  passed  when  she  was  very 
young  than  of  late  years.  Add  lo  all  this,  that  she  does  not 
nnJy  not  love  anybody,  but  she  hates  every  body.    The  statue 

20  in  Rome  °  does  not  serve  to  vent  malice  half  so  well  as  this  old 
lady  does  to  disappoint  It.  She  does  not  know  the  author  of 
any  thing  that  is  told  her,  but  can  readily  repeat  the  mailer  itself; 
therefore,  though  she  exposes  all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no 
one  body  in  it.  She  is  so  exquisitely  restless  and  peevish,  that 
she  quarrels  with  all  about  her,  and  sometimes  in  a  freak  will 
instantly  change  her  habitation.  To  indulge  this  humour,  she  is 
led  about  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  same  house  she  is  in  ; 
and  the  persons  lo  whom  she  is  to  remove,  being  in  the  plot,  are 
ready  lo  receive  her  at  her  own  chamber  again.   At  staled  limes 

30  the  gentlewoman  at  whose  house  she  supposes  she  is  at  the  lime. 
is  sent  for  to  quarrel  with,  according  to  her  common  custom. 
When  they  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  jesl,  she  is  Immediately 
urged  to  that  degree,  thai  she  will  board  in  a  family  with  which 
she  has  never  yet  been  j  and  away  she  will  go  this  instant,  and 
tell  them  all  ihat  the  rest  have  been  saying  of  them.  By  this 
means,  she  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  every  house  in  the  place, 
without  stirring  from  the  same  habitation  :  and  the  many  stories 
which  every  body  furnishes  her  with,  to  favour  that  deceit,  make 
her  the  general  intelligencer  of  the  \own  of  all  that  can  be  said 

^a  by  one  woman  against  analher.    Thus  groundless  stories  die 
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away,  and  sometimes  truths  are  smothered  under  the  general 
wordy  when  they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a  thing,  '  Oh  ! 
this  is  in  my  Lady  Bluemantle's  Memoirs.' 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  disadvantage  of  others, 
without  examination,  is  to  be  had  in  no  other  credit  for  intelli- 
gence than  this  good  Lady  Biuemantle,  who  is  subjected  to  have 
her  ears  imposed  upon  for  want  of  other  helps  to  better  informa- 
tion. Add  to  this,  that  other  scandal-bearers  suspend  the  use 
of  these  faculties  which  she  has  lost,  rather  than  apply  them  to 
lo  do  justice  to  their  neighbours  :  and  I  think,  for  the  service  of  my 
fair  readers,  to  acquaint  them,  that  there  is  a  voluntary  Lady 
Biuemantle  at  every  visit  in  town. 

SpectcUor,  No.  427.]  [July  lo,  17 12. 


BTo.  67.    On  Eloquence;  Talents  far  Conversation;  Urbanus 
and  Umbratilis;  Pedantry. 

Quid  voveat  dold  nutricala  majns  tlnmno^ 
Qvam  sapere,  et  fari  possit  qnse  sentiat? 

HoR.  £p.  i.  4.  8. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  when  people  are  advancing  in  any  thing, 
to  prevent  their  going  too  fast  for  want  of  patience.  This 
happens  in  nothing  more  frequently  than  m  the  prosecution  of 
studies.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  meet  crowds  who  attempt  to  be 
eloquent  before  they  can  speak.  They  affect  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  before  they  understand  the  parts  of  speech.  In  the 
ordinary  conversation  of  this  town,  there  are  so  many  who  can, 
20  as  they  call  it,  talk  well,  that  there  is  not  one  in  twenty  that 
talks  to  be  understood.  This  proceeds  from  an  ambition  to 
excel,  or,  as  the  term  is,  to  shine  in  company.  The  matter  is 
not  to  make  themselves  understood,  but  admired.  They  come 
together  with  a  certain  emulation,  rather  than  benevolence. 
When  you  fall  among  such  companions,  the  safe  way  is  to  give 
yourself  up,  and  let  the  orators  declaim  for  your  esteem,  and 
trouble  yourself  no  further.  It  is  said,  that  a  poet  must  be 
bom  so  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  much  better  said  of  an  orator, 
especially  when  we  talk  of  our  town  poets  and  orators :  but  the 
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Itrnn  poeis  are  full  of  rules  and  laws ;  the  town  orators  go 
through  thick  and  (hin,  and  are,  forsooib,  persons  of  such 
enunent  natural  parts,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  they 
despise  all  men  as  unexperienced  scholastics,  who  wait  for  an 
occasion  before  they  speak,  or  who  apeak  no  more  than  is 
necessary.  They  had  half  persuaded  me  to  go  to  the  tavern 
the  other  night,  but  that  a  gent!ema.n  whispered  me,  '  Pr'ythee, 
Isaac,  go  with  us  ;  there  is  Tom  Varnish  will  be  there,  and  he 
is  a  fellow  that  talks  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.' 

la      I  must  confess,  when  a  man  expresses  himself  well  upon  any 
nccasion,  and  his  failing  into  an  account  of  any  subject  arises 
from  a  desire  to  oblige  the  company,  or  from  fulness  of  the 
circumeiance  itself,  so  that  his  speaking  of  it  at  large  is  occa- 
sioned only  by  the  openness  of  a  companion  ;  I  say,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  it  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  agreeable,  when  a    , 
man  takes  the  discourse  to  himself;  but  when  you  see  a  felloir.^ 
watch  for  opportunities  for  being  copious,   it  is  cicessive);^  I 
troublesome.     A  man  that  stammers,  if  he  has  undersiaBding^n 
is  lo  be  attended  to  with  patience  and  good-nature  ;    but  he 

10  that  speaks  more  than  he  needs,  has  no  right  to  such  an  in- 
dulgence. The  man  «'ho  has  a  defect  in  his  speech  takes  pains 
to  come  lo  you,  while  a  man  of  weak  capacity,  with  fluency  of 
speech,  triumphs  in  ouirunning  you.  The  stammerer  strives  to 
be  fit  for  your  company ;  the  loquacious  man  endeavours  to 
show  you,  you  are  not  ht  for  his. 

With  thoughts  of  this  kind  do  I  always  enter  into  that  man's 
company  who  is  recommended  as  a  person  that  talks  well ;  but 
if  1  were  to  choose  the  people  with  whom  I  would  spend  my 
hours  of  conversation,  they  should  be  certainty  such  as  laboured 

]o  no  farther  than  to  make  themselves  readily  and  clearly  appre- 
hended, and  would  have  patience  and  curiosity  to  understand 
me.  To  have  good  sense,  and  ability  to  express  it,  are  the 
most  essential  and  necessary  qualities  in  companions.  When 
thoughts  rise  in  us  fit  to  utter,  among  familiar  friends  thei 
needs  but  very  little  care  in  clothing  them. 

Urbanus  is,  I  lake  it,  a  man  one  might  live  with  whole  ye 
and  enjoy  all  the  freedom  and  improvement  imaginable,  . 
yet  be  insensible  of  a  contradiction  to  you  in  all  ihe  mistakes 
you  can  be  guilty  of.     His  great  goodwill  to  his  friends,  has 

f  o  produced  in  him  such  a  general  deference  in  his  discourse,  tbu 
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if  be  diflera  from  you  in  his  sense  of  any  thing,  be  introduces 
his  own  tliDughis  by  some  agreeable  circumlocution  ;  or,  '  he 
has  often  observed  such  and  such  a  ciccumstance  ihat  made 
him  of  another  opinion.'  Again,  where  another  would  be  apt 
■o  say,  '  this  I  am  coniideni  of,  I  may  pretend  to  judge  of  this 
mailer  as  well  as  any  body  ;'  Uibanus  says,  '  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded i  J  believe  one  may  conclude."  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
man  more  clear  in  his  thoughts  and  expressions  than  he  is,  or 
speaks  with  greater  difhdence.  You  shall  hardly  find  one  man 
IQ  of  any  consideration,  but  yoa  shall  observe  one  of  less  coa- 

I  sequence  form  himself  after  him.  This  happens  to  Urbanus  ; 
but  the  man  who  steals  from  hitn  almost  every  sentiment  he 
utters  in  a  whole  week,  disguises  the  theft  by  carrying  it  with  a 
quite  different  air.  Umbratilis  knows  Urbanus's  doubtful  way 
of  speaking  proceeds  from  good-nature  and  good -breeding,  and 
not  from  uncertainly  in  his  opinions.  Umbratilis,  therefore, 
has  no  more  to  do  but  repeat  the  thoughts  of  Urbanus  in  a 
positive  manner,  and  appear  to  the  undisceming  a  wiser  man 
thftn  the  person  from  whom  he  borrows  :  hut  those  who  know 
him,  can  see  the  servant  in  his  master's  babit ;  and  the  more 
he  struts,  the  less  do  his  clothes  appear  his  own. 
In  conversation,  the  medium  is  neither  to  alTect  silence  or 
eloquence  ;  not  to  value  our  approbation,  and  to  endeavour  to 
excel  us  who  are  of  your  company,  are  equal  injuries.     The- 

^  great  enemies  therefore  to  good  company,  and  those  who 
transgress  most  against  the  laws  of  equality,  which  ts  the  life 
of  it,  are,  the  clown,  the  wit,  and  the  pedant.  A  clown,  when  he 
has  sense,  is  conscious  of  his  want  of  education,  and  with  an  awk- 
ward bluntness,  hopes  to  keep  himself  in  countenance  by  over- 
throwing the  use  of  all  polite  behaviour.  He  takes  advantage  of 
the  restraint  good-breeding  lays  upon  others  not  to  olTend  him,  to 
trespass  against  them,  and  is  under  the  man's  own  shelter 
while  he  intrudes  upon  him.  The  fellows  of  this  class  are  very 
frequent  in  ihc  repetition  of  the  words  rough  and  miinly.  When 
these  people  happen  to  be  by  tlieir  fortunes  of  the  rank  of 
gentlemen,  they  defend  their  other  absurdities  by  an  imper- 
tinent courage  \  and,  to  help  out  the  defect  of  their  behaviour, 
add  their  being  dangerous  to  their  being  disagreeable.  This 
1  (though  1       "'    " 


^o  knowin; 


that,  dares  still  e 


1  to  do  so)  i 


I  painful 
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a  companion,  as  he  who  will  please  you  against  yoia  will,  I 
resolves  lo  be  a  wit. 

This  man,  upon  all  occasions,  and  whoever  he  falls  in 
pany  with,  talks  in  the  same  circle,  and  in  the  same  round  a 
chat  which  he  has  learned  al  one  of  the  tables  of  this  coffee- 
bouse.  As  poetry  is  in  itself  an  elevation  above  ordinary  and 
common  sentiments  ;  so  there  is  no  fop  so  very  near  a  raad-_ 
man  in  indifferent  company  as  a  poetical  one.  Hi 
apprehensive  that  the  generality  of  the  world  are  intc 

Q  the  business  of  their  own  fortune  and  profession,  and  have  1 
little  capacity  as  curiosity  to  enter  Into  matters  of  ornament  o 
speculation-  I  remember  at  a  full  table  in  the  city,  one  of  these 
ubiquitary"  wits  was  entertaining  the  company  with  a  soliloquy, 
for  so  I  call  it  when  a  man  talks  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand bim,  concerning  wit  and  humour.  An  honest  genilernan 
who  sat  next  (o  me,  and  was  worth  half  a  plumb",  stared  at 
him,  and  observing  there  was  some  sense,  as  he  thought,  mixed 
with  his  impertinence,  whispered  me,  '  Take  my  word  for  it, 
this  fellow  is  more  knave  than  fool.'    This  was  flJi  my  good 

'o  friend's  applause  of  the  wittiest  man  of  talk  that  I  was  ever 
present  at,  which  wanted  nothing  to  make  it  excellent,  but  thai 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it 

The  pedant  is  so  obvious  to  ridicule,  that  it  would  be  to  be 
one  to  offer  to  explain  him.  He  is  a  gentleman  so  well  known, 
that  there  is  none  but  those  of  his  own  class  who  do  not  laugh 
at  and  avoid  him.  Pedantry  proceeds  from  much  reading  and 
little  understanding.  A  pedant  among  men  of  learning  and 
sense,  is  like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an  account  of  a  polite 
conversation.    You  may  find  he  has  brought  with  him  mare 

;!>  than  could  have  entered  into  his  head  without  being  there,  b 
still  that  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser  than  if  he  had  not  been  there  i 
all. 
Taf/er,  No.  244.]  lOcIober  3 
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Boccalini ",  in   his  '  Parnassus,'  indicts  a  laconic  writer 
speaking  that  in  three  words  which  he  might  have  said  in 


PROLIXITV. 


21^ 


n  for  his  punishment  to  read  over  all  ihe  works 
of  Guicciardini",  This  Guicciardini  is  so  very  prolix  and  cir* 
cumstaniial  in  his  writings,  that  I  remember  our  countryman, 
doctor  Doime°,  speaking  of  that  majestic  and  concise  manner  in 
which  Moses  has  described  the  creation  of  the  world,  adds, 
*  ibai  if  such  an  author  as  Guicciardini  were  to  have  written  on 
such  a.  subject,  the  world  itself  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
contained  the  books  that  gave  the  history  of  its  creation.' 
I  look  upon  a,  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally  known  by 

a  the  name  of  a  siory-iellcr,  to  be  much  more  insufferable  than 
even  a  prolix  writer.  An  author  may  be  tossed  out  of  your 
hand,  and  thrown  aside  when  he  grows  dull  and  tiresome  ;  but 
such  liberties  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  towards  your  orators 
in  common  conversation,  that  1  have  known  a  challenge  sent  a 
person  for  going  out  of  the  room  abruptly,  and  leaving  a  man 
of  honour  in  the  midst  of  a  dissertation.  This  evil  is  at  present 
so  very  common  and  epidemical,  that  there  is  scarce  a  coffee- 
house in  town  that  has  not  some  speakers  belonging  to  it,  who 
utter  their  political  essays,  and  draw  parallels  out  of  Baker^s 

lo  'Chronicle"'  to  almost  every  part  of  ber  majesty's  reign.  It  mas 
said  of  two  ancient  authors,  who  had  very  different  beauties  m 
ihcir  Style, '  that  if  you  took  a  word  Irom  one  of  them,  you  only 
spoiled  bis  eloquence  ;  but  if  you  took  a  word  from  the  oiher, 
you  spoiled  his  sense.'  I  have  often  applied  the  first  part  of 
ibis  criticism  to  several  of  these  coffee-house  speaker?  whom  1 
have  31  present  in  my  thoughts,  though  Ihe  character  that  is 
given  to  the  last  of  those  authors,  is  what  I  would  recommend  tii 
the  imitation  of  my  loving  countrymen.  But  it  Is  not  only 
public  places  of  resort,  but  private  clubs  and  conversations  over 

JO  a  bottle,  that  are  infested  with  this  loquacious  kind  of  animal, 
especially  with  that  species  which  I  comprehend  under  the  name 
of  a  slor). teller.  1  would  earnestly  desire  these  gentlemen  to 
consider,  that  no  point  of  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story  can 
atone  for  the  half  hour  thai  has  been  lost  before  they  come  at  it. 
I  would  likewise  lay  it  home  to  their  serious  consider&tioni 
whether  they  think  that  every  man  in  the  company  has  not 
a  right  to  speak  as  well  as  themselves  ?  and  whether  they  do  not 
think  they  arc  invading  another  man's  properly,  when  ihey  en- 
gross the  lime  which  should  be  divided  equally  among  Ihe 

io  company  to  their  own  private  use? 
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What  makesthisevil  the  much  greater  in  conversation  is,  that 
these  humdrum  companions  seldom  endeavoor  lowind  up  their 
narrations  into  a  point  of  mirth  or  instruction,  which  might  make 
some  amends  for  the  tediousncss  of  them  ;  but  think  they  have 
a  right  to  tell  any  thing  that  has  happened  within  their  memory. 
They  look  upon  matter  of  fact  to  be  n  sufficient  foundation  for 
a  story,  and  give  us  a  tang  account  of  things,  not  because  they 
are  entertaining  or  surprising,  but  because  ihey  are  true. 

My  ingenious  kinsman,  Mr,  Humphry  Wagsfaff",  used  to  say, 
o  'the  life  of  man  is  too  short  for  a  siory*teiler.' 

Melhusalcm  might  be  half  an  hour  in  telling  what  o'clock  il 
was  :  but  as  for  us  postdiluvians,  we  ought  to  do  every  thing  in 
hasie  ;  and  in  our  speeches,  as  well  as  actions,  remember  that 
our  lime  is  short.  A  man  that  talks  for  a  quarlerof  an  hour  to- 
gether in  company,  if  I  meet  him  frequently,  takes  up  a  great 
part  of  my  span.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  reckoned  the 
eight-and- fortieth  part  of  a  day,  a  day  the  three  hundred  and 
sixtieth  part  of  a  year,  and  a  year  the  threescore  and  tenth  part 
of  life.  By  this  moral  arithmetic,  supposing  a  man  to  be  in  the 
:o  talking  world  one  third  part  of  the  day,  whoever  gives  another 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  bearing,  makes  him  a  sacrifice  of  more 
than  the  four  hundred  thousandth  part  of  his  conversable  life. 

I  would  establish  but  one  great  general  rule  to  be  observc^J 
in  all  conversation,  which  is  this,  '  that  men  should  rot  talk  t»q^ 
please  themselves,  but  those  that  hear  them.'  This  would  ir 
them  consider,  whether  what  they  speak  be  worth  hearing  ;M 
whether  there  be  either  wit  or  sense  in  what  they  arc  about  tQ'l 
say ;  and,  whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  time  when,  the  plac^.l 
where,  and  the  person  to  whom,  it  is  spoken. 
□      For  the  utter  extirpation  of  these  orators  and  story-tellers, 
which  1  look  upon  as  very  great  pests  of  society,  1  have  invented 
a  watch  which  divides  the  minute  into  twelve  parts,  after  the 
same  manner  that  the  ordinary  watches  are  divided  into  hours : 
and  will  endeavour  to  get  a  patent,  which  shall  oblige  every 
club  or   company  to  provide   themselves   with   one  of  these 
watches,  that  shall  lie  upon  the  table,  as  an  hour-glass  is  often, 
placed  near  the  pulpit",  to  measure  out  the  length  of  a  dis- 
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shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  company  to  look  upon  the  watch, 
or  to  call  him  down  to  order. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  can  make  it  appear  he  is 
turned  of  threescore,  he  may  take  two,  or,  if  he  pleases,  three 
rounds  of  the  watch  without  giving  offence.  Provided,  also, 
that  this  rule  be  not  construed  to  extend  to  the  fair  sex,  who 
shall  still  be  at  liberty  to  talk  by  the  ordinary  watch  that  is  now 
in  use.  I  would  likewise  earnestly  recommend  this  little  auto- 
maton, which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket  without  any 

>  o  incumbrance,  to  all  such  as  are  troubled  with  this  infirmity  of 
speech,  that  upon  pulling  out  their  watches,  they  may  have 
frequent  occasion  to  consider  what  they  are  doing,  and  by  that 
means  cut  the  thread  of  the  story  short,  and  hurry  to  a  conclu- 
sion. I  shall  only  add,  that  this  watch,  with  a  paper  of  direc- 
tions how  to  use  it,  is  sold  at  Charles  Lillie*s. 

I  am  afraid  a  Tatler  will  be  thought  a  very  improper  paper  to 
censure  this  humour  of  being  talkative  ;  but  I  would  have  my 
readers  know  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tattU  and 
loquacity y  as  I  shall  show  at  large  in  a  following  lucubration  ; 

20  it  being  my  design  to  throw  away  a  candle  upon  that  subject, 
in  order  to  explain  the  whole  art  of  tattling  in  all  its  branches 
and  subdivisions. 

Tatler^  No.  264.]  [December  16,  17 10. 


No.  69.     On  Story  Telling. 

N6n  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cnions.  hirudo. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  ult. 

Tom  Lizard  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of  some  persons 
which  our  family  know  very  well,  with  so  much  humour  and 
life,  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  tea-table.  His 
brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was  highly  delighted  with  it,  and 
the  next  day  being  with  some  of  his  inns-of-court  acquaintance, 
resolved  (whether  out  of  the  benevolence,  or  the  pride  of  his 
hearty  I  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them  with  what  he  called 
30  '  a  pleasant  humour  enough.'  I  was  in  great  pain  for  him  when 
I  heard  him  begin,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the 

Q 
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company  very  liiile  moved  by  it.  Will  blushed,  looked  round 
the  room,  and  with  a  forced  laugh,  '  Failh,  gentlemen,'  said  he, 
'  1  do  not  know  what  makes  you  look  so  grave,  it  was  an  ad- 
mirable stoty  when  1  heard  it." 

When  I  came  home  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
story-telling,  and  as  I  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  a 
good  of  ray  country,  I  resolved  to  lay  down  some  precautiona  J 
upon  this  subject. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  story-teller  is  bom,  as  well  as  a 

ID  poet.  It  is,  I  think,  certain,  that  some  men  have  such  a  pecu- 
liar cast  of  mind,  that  Ibey  see  things  in  another  light,  than  men 
of  griive  dispositions.  Men  of  a  lively  imaginatiuii,  and  a 
mirthful  temper,  will  represent  things  to  their  hearers  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  themselves  were  affected  with  Ihcm  ;  and 
whereas  serious  spirits  might  perhaps  have  been  disgusted  at 
the  sight  of  some  odd  occurrences  in  life  ;  yet  the  very  same 
occurrences  shall  please  them  in  a  well-told  story,  where  the 
disagreeable  parts  of  the  images  arc  concealed,  and  those  only 
which   are   pleasing   exhibited  to  the  fancy.      Story-telHng  is 

ID  therefore  not  an  art,  but  what  we  call  a  'knack  ;'  it  doth  Dot 
so  much  subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour;  and  I  will  add,  that 
it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticulations  of  the  body,  which 
naturally  attend  such  meiry  emotions  of  the  mind.  I  know 
very  well,  that  a  certain  gravity  of  countenance  sets  some 
stories  off  lo  advantage,  where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in 
the  end  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule  ;  for  it  is  fre- 
quently convenient  to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  looks,  and 
whimsical  agitations.  I  will  go  yet  fmther,  and  affirm  that 
the  success  of  a  story  very  often  depends  upon  the  make  of  the 

JO  body,  and  formation  of  the  features,  of  him  who  relates  it.  I 
have  been  of  this  opinion  ever  since  1  criticised  upon  the  chin  of 
Dick  Dewlap.  I  very  often  had  the  weakness  to  repine  at  the 
prosperity  of  his  conceits,  which  made  him  pass  for  a  wit  with 
the  widow  at  the  coffee-hotise,  and  the  ordinary  mechanics  that 
frequent  it ;  nor  could  I  myself  forbear  laughing  at  them  most 
heartily,  though  upon  examination  I  thought  most  of  them  very 
flat  and  insipid.  I  found  after  some  time,  that  the  merit  of  his 
wit  was  founded  upon  the  shaking  of  a  fat  paunch,  and  the 
tossing  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  jowls.     Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sick- 

40  ness,  which  robbed  him  of  his  fai  and  his  fame  at  once ;  and  itm 
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was  full  three  months  before  he  regained  his  reputation,  which  i 
rose  in  proportion  to  his  lloridity.  He  is  now  very  jolly  and* 
ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  conslitmion  for  wit. 

Those,  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  arc  apt 
to  shew  iheir  pans  with  too  much  oslcntation  :  I  would  there- 
fore advise  all  the  professors  of  this  an  never  to  tell  stories  but 
as  they  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  subjeci-malter  of  the  convcrsa-' 
tion,  or  as  they  serve  to  iliustraie,  or  enliven  it.  Stories,  thm 
are  very  common,  are  generally  irksome  ;  but  may  be  aptly  in- 

lo  iroduced,  provided  they  be  only  hinted  at,  and  mentioned  by 
way  of  allusion.  Those,  that  are  altogether  new,  should  never 
be  ushered  in,  without  a  short  and  pertinent  character  of  the 
chief  persons  concerned ;  because,  by  that  means,  you  make 
the  company  acquainted  with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  rule, 
that  slight  and  trivial  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  to 
us  administer  more  mirth,  than  the  brightest  points  of  wit  in 
unknown  characters.  A  little  circumstance,  in  the  complexion 
or  dress  of  the  man  you  are  talking  of,  sets  his  image  before  the 
bearer,  if  it  be  chosen  aptly  for  the  siory.     Thus,  1  remember 

lo  Tom  Liiard,  after  having  made  his  sisters  merry  with  an 
account  of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  complimenting,  owned 
very  frankly,  that  his  story  would  not  have  been  worth  one 
farthing,  if  he  had  made  the  hat  of  bini  whom  he  represented 
one  inch  narrower.  Besides  the  marking  distinct  characters. 
and  selecting  pertinent  circumstances,  it  is  likewise  necessary 
to  leave  oS  in  time,  and  end  smartly.  So  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  drama  in  the  forming  of  a  story,  and  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing and  pointing  Jt,  is  the  same  as  in  an  epigram.  It  is  a 
miserable  thing,  after  one  hath  raised  the  expectation  of  the 

JO  company  by  humourous  characters,  and  a  pretty  conceit,  to 
patsue  the  matter  too  far.  There  is  no  retreating,  and  how 
poor  is  it  for  a  story  teller  to  end  his  relation  by  saying,  'that's 
all!' 

As  the  choosing  of  pertinent  circumstances  is  the  life  of  a 
ilory,  arid  that  wherein  humour  principally  consists  ;  so  iho 
callcctots  of  impertinent  particulars  are  the  very  banc  and 
opiates  of  conversation.  Old  men  are  great  transgressors  this 
way.  Poor  Ned  Poppy, — he's  gone— was  a  very  honest  man, 
bat  was  so  excessively  tedious  over  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not  to 

40  be  endured.     He  knew  so  exactly  what  they  had  for  dinner. 
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when  such  a  thing  happened  ;  in  what  ditch  his  bay  stone-horse 
had  his  sprain  at  that  time,  and  how  his  man  John, — no  !  it  was 
William,  started  a  hare  in  the  common-field  ;  that  be  never  got 
to  the  end  of  his  lale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular  ir 
marriages  and  inter- marriages,  and  cousins  twice  or  thrice 
removed ;  and  whether  sucli  a  thing  happened  at  the  latter 
end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August  He  had  a  marvellous 
tendency  likewise  to  di^essions  ;  insomuch  that  if  a  consider- 
able person  was  mentioned  in  his  story,  he  would  straightway 

Id  launch  out  into  am  episode  on  him  ;  and  again,  if  in  that  per- 
son's story  he  had  occasion  to  remember  a  third  man,  he  broke 
off,  and  gave  us  his  history,  and  so  on.  He  always  put  roe  in 
mind  of  what  Sir  William  Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants 
and  enchanters  to  lull  people  asleep".  These  historians  are 
obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  stopping ;  so  that 
iifter  the  palient  hath  by  this  benefit  enjoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is 
sure  to  find  the  operator  proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  pro- 
cured the  like  effect  in  me  the  last  time  I  was  with  him.     As  he 

iQ  was  in  the  third  hour  of  his  story,  and  very  thankful  that  his 
memory  did  not  fail  him,  I  fairly  nodded  in  the  elbow  chair. 
He  was  much  afTronied  at  this,  till  I  told  him, '  Old  friend,  you 
have  your  infirmity,  and  I  have  mine." 

But  of  all  evils  in  story-telhng,  the  humour  of  telling  tales 
one  afler  another,  in  great  ntmibers,  is  the  least  supportable. 
Sir  Harry  Pandolf  and  his  son  gave  my  lady  Lizard  great 
offence  in  this  particular.  Sir  Harry  hath  what  they  call  a 
string  of  stories,  which  he  tells  over  every  Christmas.  When 
our  family  visits  there,  we  arc  constantly,  after  supper,  enter- 

JO  lained  with  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  °.  When  we  have  wondered 
at  that  a  little,  'Ay,  but,  father,'  saith  the  son,  'let  us  have  the 
spirit  in  the  wood."  After  that  hath  been  laughed  at,  'Ay,  but, 
father,'  cries  the  booby  again,  '  tell  us  how  you  served  the 
robber.'  '  Alack-a-day,'  said  Sir  Harry,  with  a  smile,  and 
rubbing  his  forehead, '  I  have  almost  forgot  that  :  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  conceit,  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly  be  tells  that  and 
twenty  more  in  the  same  independent  order ;  and  without  the 
least  variation,  at  this  day,  as  he  hath  done,  to  my  knowledge, 
ever  since  the  revolution.     I  must  not  forget  a  very  odd  com- 

40  pliment  that  Sir  Harry  always  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  1 
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here.  After  dinner  he  strokes  his  belly,  and  says  with  a 
feigned  concern  in  his  countenance,  *  Madam,  I  have  lost  by  you 
to-day.'  *  How  so,  Sir  Harry,'  replies  my  lady.  *  Madam,'  says  he, 
'  I  have  lost  an  excellent  stomach.'  At  this,  his  son  and  heir 
laughs  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs.  Annabella.  This  is 
the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Harry  hath  been  thus  arch,  and  I 
can  bear  it  no  longer. 

As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  life  to  conversa- 
tion, I  always  encourage  them,  if  they  are  pertinent  and  inno- 

10  cent ;  in  opposition  to  those  gloomy  mortals,  who  disdain  every 
thing  but  matter  of  fact.  Those  grave  fellows  are  my  aversion, 
who  sift  every  thing  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  find  the 
malignity  of  a  lie  in  a  piece  of  humour,  pushed  a  little  beyond 
exact  truth.  I  likewise  have  a  poor  opinion  of  those,  who  have 
got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance,  that  cock  their 
hats,  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant  thing  is  said,  and  ask, 
'  Well !  and  what  then  ? '  Men  of  wit  and  parts  should  treat  one 
another  with  benevolence  :  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  if  you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  another  man's  wit, 

ao  he  will  allow  you  to  have  judgment. 

Guardian,  No.  42.]  [April  29,  1713. 


"No.  70.   On  Button  Holding  and  other  Arts  of  Oratory. 

Non  misBora  ciitein,  nisi  plena  cmorisy  hirnclo. 

HoR.  An  Poet  ver.  nit. 

*  To  the  Honoured  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

*  Middle  Temple,  June  12. 
*SXR, 

'Presuming  you  may  sometimes  condescend  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  small  enormities,  I  here  lay  one  before  you,  which  I 
proceed  to  without  farther  apology,  as  well  knowing  the  best 
compliment  to  a  man  of  business  is  to  come  to  the  point. 

*  There  is  a  silly  habit  among  many  of  our  minor  orators,  who 

display  their  eloquence  in  the  several  coffee-houses  of  this  fair 

30  city,  to  the  no  sinall  annoyance  of  considerable  numbers  of  her 
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majesty's  spruce  and  loving  subjects,  and  that  is  a  huraoar  lltBir " 
have  got  of  twisting  off  your  buttons.  These  ingenious  gentle- 
men are  not  able  to  advance  three  words  until  they  have  got 
fiist  hold  of  one  of  ycur  buttons  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  pro- 
cured such  an  excellent  handle  for  discourse,  ihey  will  indeed 
proceed  with  great  elocution.  I  know  not  how  well  some  may 
have  escaped,  but  for  ray  part  I  have  often  met  with  Ihem  to 
niy  cost ;  having  1  believe  within  these  three  years  lost  past 
been  argued  out  of  several  dozens ;  insomuch  thai  i  have  lor 

1 0  some  time  ordered  my  tailor  to  bring  me  honie  with  every  suit 
a  doien  at  least  of  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of  such 
as  from  time  lo  time  are  detached  as  a  help  to  discourse,  by  the 
vehement  gent'emen  before-mentioned.  This  way  of  holding 
a  man  in  discourse  is  much  practised  in  the  cotTefe-houscs 
iviihin  the  cily,  and  does  not  indeed  so  much  prevail  at  the 
pohter  end  of  the  town.  It  is  likewise  more  frequently  made 
use  of  among  the  small  politicians,  than  any  other  body  of  men; 
I  am  therefore  something  cautious  of  entering  into  a  contro- 
versy with  this    species   of  statesmen,  especially  the  younger 

10  fry;  for  if  you  offer  in  the  least  to  dissent  from  any  thing  that 
one  of  these  advances,  he  immediately  steps  up  to  you,  takes 
hold  of  one  of  your  buttons,  and  indeed  will  soon  convince  you 
of  the  strength  of  his  argumentation.  I  remember,  upon  the 
news  of  Dunkirk's  being  delivered  into  our  hands,  a  brisk  little 
fellow,  a  politician  and  an  able  engineer,  had  got  into  the  middle 
of  Batson's  coffee-house",  and  was  fortifying  Graveling  for  the 
service  of  the  most  Chrisliaa  king,  with  all  imaginable  expedi- 
tion. The  work  was  carried  oa  with  such  success,  that  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  he  had  made  it  almost  impreg- 

jo  nable,  and  in  the  opinion  of  several  worthy  citizens  who  had 
gathered  round  bini,  full  as  strong  both  by  sea  and  land  as  Dun- 
kirk ever  could  pretend  lo  be.  I  happened,  however,  unadvisedly 
to  attack  some  of  his  outworks  ;  upon  which,  to  show  his  great 
skill  likewise  in  the  offensive  part,  he  immediately  made  ait 
assault  upon  one  of  my  buttons,  and  carried  it  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  notwithstanding  1  made  as  handsome  a  defence  as 
was  possible.  He  had  likewise  invested  a  second,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  master  of  that  too  In  a  very  little  lime,  had 
not  he  been  diverted  from  this  enterprise  by  the  arrival  of 

40  u  courier,  who  brought  advice  that  hU  presence  was  absolutely 
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necessary  in  ihe  disposal  of  a  beaver^,  upon  which  he  raised 
the  siege,  And  indeed  relircd  with  some  precipitation.  In  the 
'ffce-houscs  here  aljout  the  Temple,  you  may  harangue  even 
among  our  dabblers  in  politics  for  about  twi)  buttons  a  day,  and 
many  times  for  less.  I  had  yesterday  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  very  considerable  additions  to  ray  knowledge  in  state 
affairs,  and  1  lind  this  morning,  that  it  has  not  stood  me  in 
above  a  button.  In  most  of  the  eminent  cofiee-houses  at  the 
other  cod  of  the  town,  for  example,  to  go  no  farther  than  Will's 

10  in  Covent-garden  ",  the  compaily  is  so  refined,  that  you  may  hear 
and  be  heard,  and  not  be  a  button  the  worse  for  it.  Besides 
the  gentlemen  before -mentioned,  there  are  others  who  are  no 
less  active  tn  their  harangues,  but  with  gentle  services  rather 
than  robberies.  These,  wlule  they  are  improving  your  under- 
standing, arc  at  the  same  lime  selling  off  your  person  ;  they 
will  ncw-plail  and  adjust  your  neckcloth. 

'  But  though  1  can  bear  with  this  kind  of  orator,  who  is  so 
humble  as  to  aim  a[  ihe  good-will  of  his  hearer  by  being  his 
valet  de  chambre,  I  must  rebel  against  another  sort  of  ihem. 

je  There  are  some,  sir,  that  do  not  slick  to  take  a  man  by  the 
collar  when  they  have  a  mind  to  persuade  bini.  It  is  ynur 
business,  I  humbly  presume,  Mr.  Ironside,  to  interpose  [hat  a 
man  is  not  brought  over  to  his  opponent  by  force  of  arms.  Il 
were  requisite  therefore  ibat  you  should  name  a  certain  interval, 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  between  the  speaker  and  him  to 
whom  he  speaks.  For  sure  no  man  has  a  right,  because  I  am 
not  of  his  opinion,  to  take  any  of  my  clothes  from  me,  or  dress 
me  according  lo  his  own  liking.  I  assure  you  the  most  becom- 
ing thing  to  me  in  the  world  is,  in  a  campaign  periwig  ",  to  wear 

JO  one  side  before  and  the  other  cast.upcm  Ihe  collateral  shoulder. 
Bui  there  is  a  Iricnd  of  mine  who  never  talks  10  me  but  he 
throws  that  which  I  wear  forward,  upon  my  shoulder,  so  thai 
In  restoring  il  to  its  place  I  lose  two  or  three  hairs  out  of  the 
lock  upon  my  buttons  ;  though  1  never  touched  him  in  my  j 
whole  life,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  him  these  ten  years. 
I  have  seen  my  eager  friend  in  danger  somclimes  of  a  quarrel  ' 
by  this  ill  custom,  for  there  are  more  young  gentlemen  who  can 
Icel,  than  can  understand.  It  would  be  therefore  a  good  uRice 
to  my  good  friend  if  you  advised  him  not  to  collar  any  man  but 

.fo  one  who  knows  what  he  means,  and  give  it  him  as  a  standing 
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precaution  in  conversation,  that  none  but  a  very  good  friend 
will  give  him  the  liberty  of  being  seen,  felt,  heard,  and  under- 
stood all  at  once. 

*  I  am  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Johannes  Misochirosophus. 

'  P.S.  I  have  a  sister  who  saves  herself  from  being  handled  by 
one  of  these  manual  rhetoricians  by  giving  him  her  fan  to  play 
with ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  behalf  of  us  poor  helpless 
10  men.' 

'June  IS,  1713. 
'I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  orator  or  speaker  in  public  or 
private  has  any  right  to  meddle  with  any  body's  clothes  but 
.  his  own.    I  indulge  men  in  the  liberty  of  playing  with  their 
own  hats,  fumbling  in  their  own  pockets,  settling  their  own 
periwigs,  tossing  or  twisting  their  heads,  and  all  other  gesticula- 
tions which  may  contribute  to  their  elocution  ;  but  pronounce  it 
an  infringement  of  the  English  liberty,  for  a  man  to  keep  his 
neighbour's  person  in  custody  in  order  to  force  a  hearing ;  and 
20  farther  declare,  that  all  assent  given  by  an  auditor  under  such 
constraint,  is  of  itself  void  and  of  no  effect. 

*  Nestor  Ironside.' 
Guardian,  No.  84.]  [Jime  17,  1713. 


No.  71.     On  Inqtiistthfe  Men, 

Percunctatorem  fugito,  nam  garmlus  idem  est. 

HoR.  £p.  i.  t8.  69. 

There  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  organs  of  speech,  a  toler- 
ably good  capacity  for  conceiving  what  is  said  to  it,  together 
with  a  pretty  proper  behaviour  in  all  the  occurrences  of  com- 
mon life ;  but  naturally  very  vacant  of  thought  in  itself,  and 
therefore  forced  to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assistances.  Of  this 
make  is  that  man  who  is  very  inquisitive.  You  may  often  ob- 
serve, that  though  he  speaks  as  good  sense  as  any  man  upon  any 
30  thing  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  he  cannot  trust  to  the 
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range  of  his  own  fancy  to  entertain  himself  upon  that  founda- 
tion, but  goes  on  still  to  new  inquiries.  Thii5,  though  you 
know  he  is  fit  for  the  most  polite  conversation,  you  shall  see 
him  very  well  contented  to  sit  by  a  jockey,  giving  an  account  of 
the  many  revolutions  in  his  horse's  health,  what  potion  he  made 
him  take,  how  that  agreed  with  him,  how  afterwards  he  canie  to 
Ills  stomach  and  his  exercise,  or  any  the  like  impertinence ;  and 
be  as  well  pleased  as  if  you  talked  to  him  on  the  most  important 
truths.      This  humour   is   far   from   making  a  man   unhappy, 

lo  though  it  may  subject  him  1o  raillery ;  for  he  generally  falls  in 
with  a  picrson  who  seems  to  be  bom  for  him,  which  is  your 
talkative  fellow.  It  is  so  ordered,  that  there  is  a  secret  bent,  as 
natural  as  the  meeting  of  different  sexes,  in  these  two  charac- 
ters, to  supply  each  other's  wants.  I  had  the  honour  the  other 
day  to  sit  in  a  public  room,  and  saw  an  inquisitive  man  look 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction  upon  the  approach  of  one  of  these 
talkers.  The  man  of  ready  utterance  sat  down  by  him,  and 
rubbing  his  head,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  making  an  imeasy 
countenance,  he  began  :  '  There  is  no  manner  of  news  to^y. 

zo  1  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  slept  very  ill  last 
night ;  whether  I  caught  cold  or  no,  I  know  not.  but  1  fancy  1 
do  not  wear  shoes  thick  enough  Ibr  the  weather,  and  1  have 
coughed  all  this  week.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  custom  of  wash- 
ing my  head  winter  and  summer  with  cold  water,  prevents  any 
injury  from  the  season  entering  that  way;  so  it  must  come  in  at 
roy  feet ;  but  I  take  no  notice  of  it :  as  it  comes  so  it  goes. 
Most  of  our  evils  proceed  from  too  much  tenderness ;  and  our 
faces  are  naturally  as  little  able  to  resist  the  cold  as  other  parts. 
The  Indian  answered  very  well  to  an  European,  who  asked 

JO  him  how  he  could  go  naked  ;  "  1  am  all  face." " 

I  observed  this  discourse  was  as  welcome  to  my  general 
inquirer  as  any  other  of  more  consequence  could  have  been ; 
but  somebody  calling  our  talker  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
the  inquirer  told  the  next  man  who  sat  by  him,  that  Mr.  Sucli- 
B-one,  who  was  just  gone  from  him,  used  to  wash  his  head  in 
cold  water  every  morning ;  and  so  repealed  almost  verbatim 
■11  that  had  been  said  to  him.  The  truth  is,  the  inquisitive  are 
the  funnels  of  conversation  ;  they  do  not  take  in  any  thing  for 
their  own  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another.    They  ore  the 

to  channels  through  which  all  the  good  and  evil  that  is  spoken  in 
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town  are  conveyed.  Such  as  are  oJTended  at  thein,  or  think 
they  sufTer  by  their  behaviour,  may  themselves  mend  that  in- 
convenience ;  for  they  are  not  a  malicious  people,  and  if  you 
will  supply  them,  you  may  contradict  any  thing  they  have  said 
before  bylheir  own  mouths.  Afurtheraccount  of  a  thing  is  one 
of  the  gratefullest  goods  that  can  arrive  to  them  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  Ibey  are  more  particular  than  to  say, '  The  town 
will  have  it,  or  I  have  it  from  a  good  hand  ;'  so  that  there  is 
room  for  the  town  to  know  the  matter  more  particularly,  and  for 

a  a  belter  hnnd  to  contradict  what  was  said  by  a  good  one. 

t  have  not  known  [his  humour  more  ridiculous  than  in  a 
father,  who  has  been  earnestly  solicitous  to  have  an  account 
how  his  son  has  passed  his  leisure  hours  ;  if  it  be  in  a  way 
thoroughly  insignificant,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  joy  than  an 
inquirer  discovers  in  seeing  him  follow  so  hopefully  his  own 
steps.  But  this  humour  among  men  is  most  pleasant  when  they 
are  saying  something  which  is  not  wholly  proper  for  a  third 
person  to  hear,  and  yet  is  in  itself  indifferent.  The  other  day 
there  came  in  a  well-dressed  young  fellow,  and  two  gentlemen 

o  of  this  species  immediately  fell  a  whispering  his  pedigree.  I 
could  overhear  by  breaks, '  She  was  his  aunt ; '  then  an  answpr, 
'Aye,  she  was,  of  the  mother's  side;'  then  again,  in  a  little 
lower  voice,  '  His  father  wore  generally  a  darker  wig ;'  answer, 
'Not  much,  but  this  gentleman  wears   higher  heels  to  bis 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  such  merely  from  a 
vacancy  in  their  own  imaginations,  there  is  nothing,  methinks, 
so  dangerous  as  to  communicate  secrets  to  them  ;  for  the  same 
temper  of  inquiry  makes  them  as  impertinently  communica- 

□  live ;    but    no   man,  though    he    converses    with    them,  need 
put  himself  in  their  power,  for  they  will  be  contented  with  h 
ters  of  less  moment  as  well.    When  there  is  fuel  enough,  on 
matter  what  it  is,— Thus  the  ends  of  sentences  in  \'. 
papers,  as  'This  wants  confirmation,' — 'This  occasions  mu 
speculations,'  and  '  Time  will  discover  the  event,'  arc  read  % 
them,  and  considered  not  as  mere  enplelives. 

One  may  see  now  and  then  this  humour  accompanied  witb^ 
an  insatiable  desire  of  knowing  what  passes  without  turning  it 
to  any  use  in  the  world  but  merely  their  own   entertainment. 

,0  A  mind  which  is  gratified  this  way  is  adapted  to  humour  and 
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lantry,  and  formed  for  an  unconcerned  character  in  the 
world  ;  and,  like  myself,  to  be  a  mere  Spectator.  This  cu- 
riosicy,  without  malice  or  self-interest,  lays  up  in  the  imagina- 
tion a  magazine  of  circumstances  which  cannot  but  entertain 
when  they  are  produced  in  conversation.  If  one  v.'cre  to  know, 
from  the  man  of  the  first  quality  to  the  meanest  servant,  the 
dilTerent  intrigues,  sentiments,  pleasures,  and  interests  of  man- 
kind, would  it  not  be  the  most  pleasing  entertainment  imagin- 
able to  enjoy  so  constant  a  farce,  as  the  observing  mankind 
much  more  ditfc rent  from  themselves  in  their  secret  Ihoughis 
and  public  actions,  than  in  their  nightcaps  and  long  periwigs  ? 

'  Mr.  Spectator, 
•Plutarch"  lells  us,  that  Caius  Gracchus,  the  Roman,  was 
frequently  hurried  by  his  passions  into  so  loud  and  tumultuous 
a  way  of  speaking,  and  so  strained  his  voice,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  proceed.    To  remedy  this  excess,  he  had  an  ingenious  ser- 
vant, by  name  Liclnius,  always  attending  him  with  a  pitch-pipe, 
regulate  (he  voice  ;  who,  whenever  he  heard 
ster  begin  to  be  high,    immediately  touched    a   soft 

o  note,  at  which,  'tis  said,  Caius  would  presently  abate  and  grow 
cairn. 

'Upon  recollecting  this  story,  1  have  frequently  wondered 
that  this  useful  instrument  should  have  been  so  long  discon- 
tinued ;  especially  since  we  find  that  this  good  ofGce  of  Licinius 
has  preserved  his  memory  for  many  hundred  years,  which, 
nielfainks,  should  have  encouraged  some  one  to  have  revived 
it,  if  not  for  the  public  good,  yet  for  his  own  credit.  Il  may  be 
objected,  that  our  loud  talkers  arc  so  fond  of  their  own  noiae. 
that  they  would  not  take  it  well  to  be  checked  by  their  servants. 

o  But  granting  ibis  to  be  true,  surely  any  of  ihcir  hearers  have 
a  very  good  title  to  play  a  soft  nore  in  their  own  defence.  To 
be  short,  no  Licinius  appearing,  and  the  noise  increasing,  1  was 
resolved  to  give  this  late  long  vacation  to  the  good  of  my 
country;  and  1  have  at  length,  by  the  assistance  of  an  ingenious 
artist  (who  works  for  the  Royal  Society),  almost  completed  my 
design,  and  shall  be  ready  in  a  short  time  to  furnish  the  public 
with  what  number  of  these  insinimenis  they  please,  either  to 
lodge  at  coffee-houses,  or  carry  for  their  own  private  use.  In 
tile  mean  time  I  »ball  pay  that  respect  to  several  genilemen. 
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who  1  know  will  be  in  danger  of  offending  against  tti^  thSR 
ment,  to  give  ihsm  noiice  of  it  by  private  letters,  in  which  I 
shall  only  write,  'get  a  Lidnius.' 

'  I  should  now  (rouble  you  no  longer,  but  that  I  must  not  coo-  i 
dude  without  desiring  you  lo  accept  one  of  these  pipes,  which 
shall  be  left  for  you  with  Buckley" ;  and  which   I  hope  will  be 
serviceable  to  you,  since  as  ytiu  are  silent  yourself,  you  are  uiosi 
open  to  the  insults  of  the  noisy. 

'  1  am,  Sir,  Sec, 
a  'W.  ] 

'  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  as  an  improvei 
in  this  instrument,  there  will  be  a  particular  note,  which  I  ! 
call  a  hush-note  ;  and  this  is  to  be  made  uiie  of  against  a 
story,  swearing,  obsceneness,  and  the  like.' 
Speclalor,  No.  228.]  [November  21,  i; 


No.  72,    On  a  Scent  of  Bodily  Wit. 

I  am  got  hilhex  safe",  but  never  spent  time  with  so  little  si 
faction  as  this  evening ;  for  you  must  know,  1  was  live  hours 
with  three  Merry,  and  two  Honest,  Fellows.  The  former  sang 
catches  ;  and  the  latter  even  died  with  laughing  at  the  noise 
they  made.     '  Well,"  says  Tom  JJellfrey,  '  you  scholars,  Mr. 

;o  Bickerstaff,  are  the  worst  company  in  the  world.' — 'Ay,'  says 
his  opposite,  'you  are  dull  to-night ;  pr'yihee  be  merry.'  With 
that  1  huzzaed,  and  took  a  jump  cross  the  table,  then  came 
clever  upon  my  legs,  and  fell  a-laiighing.  '  Let  Mr.  Bickci^talT 
alone,'  says  one  of  the  Honest  Fellows  ;  '  when  he  is  in  a  good 
humour,  he  is  as  good  company  as  any  man  in  England.'  He 
had  no  sooner  spoke,  but  I  snatched  his  hat  off  his  head,  and 
clapped  it  upon  my  own,  and  burst  out  a-Iaughing  again  ;  upon 
which  we  all  fell  a-laughing  for  half  an  hour.  One  of  the 
honest  fellows  got  behind  mc  in  the  interim,  and  hit  me  a 

;o  sound  slap  on  the  back  ;  upon  which  he  got  the  laugh  out  of 
my  hands ;  and  it  was  such  a  twang  on  my  shoulders,  that  I 
confess  he  was  much  merrier  than  I.  1  was  half  angry ;  but 
resolved  to  keep  up  the  good  humour  of  the  company;  and 
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lowing  as  toud  as  I  could  possibly,  I  drank  ofT  a  bum- 
[,  thai  made  me  stare  again.    '  Nay,'  says  one  of  the 


Elellows. '  Mr,  Isaac  i: 


n  this  ;  what  s 


a  the  right,  there  is 


e  another  on 

the  backf  let  us  drink  about.'  We  did  so  hova  seven  of  the 
clock  until  eleven  ;  and  now  I  am  come  hilhcr,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  the  wise  Pythagoras,  begin  to  reflect  upon  the 
passages  of  the  day.  I  tcmember  nothing  but  that  I  am 
bruised  to  death  ;  and  as  It  is  my  way  to  write  down  aJi  the 
o  good  things  I  have  heard  in  the  last  conversation,  to  furnish 
my  paper,  1  can  from  this  only  tell  you  my  sufferings  and  my 
bangs. 

I  named  Pythagoras  just  now ;  and  I  protest  to  you,  as 
he  believed  men  after  death  entered  into  other  species,  I  am 
now  and  then  tempted  to  think  other  animals  enter  into  men, 
and  could  name  several  on  two  legs,  that  never  discover  any 
sentiments  above- what  is  common  with  the  species  of  a  lower 
kind  i  as  we  see  in  these  bodily  wits  with  whom  [  was  to  nighi, 
whose  parts  consist  in  strength  and  aciivity;  but  their  boistcr- 
o  ous  mirth  gives  me  great  impatience  for  the  return  of  such 
happiness  as  I  enjoyed  in  a  conversation  last  week.  Among 
others  in  that  company  we  had  Florio,  who  never  interrupted 
any  man  living  when  he  was  speaking  ;  or  ever  ceased  to 
t  others  lamented  that  he  bad  done.  His  discourse 
:s  from  the  fulness  of  the  matter  before  him,  and  not 
r  triumph  of  bis  understanding  ;  for  though 
he  seldom  delivers  what  he  need  fear  being  repeated,  he  speaks 
without  having  that  end  in  view ;  and  his  forbearance  of 
calumny  or  bitterness  is  owing  rather  to  his  good-nature  than 
30  his  discretion  :  for  which  reason  he  is  esteemed  a  gentleman 
perfectly  qualified  for  conversation,  in  whom  a  general  good- 
will to  mankind  takes  off  the  necessity  of  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

We  had  at  the  same  time  that  evening  the  best  sort  of  com- 
panion that  can  be,  a  good-natured  old  man.  This  person,  in 
the  company  of  young  men,  meets  with  veneration  for  his 
benevolence  ;  and  is  not  only  valued  for  the  good  qualities 
of  which  he  is  master,  but  reaps  an  acceptance  from  the  pardon 
be  gives  to  other  men's  faults  :  and  the  ingenuous  son  of  men 
b  whom  he  converses,  have  so  Just  a  regard  for  bim,  that  he 
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rather  is  an  example,  than 
this  reason,  as  Senecio  neve 
before  youth,  so  young  men  ne 
Senecio  ;  so  that  you  never  mee' 
of  conversation,  who  are  grave  ( 
with  folbivr 


check,  to  their  behaviour.    For 

pretends  to  be  a  man  of  pleasure 
never  set  up  for  wisdom  before 
leet,  where  he  is,  those  moosteis 
gay  above  their  yeai-a.  He 
i  of  nature  and  good  sense, 
where  all  that  is  uttered  is  only  the  effect  of  a  communicable 
temper,  and  not  of  emulation  lo  excel  tlieir  companions  ;  all 
desire  of  superiority  being  a  contradiction  to  that  spirit  which 
o  makes  a  just  conversation,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  mutual 
good-will.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  Cake  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  natu- 
ral, and  not  the  acquired  man,  is  the  companion.  Learning, 
wit,  gallantry,  and  good  breeding,  arc  all  but  subordinate  quali- 
ties in  society,  and  are  of  no  value,  but  as  they  are  subservient 
to  benevolence,  and  tend  lo  a  certain  manner  of  being  or  ap- 
pearing equal  to  the  rest  of  the  company;  for  convctsalion  is 
composed  of  an  assembly  of  men,  as  they  ate  men,  and  not  as 
they  are  distinguished  by  fortune  :  therefore  he  who  brings  his 
quality  with  him  into  conversation,  should  always  pay  the 
o  reckoning ;  for  he  came  to  receive  homage,  and  not  to  meet 
his  friends.  But  the  din  about  my  ears  from  the  clamour  of 
the  people  1  was  with  this  evening,  has  carried  roe  bi-yond  my 
intended  purpose,  which  was  to  explain  upon  the  order  ot 
merry  fellows  ;  but  I  think  I  may  pronounce  of  them,  as  1 
heard  good  Senecio,  with  a  spice  of  the  wit  of  the  last  age,  say, 
v'ii,  '  That  a  merry  fellow  is  the  saddest  fellow  in  ihe  woild.' 
r-i/Zcr,  No.  4J.]  [July 


I 


So.  73.      On    the    Affeclalion   of  Faults  and  Imperficth 
Exploit  ofllu  Nickers. 

As  bad  as  the  world  is,  1  find  by  very  strict  observation  upon 
virtue  and  vice,  that  if  men  appeared  no  worse  than  they  really 
are,  1  should  have  less  work  than  at  present  1  am  obliged  to 
,0  undertake  for  their  reformation.  They  have  generally  taken 
up  a  kind  of  inverted  ambition,  and  alTeci  even  faults  and 
imperfections  of  which  they  are  innocent.    The  other  day  in  ■ 
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coffee-house  I  stood  by  a  young  heir,  wiih  a  fresh,  sanguine, 
And  heaJtby  look,  who  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  his 
diet-drink  ;   though,  to  my  knowledge,  he  is  as  sound  as  any 

This  worthy  youth  pot  me  into  reflections  upon  that  subject ; 
and  1  observed  the  fantastical  humour  to  be  so  general,  ihat 
there  is  hardly  a  man  who  is  not  more  or  less  tainted  with  it. 
The  first  of  this  order  of  men  are  the  valetudinarians,  who  are 
never  in  health  ;  but  complain  of  want  of  stomach  or  rest  every 
o  day  until  noon,  and  then  devour  all  which  comes  before  ihem. 
Lady  Dainty"  is  convinced,  thai  it  Js  necessary  for  a  gcnile- 
o  be  out  of  order :  and.  10  preserve  that  character,  she 
dines  every  day  in  her  dosei  st  i«-clve.  that  she  may  become 
I' her  table  at  two,  and  be  unable  lo  eai  in  public.  About  five 
pago,  1  remember,  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  short-sighted. 
~l  would  not  own  an  acquaintance  until  he  had  liisi  ex- 
1  with  bis  glass.  At  a  lacl)''s  cntiance  into  the 
niie,  you  might  see  tubes  immediately  levelled  at  her 
from  every  quarter  of  the  pit  and  side-boxes".  However,  thai 
30  mode  of  infirmity  is  out,  and  the  age^as  recovered  its  sight : 
but  the  blind  seemed  to  be  succeeded  by  the  lame,  and  a  jaunty 
limp  is  the  present  beauty.  I  think  1  have  formerly  observed, 
a  cane  is  part  of  the  dress  of  a  prig,  and  always  worn  upon  a 
button,  for  fear  he  should  be  thought  lo  have  an  occasion  for  it, 
or  be  esteemed  really,  and  not  genleeily  a  cripple.  1  have  con- 
sidered, but  could  never  find  out  the  bottom  of  this  vanity.  I 
indeed  have  heard  of  a  Gascon  general,  who.  by  the  luck>' 
graiing  of  a  bullet  on  the  roll  of  his  stocking,  took  occasion  lo 
halt  ail  his  life  after.  But  as  for  our  peaceable  cripples,  I  know 
30  no  foundation  for  their  behaviour,  without  it  may  be  supposed 
lhat,  in  IhJs  warlike  age,  some  think  a  cane  the  next  honour 
10  a  wooden  leg.  This  sort  of  affectaiion  I  have  known  run 
from  one  limb  or  member  to  another.  Before  the  limpers  came 
in,  I  remember  a  race  of  lispers,  fine  persons,  who  look  an 
Bver^on  lo  particular  letters  in  our  language.  Some  never 
nllered  the  letter  H  1  and  others  had  as  mortal  an  aversion  to 
S.  Others  have  had  their  fashionable  defect  in  their  ears,  and 
would  make  you  repeat  all  you  said  twice  over.  I  know  an 
ancient  friend  of  mine,  whose  table  is  every  day  surrounded 
s,  that  makes  use  of  this,  sometimes  as  a  piece  of 
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grandeur,  and  at  others  as  an  art,  to  make  them  repeat  their 
commendations.  Such  affectatiotis  have  been  indeed  in  the 
world  in  ancient  times  ;  but  ihcy  fel!  into  them  out  or  politic 
ends.  Alexander  the  Great  had  a  wry  neck,  which  made  it  the 
fashion  in  his  court  to  carry  their  heads  on  one  side  when  Ihey 
came  into  ibe  presence.  One  who  thought  to  outshine  the 
whole  court,  carried  his  head  so  over  complaisanlly,  that  this 
martial  prince  gave  him  so  great  a  box  on  the  ear,  as  set  all  the 
heads  of  the  court  upright. 

lo  This  humour  takes  place  in  our  minds  as  well  as  bodies.  I 
know  at  this  time  a  young  gentleman,  who  talks  atheistically  all 
day  in  coffee-houses,  and  in  his  degrees  of  understanding  sets 
up  for  a  free-thinker;  though  it  can  be  proved  upon  him,  he 
says  his  prayers  every  morning  and  evening.  But  this  class  of 
modern  wils  I  shall  reserve  for  a  chapter  by  itself. 

Of  the  like  turn  are  all  your  marriage -haters,  who  rail 
noose,  at  the  words,  'for  ever  and  aye,'  and  at  the  san 
are  secretly  pining  for  some  young  thing  or  other  that 
their  hearts  ache  by  her  refusal.     The  next  to  these  are  i 

10  pretend  to  govern  their  wives,  and  boast  how  ill  they  use  them, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  go  to  their  houses  and  you  shall  see 
them  step  as  if  Ihey  feared  making  a  noise,  and  are  as  fond  as  an 
alderman.  1  do  not  know  but  sometimes  these  pretences  may 
arise  from  a  desire  to  conceal  a  contrary  defect  than  that  they 
set  up  for.  1  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  we  had  a 
companion  of  a  very  fearful  complexion,  who,  when  we  sat  in  to 
drink,  would  desire  us  lo  take  his  sword  from  him  when  he 
grew  fuddled,  for  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  quarrelsome. 

There  arc  many,  many  of  these  evils,   which    demand  my 

J3  observation;  but  because  1  have  of  late  been  thought  somewhat 
loo  satirical,  1  shall  give  them  warning,  and  declare  to  the 
whole  world,  that  they  are  not  true,  but  false  hypocrites ;  and 
make  it  out  that  they  are  good  men  in  their  hearts.  The  motive 
of  this  monstrous  affectation,  in  the  above-mentioned  and  the 
like  particulars,  I  lake  to  proceed  from  that  noble  thirst  of  fame 
and  reputation  which  is  planted  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  As 
this  produces  elegant  writings  and  gallant  actions  in  men  of 
greal  abilities,  it  also  brings  forth  spurious  productions  in  men 
who  axe  not  capable  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  things 

40  which  are  really  praise- worthy.    As  the  desire  of  fame  in  mea 
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of  tme  wit  and  gallantrj'  shows  itself  in  proper  instances,  the 
same  desire  in  men  who  have  the  ambitioii  without  proper 
faculties,  runs  wild  and  discovers  itself  in  a  thousand  extrava- 
gancies, by  which  they  would  signalize  themselves  from  others, 
and  gain  a  set  of  admirers.  When  I  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
there  were  many  societies  of  ambitious  young  men  in  England, 
who,  in  their  pursuits  after  fame,  were  every  night  employed  in 
lOasling  porters,  smoking  cobblers,  knocking  down  watchmen, 
overturning  constables,  breaking  windows,  blackening  sign- 
10  posts,  and  the  like  immortal  enterprises,  that  dispersed  their 
reputation  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  One  cotild  hardly 
find  a  knocker  at  a  door  in  a  whole  street  after  a  midnight 
expedition  of  these  beaux  esprits.  I  n'as  lately  very  much 
surprised  by  an  account  of  my  maid,  who  entered  my  bed- 
chamber this  morning  in  a  very  great  fri(:ht.  and  told  me,  she 
was  afraid  my  parlour  was  haunied  ;  for  that  she  had  found 
several  panes  of  my  windows  broken,  and  the  floor  strewed 
with  half-pence".     I  have  not  yei  a  full  light  into  this  new  way, 

I  but  am  apt  to  think,  that  it  Is  a  generotis  piece  of  wit  thai  some 
of  my  contemporaries  make  use  of,  to  break  windows,  and  leave 
noney  to  pay  for  ihem. 
Taller,  No.  77.]  [Oaober  5,  1709, 

r 
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Vo.  74.    On  FroUci,  with  a  Digression  ufion  EsUourt. 
Dcsipcre  in  loco.  -  IIoR.  Od.  iv.  11,  1  oh. 


diaries  Lillie  attended  me  the  other  dny,  and  made  me 
I  present  of  a  Urge  sheet  of  paper  ",  on  which  is  delineated  a 
Mvemeni  in  Mosaic  work,  lately  discovered  at  Stunsfield  near 
Wooditocic  A  person  who  has  so  much  the  gift  of  speech  as 
Mr.  Lillie,  and  can  carry  on  a  discourse  without  a  reply,  bad 
great  opportunity  on  that  occasion  to  expatiate  npon  so  fine 
a  piece  of  antiquity.  Among  other  things,  1  remember  he  gave 
me  his  opinion,  which  he  drew  from  the  ornaments  of  the  work, 
JO  that  this  was  the  floor  of  a  room  dedicated  to  Mirth  and  Con- 
oord.    Viewing  this  work,  made  my  lancy  run  over  the  many 
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gay  expressions  I  had  read  in  ancient  authors,  which  contained 
imitalions  lo  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and  give  &  loose  lo 
that  pleasing  forgetful ncss  wherein  men  put  off  their  ciiaractcfs 
of  business,  and  enjoy  their  very  selves.  These  hours  were 
usually  passed  in  moms  adorned  for  that  purpose,  and  set  out 
in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects  all  around  the  company  glad- 
dened their  hearts ;  which,  joined  in  the  cheerful  looks  of 
well-chosen  and  agreeable  friends,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  airy, 
produced  the  latent  lire  of  ihc  modest,  and  gave  grace  to  the 

loslow  humour  of  the  reserved.  A  judicious  mixture  of  soch 
company,  crowned  with  chapleis  of  flowers,  and  the  whole 
apartment  glittering  with  gay  lights,  cheered  with  a  profusion 
of  roses,  anilicial  falls  of  water,  and  intervals  of  soft  notes  to 
songs  of  love  and  wine,  suspended  the  cares  of  human  life,  and 
made  a.  festival  of  mutual  kindness.  Such  parties  of  pleasure 
as  these,  and  the  reports  of  the  agreeable  passages  in  their 
jollities,  have  tn  all  ages  awakened  the  dull  part  of  mankind  la 
pretend  to  mirth  and  good  humour,  without  capacity  for  such 
entertainments  ;  for,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  there  arc  a 

20  hundred  men  fit  for  any  employment,  to  one  who  is  capable  of 
passing  a  nighl  in  company  of  the  tirst  taste,  without  shocking 
any  member  of  the  society,  overrating  his  own  part  of  the  con- 
versation, but  eqiially  receiving  and  contributing  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  whole  company.  When  one  considers  such  collections  of 
companions  in  past  times,  and  such  as  one  might  name  in  the 
present  age,  with  how  much  spleen  must  a  man  needs  reflect 
upon  the  awkward  gaiety  of  those  who  affpct  the  frolic  with  an 
ill  grace  !  I  have  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  mine,  who 
desires  me  to  admonish  all  loud,  mischievous,  airy,  dull  com- 

JO  panions,  that  they  arc  mistaken  in  what  they  cati  a  frolic. 
Irrtgulartty  in  itself  is  not  what  creates  pleasure  and  mirth ; 
but  to  see  a  man,  who  knows  what  rule  and  decency  are, 
descend  from  them  agreeably  in  our  company,  is  what  deno- 
minates him  a  pleasant  companion.  Instead  of  that,  you  find 
many  whose  mirth  consists  only  in  doing  things  which  do  not 
become  them,  with  a  secret  consciousness  that  all  the  worid 
knows  they  know  better :  to  this  is  always  added  somethioK 
mischievous  lo  ihetnselves  or  others.  I  have  beard  of  some 
very  merry  fellows  among  whom  the  frolic  was  started,  >nd 

40  passed  by  a  great  majority,  that  every  man  should  immediMe^ 
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draw  a  tooih ;  after  which  ihey  have  gone  in  a  body  and 
smolced  a  cobbler.  The  same  company,  at  another  nighl,  has 
each  man  bunted  his  cravat ;  and  one  pierhaps,  whose  estate 
would  bear  it,  has  thrown  a.  long  wig  and  laced  hat  into  the 
same  fire  ".  Thus  Ihey  have  jested  themselves  stark-naked,  and 
run  into  the  streets  and  frightened  women  very  successfully. 
There  is  no  inhabitant  of  any  standing  tn  Co  vent-garden,  but 
can  tell  you  a  hundred  good  humours,  where  people  have  come 
ofT  with  a  little  bloodshed,  and  yet  scoured  all  the  witty  hours 

to  of  the  night.  I  know  a  gentleman  that  has  several  wounds  Jn 
the  head  by  watch-poles,  and  has  been  thrice  run  through  the 
body  to  carry  on  a  good  jest.  He  is  very  old  for  a  man  of  so 
much  good  humour  ;  but  to  this  day  he  is  seldom  merry  but  he 
has  occasion  to  be  valiant  at  the  same  time.  But,  by  the  favour 
of  these  gentlemen,  1  am  humbly  ai  opinion,  that  a  man  may  be 

I  a  very  witty  man,  and  never  offend  one  statute  of  this  kingdom, 

I   not  excepting  even  that  of  stabbing. 

The  writers  of  plays  have  what  they  call  unity  of  lime  and 
place,  to  give  a  justness  to  thtlr  representation ;  and  it  would 

lo  not  be  amias  if  all  who  pretend  to  be  companions  would  conline 
theiractions  to  the  place  of  meeting;  for  a  frolic  carried  further 
may  be  belter  performed  by  other  animals  than  men.  It  is  not 
to  rid  much  ground,  or  do  much  mischief,  that  should  de- 
nominate a  pleasant  fellow,  but  that  is  truly  frolic  which  is  the 
play  of  the  mind,  and  consists  of  various  and  unforced  sallies  of 
imagination.  Festivity  of  spirit  is  a  very  uncommon  talent, 
Knd  must  proceed  from  an  assemblage  of  agreeable  qualities  in 
the  same  person.  There  are  some  few  whom  1  think  peculiarly 
happy  in  it ;  but  ii  is  a  talent  one  cannot  name  in  a  tnan,  espc- 

jo  cially  when  one  considers,  that  it  is  never  very  graceful  but 
where  it  is  regarded  by  him  who  possesses  it  in  the  second 
place.  The  best  man  that  I  know  of  for  heightening  the  revel 
gaiety  of  a  company  is  Estcourt,  whose  jovial  humour  diffuses 
itself  from  the  highest  person  at  an  entertainment  to  the  meanest 
waiter.  Merry  tales,  accompanied  with  apt  gestures  and  lively 
representations  of  circumstances  and  persons,  beguile  the 
jnavew  mind  into  a  consent  to  be  as  humourous  as  himself. 
Add  to  this,  that  when  a  man  is  in  his  good  graces,  he  has 
■  mimicry  that  does  not  debase  the  person  he  represents  ;  but 
taking  Itom  the  gravity  of  the  character,  adds  to  the 
R  2 
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AgTceableness  of  it.  This  pleasant  fellow  gives  one  some  idta 
of  the  ancient  pantomime",  who  is  said  to  have  given  the  au- 
dience in  dumb -show,  an  exact  idea  of  any  character  or  passion, 
or  an  intelligible  relation  of  any  public  occurrence,  with  no  other 
expression  than  that  of  his  looks  and  gestures.  If  all  who  have 
been  obliged  to  these  talents  in  Estcouri"  will  be  at  Love  far 
Love  to-morrow  night,  they  will  but  pay  him  what  they  owe 
him,  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  being  present  at  a  play  which  nobody 
would  omit  seeing,  that  had,  or  had  not,  ever  seen  It  before. 


Spectator,  No.  3S8.] 


[April  21,  1712. 


No.  76.     On  Due/ling. 


V.  S»t.  I.  85,  B6. 

o  A  letter  from  a  young  lady,  written  in  the  most  passionate 
terms,  wherein  she  laments  the  misfortune  of  a  gentleman,  her 
lover,  who  was  lately  wounded  in  a  duel ",  has  turned  my  thoughts 
to  that  subject,  and  inclined  me  to  examine  into  the  causes 
which  precipitate  men  into  so  fatal  a  folly.  And  as  it  has  been 
propdsed  to  treat  of  subjects  of  gallantry  in  the  article  from 
hence,  and  no  one  point  in  nature  Is  more  proper  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  company  who  frequent  this  place  than  that  of 
duels,  it  is  worth  oar  consideration  to  examine  into  this  chime- 
rical groundless  humour,  and  to  lay  every  uther  tliuught  aside, 
o  until  we  have  stripped  it  of  all  its  false  pretences  to  credit  and 
reputation  amongst  men. 

But  I  must  confess,  when  I  consider  what  I  am  going  about, 
and  run  over  in  my  imagination  all  the  endless  crowd  of  men  of 
honour  who  will  be  ofTended  at  such  a  discourse  ;  1  am  under- 
taking, methinks,  a  work  worthy  an  invulnerable  hero  in 
e,  rather  than  a  private  gentleman  with  a  single  rapier  : 
1  pretty  well  acquainted  by  great  opportunities  with 
of  man,  and  know  of  a  truth  that  all  men  light  against 
i  resolution  r 
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Bui  there  15  one  unintclli^ble  word,  which  I  fear  will  ex- 
twracly  perplex  mi'  dlssertaiion,  and  1  eonress  to  you  I  find 
very  hard  to  explain,  which  is  the  lerro 'satisfaction.'  An 
honest  country  gentleman  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  modern  men  of  honour,  where  he 
happened  to  be  very  ill  trented ;  and  one  of  the  company,  being 
conscious  of  his  offence,  sends  a  note  to  him  in  the  morning, 

•    and  tells  him,  he  was  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction,      '  This  is 
fine  doing,'  says  the  plain  fellow  ;  'last  night  he  sent  me  away 
D  cursedly  out  of  humour,  and  this  morning  he  fancies  it  would  b« 
a  latiffaetinn  to  be  run  through  the  body  1 ' 
'  As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is  not  to  do  handsome 

actions  denominates  a  manof  honour  ;  iT  is  enough  if  he  dasee 
_  to  oefend-iU-ones.      Thus  you  often  see  a  co:nmbn  sharper  in 

^H      comprti  1 1  on"  with  a  gentleman  of  the   first   rank  ;    thoagh  all 
^^H    mankind  is  convinced,  lliat  a  lighting  gamester  is  only  a  pick- 
^^V     pocket  with  the  courage  of  a  highwayman.      One  cannot  with  ' 
^^f    any  paiience  icllect  on  the  unaccountable  jumble  of  persons  and 
^^r     things  in  this  town  and  nation,  which  occasions  very  frequently, 
^V  BO  that  a  br^ive  man  falls  by  a  hand  below  that  of  a  common  hang- 
^B       man,  and  yet  his  executioner  escapes  the  clutches  of  the  hang- 
s'      man  for  doing  it.      I  shall  therefore  hereafter  consider,  how  the 
bravest  men  in  othcrages  and  nations  tiave  behaved  themselves 
upon  such  incidents  as  we  decide  by  combat  1  and  show,  from 
their  practice,  that  this  resentment  neither  has  its  foundation 
from  true  reason  or  solid  fame ;  but  is  an  imposture,  made  of 
cowardice,   falsehood,   and  want  of  understanding.      For  ibis 
work,  a  good  history  of  quarrels  would  be  very  edifying  to  the 
^  public,  and  I  apply  myself  to  the  town  for  particulars  and 

^^Hb  circumstances  within  their  knowledge,  which  may  serve  to 
^^H  embellish  the  dissertation  with  proper  cuts.  Most  ol  the 
^^H  quarrels  I  have  ever  known,  have  proceeded  from  some  valiant 
^^H  coxcomb's  persisting  in  the  wrong,  to  defend  some  prevailing 
'  folly,  and  preserve  himself  from  the  ingenuousness  of  owning 

a  mistake. 
By  this  means  it  is  called  'giving  a  man  satisfaction.' to  urge 
I  ynur  offence  a^itainst  him  with  your  sword  ...  If  the  conira- 
I  diction  in  ihe  very  terms  of  one  of  our  challenges  were  as  well 
I  explained  and  turned  into  downright  English,  would  it  not  run 
Bjdter  this  manner  ? 
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'  Your  extraordinary  behaviour  lasi  night,  and  the  liberty  you 
were  pleased  to  take  with  itie,  makes  mc  this  morning  give  you 
this,  10  tell  you,  because  you  are  an  ii!-bred  puppy,  I  will  meet 
you  in  Hyde-park  an  hour  hence  ;  and  tiecause  you  want  both 
breeding  and  humanity,  I  desire  you  would  come  with  a  pistol 
in  your  hand,  on  horseback,  and  endeavour  to  shcxit  me  through 
the  head,  to  teach  ynu  more  manners.  If  you  fail  of  doing  mc 
[bis  pleasure,  I  shall  say,  you  are  a  rascal,  on  every  post  in 
o  town  :  and  so,  sir,  if  you  will  not  injure  me  more,  I  shall  never 
forgive  what  you  have  done  already.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  fail  of 
getting  every  thing  ready;  and  you  will  iniinitely  oblige,  s' 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  &c.' 
raf/er,  No.  25].  [June  6,  lyt 


ITo.  76.    On  FashiimaiU  Hours. 

Miniina  contentas  nocte  ttrilaanM.— Jtrv  Sat  U.  161. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  being  lately  come  to  ton 
see  him  on  Tuesday  last  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
with  a  design  to  sit  with  him  an  hour  or  two,  and  talk  o' 
stories  ;  but,  upon  enquiry  after  him,  1  found  he  was  gone  tQ  _ 
bed.     The  n&\\.  morning,  as  soon  as  t  was  up  and  dressed,  1 
had  despatched  a  little  busintrss,  I  came  again  to  my  frien 

o  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  with  a  design  to  rent 
but,  upon  asking  for  him,  his  servant  told  me  be 
down  to  dinner.  In  short,  I  found  that  my  old- fashioned  friend 
religiously  adhered  to  the  example  of  his  forefathers,  and 
observed  the  same  hours  that  had  been  kept  in  the  family  ever 
since  the  Conquest. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  the  night  was  much  longer  formerly  in 
this  island  than  it  is  at  present.  By  the  night,  I  mean  that 
portion  of  time  which  nature  has  thrown  into  darkness,  and 
which  the  wisdom  of  mankind  had  formerly  dedicated  to  rest 

0  and  silence.    This  used  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and   conclude  at   sin   in   the  mommg.     The  curfew,  or  eigttt 
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o'clock  bell,  was  ihe  signal  throughout  the  nation  for  putting  out 
the  it  candles  and  going  to-bed. 

Our  grandmothers,  though  ihey  were  wont  to  sit  up  the  last 
in  the  family,  were  all  of  them  fast  asleep  at  the  same  hours  tlial 
their  daughters  arc  busy  at  crimp  and  basset ".  Modem  states- 
men are  concerting  schemes,  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of 
politics,  at  the  time  when  their  forefathers  were  laid  down 
quietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but  dreams.  As 
we  have  thus  thrown  business  and  pleasure  into  the  houn  of 
rest,  and  by  that  means  made  the  natural  night  but  half  as  long 
as  it  should  he,  we  are  forced  tn  piece  it  out  with  a  great  part 
of  (he  morning ;  so  that  near  two  thirds  of  the  nation  lie  fast 
astcep  for  several  hours  in  broad  day  light.  This  irregularity 
is  grown  so  very  fashionable  at  present,  thai  there  Is  scarce  a 
Udy  of  quality  in  Gieat  Britain  that  ever  saw  the  sun  rise.  And, 
if  the  humour  increases  in  proportion  to  what  it  has  done  of  laic 
years,  it  is  not  impossible  but  our  children  may  hear  the  bcll- 
uian  ■>  going  about  the  streets  ai  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  walch  making  (heir  rounds  until  eleven.  This  unaccount- 
able disposition  in  mankind  to  continue  awake  in  the  night,  and 
sleep  in  the  sunshine,  has  made  me  enquire,  whether  the  same 
change  of  inclination  has  happened  to  any  other  animals  ?  For 
thu  reason,  I  desired  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  country  to  let  me 
know,  whether  (he  lark  rises  as  early  as  he  did  formerly;  and 
whether  the  cock  begins  to  crow  at  his  usual  hour.  My  friend 
answered  me, '  (hat  his  poultry  are  as  regular  as  ever,  and  (hat 
all  the  birds  and  beasts  of  his  neighbourhood  keep  the  same 
hours  that  ihey  have  observed  in  (he  memory  of  man  ;  and  ihc 
same  which.  In  all  probability,  (hey  have  kept  tor  tlicse  five 
thousand  years.' 

If  you  would  si;c  the  innovations  that  have  been  made  among 
us  in  [his  particiilar,you  may  only  look  into  the  hours  of  colleges, 
where  (hey  still  dine  at  eleven,  and  sup  at  six,  which  were 
doubtless  the  hours  of  the  whole  naiion  at  the  time  when  those 
places  were  founded.  But  at  present,  [he  courts  of  justice  are 
scarce  opened  in  Westminsier-hall  at  the  lime  when  William 
Rufus  used  to  go  to  dinner  in  iL  All  business  is  driven  laC' 
ward.  The  land-marks  of  our  fathers,  if  1  may  so  call  them,  are 
removed,  and  planted  further  up  into  the  day  ;  insomuch,  that 
1  am  alraid  our  clergy  will  be  obliged,  if  Ihey  expect  full  con- 
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pregations,  not  lo  look  any  more  upon  ten  o'clock  ii 
ing  as  a  canonical  hour.  In  my  own  memory",  the  dinner  has 
crept  by  degrees  from  twelve  o'clock  to  three,  and  where  it  will 
fix  nobody  knows. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  to  draw  up  a  memorial  in  the 
behalf  of  Supper  against  Dinner,  setting  forth,  that  the  said 
Dinner  has  made  several  encroachments  upon  the  said  Supper, 
and  entered  very  far  upon  his  frontiers  ;  that  he  has  banished 
him  out  of  several  families,  and  in  all  has  driven  him  Irom  his 

lo  head  quarters,  and  forced  him  lo  make  his  retreat  into  the  hours 
of  rntdnight ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  is  now  in  danger  of  being 
entirely  confounded  and  lost  in  a  breakfast.  Those  who  have 
read  Lucian,  and  seen  Ihe  complaints  of  the  letter  7"  against  S, 
npon  account  of  many  injuries  and  usurpations  of  the  same 
nature,  will  not,  I  beheve,  think  such  a  memorial  forced  and 
unnatural.  If  dinner  has  been  thus  poatponed,or,  if  you  please, 
kept  hack  from  time  to  time,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  has  been 
in  compliance  with  the  oilier  business  of  Ihe  day,  and  that 
supper  has  still  observed  a  proportionable  distance.     There  is  a, 

lo  venerable  proverb,  which  we  have  all  of  us  heard  in  our  infancy, 
of  'putting  ihe  children  to-bed,  and  laying  the  goose  to  the 
fire.'  This  was  one  of  the  jocular  sayings  of  our  forefathers, 
but  may  be  properly  used  in  the  literal  sense  at  present.  Who 
would  not  wonder  at  this  perverted  relisb  of  those  who  aie 
reckoned  the  most  polite  part  of  mankind,  that  prefer  sea-coals 
and  candles  tn  the  sun,  and  exchange  so  many  cheerful  morning 
hours,  for  (he  pleasures  of  midnight  revels  and  debauches  ?  If 
a  man  was  only  to  consult  his  health,  he  would  choose  lo  live 
his  whole  time,  if  possible,  in  daylight ;  and  to  retire  out  of  the 

30  world  into  silence  and  sleep,  while  the  raw  dampsand  unwhole- 
some vapours  fly  abroad,  witbcut  a  sun  to  disperse,  moderate, 
or  control  Ihem.  For  my  own  part,  1  value  an  hour  in  the 
morning  as  much  as  common  libertines  do  an  hour  at  midnight. 
When  1  find  myself  awakened  into  being,  and  perceive  my  life 
renewed  within  me,  and  at  the  same  time  see  (he  whole  face  of 
nature  recovered  out  of  the  dark  uncomfortable  state  in  which 
it  lay  for  several  hours,  my  heart  overflows  with  such  secret 
sentiments  of  joy  and  gratitude,  as  are  a  kind  of  implicit  praise 
to  the  great  Author  of  Nature.      The  mind,  in  these  early  aca- 

40  sons  of  Ihe  day,  is  so  refreshed  in  all  its  faculties,  and  borne  na 
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irilh  such  new  supplies  of  animal  spirits,  that  she  finds  herself 
in  a  siaiB  of  youth,  especially  when  she  is  enieriained  with  the 
breath  of  flowers,  the  melody  of  birds,  the  dews  that  hang  upon 
the  plants,  and  all  those  other  sweets  of  nature  that  are  peculiar 
lo  the  morning. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  this  relish  of  being,  this 

exquisite  tasle  of  life,  who  does  not  come  into  the  world  before 

it  is  in  all  its  noise  and  huny  ;  who  loses  the  rising  of  the  sun, 

the  slill  hours  of  the  day,  and,  immediately  upon  his  first  getting 

o  up,  plunges  himself  into  the  ordinary  cares  or  follies  of  the 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  Milton's  inimilable  descrip- 
tion" of  Adam's  awakening  his  Eve  in  Paradise,  which  indeed 
would  have  been  a  place  as  little  delightful  as  a  barren  heath  or 
desert  to  those  who  slept  in  it.  The  fondness  of  the  posture  in 
which  Adam  is  represented,  and  tlie  softness  of  his  whisper,  are 
passages  in  this  divine  poem  that  are  above  all  commendation, 
and  rather  to  be  admired  than  praised. 

Now  MoTD  her  roij  steps  in  th'  culem  dime 
O  AdvaDciDC.  sQw'd  Ihe  caith  witti  orient  pearl, 

Wbcn  Adam  wak'd,  KO  cnscom'd ;   lot  hit  sleep 
Wa«  airy  liebt  fioni  pnre  di(,istion  bird. 
And  temperate  vapunn  blano.  which  th'  anly  sonnd 
or  leaves  and  iDining  rilis,  Aaiora'i  tan. 
Lightly  diipcrt'd,  aiid  the  shrill  nuitin  >ong 
Ot  bins  on  erery  bongb;  >o  much  the  mare 
His  wonder  w.ib  lo  find  uawaken'd  Eve, 
With  Iretses  ditcompoi'd,  and  glowing  cheek, 
Ai  through  mn^niel  rot.      He  on  bis  tide 
Leaning  balf-iaia'd.  with  looki  of  conlial  love^ 
Hnng  over  her  enamoui'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  wbtther  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.    Taen  with  voice 
Mild  al  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  band  lot  touching,  wbispei'd  thnt;  Awaks 
My  Iniiest,  my  cspous'd,  my  latest  (onnd. 
Heaven's  lut  bc«  gift,  my  ever-new  delight, 
Awake  i    the  morning  ihines,  and  Ihe  lieih  licld 
CalU  OS;    we  los,-  the  ptime,  to  mark  bow  spring 
Oni  tended  planti,  how  blows  tht  dtroa  gtove, 
What  drops  the  mvirh.  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  Nature  painti  her  colour*,  how  the  bee 
Siits  on  the  bloom  extraclme  liquid  sweet. 

Sneh  wblipering  wafc'd  her,  but  with  lUrtled  eje 
On  Adam,  whom  emlnaclng,  thus  ibe  ipake. 
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O  mIc  in  «bom  my  thoughts  find  kit  repm^ 
My  glory,  my  pcrfectitm,  ulod  1  see 
Thy  f«ce,  and  moni  retnm  d  


[December  14,  171^ 
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When  artists  would  expose  their  diamonds  to  an  advania 
they  usually  set  them  10  sliow  in  little  cases  of  black  velw 
By  this  means  the  jewels  appear  In  their  true  and  genuine 
lustre,  while  there  is  no  colour  that  can  infect  their  brighio 


When  1  was  at  the  opera  tl 
n  mourning  "  made  n 
'.    A  dress  wherein  there  is 
all  its  natural  channs,  arid 


or  give  a  false  east  to  the  water, 
other  night,  the  assembly  of  ladi 

o  sider  them  in  the  same  kind  of' 
30  little  variety  shows  the  face 
makes  one  differ  front  another  only  as  it  is  more  or  less  beauii- 
ful.  Painters  are  ever  careful  of  offending  against  a  rule  which 
is  so  essential  in  all  just  representations.  The  chief  tigure  must 
have  the  strongest  point  of  light,  and  not  be  injured  by  any  gay 
colourings  that  may  draw  away  the  attentien  to  any  less  consider- 
able part  of  the  picture.  The  present  fashion  obliges  every  bodyj 
to  be  dressed  with  propriety,  and  makes  the  ladies'  faces 
principal  objects  of  sight.     Every  beautiful  person  shines  out 

a  all  the  excellence  with  which  nature  has  adorned  her;  gaudy 
ribbons  and  glaring  colours  being  now  out  of  use,  the  sex  has 
no  opportunity  given  them  to  disfigure  themselves,  which  they 
seldom  fail  to  do  whenever  it  lies  in  their  power.  When  a 
woman  comes  to  her  glass,  slic  does  not  employ  Iter  time  in 
making  herself  look  more  advantageously  what  she  really  is; 
but  endeavours  to  be  as  much  another  creature  as  she  possi- 
bly can.  Whether  this  happens  because  they  stay  so  long,  and 
attend  their  work  so  diligently,  that  they  forjict  the  faces  and 
persons  which  ihey  first  sat  down  with,  or,  whatever  it  is,  they 

\a  seldom  rise  from  the  toilet  the  same  women  they  appeared  when 
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they  began  to  dress.  What  jewel  can  the  charming  CIcora 
jilitce  in  her  ears  that  can  please  her  beholders  so  niuch  as  her 
eyes?  The  cluster  of  diamonds  upon  the  breast  can  add  no 
beauty  to  the  fair  chest  of  ivory  which  supports  it.  It  may 
indeed  tempt  a  man  to  steal  a  woman,  but  never  to  love  her. 
Let  Thalestris  change  herself  into  a  motley  party-coloured 
animal :  the  pearl  necklace,  the  flowered  stomacher,  the  artj- 
Rcial  nosegay,  and  shaded  furbelow,  may  be  of  use  to  attract  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and  turn  it  from  the  imperfections  of  her 
features  and  shape.  But  if  kdies  will  take  my  word  for  it  (and 
as  they  dress  to  please  men,  they  ought  to  consult  our  fancy 
laiher  than  their  own  in  this  particular,)  I  can  assure  them, 
there  Is  nothing  touches  our  imagination  so  much  as  a  beau- 
tiful woman  in  a  plain  dress.  There  might  be  more  agree- 
able ornaments  found  in  our  own  manufacture,  than  any  that 
rise  out  of  the  looms  of  Persia. 

This,  I  know,  is  a  very  hatsh  doctrine  to  womankind,  who 
are  carried  away  with  every  thing  that  is  showy,  and  with  what 
delights  the  eye,  more  than  any  other  species  of  living  creatures 
'  whatsoever.  Were  the  minds  of  the  sex  laid  open,  we  should 
fiud  the  chief  idea  in  one  to  be  a  tippet,  in  another  a  muff,  in  a 
third  a  fan,  and  in  a  fourth  a  farthingale.  The  memory  of  an 
old  visiting  lady  is  so  filled  with  gloves,  silks,  and  ribbons, 
that  1  can  look  upon  it  as  nothing  else  but  a  toy-shop.  A 
of  my  acquaintance,  complaining  of  her  daughter's 
vanity,  was  observing,  that  she  had  all  of  a  sudden  held  up  her 
head  higher  than  ordinary,  and  taken  an  air  that  showed  a 
secret  satisfaction  in  herself,  mixed  with  a  scorn  of  others. 
I  did  not  know,'  says  my  friend,  '  what  to  make  of  the  carriage 
of  Ibis  faiiiastical  girl,  until  I  was  informed  by  her  eldest  sister, 
that  she  bad  a  pair  of  striped  garters  on.'  This  odd  lum  of 
mind  often  makes  the  sex  unhappy,  and  disposes  them  to  be 

itruck  with  every  thing  that  makes  a  show,  however  trilling  and 

iuperlicial. 

.Many  a  lady  has  fetched  a  sigh  at  the  toss  of  a  wig,  and  beeit 
ruined  by  the  tapping  of  a  snufl'-box.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  all  the  execution  that  was  done  by  the  shout der-knoi ", 
while  that  fashion  prevailed,  or  to  reckon  up  all  the  virgins 
that  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves  °,  A 
Atncere  heart  has  not  made  half  m  many  conquests  as  an  open 
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It "  ;  nnd  I  should  be  g]nA  to  see  an  able  head  tnslce  w> 
good  a  figure  in  a  woman's  company  as  a  pair  of  red  heels. 
A  Grecian  hero,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he  could  play 
upon  the  lute,  thought  he  had  made  a  very  good  reply,  when  he 
answered,  'No;  but  I  can  make  a  great  city  of  a  little  one.' 
Noi  with  standing  his  boasted  wisdom,  !  appeal  to  the  heart  of 
any  toast  in  town,  whether  she  would  not  think  the  luienist 
preferable  to  the  statesman  ?  I  do  not  speak  this  out  of  any 
aversion  that  1  have  to  the  sex  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always 

o  had  a  tenderness  for  them  ;  but,  I  must  confess,  it  troubles  me 
very  much,  10  see  the  generality  of  them  place  their  affections 
on  improper  objects,  and  give  up  all  the  pleasures  of  life  for 
gewgaws  and  trifles. 

Mrs.  Margery  Bickerstaff,  my  great  aunt,  had  a  thousand 
pounds  to  her  portion,  which  our  family  ivas  desirous  of  keep- 
ing amonji  themselves,  and  therefore  used  all  possible  means  to 
turn  off  her  thoughts  from  marriage.  The  method  they  look 
was,  in  any  time  of  danger,  to  throw  a  new  gown  or  petticoat  in 
her  way.     When  she  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  she 

o  fell  in  love  with  a  man  of  an  agreeable  temper  and  equal  for- 
tune, and  would  certainly  have  married  him,  had  not  my  grand- 
father, sir  Jacob,  dressed  her  up  in  a  suit  of  flowered  satin ; 
upon  which  she  set  so  immoderalc  a  value  upon  herself,  that  the 
lover  was  contemned  and  discarded.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  her 
age,  she  was  again  smitten  ;  but  very  luckily  transferred  her 
passion  to  a  tippet,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  another 
relation  who  was  in  the  plot.  This,  with  a  white  sarsenet  hood, 
kept  her  safe  in  the  family  until  lifty.  About  si^ly,  which  gene- 
rally produces  a  kind  of  latter  spring  in  amorous  constitutions, 

;o  my  aunt  Margery  had  again  a  colt's  tooth  "  in  her  head  ;  and 
would  certainly  have  eloped  from  the  mansion-house,  had  not 
her  brother  Simon,  who  was  a  wise  man  and  a  scholar,  advised 
to  dress  her  in  cherry- coloured  ribbon 
c;(pedient  that  could  have  been  found  o 
preserve  the  thousand  pounds 
enjoy  at  this  time. 

This  discourse  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  humourist  mentioned  by 
Horace,  called  Euirapcliis  ",  who,  when  he  designed  to  do  a  man 
a  inischicf,  made  him  a  present  of  a  gay  suit ;  and  brings  to  my 

io  memory  another  passage  of  the  same  author,  when  he  describe 


i,  which  was  the  only 

t  by  the  wit  of  man  to 

r  family,  part  of  which  I 
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le  most  oiTuimental  dress  thai  a  woman  can  appear  in,  with 
iwo  words,  simplei  munditus,  which  1  have  quoted  foe  the 
benefit  of  my  female  readers. 
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Il  may  perhaps  appear  ridiculous,  buc  I  must  confess,  this 
last  summer,  as  I  was  riding  in  Enfitld-chase  ",  I  met  a  young 
lady  whom  I  could  hardly  get  out  of  my  head,  and  for  ought  I 
know,  my  heart,  ever  siace.  She  was  mounted  on  a  pad,  with 
a  very  well-fancied  furniture.  She  stt  her  horse  with  a  very 
graceful  air  ;  and,  when  I  saluted  her  with  my  hat,  she  bowed 
■  a  to  me  so  obligingly  that  whether  it  was  her  civility  or  beauty 
that  toucbed  me  so  much,  1  know  not  ;  but  I  am  sure  1  shall 

I  never  forget  her.  She  dwells  in  my  imagination  in  a  figure  so 
much  to  her  advantage,  that  if  I  were  to  draw  a  picture  of 
youth,  health,  beauty,  or  modesty,  1  should  represent  any,  or  all 
of  them,  in  the  person  of  that  young  woman. 
I  do  not  find  that  (here  are  any  descriptions  in  the  ancient 
poets  so  beautiful  as  those  they  draw  of  nymphs  in  their  pasto- 
ral dresses  and  exercises.  Virgil  ^ves  Venus  the  habit  of  a 
Spartan  huntress  when  she  is  to  put  iCneas  in  his  way,  and 
relieve  his  cares  with  the  most  agreeable  object  imaginable 
Diana  and  her  train  are  always  described  as  inhabitants  of  the 
woods,  and  followers  of  the  chase.  To  be  well  diverted,  is  the 
safest  guard  to  innocence  ;  and,  methinks,  it  should  be  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  regarded  among  people  of  condition,  to  find 
out  proper  amusements  for  yoong  ladies.  1  cannot  but  think 
this  of  riding  might  easily  be  revived  among  them,  when  they 
consider  how  much  it  must  contribute  to  their  beauty.  This 
would  lay  up  the  best  portion  they  could  bring  into  a  family,  ■ 
good  stock  of  health,  to  transmit  to  their  posterity.  Such  a 
)o  cbamiiDg  bloom  ds  this  gives  the  countenance,  is  very  much 
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preferable  to  the  real  or  affected  feebleness  o 
appear  in  the  faces  of  our  modem  beaulies. 

The  comedy,  called,  The  Ladia  Cu/v",  represents  the  affects- 
lion  of  wan  looks  and  languid  glances  to  a  lery  entertajnicg 
ejitravagance.  There  is,  as  Ihe  lady  in  the  play  complains, 
something  so  robust  in  perfect  health,  that  il  is  with  her  a  point 
of  breeding  and  delicacy  to  appear  in  public  with  a  sickly  air. 
But  the  natural  gaiety  and  spirit  which  shine  in  the  complexioo 
of  such  as  form  to  themselves  a  sort  of  diverting  industry,  by 

10  choosing  recreations  that  are  exercises,  surpass  all  the  false 
ornaments  and  graces  that  can  be  put  on  by  applying  the  whole 
dispensary  of  a  toilet.  A  healthy  body,  and  a  cheerful  mind, 
give  charms  as  irresistible  as  inimitable.  The  beauteous 
Dyctinna,  wbo  came  to  town  lajt  week,  has,  from  the  constant 
prospect  in  a  delicious  country,  and  the  moderate  exercise  and 
journeys  in  the  visits  she  made  round  il,  contracted  a  certain 
life  in  her  countenance,  which  will  in  vain  employ  both  the 
painters  and  the  poets  to  represent.  The  becoming  negligence 
in  her  dress,  the  severe  sweetness  of  her  looks,  and  a  certaH^-j 

20  innocent  boldness  in  all  her  behaviour,  are  the  effect  of  i 
active  recreations  I  am  talking  of. 

But  instead  of  such,  or  any  other  as  innocent  and  plcagagn 
method  of  passing  away  their  time  with  alacrity,  we  have  many 
in  town  who  spend  their  hours  in  an  indolent  state  of  body  and 
mind,  without  cither  recreations  or  reflections.  I  am  apt  to 
believe  there  are  some  parents  imagine  their  daughters  will  be 
accomplished  enough,  if  nothing  interrupts  their  growth,  or  theit 
shape.  According  to  this  method  of  education,  I  could  name 
you  twenty  families,  where  all  the  girls  hear  of,  in  this  life,  is, 

30  that  it  is  time  to  rise  and  come  to  dinner,  as  if  they  were  so 
insignificant  as  10  be  wholly  provided  for  when  they  are  fed  and 
clothed. 

It  is  with  great  indignation  that  1  see  such  crowds  of  the 
female  world  lost  to  human  society,  and  condemned  to  a  laji- 
ness,  which  makes  life  pass  away  with  less  relish  than  in  the 
hardest  labour.  Palcstris,  in  her  drawing-room,  is  supported 
by  spirits  to  keep  off  the  returns  of  spleen  and  melancholy, 
before  she  can  get  over  half  of  the  day  for  want  of  something  to 
do,  while  the  wench  in  the  kitchen  sings  and  scours  from  mom- 

40  ing  to  night. 
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The  next  disagreeable  thing  to  a  laiy  lady,  is  a  veiy  busy 
one.  A  man  of  business  in  good  company,  vtha  gives  an 
account  of  his  abilities  and  despmchcs,  is  hardly  more  insup- 
poitable  than  her  they  call  a  notable  woman,  and  a  manager. 
Lady  Good-day,  where  I  visited  the  other  day,  at  a  very  police 
circle,  entertained  a  great  lady  with  a  recipe  for  a  poultice,  and 
gave  us  to  understand,  that  she  had  done  extraordinary  cures 
since  she  was  last  in  town.  It  seems  a  countryman  bad 
wounded  himself  with  his  scythe  as  he  was  mowing  ;  and  we 

o  were  obliged  to  hear  of  her  charity,  her  medicine,  and  her 
humility,  in  the  harshest  lone  and  coarsest  language  imagin- 
able. 

What  I  would  request  in  all  this  prattle  is,  that  our  females 
would  either  let  us  have  their  persons,  or  their  minds,  in  such 
perfection  as  nature  designed  them. 

The  way  to  this  is,  that  those  who  are  in  the  quality  of 
gentlewomen,  should  propose  to  themselves  some  suitable 
tnelbod  of  passing  away  their  time.  This  would  furnish  them 
with  reflections  and  sentiments  proper  for  the  companions  of 

o  reasonable  men,  and  prevent  the  unnatural  marriajj'es  which 
happen  every  day  between  the  rnost  accomplished  women  and 
the  veriest  oafs,  the  worthiest  men  and  the  most  insignificant 
females.      Were  the  general  turn  of  women's  educstion  of 


another  kind  than  ii  i: 


c  one  another 

s.    Thecom- 
i  well  as  they 

r  hearts  ache 


present,  we  should  war 
for  more  reasons  than  we  do  as  the  world  now  goc 
mon  design  of  parents,  is  to  get  their  girls  off  a: 
can  ;  and  they  make  no  conscience  of  putting  int 
bargain  for  our  whole  life,  which  will  make  ou 
every  day  of  it.      1  shall,  therefore,  take  this  matter  into  serious 

JO  consideration,  and  will  propose,  for  the  better  improvement  of 
the  fair  sex,  a  Female  Library".  This  cullectton  of  books  shall 
consist  of  such  authors  as  do  not  corrupt  while  they  divert,  but 
shall  tend  more  immediately  to  improve  them  as  they  are 
women.  They  shall  be  such  as  shall  not  hurt  a  feature  by  the 
austerity  of  their  retleciions,  nor  cause  one  impertinent  glance 
by  the  wantonness  of  them.  They  shall  all  tend  to  advance  the 
value  of  their  innocence  as  virgins,  improve  their  understanding 
as  wives,  and  regulate  their  tenderness  as  parents.  It  has  been 
very  often  said  in  these  lucubrations,  'thai  the  ideas  which 

40  most  frequently  pass  through  our  imaginations,  leave  traces  of 
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themselves  in  our  countenances.'  There  shall  be  a  strict  Fcgiird 
had  to  this  in  my  Female  Library,  which  shall  be  furnished 
with  nothing  that  shall  give  supplies  to  ostenialion  or  imperti- 
nence ;  but  the  whole  shall  be  so  digested  for  the  use  of  my 
siudenis,  that  they  shall  not  go  out  of  character  in  their 
enquiries,    but    iheir    knowledge   appear    only    a    cultivated 
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JTo.  79.  Om  Seoldi,  and  a  Passage  ii 

Alcjue  deos  alqae  utra  voo 


I 


As  I  was  passing  by  a  neighbour's  house  this  morning,  I  ov«- 
hcard  the  wife  of  the  family  speaking  things  to  her  husband 

10  which  gave  me  much  disturbance,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  s 
character  which  I  wonder  I  have  so  long  omilled.  and  that  is, 
an  outrageous  species  of  the  fair  sex  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  term  Scolds.  The  generality  of  women  are  by  nature  loqua- 
dous ;  therefore  mere  volubility  of  speech  is  not  to  be  imputed 
IQ  them,  but  should  be  considered  with  pleasure  when  ll  is  used 
to  express  such  passions  as  tend  to  sweeten  or  adorn  conversa- 
tion :  but  when  through  rage,  females  are  vehement  m  their 
eloquence,  nothing  in  the  world  has  so  ill  an  effect  upon  the 
features  ;    for,  by  the  force  of  it,  1  have  seen  the  most  amiable 

o  become  the  most  deformed  ;  and  she  that  appeared  one  of  the 
graces,  immediately  turned  into  one  of  the  furies.  1  humbly 
conceive,  the  great  cause  of  this  evil  may  proceed  from  a  false 
notion  the  ladies  have  of,  what  we  call,  a  modest  woman.  They 
have  too  narrow  a  conception  of  this  Lovely  character  ;  and 
believe  they  have  not  at  all  forfeited  their  pretentions  to  it,  pro- 
vided they  have  no  imputations  on  their  chastity.  Bui,  alas  ! 
the  young  fellows  know  they  pick  out  belter  women  in  the  side- 
boxes  ",  than  many  of  those  who  pass  upon  the  world  and  them- 
selves for  modesL 

o  Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  never  pouts  ;  when  it 
is  ill-lreated,  it  pines,  it  beseeches,  it  languishes.    The  Deigb- 
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mention  is  one  of  your  common  modesi  women,  that  is 
to  say,  those  who  are  ordinarily  reckoned  such.  Her  husband 
knows  every  pain  in  life  wilh  her  bu[  jealousy.  Now,  because 
she  is  dear  in  this  particular,  the  man  caitnot  say  his  soul  is 
his  own,  but  she  cries  :  '  No  modest  woman  is  respected  now- 
a-days.'  Whal  adds  to  the  comedy  In  this  case  is,  that  it  is  very 
ordinary  with  this  sort  of  women  to  talk  in  the  language  of  dis- 
tress ;  ihey  will  complain  of  the  forlorn  wretchedness  of  their 
condition,  and  then  the  poor  helpless  creatures  shall  throw  the 
next  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  at  the  person  who  offends 
ihem.  Our  neighbour  was  only  saying  to  his  wife, '  she  went  a 
little  too  fine,'  when  she  immediately  pulled  his  [leriwig  aS,  and 
stamping  it  under  her  feet,  wrung  her  hands  and  said  :  '  Never 
modest  woman  was  so  used.'  These  ladies  of  irresistible  mo- 
desty are  those  who  make  virtue  unamiable  ;  not  that  they  can 
be  said  to  be  virtuous,  but  as  they  live  without  scandal  ;  and 
being  under  the  common  denomination  of  being  such,  men  fear 
to  meet  their  faults  in  those  who  are  as  agreeable  as  they  arc 


3a  1  tahe  the  Bully  among  men,  and  the  Scold  among  women, 
to  draw  the  foundation  of  their  actions  from  the  same  defect  in 
the  mind.  A  Bully  thinks  honour  consists  whoUy  in  being 
brave  ;  and  therefore  has  regard  to  no  one  rule  of  life  if  he  pre- 
serves himself  from  the  accusation  of  cowardice.  The  froward 
woman  knows  chastity  to  be  the  first  merit  in  a  woman  ;  and 
therefore,  since  no  one  can  call  her  one  ugly  name,  she  calls  all 
mankind  all  the  rest. 

These  ladies,  where  their  companions  are  so  imprudent  as  to 
take  their  speeches  for  any  other  than  exercises  of  their  own 
JO  lungs  and  their  husbands'  patience,  gain  by  the  force  of  being 
resisted,  and  flame  with  open  fury,  which  is  no  way  to  be  rip- 
posed  but  by  being  neglected ;  though  at  (he  same  lime  human 
t  frailty  makes  it  very  hard,  to  relish  the  philosophy  of  contemning 
even  frivolous  reproach.  There  is  a  very  pretty  instance  of 
this  infirmity  in  the  man  of  the  be^i  sense  that  ever  was,  no  less 
apeison  than  Adam  himself.  According  10  Milton's  description 
of  the  first  couple,  as  soon  as  they  had  fallen,  and  the  turbnlonl 
passions  of  anger,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  first  entered  Iheir 
breasts  ;  Adam  grew  moody,  and  talked  to  his  wife,  as  you 
40  may  find  it  in  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-ninth    page,  and 
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ninth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  octavo  edition,  which,  out  of 

heroics,  and  put  into  domestic  style,  would  run  thus ; 

'  Madam,  if  my  advices  had  been  of  any  authority  with  you, 
when  that  strange  desire  of  gadding  possessed  you  this  morning, 
we  had  still  been  happy ;  but  your  corsed  vanity  and  opinion 
of  your  own  conduct,  which  is  certainly  very  wavering  when  it 
seeks  occasions  of  being  proved,  has  ruined  both  yourself  and 
me,  who  trusted  you.' 

Eve  had  no  fan  in  her  hand  to  ruffle,  or  tucker"  to  pull  dowujfl 
o  but  with  a  reproachful  air  she  answered  : 

'  Sir,  do  you  impute  that  to  my  desire  of  gadding,  wh!d 
might  have  happened  to  yourself,  with   all  your   wisdom  ■ 
gravity  ?      The    serpent    spoke    so    excellently,   and   with    ' 

good  a  grace,  thai Besides,  what  harm  had  I  ever  done  h 

that  he  should  design  me  any?  Was  I  to  have  been  always" 
at  your  side,  I  might  as  well  have  continued  there,  and  been  but 
your  rib  still :  but  if  1  was  so  weak  a  creature  as  you  thought 
me,  why  did  you  not  interpose  your  sage  authority  more  abso- 
lutely ?  You  denied  me  going  as  faintly,  as  you  say  I  resisted 
!o  the  serpent  Had  not  you  been  too  easy,  neither  you  nor  I  had 
now  transgressed.'  Adam  replied,  '  Why,  Eve,  hast  thou  the 
impudence  to  upbraid  me  as  the  cause  of  thy  transgression  for 
my  indulgence  to  thee  ?  Thus  will  it  ever  be  with  him  who 
trusts  too  much  to  woman.  At  the  same  time  that  she  refuses 
to  be  governed,  if  she  suffers  by  her  obstinacy,  she  » 
the  man  that  shall  leave  her  to  herself.' 


Thns  they 


mutnul  a 


It   Bpp« 


o  This,  to  the  modern,  will  appear  but  a  very  faint  piece  of  con- 
jugal enmity  :  but  you  are  to  consider,  that  they  were  but  just 
begun  10  be  angry,  and  they  wanted  new  words  for  expressing 
their  new  passions. . . .  The  passionate  and  familiar  terms,  with 
which  the  same  case  repeated  daily  for  so  many  thousand  years 
has  furnished  the  present  generation,  were  not  then  in  use  ;  but 
the  foundation  of  debate  has  ever  been  the  same,  a  contention 
about  their  merit  and  wisdom.  Our  general  mother  was  a 
beauty ;  and  hearing  there  was  another  now  in  the  world,  could 
not  forbear,  as  Adam  tells  lier,  showing  herself,  though  to  die 
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devil,  by  whom  the  same  vanity  made  her  liable  to  be  be- 
trayed. 

I  cannot,  with  all  the  help  of  science  and  astrology,  find  any 
other  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  what  was  the  medicine  in  this 
first  quarrel,  which  was,  as  appears  in  the  next  book,  that  they 
were  convinced  of  their  being  both  weak,  but  the  one  weaker 
than  the  other. 

If  it  were  possible  that  the  beauteous  could  but  rage  a  little 
before  a  glass,  and  see  their  pretty  countenances  grow  wild,  it 

10  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect :  but 
that  would  require  temper  ;  for  lady  Firebrand,  upon  observing 
her  features  swell  when  her  maid  vexed  her  the  other  day, 
stamped  her  dressing-glass  under  her  feet  In  this  case,  when 
one  of  this  temper  is  moved,  she  is  like  a  witch  in  an  operation  °, 
and  makes  all  things  turn  round  with  her.  The  very  fabric  is  in 
a  vertigo  when  she  begins  to  charm.  In  an  instant,  whatever 
was  the  occasion  that  moved  her  blood,  she  has  such  intoler- 
able servants,  Betty  is  so  awkward,  Tom  cannot  carry  a  mes- 
sage, and  her  husband  has  so  little  respect  for  her,  that  she, 

30  poor  woman,  is  weary  of  this  life,  and  was  bom  to  be  unhappy. 

Desuni  tnultcu 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  season  now  coming  on  in  which  the  town  will  begin  to 
fill,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  gives  notice.  That  from  the  first  of  October 
next  he  will  be  much  wittier  than  he  has  hitherto  been. 

Toiler y  No.  217.]  [August  29,  271a 


Wo.  80.     On  the  Loss  of  Beauty;  Case  o/Parthenissa;  letters 
ofCoritma  and  Amilcar, 

Quae  fonna,  nt  se  tibi  semper 
Impatet  ?  Ju  v.  Sat  vi.  1 7  7. 

VMr.  Spectator, 
*  I  write  this  to  communicate  to  you  a  misfortune  which  fre- 
quently happens,  and  therefore  deserves  a  consolatory  discourse 
on  the  subject    I  was  within  this  half-year  in  the  possession  of 

s  a 
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as  much  beauty  and  as  many  lovers  as  any  young  lady  in  Kng- 
land.  But  my  admirers  have  left  me,  and  I  cannot  complain  of 
their  behaviour.  1  have  within  that  time  had  the  small-pox"  ; 
and  this  face,  which  (according  to  many  amorous  epistles  which 
I  have  by  me)  was  the  seat  of  all  that  is  beautifiil  in  woman,  is'l 
now  disfigured  with  scars.  It  goes  to  the  very  soul  of  n 
speak  what  I  really  think  of  my  face  :  and  though  I  think  I  did 
not  over-rate  my  beauty  while  I  had  it.  it  has  extremely  ad- 
vanced in  ils  value  wilh  me,  now  it  is  lost.     There  is  one  cir- 

o  cumsiance  which  makes  my  case  very  particular ;  the  ugliest 
fellow  that  ever  pretended  to  me,  was  and  is  most  in  my  favour, 
and  he  treats  me  at  present  the  most  unreasonably.  If  you  _ 
could  make  him  return  an  obligation  which  he  c 
liking  a  person  that  is  not  amiable ; — But  there  is,  I  fear,  VO 
possibility  of  making  passion  move  by  the  rules 
grniitude.  But  say  what  you  can  to  one  who  has  sun'ived  her- 
self, and  knows  not  how  to  act  in  a  new  being.  My  lovers  are 
ai  the  feel  of  my  rivals,  my  rivals  are  every  day  bewailing  me, 
and  I  cannot  enjny  what    I   am,  by  reason   of  the  distracting 

o  reflection  upon  what  I  was.    Consider  the  woman  1  was  did  not 

die  of  old  age,  but  I  was  taken  off  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and 

according  to  the  course  of  nature  mi\y  have  forty  years  after-lift 

10  come.     I  have  nothing  of  myself  left  which  I  like,  but  that 'J 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

'Partbenissa.'' 

When  Lewis  of  France  had  lost  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  I 
addresses  to  him  at  that  time  were  full  of  his  fortitude,  a 
turned  his  misfortune  to  his  glory ;  in  that,  during  his  prosperity,  | 
he  could  never  have  manifested  his  heroic  constancy  under  dis- 
:a  tresses,  and  so  the  world  had  lost  the  most  emineni 
character.  Parlhenissa's  condition  gives  her  the  sa 
nily :  and  to  resign  conquests  is  a  task  as  difficult  ir 
a  hero.  In  the  very  entrance  upon  this  work  she  n 
her  love-letter? ;  or  since  she  is  so  candid  as  not 
lovers,  who  follow  her  no  longer,  unfaithful,  it  would  be  a  ve!Ty~ 
good  beginning  of  a  new  life  from  that  of  a  beauty,  to  send  then) 
back  to  those  who  writ  them,  with  this  honest  inscription, 
'  Articles  of  a  Marriage  Treaty  broken  off  by  the  Small-Pox.'  I 
have  known  but  one  instance  where  a  matter  of  this  kind  went 
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on  after  a  like  misfortune,  where  the  lady,  who  was 
ipirit,  writ  this  billet  to  her  lover  :— 


I 


'If  you  flattered  me  before  I  had  ihis  terrible  malady,  pray 
come  and  see  me  now :  but  if  you  sincerely  liked  me,  stay 
away,  for  I  am  not  the  same 


The  lover  thought  there  wa 
behaviour,  ihai  he  answered : 


Madam, 


something  so  sprightly  in  her 


I  the 


.  woman,  to  let 
you  know  whether  I  flallered  you  or  not  [  but  I  assure  you  I  do 
not,  when  I  tell  you  I  now  like  you  above  all  your  sen,  and  hope 
you  will  bear  whal  may  bcfal  me  when  we  are  both  one,  as  well 
as  you  do  what  happens  to  yourself  now  you  are  single  ;  there- 
fore 1  am  ready  to  take  such  a  spirit  for  my  companion  as  soon 
as  you  please. 

'Amilcar.' 

If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own  mmd  and  think  as 
9o  little  of  her  beauty  as  she  ought  to  have  done  when  she  had  it, 
there  will  be  no  great  diminution  of  her  charms  ;  and  if  she 
was  formerly  affected  loo  much  with  them,  an  easy  behaviour 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  them.  Take  the  whole 
sex  together,  and  you  find  those  who  have  the  strongest  pos- 
session of  men's  hearts  are  not  eminent  for  their  beauty.  You 
see  it  often  happen  that  those  who  engage  men  to  the  greatest 
violence,  arc  such  as  those  who  are  strangers  to  them  would 
take  to  be  remarkably  defeaivc  for  that  end.  The  fondest 
lover  I  know,  said  to  me  one  day  in  a  crowd  of  women  at  an 
JO  enienainmeni  of  music, '  Vou  have  often  beard  me  talk  of  my 
beloved  ;  that  woman  there,'  continued  he,  smiling,  when  be 
had  fixed  my  eye,  'is  her  very  picture.'  The  lady  he  showed 
me  was  by  much  the  least  remarkable  for  beauty  of  any  in  the 
whole  assembly ;  but  having  my  curiosity  extremely  raised, 
I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  her.  Her  eyes  at  last  met  mine, 
and  with  a  sudden  surprise  she  looked  round  her  to  see  who  near 
her  was  remarkably  handsome  that  I  was  ^ling  aL  This  little 
the  secicL    She  ilid  not  understand  beraelf  for 
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the  object  of  love,  and  therefore  she  was  so.  The  1 
very  hotiesl  plain  man  ;  and  what  charmed  him  was  a  person 
that  goes  along  with  him  in  the  cares  and  joys  of  hfe,  not  taken 
up  with  herself,  but  sincerely  attentive,  with  a  ready  and  cheer- 
ful mind,  to  accompany  him  in  either, 

I  can  lell  Partbenissa  for  her  comfort,  that  the  beauties, 
gener:dly  speaking,  are  (he  most  impertinent  and  disagreeable 
of  women.  An  app.irent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon 
tlieir  own  merit,  and  a  precise  behaviour  in  their  general  con- 

o  duct,  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beauties.  All  you 
obtain  of  them,  is  granted  to  importunity  and  solicitation  for 
what  did  not  deserve  so  much  of  your  time,  and  you  recover 
from  the  possession  of  it  as  out  of  a  dream. 

You  are  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  fancy  which  so  strangely 
niisled  you,  and  your  admiration  of  a  beauty,  merely  as  such, 
is  inconsistent  with  a  tolerable  refleaion  upon  yourself.  The 
cheerful  good-humoured  creatures,  into  whose  heads  it  never 
entered  that  they  could  make  any  man  unhappy,  are  the  persons 
formed  for  making  men  happy.    There  is  Miss  Liddy  can  dance 

o  a  jig,  raise  paste,  write  a  good  hand,  keep  an  account,  give 
a  reasonable  answer,  and  do  as  she  is  bid ;  while  her  eldest 
sister,  Madam  Martha,  is  out  of  humour,  has  the  spleen,  learns 
by  reports  of  people  of  higher  quality  new  ways  of  being  uneasy 
and  displeased  ;  and  this  happens  for  no  reason  in  the  world, 
but  (hat  poor  Liddy  knows  she  has  no  such  thing  as  a  certain 
negligence  '  that  is  so  becoming' ;  that  there  is  not  I  know  not 
H'hat  in  her  air ;  and  that  if  she  talks  like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one 
will  say,  'Well !  1  know  not  what  it  is,  but  every  thing  pleases 
when  she  speaks  it' 

3  Ask  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  great  beauties,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  hate  their  wives  nine  hours  of  every  day  they 
pass  together.  There  is  such  a  particularity  for  ever  affected 
by  ihem  that  they  are  encumbered  with  their  charms  in  all  they 
say  or  do.  They  pray  at  public  devotions  as  they  are  beauties. 
They  converse  on  ordinary  occasions  as  they  are  beauties.  Ask 
Belinda  what  it  is  o'clock,  and  she  is  at  a  stand  whether  so 
great  a  beauty  should  answer  you.  In  a  word,  I  think,  instead 
of  offering  to  administer  consolation  to  Partbenissa,  1  should 
congratulate  her  metamorphosis  ;  and  however  she  thinks  she 

o  was  not  the  least  insolent  in  the  prosperity  of  her  chums,  she 


I 
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was  enough  so  to  find  she  may  make  herself  3,  much  mote 
agreeable  creature  in  her  prcaenl  adversity.  The  cndeavoiir  to 
please  is  highly  promoted  by  a  consciousness  Ihat  the  approba- 
tion of  the  person  you  would  be  agreeable  to,  is  a  favour  you  do 
not  deserve  ;  for  in  this  case  assurance  of  success  is  the  most 
certain  way  to  disappointment.  Good-nature  will  always  supply 
the  absence  of  beauty,  but  beauty  cannot  long  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  good-nature".  .  . 
Sptclalert  No.  30S.]  [February  20,  1711. 


Na  SL  On  Great  Exfectations;  Letter  from  Jenny  Simmer. 

Spes  incFtta  fatnrL — ViRC.  Ma.  viii.  5^0. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  every  man  is  full  of  complaints, 
3  and  constantly  uttering  sentences  against  the  fickleness  of 
fortune,  when  people  generally  bring  upon  themselves  a]l  the 
calamities  they  fall  into,  and  are  constantly  heaping  up  matter 
for  their  own  sorrow  and  disappointment.  That  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  part  of  the  delusions  of  mankind,  is  a  false 
hope  which  people  indulge  with  so  sanguine  a  flattery  to  them- 
selves, that  their  hearts  are  bent  upon  fantastical  advantages 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  should  ever  have  oirived 
to  them.  By  this  unjust  measure  of  calculating  their  happiness, 
they  often  mourn  with  real  affliction  for  imaginary  losses. 
>  When  I  am  talking  of  this  unhappy  way  of  accounting  for  our- 
selves, I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  a  particular  set  of  people,  who 
in  their  own  favour,  resolve  every  thing  that  is  possible  into 
what  is  probable,  and  then  reckon  on  that  probability  as  on 
what  must  certainly  happen.  Will  Honeycomb,  upon  my 
observing  his  looking  on  a  lady  with  some  particular  attention, 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  great  distresses  which  had  laid 
waste  that  her  very  fine  face,  and  had  given  an  air  of  melancholy 
to  a  very  agreeable  person.  That  lady  and  a  couple  of  sisters  of 
hers,  were,  said  Will,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  greatest  fortunes 
I  about  town  ;  but  without  having  any  loss,  by  bad  tenants,  by 
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had  securities,  or  any  damage  by  s 
very  narrow  circumstances.  They  w 
inncccssibie  hauglity  beauties  in  low: 
take  upon  them  at  that  unmerciful  r 


ir  land,  are  reduced  I 

at  thai  time  the  mosi 

ind  their  preiensians  10 

e  raised  upon  the 


',  scheme,  according  to  which  all  their  lovers 
answered. 

'  Our  father  is  a  youngish  man,  but  then  our  mother  is  snroe- 
what  older,  and  not  likely  to  have  any  children  ;  his  estate 
being  800/.  ficr  Mtnum,  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  is  worth 
o  \6,tioo/.  Our  uncle,  who  is  above  fifty,  has  ^ool.per  annum, 
which,  at  the  aforesaid  rate,  is  8,000/.  There  is  a  widow  aunt, 
who  has  10.000/.  at  her  own  disposal,  left  by  her  husband,  and 
an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  has  6,000/.  Then  our  father's  mother 
has  fjool.pcr  annum,  which  is  worth   18,000/.  and   tt-DOol.  each 


s  has  of  her  own,  which   c 
summed  up  together  stand  thus 


I  be  takt 


Father's  

Uncle's 

....  800 

Aunt's   

i'°.<»°i 

Grandmother's.. 
Own  1,000  each  . 

9«> 

This  equally  divided  between  us  three  amounts  to  20,000/.  eacTi  ** 
an  allowance  being  given  for  an  enlargement  upon  common 
fame,  we  may  lawfully  pass  for  30,000/.  fortunes.' 

In  prospect  of  this,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  own  personal 
merit,  every  one  was  contemptible  in  their  eyes,  and  they 
refused  those  offers  which  had  been  frequently  made  them. 
But  mark  the  end.  The  mother  dies,  the  father  is  married 
o  again  and  has  a  son  ;  on  him  was  entailed  the  father's,  uncle's, 
and  grandmother's  estate.  This  cut  olF  43,000/.  The  maiden 
aunt  raanied  a  tall  Irishman,  and  with  her  went  the  6,000/, 
The  widow  died,  and  left  but  enough  to  pay  her  debts  and  bury 
her  ;  so  that  there  remained  for  these  three  girls  but  their  own 
1,000/.  They  had  by  this  time  passed  their  prime,  and  got  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thiity  j  and  must  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  upbraiding  mankind  that  they  mind  nothing  but  money, 


I 

I 
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26.5 


:  bad  I 


and  bewailing  that  virtue,  sense,  and  modesty,  . 
present  in  no  majincr  of  estimation. 

I  mention  this  case  of  ladies  before  any  other,  because  it  is 
the  most  irreparable  ;  for  though  youth  is  the  time  less  capable 
of  rd^ection,  it  is  in  that  sex  the  only  season  in  which  they  can 
advance  their  fortunes.  Bui  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  men, 
wc  see  such  crowds  ot  unhappy  from  no  other  reason  than  an  ill- 
grounded  hope,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  rather  deserve, 
our  piiy  or  contempt.     It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  a  fellow,  afier 

'  having;  grown  old  in  attendance,  and  after  having  passed  half  a 
life  in  servitude,  call  himself  the  unhappiest  of  all  men,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  disappointed,  because  a  cciunicr  broke  his  word.  He 
that  promises  himself  Any  thing  but  what  may  naturally  arise 
from  his  own  property  or  labour,  and  goes  beyond  the  desire  of 
possessing  above  two  parts  in  three  even  of  that,  lays  up  for 
himself  an  increasing  heap  of  afflictions  and  disappointments. 
There  are  but  two  means  in  the  world  of  gaining  by  other 
men,  and  these  are  by  being  either  agreeable,  or  considerable. 
The  generality  of  mankind  do  all  things  for  their  own  sakes ; 

I  and  when  you  hope  any  thing  from  persons  above  you,  if  you 
cannot  say,  '  1  can  be  thus  agreeable,  or  thus  serviceable,'  it 
is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  being  unfortunate  when 
ihey  leave  you  ;  you  were  injudicious  in  hoping  for  any  other 
than  to  be  neglected  for  such  as  can  come  within  these  descrip- 
tions of  being  capable  to  please  or  serve  your  patron,  when  bis 
humour  or  interests  call  for  iheir  capacity  either  way. 

It  would  not  methinks  be  a  useless  comparison  between  the 
condition  of  a  man  who  shuns  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  of 
one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  pursue  ihem.    Hope  in  the 

I  recluse  makes  his  austerities  comiortablc,  while  the  luxurious 
man  j;ains  nothing  but  uneasiness  from  his  enjoyments.  What 
IS  the  difference  in  happiness  of  him  who  is  macerated  by 
abstinence,  and  his  who  is  surfeited  with  excess .'  tie  who 
resigns  the  world  has  no  temptation  to  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
anger,  but  is  in  constant  possession  of  a  serene  mind  ;  he  who 
follows  the  pltasures  of  it,  which  are  in  iheir  very  nature  dis- 
appointing,  is  in  constant  search  of  care,  sohcitude,  r 
confiisioii. 
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Jan.  the  1416,  1713. 
'Mr.  Spectator, 
'  I  am  a  young  woman,  and  have  my  fortune  to  make,  for 
which  reason  I  come  constantly  to  church  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice, and  make  conquests  :  but  one  great  hindrance  in  this  my 
design  is,  that  our  clerk  who  was  once  a  gardener,  has  this 
Christmas  so  overdeckcd  the  church  with  greens,  that  he  has 
quite  spoiled  my  prospect ;  insomuch  ibat  I  have  scarce  seen 
the  young  baronet  I  dress  at  these  three  weeks,  though  we  have 

10  both  been  very  constant  at  our  devotions,  and  do  not  sit  almve 
three  pews  off.  The  church,  as  it  is  now  equipped,  looks  more 
like  a  green-house  than  a  place  of  worship.  The  middle  aisle  is 
a  very  pretty  shady  walk,  and  the  pews  look  like  so  many 
arbours  on  each  side  of  it.  The  pulpit  itself  has  such  clusters 
of  ivy,  holly,  and  rosemary,  about  it,  that  a  light  fellow  in  our 
pew  took  occasion  to  say,  that  tile  congregation  heard  the  word 
out  of  a  bush,  like  Moses.  Sir  Anthony  Love's  pew  in  par- 
ticular is  so  well  hedged,  thai  al!  my  batteries  have  no  effect. 
1  am  obliged  to  shoot  at  random  among  the  boughs,  without 

20  taking  any  manner  of  aim.     Mr.  Spectator,  unless  you  will  give 
orders  for  removing  these  greens,  I  shall  grow  a  very  awkward 
creature  at  church,  and  soon  have  little  else  to  do  there  but  to 
say  my  prayers.     I  am  in  haste,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedieHtJ 
Servant, 


spectator.  No.  281.] 


NNY  Simper,' 
[Januarj-  23,  1 


Wo.  82.    On  the  Art  of  Griming  Old. 

Ridcat,  ct  puliet  luciva  decenliui  s^sa. 

Hon.  Ep.  11.  5 

It  wouldbeagood  appendix  to  'The  Art  of  Living  and  Dying,' 
if  any  one  would  write  '  The  Art  of  Growing  Old,'  and  teach  men 
to  resign  their  pretensions  to  the  pleasures  and  gallantries  of 
youth,  in  proportion  to  the  aheration  they  find  in  themselves 
0  by  the  approach  of  age  and  infirmities.  The  infirmities  of 
this  stage  of  hfe  would  be  much  fewer,  if  w 
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which  attend  the  more  vigorous  a.nd  active  part  of  our  days  ; 
but  instead  of  studying  to  be  wiser,  or  being  contented  with  our 
present  follies,  the  ambition  of  many  of  us  is  also  to  be  the 
same  sort  of  fools  we  formerly  have  been.  I  have  often 
argued,  as  I  am  a  professed  lover  of  women,  that  our  sex 
grows  old  with  a  much  worse  grace  than  Ihe  other  does;  and 
have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  there  are  more  wcll-pleascd  old 
women,  than  old  men.  1  thought  it  a  good  reason  for  this,  that 
llie   ambition  of  the  fair  sex  being  confined  to  advantageous 

J  marriages,  or  shining  in  the  eyes  of  men,  their  parts  were  over 
sooner,  and  consequently  the  errors  in  the  performances  of 
them.  The  conversation  of  this  evening  has  not  convinced  me 
of  the  contrary;  for  one  or  two  fop-women  shall  not  make  a 
balance  for  the  crowds  of  coxcombs  among  ourselves,  divcrsi6cd 
according  to  the  dilferent  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  business. 

Returning  home  this  evening  a  little  bcfbne  my  usual  hour, 
1  scarce  had  seated  myself  in  my  easy  chair,  stirred  the  fire, 
and  stroked  my  cat,  but  1  heard  somebody  come  rumbling  up 
stairs.     I  saw  my  door  opened,  and  a  human  figure  advancing 

[>  towards  me,  so  fantastically  put  together,  that  it  was  some 
minutes  before  I  discovered  it  to  be  my  old  and  intimate  friend. 
Sam  Trusty".  Immediately  1  rose  up,  and  placed  him  in  my 
own  seat;  a  compfiment  1  pay  to  few.  The  first  thing  he 
uttered  was,  '  Isaac,  fetch  me  a  cup  of  your  cherry-brandy 
before  you  offer  to  ask  any  question.'  He  drank  a  lusty 
draught,  sal  silent  for  some  lime,  and  at  last  broke  out ;  '  I  am 
come,'  quotb  he,  'to  insult  thee  for  an  old  fantastic  dotard,  as 
thou  art,  in  ever  defending  the  women,  I  have  this  evening; 
visited  two  widows,  who  are  now  in  that  state  1   have  often 

a  heard  you  call  an  "  after-life  "" ;  I  suppose  you  mean  by  it,  an 
existence  which  grows  out  of  past  entertainments,  and  is  an 
untimely  delight  in  the  satisfactions  which  they  once  set  their 
hearts  upon  too  much  to  be  ever  able  to  relinquish.  Have  but 
patience,'  continued  he, '  until  I  give  you  a  succinct  account  of 
my  ladies,  and  of  this  night's  adventure.  They  are  much  of 
an  age,  but  very  different  in  their  characters.  The  one  of  them, 
with  all  the  advances  which  years  have  made  upon  her,  goes 
I  certain  romantic  road  of  love  and  friendship  which  she 
o  in  her  teens  ;  the  other  has  transferred  the  amorous 
ni  her  first  yean  to  the  love  of  cronieSi  pets,  1 
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favourites,  with  which  she  is  always  surrounded ;  but  the  genius 
of  each  of  them  will  best  appear  by  the  account  of  what  hap- 
pened to  me  at  their  houses.  About  live  this  afternoon,  being 
tired  with  study,  the  weather  inviting,  and  lime  lying  a  little 
upon  my  hands,  I  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of  my  evil  genius, 
to  visit  tbcm  ;  their  husbands  having  been  our  contempomries. 
This  I  thought  I  could  do  without  much  trouble  ;  for  both  live 
in  the  very  next  street.  I  went  first  to  my  lady  Camomile  ; 
and  the  butler,  who  had  lived  long  in  the  family,  and  seen  me 

o  often  in  his  master's  lime,  ushered  me  very  civilly  into  the 
parlour,  and  told  me  Ihough  my  lady  had  given  strict  orders  to 
be  denied,  he  was  sure  1  might  be  admitted,  and  bid  the  black 
boy''acquaint  bis  lady  thai  1  was  come  to  wail  upon  her.  ]n  the 
window  lay  two  letters,  one  broke  open,  the  other  fresh  sealed 
with  a  wafer  :  the  first  directed  to  the  divine  Cosmelia,  the 
second  to  the  charming  Lucinda  ;  but  both,  by  the  indented 
characters,  appeared  to  have  been  writ  by  very  unsteady  hands. 
Such  uncommon  addresses  increased  my  curiosity,  and  put  me 
upon  asking  my  old  friend  the  butler,  if  he  knew  who  those 

■0  persons  were?  "Very  well,"  says  he,  "that  is  from  Mrs.Furbishio 
my  lady,  an  old  school-fellow  and  great  crony  of  her  ladyship's ; 
and  this  the  answer."  I  enquired  in  what  county  she  lived. 
■'  Oh  dear  I  "  says  he,  "  but  just  by,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Why, 
she  was  here  all  this  morning^  and  that  letter  came  and  was 
answered  within  these  two  hours.  They  have  laker  an  odd 
fancy,  you  must  know,  to  call  one  another  hard  names  ;  but,  for 
itll  that,  they  love  one  another  hugely."  By  this  time  the  boy 
relumed  with  his  lady's  humble  Service  to  me,  desiring  I  would 
excuse  her ;  for  she  could  not  possibly  see  me,  nor  any  body 

;o  else,  for  it  was  opera-night, 

'  Meihinks,"  says  I, '  such  innocent  folly  as  iv 
courtship  to  each  other,  should  rather  make  you  merry  than 
you  out  of  humour.'  'Peace,  good  Isaac,'  says  he, 
ruption,  1  beseech  you.  I  got  soon  to  Mrs.  Feeble' 
was  formerly  Betty  Frisk  ;  you  must  needs  remember  her  ; 
Tom  Feeble  of  Brazen  Nose  fell  in  love  with  her  for  her  fine 
dancing.  Well,  Mrs.  Ursula,  without  further  ceremony,  carries 
me  directly  up  to  her  mistress's  chamber,  where  I  found  her 
environed  by  four  of  the  most  mischievous  animals  that  can 

|o  ever  infest  a  family ;  an  old  shock  dog  with  one  eye,  a  mool 


body 

>m^J| 
inpdH^I 
mteibX^H 
e  that  I 
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chained  to  one  side  of  ihe  chimney,  a  greai  grey  squirrel  to  the 
other,  and  &  parrot  waddling  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  How- 
ever, for  a  while,  all  was  in  a  profound  tranquillity.  Upon  the 
raanile-tree,  for  I  am  a  pretty  curious  observer,  stood  a  pot  of 
lambetive  electuary",  withastickof  liquorice,  and  near  it  a  phial 
of  rose-water,  and  powder  of  tutty.  Upon  the  table  lay  a  pipe 
filled  with  betony  and  colt's-foot",  a  roll  of  wax-candle,  a  silver 
spitting-pot,  and  a  Seville  orange.  The  lady  was  placed  in  a. 
large  wicker  chair,  and  her  feet  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  sup- 

o  ported  by  cushions  ;  and  in  this  attitude,  would  you  believe  it, 
Isaac,  she  was  reading  a  romance  with  spectacles  on.  The 
first  compliments  over,  as  she  was  industriously  endeavouring 
to  enter  upon  conversation,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  seiwd  her. 
This  awaked  Shock,  and  in  a  trice  the  whole  room  was  in  an 
uproar ;  for  the  dog  barked,  the  squirrel  squealed,  the  nionkcj' 
chattered,  the  parrot  screamed,  and  Ursula,  to  appease  them, 
was  more  clamorous  than  all  the  rest.  You,  Isaac,  who  knoiv 
how  any  harsh  noise  affects  my  head,  may  guess  what  I  sufferctl 
from  the  hideous  din  of  these  discordant  sounds.    At  length  all 

o  was  appeased,  and  quiet  restored  :  a  chair  was  drawn  for  nie, 
where  1  was  no  sooner  seated,  but  the  parrot  fixed  his  homy 
beak,  as  sharp  as  a  pair  of  sheers,  in  one  of  my  heels,  just  above 
the  shoe.  I  sprung  from  the  place  with  an  unusual  agility,  and 
80,  being  within  the  monkey's  reach,  he  snatches  off  my  nrw 
bob-wig,  and  throws  it  upon  two  apples  that  were  roasting  by  n 
sullen  sea-coal  fire°.  I  was  nimble  enough  to  save  it  from  any  ' 
further  damage  than  singeing  the  fore-top.  I  put  it  on  ;  and 
composing  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  1  drew  my  chair  towards 
the  other  side  of  the  chimney.     The  good  lady,  as  soon  as  she 

o  had  recovered  breath,  employed  it  in  making  a  thousand  apolo- 
pes,  and,  with  great  eloquence,  and  a  numerous  train  of  words, 
laniented  my  misfortune.  In  the  middle  of  her  harangue,  I  fell 
something  scratching  near  my  knee,  and  feeling  what  it  should 
be,  found  the  squirrel  had  got  into  my  coat  pocket.  As  I  en- 
deavoured to  remove  him  from  his  burrow,  he  made  his  tceih 
meet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  my  fore  finger.  This  gave  mc 
tat  inexpressible  pain.  The  Hungary  water''  was  immediately 
brought  to  bathe  it,  and  gold-beaters'  skin  applied  to  stop  the 
blood.  The  lady  renewed  her  excuses  ;  but  being  now  out  of 
ice,  I  abruptly  took  my  leave,  and  hobbling  down  ; 
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with  heedless  haste,  I  set  my  foot  full  in  a  pail  ofiMfej,* 
down  we  came  10  the  boltom  together.'  Here  my  friend  con- 
cluded his  narrative,  and,  with  a  composed  countenance,  I 
began  to  make  him  compUments  of  condolence  ;  but  he  started 
fronri  his  chair,  and  said, '  Isaac,  you  may  spare  your  speeches, 
1  expect  no  reply.  When  I  told  you  this,  I  knew  you  would 
laugh  at  me ;  but  the  next  woman  that  makes  me  ridiculous 
shall  be  a  young  one." 
TafUr,  No.  2tB.]  [December  31,  1 


Ho.  83.     On  /fidi'sere/ions  in  Education  j  Character  o/Hofi 


Stultitia  c 


HoR.  Ep.  i.  I 


When  I  first  began  to  learn  to  push",  this  last  winler,  niy^ 
10  master  had  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  his  hands  to  make  me 
unlearn  the  postures  and  motions  which  I  had  got,  by  having  in 
my  younger  years  practised  back-sword,  with  a  little  eye  to  the 
single  falchion.  Knock  down,  was  the  word  in  the  civil  wars  ; 
and  we  generally  added  to  this  skill  the  knowledge  of  the  Cor- 
nish hug,  as  well  as  the  grapple,  to  play  with  hand  and  foot. 
By  this  means,  I  was  for  defending  my  head  when  the  French 
gentleman  was  making  a  full  pass  at  my  bosom  ;  insomuch, 
thai  he  told  me  1  was  fairly  killed  seven  times  in  one  morning, 
without  having  done  my  master  any  other  mischief  than  one 
-o  knock  on  the  pale.  This  was  a  great  misfortune  to  me  j  and  I 
believe  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  I  am  the  lirst  who  ever  pushed 
so  erroneously,  and  yet  conquered  the  prejudice  of  education  so 
well,  as  to  make  my  passes  so  clear,  and  recover  hand  and  foot 
with  that  agility  as  I  do  at  this  day.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  are  given  very  indiscreetly  by  most 
parents,  as  much  with  relation  to  the  more  important  concerns 
of  the  mind,  as  in  the  gestures  of  the  body.  Whatever  children 
arc  designed  for,  and  whatever  prospects  the  fortune  or  interest 
of  their  parents  may  give  them  in  their  future  lives,  they  are  all 
JO  promiscuously  instructed  the  same  way  )  and  Horace  and  Virgil 


I 
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must  be  thumbed  by  a  boy,  as  well  before  be  goes  to  an  appren* 
liceship,  as  to  the  university-  This  ridiculous  way  of  tteaiing 
the  under-aged  of  this  island  has  very  often  raised  both  my 
spleen  and  mirth,  but  I  think  never  both  at  once  so  much  as 
to-day.  A  good  mother  of  our  neighbourhoDd  made  me  a  visit 
with  her  son  and  heir ;  a  lad  somewhat  above  five  feet,  and 
wants  but  little  of  the  height  and  strength  of  a  goad  musketeer 
in  any  regiment  in  the  service.  Her  business  was  to  desire  1 
would  examine  him  ;  for  he  was  far  gone  in  a  book,  the  first 

■  letters  of  which  she  often  saw  in  my  papers.  The  youth  pro- 
duced it,  and  1  found  it  was  my  friend  Horace.  It  was  very 
easy  to  turn  to  the  place  the  boy  was  learning  in,  which  was  tbc 
fifth  ode  of  the  first  book,  to  Pyirha.  I  read  it  over  aloud,  as 
well  because  I  am  always  delighted  when  1  turn  to  the  beautiful 
pans  of  that  author,  as  also  to  gain  time  for  considering  a  little 
how  to  keep  up  the  mother's  pleasure  in  her  child,  which  I 
thought  barbarity  to  interrupt.  In  the  first  place  I  asked  him, 
'  Who  this  same  Pyrrha  was  f '  He  answered  very  readily, 
'  She  was  the  wife  of  Pynbus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains.'      I 

I  lifted  up  my  hands.  The  mother  curtsies — '  Nay,'  says  she, 
'  I  knew  you  would  siand  in  admiration — I  assure  you,'  con- 
tinued she,  'for  all  he  looks  so  tali,  he  is  but  very  young.  Pray 
ask  bim  some  more  ;  never  spare  liim.'  With  that  I  took  the 
liberty  to  ask  him, '  what  was  the  character  of  this  geatlewoman?' 
He  read  the  three  first  verses  ; 

Quis  ronltgi  (.Tadlis  te  puer  io  toia 
Peilanii  liqaidia  utffil  ndoritnu 
GrBto,  PyirhB,  sub  «Elro? 

And  very  gravely  told  me,  she  lived  at  the  sign  of  TTu  Rose, 
>  in  a  cellar.  I  took  care  to  be  very  much  astonished  at  the 
lad's  improvements  ;  but  withal  advised  her,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  take  him  from  school,  for  he  could  learn  no  more  there. 
This  very  silly  dialogue  was  a  lively  image  of  the  impertinent  J 
method  used  in  breeding  boys  without  genius  or  spirit  ti 
reading  things  for  which  their  heads  were  never  framed, 
this  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  certain  vanity  in  the  minds  of  ^ 
parents  ;  wlio  are  wonderfully  delighted  with  the  thought  of 
breeding  their  children  to  accomplishments,  which  they  believe 
nothing,  but  want  of  the  same  care  in  their  own  fathers,  pre- 


«o  vented  them  from  being 


of.     Thus  it  is,  that  the  part  of 
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life  most  fit  for  improvement  is  generally  employed  in  a  method 
against  the  bent  of  nature  ;  and  a  lad  of  such  parts  as  are  tit 
for  an  occupation,  where  (here  can  be  no  calls  out  of  the 
beaten  path,  is  two  or  three  years  of  his  lime  wholly  taken  up 
in  knowing,  how  well  Ovid's  mistress  became  such  a  dress  ;  how 
such  a  nymph  for  her  craeJly  was  changed  into  such  a 
and  how  it  is  made  generous  in  /Eneas  to  put  Tumus  to  death:  1 
gallantries  that  can  no  more  come  within  the  occurrences  of 
the  lives  of  ordinary  men,  than  they  can  be  relished  by  their 
IS  imaginations.  However,  still  the  humour  goes  on  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  and  the  pastry-cook  here  in  the  lane. 
the  other  night,  told  me,  'he  would  not  yet  take  away  his  son 
from  his  learning  :  but  has  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  bad  a  little 
smattering  in  the  Greek,  to  put  him  apprentice  to  a  soap-boiler.' 
These  wrong  beginnings  determine  our  success  in  the  world : 
and  when  our  thoughts  are  originally  falsely  biassed,  their 
agility  and  force  do  but  carry  us  the  further  out  of  our  way,  in 
proportion  to  our  speed.  But  we  are  half  way  our  journey, 
when  we  have  got  into  the  right  road.  If  all  our  days  were 
to  usefully  employed,  and  we  did  not  set  out  impertinently,  we 
should  not  iiave  so  many  grotesque  professors  in  all  ihe  arts  of 
life  ;  but  every  man  would  be  in  a  proper  and  becoming  method 
of  distinguishing  or  entertaining  himself,  suitably  to  what  nature 
designed  him.  As  they  go  on  now,  our  parents  do  not  only 
force  us  upon  what  is  against  our  talents,  but  our  teachers  are 
also  as  injudicious  in  what  they  put  us  to  learn.  1  have  hardly 
ever  since  suffered  so  much  by  the  charms  of  any  beauty,  as  I 
did  before  I  had  a  sense  of  passion,  for  not  apprehending  that 
the  smile  of  Lalage  was  what  pleased  Horace  :  and  I  verity 
lo  believe,  the  stripes  I  suffered  about  Digito  tnali  firrtinaci  has 
given  me  that  irreconcileable  aversion,  which  I  shall  carry  to 
my  grave,  against  coquettes. 

As  for  the  elegant  writer  of  whom  I  am  talking,  his  excellences 
are  to  be  observed  as  they  relate  to  the  different  ci 
life ;  and  he  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lover,  s 
or  a  man  of  wit.  H  is  admirable  Odes  have  numberless  ir 
of  his  merit  in  each  of  these  characters.  His  Epistles  and 
Satires  are  full  of  proper  notices  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  a 
court ;  and  what  we  call  good -breeding,  is  most  agreeably  inter- 
ne mixed  with  his  morality.     His  addresses  to  the  persons  who 
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favoured  him.  are  so  inimitabiy  engaging,  that  Augustus  com- 
plained of  him  for  so  seldom  writing  to  him,  and  asked  him. 
'whether  be  was  afraid  posterity  should  read  their  nnmcs 
togcthctf  Now,  for  the  generality  of  men  to  spond  much 
time  in  such  writings  is  as  pleasant  a  (oily  as  any  he  ridicules, 
Whatever  the  crowd  of  scholars  may  pretend,  if  their  way  of 
life,  or  their  own  imaginations,  do  not  lead  them  to  a  taste  of 
him,  they  may  read,  nay  write,  fifty  volumes  upon  bim,  and  be 
just  as  they  were  when  they  began.  1  remember  to  have  heard 
o  a  grcnt  painter  sny,  '  There  are  certain  faces  for  certain  painters, 
as  well  as  certain  subjects  for  certain  poets.'  This  is  as  true  in 
the  choice  of  studies  :  and  no  one  will  ever  relish  an  author 
tliucuughly  well,  who  would  not  have  been  6t  company  (or  that 
author,  had  they  lived  at  the  same  time.  All  others  arc 
mechanics  in  Icarninc,  and  take  (he  sentiments  of  writers  like 
waiting- servants,  who  report  what  passed  at  their  master's 
table  ;  but  debase  every  thought  and  expression,  fur  want  of 
ihe  air  with  which  they  were  uttered. 
TulUr,  No.  173.]  [May  18,  1710. 


Wo.  B4.   A  Slagt  Coach  Journeys   Dialogue  of  the  dptain 
and  Epkraim  Vie  Quaker. 

Qdi  ant  tempns  qnid  poitnlet  nan  vldct,  buC  plan  loquitur,  ant  le 
otteatat.  mt  eoium  qaibuKozn  esI  latiancm  non  babet.  is  uiepliu  esse 
'licilot.— TOLt. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger  that  I  should 
:o  set  out  for  London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour  in  the  evening  ;  and,  attended  by  one  of  his 
grooms,  I  arrived  ai  the  county-town  at  twilight,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  stage-coach  the  day  following.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  the  inn,  (he  servant  who  waited  upon  me  inquired  of 
the  chamberlain  in  my  hearing  what  company  he  had  for  the 
coach P  The  fellow  answered,  'Mrs.  Betty  Arable,  the  great 
fortune,  and  the  widow  her  mother  ;  a  recruiting  officer  (who 
look  a  place  because  they  were  to  go) ;  young  'Squire  Quickset, 
her  cousin  (that  bcr  mother  wished  her  to  be  married  to) ; 
ja  Ephmim  (he  Quaker,  her  guardian  ;  and  a  gentleman  that  had 
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studied  himself  dumb  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlcy's.'  1  ob- 
served by  what  he  said  of  myself,  that  according  to  his  office 
he  dealt  much  in  intelligence  ;  and  doubted  not  but  there  was 
some  foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  for  the  whimsical  account  he  gave  of  me.  The  next 
morning  at  day-break  we  were  all  called  ;  and  I,  who  know  my 
own  natural  shyness,  and  endeavour  to  be  as  little  liable  to  be 
disputed  with  as  passible,  dressed  immediately,  that  I  might 
make  no  one  wait.    The  first  preparation  for  our  setting  out 

lo  was,  that  the  captain's  half'pike  was  placed  near  the  coachman, 
and  a  drum  behind  the  coach.  In  the  mean  time  the  drumtncr, 
the  captain's  equipage",  was  very  loud,  'that  none  of  the 
captain's  things  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled '  ;  upon 
which  his  doak-haj;  was  fixed  in  the  scat  of  the  coach  ;  and  the 
captain  himself,  according  to  a  frequent,  though  invidious 
behaviour  of  military  men,  ordered  his  man  to  look  sharp, 
that  none  but  one  of  the  ladies  should  have  the  place  he  had 
taken  fronting  the  coach-box. 

We  were  in  some  little  time  fixed  in  our  seats,  and  sat  with 

:o  that  dislike  which  people  not  loo  good-natured  usually  conceive 
of  each  other  at  first  sighL  The  coach  jumbled  us  insensibly 
into  some  sort  of  faitiiiiarity  :  and  we  had  not  moved  above  two 
miles,  when  the  widow  asked  the  captain  what  success  he  had 
in  his  recruiting?  The  officer,  with  a  frankness  he  believed 
very  graceful,  told  her  '  that  indeed  he  had  but  very  little  luck, 
and  had  suDered  much  by  desertion,  therefore  should  be  gUd 
lo  end  his  warfare  in  the  service  of  her  or  her  fair  daughl 
In  a  word,'  continued  he,  '  I  am  a  soldier,  and  to  be  plain  U 
my  character :  you  see  mc,  Madam,  young,  sound,  and  ii 

;o  dent ;  take  me  yourself,  widow,  or  give  nie  to  her,  1  will  be 
wholly  at  your  disposal.  1  am  a  soldier  of  fonune,  ha ! ' — This 
was  followed  by  a  vain  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a  deep  silence  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  company.  I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
fall  fast  asleep,  which  I  did  with  all  speed.  '  Come,'  said  he, 
'  resolve  upon  it,  we  will  make  a  wedding  at  the  next  town  :  we 
will  awake  this  pleasant  companion  who  is  fallen  asleep,  to 
be  the  brideman  ;  and,"  giving  the  Quaker  a  clap  on  the 
knee,  he  concluded,  '  this  sly  saint,  who,  I'll  warrant,  under- 
stands what's  what  as  well  as  you  or  1,  widow,  shall  give 

40  the  bride  as  lather.'     The  Quaker,  who  happened  to  be  a  man 
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Ihou  hast  give 


e  Ihi 


'  Friend,  I 

:  authority  o 


child  ;  and  1  n 
shall  not  be  stow 


I 


i  father  over  this  comely 
"e  thee,  that  if  I  have  the 
thee.  Thy  mirth,  friend, 
savoureth  of  folly  ;  thou  art  a  person  of  a  light  mind  ;  thy  drum 
is  a  lype  of  thee — it  soundclh  because  it  is  empty.  Verily,  it  is 
not  from  thy  fulness,  but  (hy  emptiness,  that  thou  ha^t  spoken 
this  day.  Friend,  friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach  in  partner- 
ahip  with  ihee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great  city;  we  cannot  go  any 

>  other  way.  This  worthy  mother  must  hear  ihce  if  Ihou  wilt 
needs  mtcr  thy  follies  ;  we  cannot  help  it,  friend,  I  say  :  if  thou 
wilt,  we  must  bear  thee ;  but  if  thou  wen  a  man  of  under- 
standing, thou  wouldst  not  take  advantage  of  ihy  courageous 
countenance  to  abash  us  children  of  peace. — Thou  art,  thou 
sayest,  a  soldier  ;  give  quarter  to  us,  who  cannot  resist  thee. 
Why  didst  ihou  Reer  al  our  friend,  who  feigned  himself  asleep? 
He  said  nothing  ;  but  how  dost  thou  know  what  he  containcth  ? 
If  thou  speakest  improper  things  in  the  hearing  of  this  virtuous 
young  virgin,  consider  it  as  an  outrage  against  a  distressed 

:  person  that  cannot  get  from  thee  ;  to  speak  indiscreetly  what 
we  are  obliged  to  hear,  by  being  hasped  up  with  thee  in  this 
public  vehicle,  is  in  some  degree  assauhing  on  the  high  road.' 
Here  Ephraim  paused,  and  the  captain  with  a  happy  and 
uncommon  impudence  (which  can  be  convicted  and  support 
itself  at  the  same  time)  cries,  '  Faith,  friend,  I  thank  thee,  1 
should  have  been  a  little  impertinent  if  Ihou  hadst  not  repri- 
manded me.  Come,  Ihou  art,  1  see,  a  smoky  old  fellow,  and  [ 
will  be  very  orderly  the  ensuing  part  of  my  journey,  I  was 
going  to  give  myself  airs,  but,  ladies,  1  beg  pardon.' 

I  The  captain  was  so  httle  out  of  humour,  and  our  company 
was  BO  far  from  being  soured  by  this  lillle  ruffle,  that  Ephraim 
and  be  look  a  particular  delight  in  being  agreeable  to  each 
Other  for  the  future  ;  and  assumed  Iheir  diflereni  provinces 
in  the  conduct  of  the  company.  Our  reckonings,  apartments, 
and  accommodation  fell  under  Ephraim  ;  and  the  captain 
looked  to  all  disputes  on  ihe  road,  as  the  good  behaviour  of 
our  coachman,  and  the  right  we  had  of  taking  place,  as  going 
to  London,  of  all  vehicles  coming  from  thence.  The  occur- 
rences we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and  very  little  happened 
o  which  could  entertain  by  the  relation  of  them :  but  when  1 
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considered  [he  company  we  were  in,  1  look  it  for  na  small  good* 
fortune,  that  the  whole  journey  was  not  spent  in  impertinences, 
which  to  one  pan  of  us  might  be  an  entertainment,  to  ihe  other 
a  suffering.  Wliat  therefore  Ephraim  said  when  we  were 
almost  arrived  at  London,  had  to  me  an  air  not  only  of  good 
understanding,  but  good  breeding.  Upon  the  young  lady's  ex- 
pressing her  satisfaction  in  the  journey,  and  declaring  how 
delightful  it  had  been  10  her,  Ephraim  declared  liimseir  as 
follows  r   'There  is  no  ordinary  part  of  human    life  which 

a  exprcsscth  so  much  a  good  mind,  and  a  right  inward  man,  8s 
his  behaviour  upon  meeting  with  strangers,  especially  such  as 
may  seem  Ihe  most  unsuitable  companions  to  him  :  such  a  man 
when  he  fallcih  in  the  way  with  persons  of  simplicity  and 
innocence,  however  knowing  he  may  be  in  ihe  ways  of  men, 
will  not  vaunt  himself  thereof,  but  will  the  ralhcr  hide  his 
superiority  to  them,  that  he  may  not  be  painful  unto  them.  My 
good  friend,'  continued  he,  turning  to  Ihe  officer,  'thee  and  1 
are  to  part  by  and  by.  and  peradventure  we  may  never  meet 
again ;  but  be  advised  by  a  plain  man  :  modes  and  apparel  arc 

to  but  trifles  to  the  real  man,  therefore  do  not  think  such  a  man  as 
Ibysell  terrible  for  thy  garb,  nor  such  a  one  as  me  crmtemplible 
lor  mine.  When  two  such  as  thee  and  1  meet,  with  aflfcclions 
as  we  ought  to  have  towards  each  other,  thou  shouldst  rejoice 
to  see  my  peaceable  deme.inour,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
thy  strength  and  ability  to  protect  me  in  it.' 
Spectaler,  No.  132.]  [August  1, 17 


No.  86.     On  the  Batth  of  Eyes. 

Habel  el  sua  eutra  Cuptilo.— OVID, 

It  has  been  always  my  opinion,  that  a  man  in  love  should 
address  himself  to  his  mistress  with  passion  and  sincerity ;  and 
that  if  this  method  fails,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  have  recourse 
10  artilice  or  dissimulation,  in  which  he  will  always  find  himself 
o  worsted,  unless  be  be  a  much  belter  proficient  in  the  art  than 
any  man  1  have  yet  been  acquainted  with. 
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The  fallowing  lellcr  is  a  very  natural  exempli  Real  ioo  of  what 
1  have  here  advanced.  I  hace  called  ii  the  battle  of  Eyes,  u 
it  brought  to  my  mind  several  cumbats  of  the  same  nature, 
which  I  have  formerly  had  with  Mrs.  Ann  Page, 

'Sweet  Mr.  Mvktle, 

'  1  have  for  sometime  been  sorely  smitten  by  Mrs.  Lucy",  who 

is  a  maiden  lady  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  her  age.     She 

bus  so  much  of  the  coquette  in  her,  that  it  supplies  the  place  of 

youth,  and  still  keeps  up  the  girl  in  her  aspect  and  behaviour. 

o  She  has  found  out  the  art  or  making  me  believe  that  I  have  the 
first  place  in  her  aifecuon,  and  yet  so  puziles  inc  by  a  double 
tongue,  and  an  ambiguous  look,  that  about  once  a  fortnight 
I  fancy  I  have  quite  lost  her.  I  was  the  other  night  at  the 
opera,  where  seeing  a  place  in  the  second  row  of  the  Queen's 
box  kept  by  Mrs.  Lucy's  livery",  I  placed  my  self  in  the  pit 
directly  over-against  her  footman,  being  determined  to  ogle 
her  most  passionately  all  that  evening.  I  had  not  taken  my 
stand  there  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  enter  Mrs.  Lucy. 
At  her  first  coming  in  I  enpecied  she  would  have  cast  her  eye 

o  upon  her  humble  servant  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  after  having 
dropped  curtsy  after  curtsy  to  her  friends  in  the  boxes,  she 
began  to  deal  her  salutes  about  the  pit  in  the  same  liberal 
manner.  Ailhough  I  stood  in  the  full  point  of  view,  and,  as 
1  thought,  maae  a  better  figure  than  any  body  about  mc,  she 
slid  her  eye  over  me,  curtsied  to  tlio  right  and  to  the  left,  and 
would  not  sec  me  lor  the  space  of  three  minutes.  I  fretted 
inwardly  to  find  myself  thus  openly  aSromed  on  every  side,  and 
was  resolved  to  ki  her  know  my  resentments  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.   This  happened  soon  after ;  for  Mrs.  Lucy  looking  upon 

|0  me,  as  tho'  she  had  but  Just  discovered  me,  she  begun  to  sink 
In  the  first  oHer  to  a  cuitay ;  upon  which,  instead  of  making  her 
any  return,  I  cocked  my  nose,  and  stared  at  the  Upper  Gallery : 
and  immediately  after  raising  myself  nn  tiptoe,  stretched  out 
my  Deck,  and  bowed  to  a  lady  who  sate  just  behind  her,  I 
found,  by  my  coquette's  behaviour,  that  she  was  not  &  little 
nettled  at  this  my  civility,  which  passed  over  her  lieud.  She 
looked  as  pale  as  ashes,  fell  a  talking  with  one  that  sai  next 
her,  and  broke  out  into  several  furced  smiles  and  fits  (if 
laughter,  which  I  dare  say  there  was  no  manner  of  oi 
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for.  Being  resolved  to  push  my  success,  I  cast  my  eye  tliraugh 
the  whole  circle  of  beaulies,  and  made  my  bow  lo  every  one 
that  1  knew,  and  to  several  whom  1  never  saw  before  in  my 
life.  Things  were  thus  come  to  an  open  rupture,  when  ihc 
curtain  rising,  1  was  forced  to  face  about.  1  had  not  sal  down 
long,  but  my  heart  relented,  and  gave  me  several  girds  and 
twitches  for  the  barbarous  trealmenl  which  1  had  shewn  lo 
Mrs.  Lucy.  I  longed  to  see  the  Act  ended,  and  to  make 
reparation  for  what  1  had  done.     At  the  lirst  rising  of  the  au- 

'o  dience,  between  the  Acts,  our  eyes  met ;  hut  as  mine  begun  to 
offer  a  parley,  the  hard-hearied  slut  conveyed  her  self  behind 
an  old  lady  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  was  concealed  from  me 
for  several  moments.  This  gave  me  new  matter  of  indignation, 
and  I  begun  to  fancy  I  had  lost  her  for  ever.  While  I  was  in 
this  perplexity  of  thought,  Mrs.  Lucy  lifted  herself  up  from 
behind  the  lady  who  shadowed  her,  and  peeped  at  me  over  her 
right  shoulder :  nay,  madam,  thinks  I  to  myself,  if  those  arc 
your  tricks,  I  will  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring  ;  upon  which 
I  withdrew,  in  a  great  passion,  behind  a  tail  broad  shouldered 

to  fellow,  who  was  very  luckily  placed  before  me.  I  here  lay 
Incog,  for  at  least  three  seconds ;  Bnug  was  the  word  ■■ ;  but 
being  very  uneasy  in  that  sittiation,  I  again  emerged  into  open 
candle-light,  when  looking  for  Mrs.  Lucy,  1  could  see  nothing 
but  the  old  woman,  who  screened  her  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  interlude.  I  was  then  forced  to  sit  down  to  the  second  Act, 
being  very  much  agitated  and  tormented  in  mind.  I  was 
terribly  afraid  that  she  had  discovered  my  uneasiness,  as  well 
knowing,  that  if  she  caught  me  at  such  an  advantage,  she  would 
use  me  like  a  dog".    For  this  reason  1  was  resolved  to  play  the 

JO  indifferent  upon  her  at  my  next  standing  up.  The  second  Act, 
therefore,  was  no  sooner  finished,  but  I  fastened  my  eye  upon 
a  young  woman  who  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  boxes,  whis- 
pering at  the  same  time,  to  one  who  was  near  me,  with  an  air 
of  pleasure  and  admiration.  I  gated  upon  her  a  long  time, 
when  stealing  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Lucy,  with  a  design  to  see  how 
she  took  it,  I  found  her  face  was  turned  another  way,  and  that 
she  was  examining,  from  head  to  foot,  a  young  well-dressed 
rascal  who  stood  behind  her.  This  cut  me  to  the  quick,  and 
notwithstanding  I  tossed  back  my  wig,  rapped  my  snuff  box, 

40  displayed  my  handkerchief,  and  at  last  cracked  a  jest  with  aa 
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orange  wench*  to  attract  her  eye,  she  persisted  in  her  con- 
founded ogle,  till  Mrs.  Robinson  came  upon  the  stage  to  my 
reliefl  I  now  sat  down  sufficiently  mortified,  and  determined, 
at  the  end  of  the  Opera,  to  make  my  submission  in  the  most 
humble  manner.  Accordingly,  rising  up,  I  put  on  a  sneaking 
penitential  look,  but,  to  my  unspeakable  confusion,  found  her 
back  turned  upon  me. 

'  I  had  now  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  make  amends  for  all  by 
handing  her  to  her  chair.  I  bustled  through  the  crowd,  and 
10  got  to  her  box-door  as  soon  as  possible,  when,  to  my  utter  con- 
fusion, the  young  puppy,  I  have  been  telling  you  of  before, 
bolted  out  upon  me  with  Mrs.  Lucy  in  his  hand.  I  could  not 
have  started  back  with  greater  precipitation  if  I  had  met  a 
ghost.  The  malicious  gipsy  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  turning 
aside  her  head  said  something  to  her  dog  of  a  gentleman  usher, 
with  a  smile  that  went  to  my  heart.  I  could  not  sleep  all  night 
for  it,  and  the  next  morning  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her. 

*"  Madam, 
'  ^  I  protest  I  meant  nothing  by  what  passed  last  night,  and 
ao  beg  you  will  put  the  most  candid  interpretation  upon  my  looks 
and  actions  ;  for  however  my  eyes  may  wander,  there  is  none 
but  Mrs.  Lucy  who  has  the  entire  possession  of  my  heart. 

' "  I  am.  Madam, 
^''With  a  passion  that  is  not  to  be  expressed  either  by 

looks,  words  or  actions, 
' ''  Your  most  unalienable, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

***  Tom  Whiffle." 

*  And  now,  Sir,  what  do  you  think  was  her  answer  ?   Why,  to 
30  give  you  a  true  notion  of  her,  and  that  you  may  guess  at  all  her 

cursed  tricks  by  this  one — Here  it  is. 

*  •*  Mr.  Whiffle, 

*  **  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  of  anything 
that  passed  between  us  last  night,  when  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance  I  have  not  seen  you  these  three  days. 

*  **  Your  servant, 

Lover f  No.  7.]  [March  11, 1714. 
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Ho,  86.    On  a  Fin:  Lady  at  Church. 

Dtleo  omaes  dehiac  »  anlmo  Tnollem. 

Tek.  Euo.  Act  ii  Sc.  3,  4. 

•Mb.  Spf.ctator, 
'You  have  often  mentioned  with  Rreat  vehemence  and  i 
d'gnalion  the  misbehaviour  of  people  at  church"  ;  but  I  am  ai 
present  to  talk  lo  you  on  rhai  subject,  and  complain  10  you  of 
one,  whom  at  the  same  time  I  know  not  what  to  accuse  of, 
except  it  be  looking  too  well  there,  and  diverting  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation  to  that  one  object.  However,  I  h; 
say,  that  she  might  have  stayed  at  her  own  parish,  and  ni 
come  to  peiplex  those  who  are  otherwise  intent  upon  their 

'  Last  Sunday  was  sevennight  I  went  into  a  church  not 
from  London-bridge  ;  but  I  wisb  I  had  been  contented  to  go 
my  own  parish,  I  am  sure  it  had  been  better  for  me  ;  I  say  I 
went  to  church  thither,  and  got  into  a  pew  very  near  the  ptilpit* 
1  had  hardly  been  accommodated  with  a  scat,  before  there 
entered  into  the  aisie  a  young  lady  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth 
and  benuly,  and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant  manner  imaginable. 
Her  form  was  such  that  it  engaged  the  eyes  of  (he  whole  con- 
gregation in  an  instant,  and  mine  among  the  rest.     Though  we 

10  were  all  thus  fixed  upon  her,  she  was  not  in  the  least  out  of 
countenance,  or  under  the  least  disorder,  though  unaiicnded  by 
any  one,  and  not  seeming  to  know  particularly  where  to  place 
iienelf.  However,  she  had  not  in  the  least  a  confident  aspect, 
but  moved  on  with  the  most  gracefid  modesty,  every  one  making 
way  until  she  came  to  a  seat  just  over  against  that  in  which 
I  was  placed.  The  deputy  of  the  ward  sat  in  that  pew,  and  she 
stood  opposite  to  him,  and  at  a  glance  into  the  seat,  though  she 
did  not  appear  the  least  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  was  let 
in,  with  a  confusion  that  spoke  much  adniiratioo  at  the  novelty 

JO  of  the  thing.  The  service  immediately  began,  and  she  com- 
posed herself  for  it  with  an  air  of  so  much  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness, that  the  confession  which  she  uttered,  so  as  to  be  heard 
where  1  sat,  appeared  an  act  of  humiliation  more  than  she  had 
,    The  truth    is,  her  beauty  had  sumeihtng  so 
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innocent,  and  yet  so  sublime,  ihat  we  all  gaied  upon  her  like  a 
phantom.  None  of  ihe  pkiurcs  which  we  behold  of  Uie  beM 
lialian  painters  have  anything  like  the  spirit  which  appeared  in 
her  countenance,  at  the  different  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
several  parts  of  Divine  service.  That  gratitude  and  joy  at 
a  thanksgiving,  that  lowliness  nnd  sorrow  at  the  prayers  for  the 
sick  and  distressed,  that  triumph  at  the  passages  which  gave 
instances  of  the  Divine  mercy,  wtich  appeared  respectively  in 
her  aspect,  will  be  in  my  memory  to  my  last  hour.  I  protest 
o  to  you,  Sir,  she  suspended  tlie  devotion  of  every  one  around 
her  ;  and  the  ease  she  did  everything  with  soon  dispersed  the 
churlish  dislike  and  hesitation  in  approving  what  is  excellent, 
loo  frequent  among  us,  to  a  general  attention  and  entertainment 
ing  her  behaviour.    All  the  while  Ihat  we  were  gaxing 


I 


at  her,  she  took 
seeming  awkwardly 
accidentally  thrown 
she  stood  the  whole  ! 
question  but  that  wat 
o  and  set  forth  to  belter  grace 
with  the  most  ardent  devotion 


object  about  her,  but  had  a 

ttentive,  whatever  else  her    eyes   were 

pon.     One  thing  indeed  was  particular, 

rvice,  and  never  kneeled  or  sat :  I  do  not 

show  herself  with  the  greater  advantage, 

hands  and  arms,  lifted  up 

id  her  bosom,  the  fairest  that 


ever  was  seen,  bare  to  observation  ;  while  she,  you  must  think, 
knew  nothing  of  the  concern  she  gave  others,  any  oilier  than 
SM  an  example  of  devotion,  that  threw  herself  out,  without  re- 
gard lo  dress  or  garment,  all  contrition,  and  loose  of  all  worldly 
regards,  in  ecstasy  of  devotion.  Well  ;  now  the  organ  was 
to  play  a  voluntary,  and  she  was  so  skilful  in  music,  and  so 
touched  with  it,  that  she  kept  time  not  only  with  some  motion 
of  her  head,  but,  also  with  a  different  air  in  her  countenance. 

I  When  the  music  was  strong  and  bold,  she  looked  exalled,  but 
serious  ;  when  lively  and  airy,  she  was  smiling  and  gracious  ; 
when  (he  notes  were  more  soft  and  languishing,  she  was  kind 
and  full  of  pity.  When  she  had  now  made  it  visible  to  the 
whole  congregation,  by  her  motion  and  ear,  that  she  could 
dAnce,  and  she  wanted  now  only  to  infnrui  us  that  she  could 
ting  loo  ;  when  ihe  psalm  was  given  out,  ber  voice  was  distin- 
guished above  all  the  rest,  or  rather  people  did  not  excrl  (heir 
™,  in  ordi-r  to  hear  her.  Never  was  any  heard  so  swee(  and 
<  strong.    The  organist  observed  it,  and  he  thought  Gt  lo  pl.iy 

)  to  her  only,  and  she  swelled  every  note,  when  she  found  she 
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had  ihronn  us  dl  out,  and  had  the  last  verse  to  herself  iR  »< 
a  matiner  as  the  whole  congregation  was  intent  upon  her,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  see  in  the  cathedrals  (hey  are  on  the 
person  who  sings  alone  the  anthein.  Well ;  it  came  at  last  lo 
the  sermon,  and  our  young  lady  would  not  lose  her  part  in 
that  neither  ;  for  she  fixed  her  eye  apon  the  preacher,  and  as 
he  said  anything  she  approved,  with  one  of  Charles  Mather's 
fine  tablets"  she  set  down  the  sentence,  at  once  showing  bei 
fine  hand,  the  gold  pen,  her  readiness  in  writing,  and  her  ]udg» 

10  ment  in  choosing  what  to  write.  To  sum  up  what  I  intend, 
by  this  long  and  particular  account,  I  mean  to  appeal  to  y0U| 
whether  it  is  rea.sonable  (hat  such  a.  creature  as  this  shall  come 
from  a  jaunty  pan  of  the  town,  and  give  herself  such  violent 
airs,  to  the  disturbance  of  an  innocent  and  inoflensive  con- 
gregation, with  her  sublimities.  The  fact,  I  assure  you,  was  as 
I  have  related  :  but  1  had  like  to  have  forgot  another  very  con- 
siderable particular.  As  soon  as  church  was  done,  she  im- 
mediately stepped  out  of  her  pew,  and  feU  into  the  finest  pitty- 
pat  air,  forsooth,  wonderfully  out  of  countenance,  tossing  her 

JO  head  up  niid  down,  as  she  swam  along  the  body  of  the  church. 
I,  with  several  oibers  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  her  out,  and 
saw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  a  hackney-coach  at  a  distance,  who 
immediately  came  up  to  her,  and  she  whipped  into  it  with 
Kreat  nimbleness,  pulled  the  door  with  a  bowing  mien,  as  if  she 
had  been  used  to  a  better  glass.  She  said  aloud,  '  Vou  know 
where  to  go,'  and  drove  off.  By  this  time  the  best  of  the 
gregalion  was  at  the  church-door,  and  1  could  hear  some 
"A  very  fine  lady;"  others,  "  I'll  warrant  you,  she  is  no  h 
than  she  should  be  ;  "  and  one  very  wise  oid  lady  said,  ' 

30  ought  to  have  been  taken  up."  Mr.  Spieciator,  I  think 
matter  lies  wholly  before  you :  for  the  offence  does  not  c 
under  any  law,  though  it  is  apparent  this  creature  came  among 
us  only  to  give  herself  airs,  and  enjoy  her  full  swing  in  being 
admired.  1  desire  you  will  print  this,  that  she  may  be  confined 
to  her  own  parish  ;  for  1  can  assure  you  there  is  no  attending 
anything  else  in  a  place  where  she  is  a  novelty.  She  has  been 
talked  of  among  us  ever  since  under  the  name  of  the  '  Phantom :' 
but  1  would  advise  her  to  come  no  more  ;  for  there  i) 
a  parly  made  by  the  women  against  her,  that  she  must  expect' 

40  they  will  not  be  excelled  a  second  time  in  so  outrageoui 


this    ^^ 
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manner,  without  doing  her  some  insult.  Voiing  women,  who 
assume  after  this  rate,  and  affect  exposing  themselves  H>  view 
in  congregations  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  are  ool  so  mis- 
chievous, because  they  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the  same 
ambition,  who  will  not  let  the  rest  of  the  company  be  particular ; 
but  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  where  I  was,  I  desire 
you  to  keep  these  agreeable  disturbances  out  of  the  city,  where 
sobriety  of  manners  is  still  preserved,  and  all  glaring  and 
things  laudable,  discounie- 
see  the  Phantom,  and  am, 
ost  humble  Servant, 

'  Rau-h  Wonder." 
[October?,  171a. 


i  behaviour,  c 
a  nanced.    I  wish  you  may  n 
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ZTo.  87.    On  Fasfu'ona&lt  Via  ling. 

Pirditnr  hxe  inter  miicro  lux.— Itox.  Sat.  Ji.  6.  59. 


There  has  not  some  years  been  such  a  tumult  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood as  this  evening  about  six.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
lane  the  word  was  given,  that  tiiere  was  a  great  funeral  coming 
by.  The  next  moment  came  forward,  and  in  <i  very  hasty, 
instead  of  a  solemn  manner,  a  long  train  of  lights,  when  at  last 
a  footman,  in  very  high  youth  and  health,  with  all  his  force,  ran 
through  the  whole  art  of  beating  the  door  of  the  house  next  to 
>a  me,  and  ended  his  rattle  with  the  true  finishing  rap,  Tliis  did 
not  only  bring  one  to  the  door  at  which  he  knocked,  but  to  that 
of  every  one  in  the  lane  in  an  instant.  Among  the  rest,  my 
country  maid  took  the  alarm,  and  immediately  running  to  me, 
told  me, '  there  was  a  tine,  fine  lady,  who  had  three  men  with 
burial  torches  making  way  before  her,carried  by  two  men  upon 
poles,  with  looking-glasses  on  each  side  of  her,  and  one  glass 
also  before,  she  herself  appearing  the  prettiest  that  ever  was.' 
The  girl  was  going  on  in  her  story,  when  the  lady  was  come  to 
my  door  in  her  chair,  having  mistaken  the  house. 


o  she  entered  1  s. 


irshe  « 


I  Mr.  Isaac's  scholar",  by  her  apeak- 
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iiig  air,  and  the  becoming  stop  she  made  when  she  began  ber 
apology,     *  You  will  be  surprised,  sir,'  said  she,  '  that  I  Inke  this 
liberty,  who  am  utterly  a  stranger  to  you  ;  besides  thai  it  may 
be  thought  an  indecorum  that  I  visit  a  man."     She  made  here  a    , 
pretty   hesitation,  and  held  her  fan  10  her  face  ;  then,  : 
recovering  her   resolution,   she  proceeded — '  But  1   think  j 
have  said,  that  men  of  your  age  are  of  no  sex  ;  therefore,  1  n 
be  as  free  with  you  as  one  of  my  own.'      The  lady  did  ir 
hanoui-  to  consult  me  on  some  particular  matters,  which  I  am 

o  not  at  liberty  to  icpurt.  But,  before  she  took  her  leave,  she 
produced  a  long  list  of  names,  which  she  looked  upon,  to  know 
whither  she  was  to  go  next.  I  must  confess,  I  could  hardly 
forbear  discovering  to  her,  immediately,  that  1  secretly  laughed 
iit  the  fantastical  regularity  she  observed  in  throwing  away  her 
time  ;  but  I  seemed  to  indulge  her  in  it,  out  of  a  curiosity  lo 
hear  her  own  sense  of  her  way  of  life.  'Mr.  B  i  eke  rstaff.' said 
she,  'you  cannot  imagine  how  much  you  are  obliged  lo  me.  in 
slaying  thus  long  with  you,  having  so  many  visits  to  make  ;  and, 
indeed,  if  I  bad  not  hopes  thai  a  third  part  of  those  1  am  going 

o  to  will  be  abroad,  I  should  be  unable  to  despatch  them  this 
evening.' — '  Madam,'  said  I,  'are  you  in  all  this  hasle  and  per- 
plexily,  and  only  going  to  such  as  you  have  not  a  mind  to  lice  P  * 
iir,"  said  she, '  I  have  several  now  with  whom  1  keep  a 


L  punctually 
t  scea  each  other  since  last 

ir,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  her 
3  ride  about  three  miles  and  a 
\  house,'      I  aslced  'after  what 


t  correspondence,  and  ret 
every  week,  and  yet  we  have  nc 
November  was  twelvemonth.' 

She  went  on  with  a  very  good  a 
list,  lold  me,  '  she  was  obliged  i 
half  before  she  arrived  at  her  ow 

o  manner  this  list  was  taken,  whether  the  persons  writ  their  names 
to  her,  and  desired  that  favour,  or  how  she  knew  she  was  not 
cheated  in  her  muster-roll  ?' — 'The  method  we  take,'  says  she, 
'  is,  that  the  porter  or  servant  who  comes  lo  Ihc  door,  writes 
down  all  the  names  who  come  to  see  us,  and  all  such  are  entitled 
10  a  return  of  their  visii.' — 'But,'  said  I,  'madam,  1  presume 
those  who  are  searching  for  each  other,  and  know  one  another 
by  messages,  may  be  understood  as  candidates  only  for  each 
other's  favour;  and  that,  after  so  many  how-dees",  you 
proceed  to  visit  or  not.  as  you  like  Ihe  run  of  each  other's  repu- 

o  lation  or  fortune.' — '  You  understand  it  aright,'  said  she ;  '  and 
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we  become  Triends,  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  ihat  our  dislike 
lo  each  other  may  be  of  any  consequence  :  for,  to  lell  you 
truly."  ^aid  she,  '  for  it  is  in  vain  to  hide  any  thing  from  a  man 
of  your  penetration,  general  visits  are  not  made  out  of  i^od'will, 
but  for  fear  of  ill-will,  Punctuality  in  this  case  is  often  a  suspi- 
cious circumstance  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  have 
a  lady  say,  "  I  hope  she  has  heard  nothing  of  what  1  said  of 
bet,  thftt  she  groH's  so  great  with  me  I ''  But,  indeed,  my  porter 
is  so  dull  and  negligetit,  that  1  fear  he  has  not  put  down  half 
loihe  people  ]  owe  visits  to.' — 'Madam,'  said  I,  'methinks  it 
would  be  very  proper  if  your  gen  lie  man -usher  or  gioom  of  the 
chamber  were  always  to  keep  an  account,  by  way  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  I  know  a  city  lady  who  uses  thai  method,  which  I 
think  very  laudable  ;  for  though  you  may  possibly,  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  receive  at  the  donr,  and  light  up  belter  than 
within  Temple-bar,  yet  I  must  do  Ihiit  justice  to  my  friends,  the 
ladies  within  the  walls,  to  own,  that  they  are  much  mote  exact 
in  their  correspondence.  The  lady  I  was  going  to  mention  as 
an  example  has  always  the  second  apprentice  uut  of  the  count- 
ing-house for  her  own  use  on  her  visiting-day,  and  he  sets  down 
very  methodically  all  the  visits  which  arc  made  her.  1  remem- 
ber very  well,  that  on  the  first  of  January  last,  when  she  made 
up  her  account  for  the  year  170&,  it  stood  thus  : 


Mrs,  Court  wood— Debtor. 

hundred  j 
andfourvisitsrcccivcd.  i 


To 


Psr  Contra — Creditoi 
By  eleven  hundred  and  1 

Due  to  balance 


3  go 


1  the  bottoT 


o(h 
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ordered  her  apprentice  to  give  her  credit  for  my  lady  Kasy's 
impertinent  visits  upon  wrong  days,  and  deduct  only  twelve  per 
cent.  He  had  orders  also  lo  subtract  one  and  a  half  from  the 
whole  of  such  as  she  had  denied  herself  to  before  she  kept  a 
day  ;  and  after  taking  those  proper  articles  of  credit  on  her 
side,  she  was  in  arrear  but  five  hundred.  She  otdcicd  her 
husband  to  buy  in  a  couple  of  fresh  coach-horses  :  and  with  no 
Other  loss  than  the  death  of  two  footmen,  and  a  church-yard 
cough  brought  upon  her  coachman,  she  was  clear  in  the  world 
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on  the  tenth  of  February  last,  and  keeps  so  before-hant  Chat' 
she  pays  every  body  their  own,  anil  yet  makes  daily  new  acquaint- 

I  know  not  whether  this  agreeable  Ti'sitant  was  Qrtd  with  the 
example  of  the  iady  I  told  her  of,  but  she  immediately  vanished 
out  of  my  sight,  it  being,  it  seems,  as  necessary  a  point  of  good- 
breeding,  to  go  off  as  if  you  stole  something  out  of  the  house, 
as  it  is  to  enter  as  if  you  came  to  hre  it.  I  do  not  know  one 
thing  that  contributes  so  much  to  ihe  lessening  the  csleem  men 
o  of  sense  have  to  the  fair  sex,  as  this  article  of  visits.  A  young 
lady  cannot  be  married,  but  all  imperlinents  in  town  must  be 
beating  the  tattoo  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  lo  the  other, 
mati  of  honour  should 
for  her  intrinsic  value, 
an  instant  to  make  it 
and  publish  to  the 
igbt  have  had  to  have  been 


V  they  know  what 
once  in  an  age  marry  a  w 
the  envious  things  are  al 
known  to  the  sisterhood  ; 
town  how  many  pound; 


trunbled  with  one  of  them.      After  ihey  are  tired  with  that,  the 
next  thing  is,  to  make  their  compliments  to  the  married  couple 

20  and  their  relations.  They  are  equally  busy  at  a  funeral,  and 
the  death  of  a  person  of  quality  is  always  attended  wiih  the 
murder  of  several  sets  of  coach -horses  and  chairmen.  In  both 
cases,  the  visitants  are  wholly  unaffected,  either  with  joy  or 
sorrow  ;  for  which  reason,  their  congratulations  and  condolences 
are  equally  words  of  course  j  and  one  would  be  thought  wonder- 
fully ill-bred,  that  should  huild  upon  such  expressions  as 
encouragements  lo  expect  from  them  any  instance  of  friendship. 
Thus  ate  the  true  causes  of  living,  and  the  solid  pleasures  in 
life,  lost  in  show,  imposture,  and  impertinence.      As  for  my 

30  part,  I  think  most  of  the  misfortunes  in  families  arise  from  the 
trilling  way  ihe  women  have  in  spending  their  lime,  and  gr.iti- 
fying  only  their  eyes  and  ears,  instead  of  their  reason  and 
understanding. 

A  fine  young  woman,  bred  under  a  visiting  mother,  knows  all 
that  is  possible  for  her  to  he  acquainted  with  by  report,  and  sees 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  used  so  indifferently,  that  the  fears 
she  is  bom  with  are  abated,  and  desires  indulged,  in  proportion 
to  her  love  of  that  light  and  trifling  conversation.  I  know  I 
talk  like  an  old  man  ;  but  1  must  go  on  to  say,  that  I  think  the 

40  general  reception  of  mixed  company,  and  the  pretty  fellows  that 
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are  admitted  ai  those  assemblies,  give  a  young  woman  so  false 
an  idea  of  life,  that  she  is  generally  bred  up  with  a  scom  of  that 
sort  of  merit  \a  a  man,  which  only  can  make  her  happy  in 
mairiage  ;  and  the  wretch,  to  whose  lot  she  falls,  very  often 
receives  in  his  arms  a  coquette,  with  the  refuse  of  a  heart  long 
before  given  away  to  a  coxcomb.  .  . 
Tatler,  No.  109.]  [December  10,  1709. 


Wo.  89.    On  Political  Anxiety,  and  a  Puff  of  a  Fashionabit 

Toyman. 

All  persons  who  employ  themselves  in  public,  are  still  inter- 
rupted in  the  course  of  their  affairs  ;  and,  it  seems,  the  admired 
cavalier  Nicolini"  himself  is  commaoded  by  the  ladies,  who  at 
KiB  presem  employ  their  time  with  great  assiduity  in  the  care  of  the 
nation,  to  put  ofThis  day  until  he  shall  receive  their  commands, 
and  notice  that  they  are  at  leisure  for  diversions.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  not  to  be  expressed,  how  many  coid  chickens  the  fair. 
ones  have  eaten  since  this  day  sevennight  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  This  great  occasion"  has  given  birth  to  many  dis- 
coveries of  high  moment  for  the  conduct  of  hfe.  There  is  a 
tuasi  of  my  acquaintance  who  told  me. '  she  had  now  found  out, 
that  it  was  day  before  nine"  in  the  morning ; '  and  I  am  very 
confident,  if  the  affair  hold  many  days  longer,  the  ancient  hours 
10  of  eating  will  be  revived  among  us,  many  having  by  ii  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

There  appears,  methinks,  something  very  venerable  in  all 
assemblies :  and  I  must  confess,  1  envied  all  who  bad  youth 
and  health  enough  to  make  their  appearance  iliere,  that  they 
had  the  happiness  of  being  a  whole  day  in  the  best  company  in 

I  the  world.  During  the  adjournments  of  that  awful  court,  a 
neighbour  of  mine  was  telling  me,  that  it  gave  him  a  notion 
of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  English  hospitality,  to  see 
Westminster' Hall  a  dining-room".  There  is  a  cheerfulness  in 
3a  sucb  repasts,  which  is  very  delightful  to  tempers  which  are  so 
happy  as  to  be  clear  of  spleen  and  vapour ;  for,  to  the  jovial,  to 
KC  others  pleased  is  Ihe  greatest  of  all  pleasures. 
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But,  since  age  and  infirmiiie^i  forbid  my  appearance  a 
public  places,  the  next  h;ippiness  is  to  make  ihe  best  use  of 
privacy,  and  acquit  myself  of  ihc  demands  of  my  correspon- 
dents.   The  following  leiter  is  what  has  given  me  no  small  _ 
inquietude,  it  being  an  accusation  of  partiality,  and  d 
to  meiit,  in  ibe  person  of  a  virtuoso,  who  is  the  most  eloqut 
of  all  men  upon  small  occasions,  and  is  the  more 
for  his  prodigious  fertility  of  invention,  which  ne\ 
upon  subjects  which  others  would  have  thought  barren. 


n  consideration 
him  be  the  hero  of  my  i 
recommendation  of  him 

'Dear  Cousin, 


talents,  1  am  contented 
days,  by  inserting  hi 


frien 


'  Nando's",  Feb.  2&,  1709.  H 


'  I  am  just  come  out  of  the  country,  and  upon  perusing  5 
late  lucubrations,  I  find  Charles  Lillie  to  be  the  darling  of  your 
affections ;  tliat  you  have  given  bim  a  place,  and  taken  no 
small  pains  to  establish  him  in  the  world;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  passed  by  his  name-sake"  at  this  end  of  the  tc 

10  if  he  was  a  citizen  defunct,  and  one  of  no  use  in  a  coi 
wealth.     I  must  own,  his  circumstances  are  so  good,  i 
well  known,  that  he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  having  his  fi 
published  to  the  world  ;  but,  being  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  a 
an  aspiring  soul,  he  would  be  rather  proud  of  the  honour,  t' 
desirous  of  the  profit,  which  might  result  from  your 
mendation.     lie  is  a  person  of  a  particular  genius,  the  \ 
that  brought  toys  in  fashion,  and  baubles  to  perfect 
admirably   well    versed   in   screws,   springs,   and   hinges,   . 
deeply  read  in  knives,  combs,  or  scissors,  buttons,  1 

30  He  is  a  perfect  master  of  words,  which,  uttered  with  a  smoolK 
voluble  tongue,  flow  into  a  most  persuasive  eloquence;  inso- 
much, that  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  distinction  find  sevend 
ingenious  faults  with  a  toy  of  his,  and  show  his  utmost  dislike 
to  it,  as  being  either  useless  or  ill-contrived  ;  but  when  the 
orator,  behind  the  counter,  had  harangued  upon  it  for  nn  hour 
and  a  half,  displayed  its  hidden  beauties,  and  revealed  its 
secret  perfections,  he  has  wondered  how  he  had  been  able  to  ^ 
spend  so  great  a  part  ol  his  life  without  so  important  a  ui 
1  will  not  pretend  to  furnish  out  an  inventory  of  all  tlie  v; 

^o  coramoditiea  that  are  to  be  found  at  his  shop. 
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'I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  an  account  of  what  1 
think  most  curious.  Imprimis,  his  pocket-books  are  very  neat 
and  well  contrived,  not  for  keeping  bank-bills,  or  goldsmiths 
notes,  I  confess  ;  but  they  arc  admirable  for  registering  the 
lodgings  of  Madonas,  and  for  preserving  letters  from  ladies  of 
quality.  His  whips  and  spurs  aie  so  nice,  that  they  will  make 
one  that  buys  them  ride  a  fox-hunting,  though  before  he  hated 
noise  and  early  rising,  and  was  afraid  of  breaking  his  neck- 
His  seals  are  curiously  fancied,  and  exquisitely  well  cut,  and  of 
10  great  use  to  encourage  young  gentlemen  to  write  a  good  band. 
Ned  Puzzle-post  has  been  ill  used  by  his  writing-master,  and 

I  writ  a  sort  of  a  Chinese,  or  downright  Scrawlian  ;  however, 
upon  his  buying  a  seal  of  my  friend,  he  is  so  much  improved 
by  continual  writing,  that  it  is  believed  in  a  short  lime  one 
may  be  able  to  read  his  letters,  and  find  out  his  meaning, 
without  guessing.  His  pistols  and  fusees  arc  so  very  good, 
that  they  are  fit  to  be  laid  up  among  the  finest  china. 
Then  his  tweeier-cases  are  incomparable :  you  shall  have 
one  not  much  bigger  than  your  finger,  with  seventeen 
20  several  instruments  in  it,  all  necessary  every  hour  of  the 
day,  during  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life.  Bui  if  this 
virtuoso  excels  in  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  in  canes. 

>He   bas   spent   his   most   select   hours    in   the    knowledge   of 
them ;   and  is  arrived  at  that  perfection,  that  he  is  able  to 
hold  forth  upon  canes  longer  than  upon  any  one  subject  in 
the  world,     indeed,  his  canes   are  so   linely  clouded,  and  so 
well  made  up,  either  with  gold  or  amber  heads,  thai    I   am 
of  the  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  walk,  talk, 
sit,  or  stand,  as  he  should  do,  without  one  of  them.    He  knows 
JO  the  value  of  a  cane,  by  knowing  the  value  of  the  buyer's  estate. 
Sir  Timothy  Shallow  has  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and 
Tom  Empty,  one.     They  both  at  several  times  bought  a  cane 
^^      of  Charles  :  sir  Timothy's  cost  ten  guineas,  and  Tom  Empty's 
^^L   five.     Upon  comparing  them,  they  were  perfectly  alike.     Sir 
^^B  Timothy,  surprised   there   should    be    no    difference   in   the 
^^P  canes,  and  so  much  in  the  price,  comes  to  Chark-s  :  "  Charles," 
^^^    says  he,  "  you  have  sold  me  a  cane  here  for  ten  pieces,  and  the 
vciy  same  to  Tom  Empty  for  five,"     "  Sir  Timothy,"  says 
Charles,  "  I  am  concerned  that  you,  whom  I  took  to  under- 
40  stand  cane*  better  llian  any  baronet  in  town,  should  be  so 
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overseen"* ! "    "  Why,  sir  Timothy,  your*s  is  a  true  Jambee,  and 
esquire  Empty's  only  a  plain  Dragon  °." 

'This  virtuoso  has  a  parcel  of  Jambees  now  growing  in  the 
East- Indies,  where  he  keeps  a  man  on  purpose  to  look  after 
them,  which  will  be  the  finest  that  ever  landed  in  Great-Britain, 
and  will  be  fit  to  cut  about  two  years  hence.  Any  gentleman 
may  subscribe  for  as  many  as  he  pleases.  Subscriptions  will 
be  taken  in  at  his  shop  at  ten  guineas  each  joint.  They  that 
subscribe  for  six  shall  have  a  Dragon  gratis.  This  is  all  I 
10  have  to  say  at  present  concerning  Charles's  curiosities ;  and 
hope  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prevail  with  you  to  take  him  into 
your  consideration,  which  if  you  comply  with,  you  will  oblige 

*  Your  humble  servant.* 

N.B.  Whereas  there  came  out,  last  term,  several  gold  snuff- 
boxes, and  others  :  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  Charles  will  put 
out  a  new  edition  on  Saturday  next,  which  will  be  the  only  one 
in  fashion  until  after  Easter.  The  gentleman  that  gave  fifty 
pounds  for  the  box  set  with  diamonds,  may  show  it  until  Sun- 
day night,  provided  he  goes  to  church  ;  but  not  after  that  time, 
20  there  being  one  to  be  published  on  Monday,  which  will  cost 
fourscore  guineas. 

Tat/er,  No.  142.]  [March  7,  1709. 


Wo.  89.   A  Fine  Lcuiys  Advertisement ;  Letter  from  Pompey. 

The  lady  hereafter-mentioned,  having  come  to  me  in  very 
great  haste,  and  paid  me  much  above  the  usual  fee,  as  a  cunning- 
man  **,  to  find  her  stolen  goods,  and  also  having  approved  my 
late  discourse  of  advertisements,  obliged  me  to  draw  up  this, 
and  insert  it  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  Bridget  Howd*ee  **,  late  servant  to  the  Lady  Far- 
dingale,  a  short,  thick,  lively,  hard-favoured  wench  of  about 
30  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  her  eyes  small  and  bleared,  and  nose 
very  broad  at  bottom,  and  turning  up  at  the  end,  her  mouth 
wide,  and  lips  of  an  unusual  thickness,  two  teeth  out  before,  the 
rest  black  and  uneven,  the  tip  of  her  left  ear  being  of  a  mouse 
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colour,  her  voice  loud  and  shrill,  quick  of  speech,  and  something 
of  a  Welsh  accent,  withdrew  herself  on  Wednesday  last  from 
her  ladyship's  dwelling-house,  and,  with  the  help  of  her  con- 
sorts, carried  ofT  the  following  goods  of  her  said  lady  ;  vii. 
a  thick  wadded  callico  wrapper,  a  musk-coloured  velvet  mantle 
lined  with  squirrel  skins,  eight  night-shifis,  four  pair  of  silk 
stockings  curiously  darned,  six  pair  of  laced  shoes,  new  -nnd 
old,  with  the  heels  of  half  two  inches  higher  than  their  fellows  ; 
a  quilted  petticoat  of  the  largest  siie,  and  one  of  canvas  with 

0  whale-bone  hoops  ;  three  pair  of  stays,  bolstered  below  the  left 
shoulder,  two  pair  of  hips  of  the  newest  fashion,  six  round- 
about aprons  with  pockets,  and  four  striped  muslin  night-rails 
very  little  frayed  ;  a  silver  pot  for  coffee  or  chocolate,  the  Ud 
much  brubed  ;  a  broad  brimmed  flat  sliver  plate  for  sugar  with 
Rhenish  wine  ;  a  silver  ladle  for  plumb-porridge  ;  a  silver 
cheese -toaster  with  three  tongues,  an  ebony  handle,  and  silver- 
ing ai  the  end  ;  a  silver  posnet  to  butter  eggs  ;  one  caudle  and 
two  cordial-water  cups,  two  cocoa-cups,  and  an  ostrich's  egg, 
with  rims  and  feet  of  silver,  a  marrow-spoon  with  a  scoop  at  the 

io  fiber  end,  a  silver  orange- strainer,  eight  sweet-meat  spoons 
made  with  forks  at  the  end,  an  agate-handle  knife  and  fork  in  a 
sheath,  asilver  tongue-scraper,  a  silver  tobacco-box,  with  a  tulip 
graved  on  the  top  ;  and  a  bible  bound  in  shagreen, with  gilt  leaves 
ftnd  clasps,  never  opened  but  once.  Also  a  small  cabinet,  with 
■ix  drawers  inlaid  with  red  tortoise-shell,  and  brass  gilt  orna- 
loents  at  the  four  comers,  in  which  were  two  leather  forehead- 
cloths  ■,  three  pair  of  oiled  dog-skin  gloves,  seven  cakes  of 
superfine  Spanish  wool,  half-a-dozen  of  Portugal  dishes,  and 
a  quire  of  paper  from  thence  ;   two  pair  of  bran-new  plumpers, 

,0  four  black-lead  combs,  three  pair  of  fashionable  eye-brows,  two 
sets  of  ivory  teeth,  little  the  worse  for  wearing,  and  one  pair  of 
box  for  common  use  ;  Adam  and  Eve  in  bugle  work,  without 
fig  leaves,  upon  canvas,  curiously  wrought  with  her  ladyship's 
own  hand  ;  several  fiUigranc  curiosities  ;  a  crotchet  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  diamonds,  set  strong  and  deep  in 
silver,  with   a  rump-jewel  after  the  same  fashion  ;  bracelets  of 

1  biaided  hair,  pomander   and   seed-pearl  ;    a  large  old  purple 

Mlvel  purse,  embroidered,  and  shutting  with  a  spring,  con- 
Vttining  two  pictures  in  miniature,  the  features  visible  ;  a  broad 
Itfiick  gold  ring  with  a  hand-in-hand  engraved  upon  it,  and 
u  2 
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wiihin  this  poesy", 'While  life  does  last.  111  hold  thee  Gat 
another  set  roond  with  small  rubies  and  sparks,  six  wanting  ; 
another  of  Turkey   stone,  cracked  through  the  middle  ;    an 
Elizabeth  and   four    Jacobus's,  one    guinea,   the    first   of  the 
coin,  an  angel  with  a  hole  bored  through,  a  broken  half 
a  Spanish  piece  of  gold,  a  crown-piece  with  the   breeches' 
an   old  nine-pence  bent  both  ways   by    Lilly  the  aim: 
maker,  for   luck  at   langteraloo  °,  and  twelve  of  the  shells 
called  blackmoor's  teeth  ;     one   small    amber   box  with   apo- 

o  pleccic  balsam,  and  one  silver  gilt  of  a  larger  size  for  cashu  and 
carraway  comfits,  to  be  taken  at  long  sermons,  the  hd  enamelled, 
representing  a  Cupid  6shing  for  hearts,  with  a  piece  of  gold  on 
his  hook  ;  over  his  head  this  rhyme", '  Only  with  gold,  you  me 
shall  hold.'  In  the  lower  drawer  was  a  large  new  gold  repieating 
watch  made  by  a  Frenchman  ;  a  gold  chain,  and  all  the  proper 
appurtenances  hung  upon  steel  swivels,  to  wit,  lockets  with  the 
hair  of  dead  and  living  lovers,  seals  with  arms,  emblems,  and 
devices  cut  in  cornelian,  agate,  and  onyx,  with  cupids,  hearts, 
darts,  altars,  llames,  rocks,  pickaxes,  roses,  thorns,  and  sun- 

10  flowers  ;  as  also  variety  of  ingenious  French  mollos  ;  together 
with  gold  etuys  for  quills,  scissors,  needles,  thimbles,  and  a 
sponge  dipped  in  Hungary  water,  left  but  the  night  before  by  k 
young  lady  going  upon  a  frolic  incog.  There  was  also  a  bundle 
of  letters,  dated  between  the  years  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
most  of  ihent  signed  Philander,  the  rest  Strephon,  Amyntas, 
Corydon,  and  Adonis;  together  with  a  collection  of  receipts 
to  make  pastes  for  the  hands,  pomatums,  lip-salves,  white-pots, 
beautifying  creams,  water  of  talc,  frog  spawn  water,  and  deco& 

]D  tions  for  clearing  the  complexion. 

Whoever  can  discover  the  aforesaid  goods,  so  that  ihey 
be  bad  again,  shall  have  fifty  guineas  for  the  whole,  or 
poriionably  for  any  part. 

N.B.  Her  ladyship  is  pleased  to  promise  ten  pounds  forthe 
pacquet  of  letters  over  and  above,  or  five  for  Philander 's  only, 
being  her  first  love.  '  My  lady  bestows  those  of  Strephon  to 
the  finder,  being  so  written,  tliat  they  may  serve  to  any  woman 
who  reads  them.' 
P.  S.   As  1  am  a  patron  of  persons  who  have  no  other  friend 

40  to  apply  to,  1  cannot  suppress  the  following  complaint : 


:CXH> 

rthe  I 
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•Sir, 

'  I  am  a  blackmoor  boy»,  and  have,  by  my  lady's  order,  been 
christened  by  the  chaplain.  The  good  man  has  gone  further 
with  me,  and  told  me  a  great  deal  of  good  news ;  as,  that  I  am 
as  good  as  my  lady  herself,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  and  many 
other  things  :  but  for  all  this,  the  parrot,  who  came  over  with 
me  from  our  country,  is  as  much  esteemed  by  her  as  I  am. 
Besides  this,  the  shock-dog  has  a  collar'^  that  cost  almost  as 
much  as  mine.  I  desire  also  to  know,  whether  now  I  am  a 
10  Christian,  I  am  obliged  to  dress  like  a  Turk,  and  wear  a 
turban. 

•  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Yoor  most  humble  servant, 

*  POMPEY.* 

Tatler^  No.  245.]  [November  2, 17 10. 


Ho.  80.     On   trivial  Pastimes^   capping   Verses,  Punning, 
Biting. 

Lepus  tute  es,  et  pulpamentum  qnseris. 

Ter.  Eim.  act  iii.  K.  I. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  want  wit  to  furnish  out 
a  conversation,  that  there  is  something  or  other  in  all  companies 
where  it  is  wanted  substituted  in  its  stead,  which,  according  to 
their  taste,  does  the  business  as  well.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
agreeable  pastime  in  country  halls  of  cross-purposes,  questions 
20  and  commands'^,  and  the  like.  A  little  superior  to  these  are 
those  who  can  play  at  crambo,  or  cap  verses.  Then  above 
them  are  such  as  can  make  verses,  that  is,  rhyme  ;  and  among 
those  who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  used  to  make  what 
they  call  golden  verses.  Commend  me  also  to  those  who  have 
not  brains  enough  for  any  of  these  exercises,  and  yet  do  not  give 
up  their  pretensions  to  mirth.  These  can  slap  you  on  the  back 
unawares,  laugh  loud,  ask  you  how  you  do  with  a  twang  on 
your  shoulders,  say  you  are  dull  to-day,  and  laugh  a  voluntary 
to  put  you  in  humour  ;  not  to  mention  the  laborious  way  among 
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the  minor  poets,  of  making  things  come  into  such  and 
shape",  as  that  of  an  egg.  a  hand,  an  axe,  or  anything  that 
nobody  had  ever  thought  on  before,  for  thai  purpose,  or  which 
would  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  accomplish,  if  Ihey  did. 
But  all  these  methods,  though  they  are  mechanical,  and  may 
be  arrived  at  with  the  smallest  capacity,  do  not  serve  an  honest 
gentleman  who  wants  wit  for  his  ordinary  occasions  ;  therefore 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  poor  in  imagination  should 
have  something  which  may  be  serviceable  lo  them  at  all  hours 

to  upon  all  common  occurrences.  That  which  we  call  puiming  is 
therefore  greatly  affecied  by  men  of  small  intellects.  These 
men  need  not  be  concerned  with  you  for  the  whole  sentence  : 
but  if  they  can  say  a  quaint  thing,  or  bring  in  a  word  which 
sounds  like  any  one  word  you  have  spoken  to  them,  they  can 
turn  the  discourse,  or  distract  you  so  that  you  cannot  go  on, 
and  by  conseijuence,  if  tbey  cannot  be  as  witty  as  you  are,  they 
can  hinder  your  being  any  wittier  than  they  are.  Thus,  if  you 
talk  of  a  candle,  he  '  can  deal '  with  you  ;  and  if  you  ask  him  to 
help  you  to  some  bread,  a  punster  should  think  himself  very 

10  '  ill-bred'  if  he  did  not  ;  and  if  he  is  not  as  'well-bred' 
self,  he  hopes  for  '  grains '  of  allowance.  If  you  do  not  underel 
that  last  fancy,  you  must  recollect  that  bread  is  made  of  grain  t' 
.^ndso  they  go  on  forever,  without  possibility  of  being  exhausted. 
TTiere  are  another  kind  of  people  of  small  faculties,  who 
supply  want  of  wit  with  want  of  breeding  j  and  because  women 
are  both  by  nature  and  education  more  offended  at  any  thing 
which  is  immodest  than  we  men  are,  these  are  ever  harping 
upon  things  they  ought  not  allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in 
double  meanings.    Every  one's  own  observation  will  suggest 

;o  instances  enough  of  this  kind  without  my  mentioning  any  ;  for 
your  double  meaners  are  dispersed  up  and  down  through  nil 
parts  of  the  town  or  cily  where  there  are  any  to  olTend,  in  order 
to  set  off  themselves.  These  men  are  mighty  loud  laughers, 
and  held  very  pretty  gentlemen  with  ihe  sillier  and  unbred  pail 
of  womankind.  But,  above  all  already  mentioned,  or  any  who 
ever  were,  or  ever  can  be  in  the  world,  the  happiest  and  surest 
to  be  pleasant,  are  a  sort  of  pec  pie  whom  we  have  not  indeed 
lately  heard  much  of,  and  those  are  your  'bilcrs.' 
A  biter"  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no  reason  M{ 

4u  tlisbelieve  in  itself,  and  perhaps  has  f^ven  you,  before  be 
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you,  no  reasnn  to  disbelieve  it  for  his  saying  it ;  and,  if  you  give 
him  credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has 
deceived  you.  In  a  word,  a  biter  is  one  who  thinks  you  a  fool, 
because  you  do  not  tiiink  him  a  knave.  This  description  of 
him  one  may  insist  upon  lo  be  a  just  one  ;  for  what  else 
but  a  degree  of  knavery  is  it,  to  depend  upon  deceit  for  what 
you  gain  .of  another,  be  it  in  point  of  wit,  or  interest,  or  any 
thing  else  ? 
This  way  of  wit  is  called  '  biting,'  by  a  metaphor  taken  from 

o  beasts  of  prey,  which  devour  harmless  and  unarmed  animals, 
and  look  upon  them  as  their  food  wherever  they  meet  them. 
The  sharpers  about  town  very  ingeniously  understood  them- 
selves to  be  to  the  undesigning  part  of  mankind  what  foxes  are 
to  Iambi,  and  thcrclore  used  the  word  biting,  to  express  any 
exploit  wherein  they  had  over-reached  any  innocent  and  inad- 
vertent man  of  his  purse.  These  rascals  of  late  years  have  been 
the  gnllnnts  of  the  town,  and  carried  it  with  a  fashionable 
haughty  air,  to  the  discouragement  of  modesty,  and  all  honest 
arts.    Shallow  fops,  who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  admire 

10  every  thing  thai  struts  in  vogue,  took  up  from  the  sharpers  Ibe 
phrase  of  biting,  and  used  it  upon  all  occasions,  either  to  dis- 
own any  nonsensical  srufTthey  should  talk  themselves,  or  evade 
(he  force  of  what  was  reasonably  said  by  others.  Thus,  when 
one  of  these  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a  debate  with 
you,  whether  it  was  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  afiitirs  to 
accomplish  such  a  proposition,  and  you  thought  he  had  let  fall 
what  destroyed  his  side  of  the  question,  as  soon  as  you  looked 
with  an  earnestness  ready  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he  immediately 
cried, '  Bite,'  and  you  were  immediately  lo  acknowledge  all  that 
I  30  part  was  in  jest.  They  carry  this  lo  all  the  extruva;pince 
imaginable  ;  and  if  one  of  these  witlings  knows  any  particulars 
which  may  give  authority  to  what  he  says,  he  is  still  the  more 
ingenious  if  he  imposes  upon  your  credulity.  I  remember  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  There  came  up  a  shrewd 
young  fellow  to  a  pl.iin  young  man,  his  countryman,  and  taking 
him  aside  with  a  gr;ive  concerned  countenance,  goes  on  at  tliis 
rate  :  '  I  see  you  liere,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of  York- 
shire ?— You  look  so  surpiised  you  conld  not  have  heard  of  it — 
&nd  yet  the  particulars  are  such  that  it  cannot  be  false  :  I  am 
am  got  into  it  so  ^  that   1  now  must  tell  you  ;  h 
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know  not  but  it  may  be  for  your  service  to  Inow.  On  Toesday 
last,  just  after  dinner— you  know  his  manner  is  to  smoke - 
opening  his  box,  your  (at)ier  fell  down  dead  in  an  apoplexy.' 
The  youth  showed  the  filial  sorrow  which  he  ought— Upon 
which  the  wiily  man  cried, '  Bite  ;  there  was  nothing  in  all  this,' 
To  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious,  frivolous  way  at  once, 
I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  instance  of  a  bite,  which  no  bilcr 
for  the  future  will  ever  be  able  to  equal,  though  I  heartily  wish 
him  the  same  occasion.  It  is  a  supetsiition  with  some  surgeons 
o  who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned  malefactors,  to  go  to  the  gaol, 
and  bargain  for  the  carcase  with  the  criminal  himself,  A  good 
honest  fellow  did  so  last  sessions,  and  was  admitted  to  the  con- 
demned men  on  the  morning  wherein  they  died.  The  surgeon 
communicated  his  business,  and  fell  into  discourse  with  a.  little 
fellow,  who  refused  twelve  shillings,  and  insisted  upon  fifteen  for 
his  body.  The  fellow  who  killed  the  officer  of  Newgate,  veryj 
rdly,  and  like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told  hiig^ 
Look  you,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little  dry  fellow,  who  has 
half  star\*ed  all  his  life,  and  is  now  half  dead  with  fear,  cannot 
answer  your  purpose.  I  have  ever  lived  high  and  freely,  rny 
.eins  are  full,  I  have  not  pined  in  imprisonment ;  you  see  my 
rest  swells  to  your  knife;  and  after  Jack  Catch"  has  done,  upon 
my  honour  you  will  find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a  bullock  in  any 
of  the  markets,  Come,  for  twenty  shillings  I  am  your  man.' 
Says  the  surgeon,  '  Done,  there  is  a  guinea.'  This  witty  rogue 
he  money,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  It  in  his  dt 
to  he  hanged  in  chains.' 
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Mo.  91.     On  Giving  AdviKj  Characters  ej  Paulo  anii  Avitrv,  J 

Among  the  many  employments  1  am  necessarily  put  upo 

my  friends,  that  of  giving  advice  is  the  most  unwelcome  to  me ; 

o  and,  indeed  I  am  forced  10  use  a  little  art  in  the  manner  ;  for 

some  people  urill  ask  counsel  of  you,  when  they  have  already 
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acted  what  they  tell  you  is  siill  under  ddiberaiion.  I  had 
almost  lost  a  very  gnitd  friend  the  other  day,  who  came  10 
know  'how  I  liked  hts  design  to  marry  such  a  lady?'  1  an- 
swered, '  By  no  means  ;  and  I  must  be  positive  against  it,  for 
very  solid  reasons,  which  arc  not  proper  to  communicate.' 
'  Not  proper  to  communicate ! '  said  he,  with  a  grave  air, 
'I  will  know  the  bottom  of  this.'  I  saw  him  moved,  and  knew 
from  thence  be  was  already  determined ;  therefore  evaded  ii 
by  saying,  '  To  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  Frank,  of  all  the  womtn 

o  living  1  would  have  her  myself.'  ■I5,\ac,'  said  he.  'thou  art 
100  laic,  for  we  have  been  both  one  these  two  months.' 

I  leumed  this  caution  by  a  genileman's  consulting  me  for- 
merly about  his  son.  He  railed  at  his  extravagance,  and 
told  me,  'in  a  very  little  time  he  would  beggar  him  by  ihe 
exorbitant  bills  which  came  from  Oxford  every  quarter." 
'  Make  the  rogue  bile  upon  the  bridle",'  said  1  ;  '  pay  none  of 
his  bills,  it  will  but  encourage  him  to  further  trespasses."  He 
looked  plaguy  sour  ai  me.  His  son  soon  after  sent  up  a  paper  ' 
of  N'crscs,  forsooih,  in  print  on  the  last  public  occasion  ;  upon 

0  which,  he  is  convinced  the  boy  has  parts,  and  a  lad  of  spirit  is 
not  to  be  100  much  cramped  in  his  maintenance,  lest  he  take 
ill  courses.  Neither  father  nor  son  can  ever  since  endure  the 
Eight  of  me. 

These  sort  of  people  ask  opinions  only  out  of  the  fullness  of 
their  heart  on  the  subject  of  their  perplexity,  and  not  from  a 
desire  of  information. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  find  out  which  opinion  the 
man  in  doubt  has  a  mind  to  ;  therefore  the  sure  way  is,  to  lell 
him  that  is  certainly  to  be  chosen.     Then  you  are  to  be  very 

0  clear  and  positive  ;  leave  no  handle  for  scruple.  '  Bless  me ! 
sir,  there  is  no  room  for  a  question  I "  This  rivets  you  into  his 
heart ;  for  you  at  once  applaud  his  wisdom,  and  gratify  hie  in- 
clination. J  However,  I  had  too  much  bowels  to  be  insincere  to 
a  man  who  came  yesterday  to  know  of  me,  with  which  of  two 
eminent  nien  in  the  cily  he  should  place  his  son  ?  their  names 
are  Paulo  and  Avaro.  This  gave  ine  much  debate  with  myself, 
because  not  only  the  fortune  of  the  youih,  but  his  virtue  also 
depended]  upon  this  choice,  tfhe  men  are  equally  wealthy; 
but  they  differ  in  the  use  and  application  of  their  riches)  which 

»  you  immediately  see  upon  entering  their  doors.  / 
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wiih  afTection  to 
themselves :  the  roaster  meets 
full  of  benevolence  and  tnleg- 
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/  Tlie  habitation  of  Paulo  has 
and  a  merchant.  Vou  see  ih 
(heir  roaster,  and  satisfaction  i 
you  with  an  open  countenance 

riiy:  your  business  is  despatched  with  that  confidence  and 
welcome  which  always  accompany  honest  minds  ;  his  table  is 
the  image  of  plenty  and  generosity,  supported  by  justice  and 
frugality.  After  we  had  dined  here,  our  aflair  was  to  vi^ 
Avaro  :  out  comes  an  awkward  fellow,  with  a  careful  counte«^ 

10  nance;  'Sir,  would  you  speak  with  my  master?  may  I  cra»»J 
your  name?'  After  the  first  preamble,  he  leads  us  into  I 
noble  solitude,  a  great  house  that  seemed  uninhabited ;  t 
from  the  end  of  the  spacious  hall  moves  towards  u 
with  a  suspicious  aspect,  as  if  he  had  believed  us  thieves ; 
as  for  my  part,  I  approached  him  as  if  I  knew  him  a  cul-purB&ll 
We  fell  into  discourse  of  his  noble  dwelling,  and  the  grea 
estate  all  the  world  knew  he  had  to  enjoy  in  it:^and  1,  to 
plague  him,  began  to  commend  Paulo's  way  of  living.  '  Paulo," 
answered   Avaro,  '  is  a  very  good   man  ;   but   we,  who   havo>.j 

;o  smaller  estates,  must  cut  our  i^oat  according  to  our  cloth/M 
'  Nay,'  says  I, "  every  man  knows  his  own  circumstances  bcM^g 
you  are  in  the  right,  if  you  have  nut  wherewithal."  He  lookc 
very  sour;  for  it  is,  you  must  know,  the  utmost  vanity  of  a 
mean-spirited  rich  man  to  be  contradicted  when  he  calls  him- 
self poor.  But  1  resolved  to  vex  him,  by  consenting  to  all  he 
said;  the  main  design  of  which  was,  that  he  would  have  us 
find  out,  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  London,  and 
lived  like  a  beggar.  [We  left  him,  and  took  a  turn  on  (he 
Exchange.    My  friend  was  ravished  with  Avaro:  'this,'  said 

JO  he,  'is  certainly  a  sure  man."  I  contradicted  him  with  much 
warmth,  and  summed  up  their  different  characters  as  well  as  I 
could.  'This  Paulo,"  said  I,  'grows  wealthy  by  being  a  com- 
mon good  ;  Avaro,  by  being  a  general  evil :  Paulo  has  the  art, 
Avaro  the  craft  of  trade.  When  Paulo  gains,  all  men  he  deals 
with  are  the  better  :  whenever  Avaro  profits,  another  certainly 
loses.  In  a  word,  Paulo  is  a  citizen,  and  Avaro  a  cit.'l  I  con- 
vinced my  friend,  and  carried  the  young  gentleman  we  next 
day  to  Paulo,  where  he  will  learn  the  way  both  to  gain  and 
enjoy  a  good  fortune.     And  though  1  cannot  say  I  have,  by 

40  keeping  him  from  Avaro,  saved  bim  from  the  gallows,  I  have 
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prevented  his  deserving  it  every  day  he  lives  :  for  with  Paulo  he 
will  be  an  honest  man,  without  being  so  for  fear  of  the  law ;  as 
with  Avaro  he  would  have  been  a  villain  within  the  protection 
of  it. 

Ta/Iety  No.  25.]  [June  6,  1709. 


Kg.  02.    T/te  Characters  of  a  Rake  and  a  Coquette, 

Pacolet  being  gone  a-strolling  among  the  men  of  the  sword, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  secret  causes  of  the  frequent  disputes  we 
meet  with,  and  furnish  me  with  materials  for  my  treatise  en 
duelling  :  I  have  room  left  to  go  on  in  my  information  to  my 
country  readers,  whereby  they    may  understand    the  bright 

10  people  whose  memoirs  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  write.  But  in 
my  discourse  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  last  month,  I  omitted  to 
mention  the  most  agreeable  of  all  bad  characters,  and  that  is,,  a 

Rake'*.  

A  Rake  is  a  man  always  to  be  pitied  ;  and  if  he  lives,  is  one 
day  certainly  reclaimed  ;  for  his  faults  proceed  not  from  choice 
or  inclination^  but  from  strong  passions  and  appetites,  which 
are  in  youth  too  violent  for  the  curb  of  reason,  good  sense,  good 
manners,  and  good-nature  :  all  which  he  must  have  by  nature 
and  education,  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  be,  or  to  have  been 

20  of  this  order.  He  is  a  poor  unwieldy  wretch  that  commits 
faults  out  of  the  redundance  of  his  good  qualities.  His  pity  and 
compassion  make  him  sometimes  a  bubble  °  to  all  his  fellows, 
let  them  be  never  so  much  below  him  in  understanding.  His 
desires  run  away  with  him  through  the  strength  and  force  of  a 
lively  imagination,  which  hurries  him  on  to  unlawful  pleasures, 
before  reason  has  power  to  come  in  to  his  rescue.  Thus,  with 
all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world  to  amendment,  this  creature 
sins  on  against  heaven,  himself,  his  friends, and  his  country,  who 
all  call  for  a  better  use  of  his  talents.    There  is  not  a  being 

30  under  the  sun  so  miserable  as  this :  he  goes  on  in  a  pursuit  he 
himself  disapproves,  and  has  no  enjoyment  but  what  is  followed 
by  remorse  ;  no  relief  from  remorse,  but  the  repetition  of  his 
crime.     It  is  possible  I  may  talk  of  this  person  with  too  much 
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indulgence  ;  but  I  musi  repeat  it,  [hat  I  think  this  a  character 
which  is  the  most  the  object  of  pity  of  any  in  the  world.  The 
man  in  Ihe  pangs  of  the  stone,  gout,  or  any  acute  distemper,  is 
not  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  in  ihc  eye  of  right  sense,  as  he 
ihal  errs  and  repents,  and  repents  and  errs  on.  The  fellow  with 
broken  limbs  justly  deserves  your  aUns  for  his  inapoterit  Con- 
dition ;  butTie  that  cannot  use  his  own  reason  is  in  a  niuch 
worse  slate;  for  you  see  him  in  miserable  circumstances,  with 
his  remedy  at  the  same  time  in  his  own  [wssession,  if  he  would, 

lo  or  could  use  it.     This  is  ihe  cause  that,  of  all  ill  characters,  the 
Rake  has  the  best  quarter  in  the  world  ;   for  when  he  is  lum- 
self,  and  unruffled  with  intemperance,  you  see  his  natural  facn]^^ 
ties  exert  theenselves,  and  attract  an  eye  of  favour  towards  b 
intirmiiics. 

But  if  we  look  round  us  here,  how  many  dull  rogues  arc  there,   ' 
that  would  fain  be  what  this  poor  man  hales  himself  for?    All 
the  noise  towards  six  in  ihe  evening  is  caused  by  his  mimics 
and  imitators.    How  ought  men  of  sense  to  be  careful  of  their 
actions,  if  it  were  merely  from  the  indignation  of  seeing  them- 

jo  selves  ill-drawn  by  such  little  pretenders !  Not  to  say  he  that 
leads  is  guilty  of  all  the  actions  of  his  followers  ;  and  a  Rake 
has  imitators  whom  you  would  never  expect  should  prove  £0,.;. 
Second-hand  vice,  sure,  of  all  is  the  most  nauseous.  There  i( 
hardly  a  folly  more  absurd,  or  which  seems  less  to  1 
for  (though  it  is  what  we  see  every  day,)  than  that  grave  fl 
honest  natures  give  into  this  way,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
good  sense,  if  they  thought  fit  to  use  it ;  but  the  fatality  (under 
which  most  men  labour)  of  desiring  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
makes  them  go  out  of  a  method  in  which  they  might  be  received 

JO  with  applause,  and  would  certainly  excel,  into  one,  wherein  tl 
will  alt  their  lives  have  the  air  of  strangers  lo  what  \~ 

For  this  reason,  I  have  not  lamented  the  metamorphos 
any  one  1  know  so  much  as  of  Nobilis,  who  was  born  with  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  just  apprehension,  and  every  thing  else  ihal 
might  make  him  a  man  fit  for  his  order.  liut  instead  of  the 
pursuit  of  sober  studies  and  applications,  in  which  be  would 
certainly  be  capable  of  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
noblest  assembly  of  men  in  the  world  ;  I  say,  in  spite  of  that 
40  good  nature,  which  is  his  proper  bent,  he  will  say  ill-nature4 
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things  aloud,  put  such  as  he  was,  and  still  should  be,  out  of 
countenance,  and  drown  all  the  natural  good  in  him,  to  receive, 
an  artificial  ill  character,  in  which  he  will  never  succeed ;  for 
Nobilis  is  no  Rake.  He  may  guzzle  as  much  wine  as  he  pleases ; 
. . .  but  he  may  as  well  drink  water-gruel,  and  go  twice  a-day 
to  church,  for  it  will  never  do.  I  pronounce  it  again,  Nobilis 
is  no  Rake.  To  be  of  that  order,  he  must  be  vicious  against 
his  will,  and  not  so  by  study  or  application.  All  'Pretty 
Fellows '  are  also  excluded  to  a  man,  as  well  as  all  inamoratoes, 

10  or  persons  of  the  epicene  gender,  who  gaze  at  one  another  in 
the  presence  of  ladies.  This  class,  of  which  I  am  giving  you 
an  account,  is  pretended  to  also  by  men  of  strong  abilities  in 
drinking  ;  though  they  are  such  whom  the  liquor,  not  the  con- 
versation, keeps  together.  But  blockheads  may  roar,  fight, 
and  stab,  and  be  never  the  nearer  ;  their  labour  is  also  lost ; 
they  want  sense  ;  they  are  no  Rakes. 

As  aRake  among  men  is  the  man  who  lives  in  the  constant 
abuse  of^is  reason,  so  a  Coquette  among  women  is  one  who 
lives  in  contlritratt  mt3application  of  her  beauty.    The  chief  of 

ao  all  wHom  fhave  the  honour  to  be  acqiiamted  with,  is  pretty 
Mrs.  Toss :  she  is  ever  in  practice  of  something  which  dis- 
figures her,  and  takes  from  her  charms,  though  all  she  does 
tends  to  a  contrary  effect.  She  has  naturally  a  very  agreeable 
voice  and  utterance,  which  she  has  changed  for  the  prettiest 
lisp  imaginable.  She  sees  what  she  has  a  mind  to  see  at  half 
a  mile  distance  ;  but  poring  with  her  eyes  half  shut  at  every  one 
she  passes  by,  she  believes  much  more  becoming.  The  Cupid 
on  her  fan  and  she  have  their  eyes  full  on  each  other,  all  the 
time  in  which  they  are  not  both  in  motion.    Whenever  her  eye 

30  is  turned  from  that  dear  object,  you  may  have  a  glance,  and 
your  bow,  if  she  is  in  humour,  returned  as  civilly  as  you  make 
it ;  but  that  must  not  be  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  greater 
quality  :  for  Mrs.  Toss  is  so  thoroughly  well-bred,  that  the  chief 
person  present  has  all  her  regards.  And  she  who  giggles  at 
divine  service,  and  laughs  at  her  very  mother,  can  compose 
herself  at  the  approach  of  a  man  of  a  good  estate. 

Ta/Ur^  No.  27.]  [June  9,  1709. 
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Ko.  93.     CharacUr  of  Sir  TaffHy   Trippet;    a  Curt 
spleen. 

My  friend  sir  Thomas  has  communicated  to  mc  bis  leite 
from  Epsom  of  the  twenty-fifth  instant,  which  give,  in  generdjl^ 
a  very  good  account  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  that 
place  ;  but  that  the  tranquillity  and  correspondence"  of  the 
company  begins  to  be  interrupted  by  the  airival  of  sir  TaSely 
Trippel",  a  fortune-hunter,  whose  follies  are  loo  gross  to  give 
diversion  ;  and  whose  vanity  is  too  stupid  to  let  him  be  sensible 
that  be  is  a  public  offence.  If  people  will  indulge  a  spknetic 
humour,  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  ease,  when  such  creatures  as 

o  XK.  the  scandal  of  our  species  set  up  for  gallantry  and  adven- 
tures. It  will  be  much  more  easy,  therefore,  to  laugh  sirTaffety 
into  reason,  than  convert  him  from  his  foppery  by  any  serious 
contempt  I  knew  a  gentleman  that  made  it  a  maxim  to  open 
his  doors,  and  ever  run  into  the  way  of  bullies,  to  avoid  their 
insolence.  The  rule  will  hold  a^  well  with  coxcombs  :  thex  arc 
never  mortified,  but  when  they  sec  you  receive  and  despise 
tliem  J  otherwise  they  rest  assured,  that  it  is  your  ignorance 
makes  them  out  of  your  good  graces  ;  or,  that  it  is  only  warn 
of  admittance  prevents  theit  being  amiable  where  they  arc 

o  shunned  and  avoided.  But  sir  Taifety  is  a  fop  of  so  sanguine 
a  complexion,  that  1  fear  it  will  be  very  hard  for  the  fair-one  he 
at  present  pursues  lo  get  rid  of  the  cbace,  without  being  so 
tired,  as,  for  her  own  ease,  lo  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  mongrel 
she  runs  from.  But  the  history  of  sir  Taffeiy  is  as  pleasant  af 
his  character. 

It  happened  that,  when  he  first  set  up  for  a  fortune-hunter, 
he  chose  Tunbridge  for  the  stene  of  action,  where  were  at  that 
time  two  sisters  upon  the  same  design.  The  knight  believed  of 
course  the  elder  must  be  the  better  prize  ;   and  consequently 

o  makes  all  his  sail  that  way.  People  that  want  sense  do  always 
t  modesty,  which  made  our  hero 
as  pubhc  as  was  possible.  The 
in  of  his  public  addresses.  An 
half  so  restless  as  a  woman  with 


in  an  egregious  mannt 
triumph  in  making  his 
adoiT^d  lady  was  no  I 
attorney 


e  lover.   Wherever  they  met,  they  talked  to  each  other  aloud, 


I 


I 
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chose  each  other  partner  at  balls,  saluted  al  the  tuosi  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  service  of  ihe  church,  and  practised,  in 
honour  of  each  other,  all  the  remarkable  parllcularilica  which 
are  usual  for  persons  who  admire  one  another,  and  are  con- 
temptible to  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  two  lovers  seemed  ns 
much  made  for  each  other  as  Adam  and  Eve,  and  all  pro- 
nounced it  a  match  of  nature's  own  making ;  but  the  night  before 
the  nuptials,  so  universally  approved,  the  younger  sister,  envious 
of  the  good  fortune  even  of  her  sister,  who  had  been  present  at 

10  most  of  their  interviews,  and  had  an  equal  taste  for  the  charms 
of  a  fop,  as  there  are  a  set  of  women  made  fur  that  order  of 
men  ;  the  younger,  I  say,  unable  to  see  so  rich  a  priw  pass  by 
her,  discovered  to  sir  Taffety,  that  a  coquet  air,  much  tongue, 
and  three  suits,  was  all  the  portion  of  his  mistress.  His  love 
vanished  that  moment,  himself  and  equipage  the  next  morning. 
It  is  uncertain  where  the  lover  has  been  ever  since  engaged  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  he  has  not  appeared  in  his  character  as  a 
follower  of  love  and  fortune  until  he  arrived  at  Epsom,  where 
there  is  at  present  a  young  lady  of  youth,  beauty,  and  fortune, 

fo  who  has  alarmed  aJI  the  vain  and  Ihe  impertinent  to  infest  that 
quarter.  At  the  head  of  this  assembly,  sir  TafTety  shines  in  the 
brightest  manner,  with  all  the  accomptishmeuls  wliich  usually 
ensnare  the  heart  of  a  woman  ;  with  this  particular  merit,  which 
often  is  of  great  service,  that  he  is  laughed  at  for  her  sake.  The 
friends  of  the  fair  one  are  in  much  pain  for  the  sulfenngs  she 
goe$  through  from  the  perseverance  of  this  hero  ;  but  they  may 
be  much  more  so  from  Ihe  danger  of  his  succeeding,  toward 
which  they  give  a  helping  hand,  if  they  dissuade  her  with  bitter- 
ness ;  for  there  is  a  fantastical  generosity  in  the  sex  to  approve 

JO  creatures  of  the  least  merit  imaginable,  when  they  see  the  imper- 
fections of  their  admirers  are  become  marks  of  derision  for  their 
sokes ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  frequent,  as  that  he,  who  was 
contemptible  to  a  woman  in  her  own  judgment,  has  won  her  by 
being  too  violently  opposed  by  others. 

In  the  several  capacities  I  bear  of  astrologer,  civilian,  and 
physician,  I  Imve  with  great  application  studied  the  public 
emolument ;  lo  this  end  serve  all  my  lucubrations,  speculations, 
and  whatever  other  l.ibours  1  undertake,  whether  nocturnal  or 
diurnal.    On  this  motive  am  1  induced  to  publish  a  never-failing 

40  medicine  for  the  spleen  :  my  experience  in  ttus  distemper  came 
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from  a  very  remarkable  cure  on  my  ever  worthy 
Spindle,  who,  through  excessive  Raiety,  had  exhausted  that 
natural  stock  of  wit  and  spirits  he  had  long  been  blessed  with  : 
he  was  sunk  and  flattened  lo  the  lowest  degree  imaginable, 
silling  whole  hours  over  the  '  Book  of  Martyrs'  and  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress;'  his  other  contemplations  never  rising  higher  than 
the  regularity  of  his  pulse.  In  this  condition  I  found  hinj) 
accompanied  by  the  learned  Dr.  Drachm,  and  a  good  old 
nurse.  Drachm  had  prescribed  magaiines  of  herbs,  and  mines 
o  of  steel.  I  soon  discovered  the  malady,  and  descanted 
the  nature  of  it,  until  I  convinced  both  the  patient  and  his 
nurse,  that  the  spleen  is  not  to  be  cured  by  medicine  but 
by  poetry.  Apollo,  the  author  of  physic,  shone  with  di 
rays,  the  best  of  poets  as  well  as  of  physicians  ;  and  it  is 
double  capacity  that  I  have  made  my  way ;  and  have  fc 
sweet,  easy,  flowing  numbers  are  oft  superior  t 
medicines.  When  the  spirits  are  low,  and  nature  sunk, 
muse,  with  sprightly  and  harmonious  notes,  gives  an  unexpet 
turn  with  a  grain  of  poetry;  which  I  prepare  without  the 
o  of  mercury.  1  have  done  wonders  in  this  kind  ;  for  the  spleen 
is  like  the  Tarantula,  the  effects  of  whose  malignant  poison  are 
to  be  prevented  hy  no  other  remedy  but  the  charms  of  tnusic  :  for 
you  are  to  understand,  that  as  some  noxious  animals  cany 
antidotes  for  their  own  poisons,  so  there  is  something  equally 
inlable  in  poetry  ;  for  though  it  is  sometimes  a  disease, 
o  be  cured  only  by  itself.  Now,  I  knowing  Tom  Spindle's 
1,  and  that  he  is  not  only  a  pretty  gentleman,  but  also 
B  pretty  poet,  found  the  true  cause  of  his  distemper  was  a  violent 
grief,  that  moved  his  affections  too  strongly ;   for,  during  the 

JO  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  bad  writ  a  most  excellent  poem  on  that 
subject ;  and  when  lie  wanted  but  two  lines  in  the  last  stama 
for  finishing  the  whole  piece,  there  comes  news  that  the  French 
[ynuit  would  not  sign.  Spindle  in  a  few  days  took  his  bed,  and 
had  lain  there  still,  had  not  I  been  sent  for.  1  immediately  told 
him,  there  was  great  probability  the  French  would  now  sue  to 
us  for  peace.  I  saw  immediately  a  new  life  in  his  eyes,  and  I 
knew  that  nothing  could  help  bim  forward  so  well,  as  hearing 
\-erses  which  he  would  believe  worse  than  his  own.  I  read  him, 
therefore,  the  Brussels  Poslscript"  :  after  which  1  recited  soma 

40  heroic  lines  of  my  own,  which  operated  so  strongly  on  the  tyia- 
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panum  of  his  car,  that  I  doubt  not  but  1  have  kept  out  all  oihei 
snunds  for  a  fortnight ;  and  have  reason  to  hope,  we  sbJl  see 
him  abroad  Ibe  day  before  his  poem.  .  ,  , 
Toiler,  No.  47.]  (July  zS,  1709. 


No.  84.     On  Esteem;  Characters  of  Jack  and  Galty  Gatnly, 
of  Flavia  and  Lucia. 


HOR.  Ep.  i.  7.  vet.  ult, 

The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives, 
1  mean  with  relation  to  this  life  only,  end  in  gaining  either  ihe 
affection  or  the  eslcera  of  those  with  whom  they  converse. 
Esteem  makes  a  man  powerful  in  business,  and  alTection  de- 
sirable in  conversation  ;  which  is  certainly  the  reason  that  very 
t  agreeable  men  fail  of  their  point  in  the  world,  and  those  who  are 
o  by  no  means  such,  arrive  at  it  with  much  ease.  If  it  be  visible 
in  a  man's  carriage  that  he  has  a  strong  passion  to  please,  no 
one  is  much  ata  loss  how  to  keep  measures  with  him  ;  because 
there  is  always  a  balance  in  people's  hands  to  make  up  with  bim, 
by  giving  him  what  he  still  wants  in  exchange  for  what  you 
think  fit  to  deny  him.  Such  a  person  asks  with  diffidence,  and 
ever  leaves  room  for  denial  by  that  softness  of  his  complexion. 
At  the  same  time  he  Himself  is  capable  of  denying  nothing,  even 
what  he  is  not  able  to  pierform.  The  other  son  of  man  who 
courts  esteem,  having  a  quite  different  view,  has  as  dil!erent  a 
ao  behaviour  ;  and  acts  as  much  by  the  dictates  of  his  reason  as 
the  other  does  by  the  impulse  of  his  inclination.  You  must  pay 
for  every  thing  you  have  of  him.     He  considers  mankind  « 


.  and  never  gives  out  of  himself  what  he  is 
lot  come  in  with  interest  from  another.     All  his  words 
IS  tend  to  the  advancement  of  his  reputation  and  of  his 
iwards  which  he  makes  hourly  progress,  because  he 
o  part  of  his  good-will  upon  such  as  do  not  make  some 
'i  it.    The  man  who  values  affection,  sometimes 
becomes  popular ;  he  who  aims  at  esteem,  scldoot  fails  of 
JO  growing  rich. 

Thus  far  we  have  kjoked  at  these  different  men,  as  persons 


people 


fortune,  tc 
lavishes  n 
advances  t( 
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who  endeavoured  to  be  \alued  and  beltived  from  design  or  am* 
bition  ;  but  ihey  appear  quite  in  another  figure,  when  you  ob- 
serve the  men  who  are  agreeable  and  venerable  from  the  force 
of  iheir  natural  inclinations.  We  aflecl  ihe  company  of  him 
who  has  least  regard  of  himself  in  his  carriage,  who  throws  him- 
self into  unguarded  gaiely,  voluntary  mirth,  and  general  good 
humour  ;  who  has  noihing  in  his  head  but  the  present  hour, 
and  seems  to  have  all  bis  interest  and  passions  gratified,  if  every 
man  else  in  the  room  is  as  unconcerned  as  himself.    This  man 

o  usually  has  no  quality  or  character  among  his  companions  ;  let 
him  be  born  of  whom  he  will,  have  what  great  quahiies  he 
please ;  let  him  be  capable  of  assuming  for  a  moment  what 
figure  he  pleases,  he  still  dwells  in  the  imagination  of  all  who 
know  him  but  as  Jack  such-a-one.  This  makes  Jack  brighten  up 
■he  room  wherever  he  enters,  and  change  the  severity  of  the 
company  into  that  gaiety  and  good  humour,  into  which  his  con- 
versation generally  leads  them.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  obser\'e 
even  this  sort  of  creature  go  out  of  his  character,  to  check  him- 
self sometimes  for  his  familiarities,  and  pretend  so  awkwardly  at 

o  procuring  to  himself  more  esteem  than  he  finds  be  meets  with. 
I  was  the  other  day  walking  with  Jack  Cainly  towards  Lincoln's- 
inn-walks  :    we  met  a  fellow  who  is  a  lower  officer  where  Jack 

is  in  the  direction.    Jack  cries  to  him, '  So,  how  is  it,  Mr. ? ' 

He  answers,  '  Mr.  Gainly,  I  am  glad  to  sec  you  well.'  This  ex- 
pression of  equality  gave  my  friend  a  pang,  which  appeared  in 
ihe  flush  of  bis  countenance.  '  Pr'ytbee  Jack,'  says  I, '  do  not  be 
angry  at  the  man  ;  for  do  what  you  will,  the  man  can  only  love 
you  ;  be  contented  with  the  image  the  man  has  of  thee  ;  for  if 
thou  aimest  at  any  other,  it  must  be  hatred  or  contempt.'     I  went 

;o  on,  and  told  him,  'Look  you.  Jack,  1  have  heard  thee  sometimes 
talk  like  an  oracle  for  half  an  hour,  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Ro- 
man, the  closeness  of  a  schoolman,  and  the  integrity  of  a  divine  ; 
but  then  Jack,  while  I  admired  thee,  it  was  upon  topics  which 
did  not  concern  thyself ;  and  where  the  greatness  of  the  subject, 
added  to  thy  being  personally  unconcerned  in  it,  created  all  that 
was  great  in  thy  discourse.'  I  did  not  mind  his  being  a  little 
out  of  humour :  but  comforted  him,  by  giving  him  several  in- 
stances of  men  of  our  acquaintance,  who  had  no  one  quality  in 
any  eminence,  that  were  much  more  esteemed  than  he  was  with 

|o  very  many:  'buttheihingis,  if  your  character  is  logivepleawre. 


n  will  c 
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isider  you  only  in  that  light,  and  t 


]  those  acis 


which  turn  to  esteem  and  veneration." 

When  I  think  of  Jack  Gainly,  1  cannot  bnl  reflect  also  upon 
lis  sister  Gatty.  She  is  young,  witty,  pleasant,  innocent.  This 
is  her  natural  character  ;  but  when  she  observes  any  one  admired 
for  wha.t  they  caJl  a  fine  woman,  she  is  all  the  next  day  womanly, 
prudent,  observing,  and  virtuous.  She  is  every  moment  asked 
in  her  prudential  behaviour,  whether  she  is  not  well  ?  Upon 
which  she  as  ofien  answers  in  a  fret, '  Do  people  think  one  must 

ID  be  always  romping,  always  a  Jackpudding  ? '  1  never  fail  to 
enquire  of  her,  if  my  lady  such-a-onc,  that  awful  beauty,  was  not 
at  (he  play  last  night?  She  knows  the  connection  lietween  that 
question  and  her  change  of  humour,  and  says,  '  It  would  be  very 
well  if  some  people  would  examine  into  themselves,  as  much  as 
they  do  into  others,'  Or. '  Sure,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
lidtculons  as  an  amorous  old  man.' 

As  I  was  saying,  there  is  a  class  which  every  man  is  in  by  his 
post  in  nature,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  withdraw 
to  another,  and  become  it.     Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  each 

ao  should  be  contented  with  it,  and  nut  endeavour  at  any  progress 
out  of  thai  tract.    To  follow  nature  is  the  only  agreeable  courae, 

t  which  is  what  I  would  fain  inculcate  to  those  jarring  companions, 
Fkvia  and  Lucia.  They  are  mother  and  daughter.  Flavia, 
who  is  the  mamma,  has  all  the  charms  and  desires  of  youth  still 
aboul  her,  and  is  not  much  turned  of  thirty.  Lucia  is  blooming 
and  amorous,  and  but  a  little  above  fifleea  The  mother  looks 
very  much  younger  than  she  is,  the  girl  very  much  older.  If  it 
were  possible  to  fix  the  girl  to  her  sick  bed,  and  preserve  the 
portion,  the  use  of  which  the  mother  partakes,  the  good  widow 
JO  Flavia  would  certainly  do  it,  But  for  fear  of  Lucia's  escape,  the 
mother  is  forced  to  be  constantly  attended  with  a  lival  that  ex- 
plains her  age,  and  draws  oRf  the  eyes  of  her  admirers.  The 
jest  is,  ihey  can  never  be  together  in  strangers'  company,  but 
Lucy  is  eternally  reprimanded  for  something  very  particular  in 
ber  behaviour  ;  for  which  she  has  the  malice  to  say,  'she  hopes 
she  shall  always  obey  ber  parents.'  She  carried  her  passion  of 
jealousy  to  that  height  the  other  day,  that,  coming  suddenly  into 
the  room,  and  surprising  colonel  Lofty  speaking  rapture  on  one 
knee  lo  her  mother,  she  clapped  down  by  him,  and  asked  her 
.  4D  blessing. 
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I  do  no[  know  whether  it  is  so  proper  to  tell  fatnily 
fences  of  lliis  nature  ;  but  we  every  day  see  ihe  same  thing 
happen  in  public  conversation  of  Ihc  world.  Men  cannot  be 
contented  with  what  is  laudable,  but  they  must  have  all  that  is 
laudable.  This  atfectation  is  what  decoys  the  familiar  man  into 
pretences  to  take  slate  upon  him,  and  the  contrary  character  to 
the  folly  of  aiming  at  being  winning  and  complaisant.  Bui  in 
these  cases  men  may  easily  lay  aside  what  ihcy  are,  but  can 
never  arrive  at  what  they  arc  not, 

°  As  lo  the  pursuits  after  nfTeclion  and  esteem,  the  fair  sex  aie 
happy  in  this  particular,  that  with  them  the  one  is  much  more 
nearly  related  to  the  other  than  in  men.  The  love  of  a  woman 
is  inseparable  from  some  esteem  of  her  ;  and  as  she  is  naturally 
the  object  of  affection,  the  woman  who  has  your  esteem  has 
also  some  degree  of  your  love.  A  man  that  dotes  on  a  woman 
for  her  beauty,  will  whisper  his  friend, '  that  creature  has  a  great 
deai  of  wit  when  you  are  well  acquainted  with  her.'  And  if 
you  examine  the  bottom  of  your  esteem  for  a  woman,  you  will 
tind  you  have  a  greatcropinion  of  her  beauty  than  any  body  else. 

o  As  to  us  men,  1  design  to  pass  most  of  my  time  with  the  facetious 
Harry  Bickerstail' j  but  William  BickerslalT,  the  most  prudent 
man  of  our  family,  shall  be  my  enecutor. 
TalUr,  No.  200.]  [August  3. 


Fanpeitatis  pndor  et  fnga.     HOR.  Lp.  i.  18.  14, 
le  effect  upon  o 


Economy  in  our  affairs  has  the 
which  good-breeding  has  upon  our  conversation.  There  is  a" 
pretending  behaviour  in  both  cases,  which  instead  of  making 
men  esteemed,  renders  them  both  miserable  and  contemptible. 
Wc  had  yesterday,  at  Sir  Roger's,  a  set  of  country  gentlemen 
who  dined  with  him  :  and  after  dinner  the  glass  was  taken,  by 
those  who  pleased,  pretty  plentifully.  Among  others  I  observed 
]o  a  person  of  a  tolerable  good  aspect,  who  seemed  to  be  niara 
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greedy  of  liquor  than  any  of  the  company,  and  yet  roethought 
he  did  not  taste  it  wnih  delight  As  he  grew  warm,  he  was 
suspicious  of  every  thing  that  was  said,  and  as  he  advanced  In- 
wards being  fuddled,  his  humour  grc*  worse.  At  the  same  time 
his  bitterness  seemed  to  be  rather  an  inward  dissatisfaction  in 
his  own  mind,  than  any  dislike  he  had  taken  to  tbe  company. 
Upon  hearing  his  name,  I  knew  him  10  be  a  gentleman  of  a 
considerable  fortune  in  this  county,  but  greatly  In  debt  Whai 
gives  the  unhappy  man  this  peevishness  of  spirit  is,  that  his 
estate  is  dipped",  and  Is  eating  out  with  usury ;  and  yet  he  has 
not  the  heart  to  sell  any  part  of  iL  His  proud  stomach,  at  ihe 
cost  of  restless  nights,  constant  inquietudes,  danger  of  affronts, 
and  a  thousand  nameless  inconveniendes,  preserves  this  canker 
in  his  fortune,  rather  (han  it  shall  be  said  he  is  a  man  ot  fewer 
hundreds  a  year  than  he  has  been  commonly  reputed.  Thus 
he  endures  the  lonnent  of  poverty,  to  avoid  the  name  of  being 
less  rich.  If  you  go  lo  his  house,  you  see  great  plenty  ;  but 
served  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  Is  all  unnatural,  and  that  the 
master's  mind  Is  not  at  home.  There  is  a  certain  waste  and 
carelessness  in  the  air  of  every  thing,  and  the  whole  appears 
but  a  covered  indigence,  a.  magnificent  poverty.  That  neatness 
and  cheerfulness  which  attend  the  table  of  him  who  lives  within 
compass,  is  wanting,  and  exchanged  for  a  libertine  way  of  ser- 
vice in  all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  though  a  very  common  way  of 
management,  is  as  ridiculous  as  that  officer's  would  be,  who  had 
but  few  men  under  his  command,  and  should  take  tbe  charge  of 
an  extent  of  country  rather  than  of  a  small  pass.  To  pay  for, 
personate,  and  keep  in  a  man's  hands,  a  greater  estate  than  he 
really  has,  is  of  all  others  the  most  unpardonable  vanity,  and 
must  in  the  end  reduce  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  to  dishonour. 
Ycl  if  we  look  round  us  in  any  county  of  Great  Britain,  we 
sImII  sec  many  in  this  fatal  error ;  if  that  may  be  called  by  so 
soft  a  name,  which  proceeds  from  a  false  shame  of  appearing 
what  they  really  arc,  when  the  contrary  behaviour  would  in  a 
short  time  advance  ihcm  to  the  condition  which  they  pretend  to. 

Laertes  has  lifiecn  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  which  is  mort- 
gaged for  six  thousand  pounds  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  convince 
him,  that  if  he  sold  as  much  as  would  pay  ofT  that  debt,  be 
would  save  four  shillings  in  the  pound",  which  he  gives  for  the 
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vanity  of  being  the  reputed  master  of  iL  Yet  if  Laertes  did  A'ls, 
Ike  would  perhaps  be  easier  in  his  own  fortune  ;  but  then  Irus, 
4  fellow  of  yesterday,  who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a  year,  would 
1w  his  equal.  Rather  than  this  should  be,  Laertes  goes  on  to 
bring  wcll-bom  beggars  into  the  world,  and  every  twelvemonth 
charges  his  estate  with  at  least  one  year's  rent  more  by  the  birth 
of  a  child. 

Laertes  and  Irus  are  neighbours,  whose  way  of  living  are  an 
abomination  to  each  other.    Irus  is  moved  by  the  fear  of  poverty, 

o  and  Laertes  by  the  shame  of  it.  Though  the  motive  of  action  is 
of  so  near  affinity  in  both,  and  may  be  resolved  into  this, '  that 
10  each  of  them  poverty  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,'  yet  arc  their 
roannets  very  widely  ditlerent.  Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laeries 
launch  into  unnecessary  equipage,  vain  expense,  and  lavish 
entertainments.  Fear  of  poverty  makes  Irus  allow  himself  oiUy 
pbin  necessaries,  appear  witiiout  a  servant,  sell  his  own  corn, 
attend  his  labourers,  and  be  himself  a  labourer.  Sliorae  of 
poverty  makes  Laertes  go  every  day  a  step  nearer  to  it ;  and 
fear  of  poverty  stirs  up  Inii  to  make  every  day  some  farther 

'o  progress  from  it. 

These  different  motives  produce  tlie  excesses  which  men  are 
guilty  of  in  the  negligence  of  and  provision  for  themselves, 
Usury,  slock-jobbing,  extortion,  and  oppression,  have  their  seed 
in  the  dread  of  want ;  and  vanity,  riot,  and  prodigality,  from  the 
!,hame  of  it  ;  but  both  these  excesses  are  infinitely  below  the 
pursuit  of  a  reasonable  creature.  After  we  have  taken  care  to 
command  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  maintaining  ourselves  in 
Itie  order  of  men  suitable  to  our  character,  the  care  of  super- 
Unities   is  a  vice  no   less   extravagant  than    the  neglect  of 

)□  necessaries  would  have  been  before. 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  of  nature,  when  she  is 
followed  with  reason  and  good  sense.  It  is  from  this  reflection 
that  I  always  read  Mr.  Cowley  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  His 
magnanimity  is  as  much  above  that  of  other  considerable  men, 
as  his  understanding ;  and  it  is  a  tr\ie  distinguishing  spirit  in 
the  elegant  author  ■■  who  published  his  works,  to  dwell  so  much 
upon  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation  of  hi 
lly  this  means  he  has  rendered  his  friend  as  amiable  a 
That  stale  of  life  which  bears  the  face  of  poverty  ■ 

fo  Cowley's  great  vulgar",  is  admiiably  described  :  and 
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small  saiJsraciion  to  those  of  the  same  turn  of  desire,  tb&t  he 
produces  the  auihority  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  best  age  of  the 
world,  to  strengthen  his  opinion  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
mankind. 

It  would  mclhinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of  life,  if,  according  to 
that  ancestor  of  Sir  Koger"  uhom  1  klely  mentioned,  every  man 
would  point  to  himself  what  sum  be  would  resolve  not  to  exceed. 
He  might  by  this  means  cheat  himself  into  a  lianquillity  on  Ihi-; 
side  of  that  expec:tation,  or  convert  what  he  should  get  abo^-e  it 

I  to  nobler  uses  than  his  own  pleasures  or  necessities.  This 
temper  of  mind  would  exempt  a  man  from  an  ignorant  envy  of 
restless  men  above  him,  and  a  more  inexcusable  comempt  of 
happy  men  below  him.  This  would  be  sailing  by  some  com- 
pass, living  with  some  design  ;  bnt  to  be  eternally  bewildered 
in  prospects  of  future  gain,  and  putting  on  unnecessary  armour 
a^nsl  improbable  blows  of  fortune,  is  a  mechanic  being  which 
has  not  good  sense  for  its  direction,  but  is  carried  on  by  a  sort 
of  acciuireti  instina  towards  things  below  our  consideration,  and 
unworthy  our  esteem.     It  is  possible  that  the  tranquillity  I  now 

>  enjoy  at  Sir  Roger's  may  have  created  in  me  this  way  of  think- 
it)g,  which  is  so  abstracted  from  the  common  relish  of  the 
world  :  but  as  I  am  now  in  a  pleasing  arbour  surrounded  with 
a  beautiful  landscape,  I  lind  no  inclination  so  strong  as  tn  con- 
tinue in  these  mansions  so  remote  from  the  ostentatious  scenes 
of  life  1  and  am  at  this  present  writing  philosopher  enough  to 
conclude  with  Mr.  Cowley", 

If  e'n  unliition  did  my  fuicy  ehcit 
With  any  wish  10  meui  s>  to  lie  great: 
ContinBc,  UfBv'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 

.  The  humble  blcuings  of  thiit  life  I  love. 

Speclalor,  No.  IH.]  (July  II,  1711. 
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According  to  the  request  of  this  strange  fellow  ■>,  I  shall  print 
the  following  letter  : — 
'Mr.  Spectator. 
'  I  shall  without  any  manner  of  preface  or  apology  acqtuint 
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you,  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  from  my  youth  upward,  one 
of  ihe  greatest  liars  this  island  has   produced.     1   have  read 


Tfind  ariy  effect 
O  my  misfortune  by 
more  ready  in  my 
seeming  truths  with 
n  towards  falsehood 


le  :  and  whatev"cr 
appears  ir 


all  the  moralists  upon  the  subject,  but  could 
iheir  discourses  had  upon  me,  but  to  add 
new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  making  mi 
language, and  capablcof  somctiincs mixing 
my  improbabilities.  With  thisstrong  passi 
in  this  kind,  there  does  not  live  an  honester 
friend  ;  but  my  imagination  runs  away  with 

n  is  started,  I  have  such  a  scene  of  adventure 
stant  before  me.  that  1  cannot  help  uttering  ihem,  though, 
immediate  confusion,  I  cannot  but  know  1  am  liable  to  be 
lectedby  the  first  man  I  meet. 

'  Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the  battle  of  Pullowa 
could  not  forbear  giving  an  account  of  n  kinsman  of  mine.ayo 
merchant  who  was  bred  at  Moscow,  that  bad  too  much  mettle 
to  attend  books  of  cniries  and  accounts,  when  there  was  so  active 
a  scene  in  the  country  where  he  resided,  and  followed  the  Ctar 
as  a  volunteer.   This  warm  youth  (born  at  the  instant  the  ihing 

o  was  spoken  of)  was  the  man  who  unhorsed  the  Swedish  gene- 
ral ;  he  was  the  occasion  thai  the  Muscovites  kept  their  fire  in 
so  soldier-like  a  manner,  and  brought  up  those  troops  which 
were  covered  from  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day; 
besides  this,  he  had  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  man  who 
took  Count  Piper".  With  all  this  fire  I  knew  my  cousin  lo  be 
the  civilest  creature  in  the  world.  He  never  made  any  ini'- 
pertinent  show  of  his  valour,  and  then  he  had 
genius  for  the  world  in  every  other  kind.  I  had  letters  fr 
him  {here  1  felt  in  my  pockets)  thai  exactly  spoke  the  Cj 

o  character,  which  1  knew  perfectly  well ;  and  1  could  notfoi 
concluding,  that  1  lay  with  his  imperial  majesty  twice 
a  week  all  the  while  he  lodged  at  Deptford".  What  is  w 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  to  me  but  you  give 
occasion  of  coming  out  with  one  lie  or  other,  that  has  neither 
wit,  humour,  prospect  of  interest,  or  any  other  motive  that  I 
can  think  of  in  nature.  The  other  day,  when  one  was  commend- 
ing an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  what  occasion  in  the  world 
had  1  10  say,  '  Methinks  he  would  look  more  venerable  if  he 
were  rot  so  fair  a  man?'    I  remember  ihe  company  smiled. 

lo  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  since,  and  be  is  coal  black.     1  hHve 
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imimations  every  day  in  my  life  Ihat  nobody  believes  me,  yet  1 
am  never  ihe  better,  1  was  saying  something  the  other  day  to 
an  old  friend  ai  Will's  coffee-house,  and  he  made  me  no  manner 
of  answer  ;  but  (old  me  that  an  acquaintance  of  Tully  the  orator 
having  two  or  three  times  together  said  to  him,  without  receiv- 
ing any  answer,  'that  upon  his  honour  he  was  but  thai  very 
month  forty  years  of  age,'  Tuliy  answered, '  Surely  you  think 
me  the  most  incredulous  man  in  the  world,  if  I  do  not  believe 
what  you  have  told  me  every  day  these  ten  years.'     The  mis- 

■  chief  of  it  is,  I  find  myself  wonderfully  inclined  to  have  been 
present  al  every  occurrence  that  is  spoken  of  before  me  ;  this 
hadledmeintomanyinconveniencres,  but  indeed  they  have  been 
the  fewer,  because  I  am  no  ill-natured  man,  and  never  speak 
things  to  any  man's  disadvantage.  I  never  directly  defame,  but 
I  do  what  is  as  bad  in  the  consequence,  for  1  have  often  made  a 
man  say  such  and  such  a  lively  expression,  who  was  bom  a  mere 
elder  brother.  When  one  has  said  in  my  hearing, '  such  a  one 
is  no  wiser  than  he  should  be,'  I  immediately  have  replied, '  Now 
'faith,  I  cannot  see  that ;  he  said  a  very  good  thing  to  my  lord 
surh-a-one,  upon  such  an  occasion,'  and  the  like.  Such  an 
honest  dolt  as  this  has  been  watched  in  every  expression  he 
uttered,  upon  my  recommendation  of  him,  and  consequently 
been  subject  to  the  more  ridicule.  I  once  endeavoured  to  cure 
myself  of  this  imperlioent  quality,  and  resolved  to  hold  my 
tongue  for  seven  days  together  ;  I  did  so  ;  but  then  I  hnd  10 
many  winks  and  unnecessary  distortions  of  my  face  upon  what 
any  body  else  said,  that  I  found  I  only  forbore  the  expression, 
and  that  I  still  lied  in  my  heart  to  every  man  I  met  with.  You 
are  to  know  one  thing  (which  1  believe  you  will  say  is  a  pity, 

I  considering  the  use  I  should  have  made  of  it),  I  never  travelled 
in  my  life  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  have  spoken  of 
any  foreign  country  with  more  familiarity  than  I  do  at  present, 
in  company  who  are  strangers  to  me.  1  have  cursed  the 
inns  in  Germany  ;  commended  the  freedom  of  conversation  in 
France  ;  and  though  1  was  never  out  of  this  dear  town,  and 
fifty  miles  about  it,  have  been  three  nights  together  dogged 
by  brevoes,  for  an  intrigue  with  a  cardinal's  mistress  at  Rome. 

■  It  were  endless  to  give  you  particulars  of  this  kind  ;  but  1 
can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  there  arc  about  twenty  or  thirty 
of  us  in  this  town — I  mean  by  this  town  the  cities  of  London 
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mkcd, 
among 


d  Westminster — I  aay  there  are  in  town  a  sui 
of  us  to  make  a  society  among  ourselves  :  and  since  wc  cannot 
be  believed  any  longer,  1  beg  of  you  lo  print  this  my  leiier,  that 
we  may  meet  together,  and  be  under  such  regulation  as  there 
may  be  no  occasion  for  belief  or  confidence  among  us.  If  you 
Ihink  fit,  we  might  be  called  'the  historians",'  for  Mar  is  become 
a  very  harsh  word.  And  that  a  member  of  the  society  may  not 
hereafter  be  ill  received  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  desire  you 
would  explain  a  little  ihii  sort  of  men,  and  not  let  us  historians 
I  the  imaginations  of  ordinary  people, 
n  liars,  makebates  ".  impostors  and  incendiaries, 
n  herein,  you  arc  to  know  than  an  histotii 
is  only  a  person  of  so  pregnant  a  fancy,  that 
cannot  be  contented  with  ordinary  occurrences.  1  know  a 
of  quality  of  our  order,  who  is  of  the  wrong  side  of  forty-thre^ 
and  has  been  of  that  age,  according  to  Tully's  jest,  for 
years  since,  whose  vein  is  upon  the  romantic.  Give  him  the 
least  occasion,  and  he  will  tell  you  something  so  very  particular 
that  happened  in  such  a  year,  and  in  such  Ciimpany,  where  by 

3o  the  bye  was  present  such  a  one,  who  was  afterward  tnade  such 
athing.  Out  of  alt  these  circumstances,  in  the  best  language  in 
the  world,  he  will  join  together  with  such  probable  incidents  an 
account  that  shows  a  person  of  the  deepest  penetration, 
honestest  mind,  and  withal  something  so  humble  whi 
speaks  of  himself,  that  you  would  admire.  Dear  Sir 
should  this  be  lying?  there  is  nothing  so  instructive.  He  has 
withal  the  graves!  aspect — something  so  very  venerable  and 
great !  Another  of  these  historians  is  a  young  man  whom  we 
would  take  in,  though  he  extremely  wants  parts  ;  as  people  send 

JO  children  (before  they  can  learn  anything}  lo  school,  lo  keep  them 
out  of  harm's  way.  He  tells  things  which  have  nothing  at  all 
in  them,  and  can  neither  please  nor  displease,  but  merely  take 
up  your  time  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  no  manner  of  delight 
but  he  is  good-natured,  and  does  it  because  he  loves  to  b 
ing  something  to  you,  and  entertain  you. 

'  I  could  name  you  a  soldier  that  hath  done  very  great  ■ 
without  sl.nughter  ;  he  is  prodigiously  dull  and  slow  of 
but  what  he  can  say  is   for  ever  false,  so  that 
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10     '  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more,  who  is  a  lover 
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the  most  oiflicted  creature  in  the  world  lest  what  happened 
between  biiii  and  a  great  beauly  should  ever  be  known.  Yet 
Hgain  he  comfnris  himself,  'Hang  the  jade  her  woman.  If 
money  can  keep  the  slut  trusty,  1  will  do  it,  though  I  mongage 
eiery  acre  ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra  for  that  ;  All  for  Love  and 

'   the  World  well  Lost ".' 

'Then,  Sir,  there  is  my  little  merchant, honest  Indigoofihe 
'Change,  there  is  my  man  for  loss  and  gain  ;  there  is  tare  and 
tret,  there  is  lying  all  round  the  globe  ;  he  has  such  a  prodigious 

D  inielligence,  he  knows  all  the  French  are  doing,  or  what  we 
intend  or  ought  to  intend,  and  has  it  from  such  hands.  But 
alas,  whither  am  I  running!  white  1  complain,  while  1  re- 
monstrate to  you,  even  all  this  is  a  lie,  and  there  is  not  one 
such  person  of  quality,  lover,  soldier,  or  merchant,  as  I  have 
m  described  in  the  whole  world,  thai  I  know  of.     But  1  will 

'    catch  myself  once  in  my  lif^  and  in  spite  of  nature  speak  one 
truth,  to  wit,  that  I  am, 

'Your  humble  servant,' 4 C 


Spectator,  No.  130.] 
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No.  97.     On  the  Dhmle,  and  Ike  ModoTi  Youth. 


i.  168. 

'Mr.  Spectator, 
'You  have  in  some  of  your  discourses  described  most  sorts  of 

0  women  in  their  distinct  and  proper  classes,  as  the  ape.  the 
coquette,  and  many  others  ;  but  1  think  you  have  never  yet 
said  any  thing  of  a  devotee.  A  devotee  is  one  of  those  who 
disparage  religion  by  their  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  intro- 
duction of  the  mention  of  virtue  on  all  occasions.  She  pro- 
fesses she  is  what  nobody  ought  to  doubt  she  is  ;  and  betrays 
the   labour   she   is  put  to,  lo  be  what  she  ought  to  be   with 

1  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  She  lives  in  the  world,  and  denies 
herself  none  of  the  diversions  of  it,  with  a  constant  declaration 

I  how  insipid  all  things  m  it  are  to  her.    She  is  never  herself  but 
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at  church ;  ihere  she  displays  her  virtue,  and  is  so  fervent  in 
her  devotions,  that  I  have  frequently  seen  her  pray  herself  out 
of  breath.  While  other  young  ladies  in  the  house  are  dancing. 
or  playing  at  questions  and  commands  ",  she  reads  aloud  in  her 
closet.  She  says,  all  love  is  ridiculous,  except  it  be  celestial ; 
but  she  speaks  of  the  passion  of  one  mortal  to  another  with  loo 
much  bitterness  for  one  that  had  no  jealousy  mixed  with  her 
contempt  of  it.  If  at  any  time  she  sees  a  man  ivarm  in  his 
addresses  to  his  mblress,  she  will  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven, 

ro  and  cry.  "What  nonsense  is  that  fool  talking!  Will  the  bell 
never  ring  for  prayers .'"'  We  have  on  eminent  lady  of  this 
stamp  in  our  country,  who  pretends  to  amusements  very  much 
above  the  rest  of  her  sex.  She  never  carries  a  white  shockdog 
with  bells  under  her  arm,  nor  a  squirrel  or  dormouse  in  her 
pocket,  hut  always  an  abridged  piece  of  morality,  to  steal  out 
when  she  is  sure  ot  being  observed.  When  she  went  to  the 
famous  as5-race  (which  1  must  confess  was  but  an  odd  diversion 
10  be  encouraged  by  people  of  rank  and  d^re),  it  was  not,  like 
other  ladies,  to  hear  those  poor  animals  bray,  nor  to  see  fellows 

JO  run  naked,  or  to  hear  country  'squires  in  bob-wigs  and  while 
girdles  make  love  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  and  cry,  "  Madam, 
this  is  dainty  weather."  Thus  she  describes  the  diversion; 
for  she  went  only  to  pray  heartily  that  nohody  might  be  hurt  in 
the  crowd,  and  to  see  ifthe  poor  fellow's  face,  which  was  distorted 
with  grinning,  might  any  way  be  brought  to  itself  ag^n.  She 
never  chats  over  her  lea,  but  covers  her  face,  and  is  supposed 
in  an  ejaculation  before  she  tastes  a  sup.  This  ostentatious 
behaviour  is  such  an  otfence  to  true  sanctity,  that  it  disparages 
it,  and  makes  virtue  not  only  unamiable,  but  also  ridiculous. 

;o  The  sacred  writings  are  full  of  reflections  which  nbhor  this  kind 
of  conduct ;  and  a  devotee  is  so  far  frum  promoting  goodness, 
that  she  deters  others  by  her  example.  Folly  and  vanity  in  one 
of  these  ladies  is  like  vice  in  a  clergyman  ;  it  does  not  only 
debase  him,  but  makes  the  inconsiderate  part  of  the  wodd 
think  the  worse  of  religion. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 
'  noTSPtJR.' 
'  Mr.  Spectator, 
'Xenophon",  in  his  short  account  of  the  Spartan 

40  wealth,  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  their  young  men  i; 
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Streets,  says,  "There  was  so  much  modesty  in  iheir  looks,  thai 
you  might  &s  soon  have  lurned  the  eyes  or  a  marble  statue 
upon  you  as  theirs  ;  and  that  in  all  Iheir  behaviour  they  were 
more  modest  than  a  bride  when  put  to  bed  upon  her  wedding- 
nighi."  This  virtue,  which  is  always  sub-joined  lo  magnanimity, 
had  such  an  influence  upon  their  courage,  that  In  battle  an 
enemy  could  not  look  them  in  the  face,  and  tbey  durst  not  but 
die  (or  their  country. 

'  Whenever  I  walk  into  the  streets  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  countenances  of  all  the  young  fellows  that  pass 
by  me  make  me  wish  myself  in  Sparta;  1  meet  with  such 
blustering  airs,  big  looks,  and  bold  fronts,  that,  to  a  supertidal 
observer,  would  bespeak  a  courage  above  those  Grecians.  I 
am  arrived  to  that  perfection  in  speculation,  that  I  understand 
Ihe  language  of  the  eyes,  which  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to 
me  had  I  not  corrected  ihe  lesiiness  of  old  age  by  philosophy. 
There  is  scarce  a  man  in  a  red  coat,  who  does  not  tell  me,  with 
a  full  stare,  be  is  a  bold  man  :  I  see  several  swear  inwardly  at 
me,  without  any  olTcnce  of  mine,  but  the  oddness  of  my  person  : 
1 1  meet  contempt  in  every  street,  expressed  in  different  manners 
by  the  scornful  look,  ihc  elevated  eyebrow,  and  the  snelling 
nostrils  of  the  proud  and  prosperous.  The  'prentice  speaks  bis 
disrespect  by  an  extended  6nger,  and  the  porter  by  stealing  out 
his  tongue-  If  a  country  gentleman  appears  a  little  curious  in 
observing  the  edifices,  signs,  clocks,  coaches,  and  dials,  it  Is  not 
to  be  imagined  how  the  polite  rabble  of  this  town,  who  are 
acquainted  with  these  objects,  ridicule  his  rusticity.  I  have 
known  a  fellow  with  a  burden  on  his  head  steal  a  hand  down 
from  his  load,  and  slily  twirl  the  cock  of  a  'squire's  hat  behind 
JO  him  :  while  the  offended  person  is  swearing,  or  out  of  counte- 
nance, all  the  wag-wits  in  the  highway  arc  grinning  in  applause 
of  the  ingenious  rogue  that  gave  him  the  tip,  and  tbe  folly  of 
him  who  had  not  eyes  all  round  his  head  to  prevent  receiving 
it.  These  things  arise  from  a  general  affectation  of  smartness, 
wit,  and  courage.  Wycherley"  somewhere  rallies  the  preten- 
sions this  way,  by  making  a  fellow  say,  "Red  breeches  are  a 
certain  sign  of  valour  ;"  and  Otway"  makes  a  man,  to  boast 
his  agility,  trip  up  a  beggar  on  crutches.  From  such  hints  I  beg 
a  speculation  on  this  subject :  in  the  mean  time  1  shall  do  all 
in  the  power  of  a  weak  old  fellow  in  my  own  defence  ;  fur  as 
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Diogenes,  being  in  quest  of  an  honest  man,  sought  for  i 
when  it  was  broad  day-light  with  a  lantern  and  candle,  so  T 
intend  (or  the  future  to  wait  the  streets  with  a  dark  lantem. 
which  has  a  convex  crystal  in  it ;  and  if  any  man  stares  at  me, 
I  give  fair  warning  that  I  will  direa  the  light  full  into  1 
Thus,  despairing  to  find  men  modest,  I  hope  by  this  n 
evade  their  impudence. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

'SOPHRUSUWIUS.' 
spectator.  No.  354.]  [April  16,  VJ^ 


Ko.  98.     On   Promise   Breakers;    Character  of  Jack   SiM 
Will  Trap  and  Jack  Stint. 

Fixditis  hoc  aliquid  qoaadoque  andebil. — Jirv.  Sat.  ii 

o  The  first  steps  towards  ill  are  very  carefully  to  be  avoided, 
for  men  insensibly  go  on  when  they  are  once  entered,  and  do 
not  keep  up  a  lively  abhorrence  of  the  least  unworthiness. 
There  is  a  certain  frivolous  falsehood  that  people  indulge  them- 
selves in,  which  ought  to  be  bad  in  greater  detestation  than  it 
commonly  meets  with.  What  I  mean  is  a  neglect  of  promises 
made  on  small  and  indifferent  occasions,  such  as  parties  of 
pleasure,  entertainments,  and  sometimes  meetings  out  of  curi- 
osity, in  men  of  like  faculties,  to  be  in  each  other's  company. 
There  are  many  causes  to  which  one  may  assign  this  light 

to  infidelity.  Jack  Sippet  never  keeps  the  hour  he  has  appointed 
to  come  to  a  friend's  to  dinner  ;  but  he  is  an  insignificant 
fellow,  who  does  it  out  of  vanity.  He  could  never,  he  knows, 
make  any  figure  in  company,  but  by  gii'ing  a  little  disturbance 
at  his  entry,  and  therefore  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks 
you  are  just  sealed.  He  takes  his  place  after  having  discom- 
posed every  body,  and  desires  there  may  be  no  ceremony  ; 
then  does  he  begin  to  call  himself  the  saddest  fellow,  in  dis- 
appointing so  many  places  as  he  W'as  invited  to  elsewhere.  It 
is  the   fop's  vanity  to  nitine   houses  of  better  cheer,  and   to 

;o  acquaint  you  that  he  cliosc  yours  out  of  ten  dinners  which  b« 
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■  was  obliged  lo  be  ax  that  day.  The  last  time  I  bad  the  fortune 
to  eat  with  him,  he  was  imagining  how  very  fat  he  should  have 
been,  had  he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  invited  to.  But  it  is 
impertinent  to  dwell  upon  the  manners  of  such  a  wretch  as 
obliges  all  whom  he  di^ppoinis,  though  his  circumstances  con- 
strain them  to  be  civil  to  him.  But  there  arc  those  that  every 
one  would  be  glad  to  see,  who  fall  into  the  same  detestable 
habit.  It  is  a  merciless  thing  that  any  one  can  be  at  ease,  and 
suppose  a  set  of  people,  who  have  a  kindness  for  him,  at  that 
10  moment  waiting  out  of  respect  to  hlin,  and  refusing  to  taste 
their  food  or  conversation  with  the  utmost  impatience,  One  of 
these  proraisers  sometimes  shall  make  his  excuses  for  not 
coming  at  all,  so  late  that  half  the  company  have  only  to 
lantent  that  they  have  neglected  mailers  of  moment  lo  meet 
bim  whom  tbey  find  a  tritler-    They  immediately  repent  of  the 

I  value  they  had  for  him  ;  and  such  treatment  repeated,  makes 
company  never  depiend  upon  his  promises  any  more ;  so  that 
he  often  coroi:^  at  the  middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is  secretly 
slighted  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  eats,  and  cursed  by  tlie 

10  servants,  whose  dinner  is  delayed  by  his  prolonging  their 
master's  entertainment.  It  is  wonderful  thai  men  guilty  this 
way  could  never  have  observed,  that  the  whihng  time,  the 
gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  lillle  before  dinner,  is  the 
most  awkwardly  passed  away  of  any  part  in  the  four-and- twenty 
hours.  If  they  did  think  at  all,  they  would  reflect  upon  their 
guilt,  in  lengthening  such  a  suspension  of  agreeable  life.  The 
constant  olTending  this  way  has  in  a  degree  an  effect  upon  the 
honesty  of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of  it,  as  common  swearing  is 
a  kind  of  habitual  perjury.     It  makes  the  soul  unattentive  to 

30  what  an  oath  is,  even  while  il  utters  it  at  the  lips.  Phocion 
beholding  a  wordy  orator,  while  he  was  making  a  magnificent 
speech  to  the  people,  full  of  vain  promises  ;  '  Metbinks,'  said 
he, '  I  am  now  fixing  my  eyes  upon  a  cypress  tree  \  it  has  all 
the  pomp  and  beauty  imaginable  in  its  branclLes,  leaves,  and 
height :  but,  alas !  it  bears  no  fruit.' 

Though  the  expectation  which  is  raised  by  impertinent 
promisers  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence,  even  after  failures, 
is  so  great,  that  they  subsist  by  still  promising  on.  I  have 
heretofore  discoursed  of  the  insignilicant  liar,  the  boaster,  and 

4«  the  castle 'builder,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill-designiog  men 
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(though  they  are  to  be  placed  among  the  frivolously  false  ones)^ 
bu(  persons  who  fall  into  thai  way  purely  to  reconimend  them- 
selves by  their  vivacities ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  let  heedless 
promiacrs,  though  in  the  most  ininule  circumstances,  pass  with 
so  slight  a  censure.  If  a  man  should  take  a  resolution  to  pay 
only  sums  above  a  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  contract  with 
different  people  debts  of  live  and  ten,  how  long  can  we  suppose 
he  will  keep  his  credit  t  This  man  will  as  long  support  his 
name  in  business,  as  he  will  in  conversation,  who 
ic  difficulty  makes  assignations  which  he  is  indifferent  whether 

I  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  because  I  have  been  sd^ 
unfortunate  as  to  be  a  very  great  criminal  myself.  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  and  all  other  my  friends  who  are  scrupulous  to 
promises  of  the  meanest  consideration  imaginable,  from  a  habit 
of  virtue  that  way,  have  often  upbraided  me  with  it.  1  take 
shame  upon  myself  for  this  crime,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
greatest  I  ever  comioitted  of  the  sort,  that  when  as  agreeable  a 
company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  ever  were  got  together, 

lo  and  I  forsooth,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  of  the  party  with  women  of 
merit,  like  a  booby  as  I  was,  mistook  the  time  of  meeting,  and 
came  the  night  following.  1  wish  every  fool  who  is  negligent 
in  this  kind  may  have  as  great  a  loss  as  I  had  in  this  ;  for  tiK 
same  company  will  never  meet  more,  but  are  dispersed  into 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am  left  under  the  compunction 
that  I  deserve,  in  so  many  different  places  to  be  called  a  trifler. 
This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for,  when  desirable 
people  are  fearful  of  appearing  precise  and  reserved  by  denials  ; 
but  they  will  find  the  apprehension  of  that  imputation  will 

JO  betray  them  into  a  childish  impotence  of  mind,  and  make  them 
promise  all  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of  them.  This  leads  such 
sofi  creatures  into  the  misfortune  of  seeming  to  return  overtures 
of  good-will  with  ingratitude.  The  first  steps  in  the  breach  of 
a  man's  integrity  are  much  more  important  than  men  are 
aware  of.  The  man  who  scruples  breaking  his  word  in  little 
things,  would  not  suffer  in  his  own  conscience  so  great  pain  for 
failures  of  consequence,  as  he  who  thinks  every  little  otTence 
against  truth  and  justice  a  disparagement.  We  should  not 
make  any  thing  we  ourselves  disapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  wk- 

40  would  be  sure  of  our  integrity. 
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I  remembei  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial  sorl,  thnugh  not  id 
relation  to  assi(;ii3 lions,  that  exposed  a.  man  to  a  very  uneasy 
adventure.  Will  Trap  and  Jack  Stint  were  chareiber -fellows  in 
the  Inner  Temple  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  one  night 
sat  in  the  pit  together  at  a  cometly,  where  they  both  observed 
and  liked  the  same  young  woman  in  the  boxes.  Their  kindness 
for  her  entered  both  hearts  deeper  than  they  imagined.  Stint 
had  a  good  faculty  at  writing  letters  of  love,  and  made  his 
address  privately  that  way;  while  Trap  proceeded  in  the 
ordinary  course,  by  money  and  her  waiting-maid.  The  lady 
gave  them  both  encouragement,  receiving  Trap  into  the  utmost 
favour,  and  answering  at  the  same  time  Stint's  letters,  and  giving 
him  appointments  at  third  places.  Trap  began  to  suspect  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  his  friend,  and  discovered  also  that 
Stint  opened  all  his  letters  which  came  to  their  common  lodg- 
ings, in  order  lo  form  his  own  assignations.  After  much 
anxiety  and  restlessness.  Trap  came  to  a  resolution,  whidi  he 
thought  would  break  off  their  commerce  with  one  another 
without  any  hazardous  explanation.  He  therefore  writ  a  letter 
in  a  feigned  band  to  Mr.  Trap  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
Stint,  according  to  custom,  seized  and  opened  it,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  the  inside  directed  to  himself,  when  with 

reat  perturbation  of  spirit  he  read  as  follows  :— 
*Mr.  Stint, 
'You  have  gained  a  slight  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of 
doing  a  very  heinous  crime.  At  the  price  of  a  faithful  friend 
you  have  obtained  an  inconstant  mistress.  I  rejoice  in  this 
expedient  I  have  thought  of  lo  break  my  mind  to  you,  and  tell 
lU  you  are  a  base  fellow,  by  a  means  which  does  not  expose 
to  the  affront  except  you  deserve  iL  1  know,  Sir,  as 
liual  aa  you  are,  you  have  still  shame  enough  to  avenge 
lurself  agaiosl  the  hardiness  of  any  one  that  should  publicly 
(ell  you  of  it,  I,  therefore,  who  had  received  so  many  secret 
buns  from  you,  shall  take  satisfaction  with  safety  to  myself.  1 
call  you  base,  and  you  must  bear  it,  or  acknowledge  it ;  I 
triumph  over  you  that  you  cannot  come  at  me  ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  dishonourable  to  come  in  armour  to  assault  bitn,  ivho  was  in 
ambuscade  when  he  wounded  me. 
'What  need  more  be  said  lo  convince  you  of  being  guilty  of 
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the  basest  practice  imaginable,  than  that  it  is  such  as  has  a 
you  liable  to  be  treated  3.fler  this  manner,  while  you  yourself 
cannot  in  your  own  conscience  but  allow  the  justice  of  ibe 
upbraidiags  of 

'Your  injured  Friend, 

'  Ralph  trap." 
spectator.  No.  448,]  [August  4,  l/rj] 


Ho.  99.     On  the  Character  of  FideliSj  Letter /rem 
Rusty. 

Titd  scriptui,  mitroDB,  libellm. — Mart.  iii.  6S, 

When  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the  public,  I  cannot  but 
observe,  that  part  of  the  species,  of  which  I  profess  myself  a 
friend  and  guardian,  is  sometimes  treated  with  severity  ;  that  is, 

10  there  are  in  my  writings  many  descriptions  given  of  ill  persons, 
and  not  yet  any  direct  encomium  made  on  those  who  are  good. 
When  I  was  convinced  of  this  error,  I  could  not  but  immediately 
call  to  mind  several  of  the  fair  sex  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
characters  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  writings 
which  will  long  outlive  mine.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  reason 
why  I  should  not  give  them  their  place  in  my  diurnal  as  long  as 
it  will  last.  For  the  service  therefore  of  my  female  readers,  1 
shall  single  out  some  characters  of  maids,  wives,  and  widows, 
which  deserve  the  imitation  of  the  sex.     She  who   shall   lead 

30  this  small  illustrious  number  of  heroines  shall  be  the  amiable 

Before  1  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her  character,  it  is 
necessary  to  preface,  that  she  is  the  only  child  of  a  decrepit 
father,  whose  life  is  bound  up  in  hers.  This  gentleman  has 
used  Fidelia  from  her  cradle  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable, 
and  has  viewed  her  jp'owing  perfecuons  with  the  p.irtiality  of  a 
parent,  that  soon  thought  her  accomplished  above  the  cltildreo 
of  all  other  men,  but  never  thought  she  was  come  to  the  utmost 
improvement  of  which  she  herself  was  capable.  This  fondness 
30  has  had  very  happy  effects  upon  his  own  happiness ;  for  slie 
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reads,  she  dances,  she  sings,  uses  her  spinet  and  lule  to  the 
utmost  perfection  ;  and  the  lady's  use  of  all  these  excellences  is 
to  divert  the  old  man  in  his  easy  chair,  when  he  is  out  of  the 
pangs  of  a  chronical  distemper.  Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  age  ;  but  the  application  of  many  lovers,  her 
vigorous  time  of  hfe,  her  quick  sense  of  all  that  is  truly  gallant 
and  elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  are  not  able 
10  draw  herfrom  the  side  of  her  good  old  father.  Certain  it  is, 
that  tliere  is  no  kind  of  aifection  so  pure  and  angelic  as  that 
of  a  father  to  a  daughter.  He  beholds  her  both  with  and  with- 
out regard  to  her  sen.  In  love  to  our  wives  there  is  desire,  lo 
our  sons  there  is  arabHiion  ;  but  in  that  to  our  daughters  there 
is  something  which  there  are  no  words  to  express.  Her  life  is 
designed  wholly  domestic,  and  she  is  so  ready  a  friend  and 
companion,  that  every  thing  that  passes  about  a  man  is  ac- 
companied with  the  idea  of  her  presence.  Her  sex  alio  is 
naturally  so  much  exposed  to  hazard,  both  as  to  fortune  and  in- 
nocence, that  there  is  perhaps  a  new  cause  of  fondness  arising 
from  that  consideration  also.  None  but  fathers  can  have  a 
true  sense  of  these  sort  of  pleasures  and  sensations ;  but  my 
familiarity  with  the  father  of  Fidelia  makes  me  let  drop  the 
words  which  1  have  heard  him  speak,  and  observe  upon  bis 
tenderness  towards  her. 

Fidelia,  on  her  part,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  as  accomplished 
as  she  is,  with  all  her  beauty,  wit,  air,  and  mien,  employs 
her  whole  time  in  care  and  attendance  upon  her  father.  How 
have  I  been  charmed  to  see  one  of  tlie  most  beauteous  women 
the  age  has  produced,  on  her  knees,  helping  on  an  old  man's 
slipper  I  Her  lilial  regard  to  him  is  what  she  makes  her 
30  diversion,  her  business,  and  her  glory.  When  she  was  asked 
|jy  a  friend  of  her  deceased  mother,  to  admit  of  the  coutt- 
ship  of  her  son,  she  answered,  that  she  had  a  great  respect 
and  gtatitude  to  her  for  the  overture  in  behalf  of  one  so  near 
to  her,  but  that  during  her  father's  life  she  would  admit  into 
her  heajt  no  value  for  any  thing  that  should  interfere  with 
her  endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as  happy  and  easy 
as  could  be  expected  in  his  circumstances.  The  lady  ad- 
monished her  of  the  prime  of  life  with  a  smile  :  which  Fidelia 
answered  with  a  frankness  that  always  attends  unfeigned 
virtue:  'It  is  true,  Madam,  there  are  to  be  sure  very  great 
T  a 
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satisfactioas  to  be  expected  in  the  commerce  of  a  man  of 
honour,  wham  one  lenderly  loves ;  but  I  find  so  much  satis- 
faction in  the  reflection  how  much  I  mitigate  a  gi>od  man's 
pains,  whose  welfare  depends  upon  jny  assiduity  about  him, 
that  I  willingly  exclude  the  loose  gralilications  of  passion  for 
the  solid  reflections  of  duty.  I  know  not  whether  any  man's 
wife  would  be  allowed,  and  (what  I  still  more  fear)  I  know 
not  whether  I,  a  wife,  should  be  willing  to  be  as  officious  as 
I  am  at  present  about  my  parent.'  The  happy  father  has 
lo  her  declaration  that  she  will  not  marry  during  his  life,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  resolution  not  uneasy  to  her. 
Were  one  to  paint  filial  aflection  in  its  utmost  beauty,  he 
could  not  have  a  more  lively  idea  of  it  than  in  beholding 
Fidelia  serving  her   father  at  his  hours  of  rising,  meals,  and 

When  the  general  crowd  of  female  youth  are  consulting  their 
glasses,  preparing  for  balls,  assemblies,  or  plays  ;  for  a  young 
lady  who  could  be  regarded  among  the  foremost  in  those  places, 
cither  for  her  person,  wit,  fortune,  or  conversation,  and  yet  con- 

JO  temn  all  these  entertainments,  to  sweeten  the  heavy  hours  of  a 
decrepid  parent,  is  a  resignation  truly  heroic  Fidefia  perfonns 
the  duty  of  a  nurse  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  bride  ;  nor  docs  she 
neglect  her  person,  because  of  her  attendance  on  him,  when  he 
is  too  ill  to  receive  company,  to  whom  she  may  make  an  ap- 
pearance. 

Fidelia,  who  gives  hiua  up  her  youth,  does  not  think  it  any 
great  sacrifice  to  add  to  it  the  spoiling  of  her  dress.  Her  care 
and  exactness  in  her  habit  convince  her  father  of  tlfe  alacrity  of 
her  mind  ;  and  she  has  of  all  women  the  best  foundation  for 

JO  affecting  the  praise  of  a  seeming  negligence.  What  adds  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  good  old  man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  merit 
and  fortune  cannot  be  overlooked  by  epistolary  loi'crs,  reads 
over  the  accounts  of  her  conquests,  plays  on  her  spinet  the 
gayest  airs  (and,  while  she  b  doing  so,  you  would  think  her 
formed  only  for  gallantr)-j  to  intimate  to  him  the  pleasures  she 
despises  for  his  sake. 

Those  who  think  themselves  the  patterns  of  good-breeding 
and  gallantry  would  be  astonished  to  bear  that,  in  those  inter- 
vals when  the  old  gentleman  is  at  ease,  and  can  bear  company, 

40  there  are  at  his  house,  in  the  most  regular  order,  assemblies  of 
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people  of  the  highest  merit ;  where  there  is  conversation  with- 
out mention  of  the  feults  of  the  absent,  benevolence  between 
men  and  women  without  passion,  and  the  highest  subjects  of 
morality  treated  of  as  natural  and  accidental  discourse  ;  all 
which  is  owing  to  the  genius  of  Fidelia,  who  at  once  makes  her 
father's  way  to  another  world  easy,  and  herself  capable  of 
being  an  honour  to  bis  name  in  this. 

'Mr.  Spectator, 
'  I  was  the  other  day  at  the  Bear-garden,  in  hopes  to  have 
seen  yoni  short  face ;  but  not  being  so  fortunate,  1  must  tetl 
you  by  way  of  letter,  that  there  is  a  mystery  among  the  gladia- 

which  has  escaped  your  spectatorial  penetration.  For,  being 
in  a  box  at  an  alehouse  near  that  renowned  seat  of  honour  above 
mentioned,  I  overheard  two  masters  of  the  science  agreeing  to 
quarrel  on  the  next  opportunity.  This  was  to  happen  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  set  of  the  fraternity  of  basket-hilts,  who  were  to  meet 
that  evening.  When  this  was  settled,  one  asked  the  other, 
'  Will  you  give  cuts  or  receive  ? '  The  other  answered, "  Re- 
ceive." It  was  replied,  'Are  you  a  passionate  manf  'No, 
provided  you  cut  no  more,  nor  no  deeper  than  we  agree.'  1 
thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  this,  that  the  people 
may  not  pay  their  money  for  fighting,  and  be  cheated. 
humble  Servant, 

'Scabbard  Rdsty,' 
[August  5,  1713. 


spectator.  No.  449.] 


^  5.     TALES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

Wo.  100.     The  Story  of  Valentine  and  Unnion, 

The  nature  of  my  miscellaneous  work  is  such,  thai  I  shall 
■Iways  take  the  liberty  to  tell  for  news,  such  things  (let  them 
have  happened  never  so  much  before  the  time  of  writingl  as 
have  escaped  public  notice,  or  have  been  misrepresented  to  the 
world;  provided  that  I  am  still  within  rules,  and  trespass  not 
JO  as  a  Tatler,  any  farther  than  in  an  incorrectness  of  style,  and 
writing  in  an  air  of  common  speech.    Thus,  if  any  thing  that  is 
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said,  evenofold  AnchisesoriEneas,  be  set  by  me  in  a  different 
light  than  tias  hitherto  been  hit  upon,  in  order  to  Inspire  ilie 
love  and  admiration  of  worthy  actions,  you  will,  genile  reader,  I 
hope,  accept  of  it  for  intelligence  you  had  not  before.  But  I  am 
going  upon  a  narrative,  the  matter  of  which,  1  know  to  be  true : 
it  is  not  only  doing  justice  to  the  deceased  merit  of  such  persons 
as,  had  tliey  lived,  would  nol  have  had  it  in  iheir  power  to 
thank  me,  but  also  an  instance  of  the  greatness  of  spirit  in  the 
lowest  of  her  majesty's  subjects.    Take  is  as  follows  : 

;o  At  the  siege  of  Namur  by  the  allies,  there  were  in  the  ranks 
of  the  company  commanded  by  captain  Pinccnt,  in  colonel 
Frederick  Hamilton's  regiment,  one  Unnion,  a  corporal,  and 
one  Valentine,  a  private  sentinel  ;  there  happened  between 
these  two  men  a  dispute  about  a  matter  of  love,  which,  upon 
some  aggravations,  grew  to  an  irreeoncil cable  hatred.  Unnion, 
being  the  ofKcer  of  Valentine,  took  all  opportunities  even  to 
strike  his  rival,  and  profess  the  spite  and  revenge  which  moved 
him  to  it.  The  sentinel  bore  it  without  resistance ;  but  fre- 
quendy  said,  he  would  die  to  be  revenged  of  that  tyrant.   They 

20  had  spent  whole  months  thus,  one  injuring,  the  other  com- 
plaining ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  rage  Iow£trds  each  other, 
they  were  commanded  upon  the  attack  of  the  castle,  where 
the  corporal  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  fell ;  the  French 
pressing  on,  and  he  expiecting  to  be  trampled  to  death,  called 
out  to  his  enemy,  'Ah,  Valentine!  can  you  leave  me  here?' 
Valentine  immediately  ran  back,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
fire  of  the  French,  took  the  corporal  upon  his  back,  and 
brought  him  through  all  that  danger,  as  far  as  the  abbey  of 
Salsine,  where  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  head  :  his  body  fell 

30  under  his  enemy  whom  he  was  carrying  off.  Unnion  im- 
mediately forgot  his  wound,  rose  up,  tearing  his  hair,  and  then 
threw  himself  upon  the  bleeding  carcass,  crying, 'Ah,  Valentine! 
was  it  for  me,  who  have  so  barbarously  used  thee,  that  thou 
hast  died?  I  will  not  live  after  ihce,"  He  was  not,  by  any 
means,  to  be  forced  from  the  body,  but  was  removed  with  it 
bleeding  in  his  arms,  and  attended  with  tears  by  all  their 
comrades  who  knew  their  enmity.  When  he  was  brought  to 
a  tent,  his  wounds  were  dressed  by  force  ;  but  the  next  day, 
still  calling  upon  Valentine,  and  lamenting  his  cruelties  to  him, 

40  he  died  in  the  pangs  of  remorse  and  despair. 
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It  may  be  a  question  among  men  or  noble  senliments, 
whether  of  these  unforiunaie  persons  had  Uie  greater  soul ; 
he  that  was  so  generous  as  to  venture  his  life  for  his  enemy,  or 
be  who  could  not  survive  the  man  that  died,  in  laying  upon 
bim  such  an  obligation? 

When  we  sec  spirits  like  these  in  a  people,  to  what  heights 
may  wc  not  suppose  their  glory  may  rise  ?  but  (as  it  is  ex- 
cellently observed  by  Sallust)  it  is  not  only  to  the  general 
bent  of  a  nation  that  great  revolutions  are  owing,  but  to  the 

10  extraordinary  genios"  that  lead  ihem.  On  which  occasion,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Roman  greatness  was  neither  to  be 
attributed  to  their  superior  policy,  for  in  that  the  Carthaginians 
excelled  ;  nor  to  their  valour,  for  in  that  the  French  were 
preferable  ;  but  to  particular  men,  who  were  born  for  the  good 
of  tlieir  country,  and  formed  for  great  attempts.  This  he  says, 
to  introduce  the  characters  of  C^sar  and  Cato.  It  would  be 
entering  into  too  weighty  a  discourse  for  this  place,  if  1  at- 
tempted to  shew,  that  our  nation  has  produced  as  great  and 
able  men  for  public  affairs  as  any  other.     But,  I  believe,  the 

ae  reader  outruns  me,  and  fixes  his  ima}(ination  upon  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  It  is,  methinks,  a  pleasing  reflection,  to 
consider  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  fortune  of  this 
illustrious  man,  who,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  has  parsed 
through  all  the  gradations  of  human  life,  until  he  has  ascended 
10  the  character  of  a  prince,  and  become  the  scourge  of  a  tyrant, 
who  sat  on  one  of  the  greatest  thrones  of  Europe,  before  the 
man  who  was  to  have  the  greatest  part  in  his  downfall,  had 
made  one  step  into  tile  world.  But  such  elevations  arc  the 
natural  consequences  of  an  exact  prudence,  a  calm  courage,  a 

30  well-governed  temper,  a  patient  ambition,  and  an  affable 
behaviour.  These  arts,  as  they  were  the  steps  to  his  greatness, 
so  they  are  the  pillars  of  it  now  it  is  raised.  To  this,  her 
glorious  son,  Great  Britain  is  indebted  for  the  happy  conduct 
of  her  arms,  in  whom  she  can  boast,  that  she  has  produced  a 
man  formed  by  nature  to  lead  a  nation  of  heioes. 


.    Taller,  No.  5.] 


[April  ao,  1709. 
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After  llie  mind  has  been  employed  on  contemplatio 
able  to  its  greatness,  it  is  unnatural  to  run  into  sudden  mirth  or 
levity ;  but  we  must  let  the  soul  subside,  as  it  rose,  by  proper  de- 
grees. My  late  considerations  of  the  ancient  heroes  impressed 
a  certain  gravity  upon  my  midd,  which  is  much  above  the 
little  gratification  received  from  starts  of  humour  and  fancy,  and 
threw  roc  into  a  pleasing  sadness.  In  this  state  of  thought  I 
have  been  looking  at  the  fire,  and  in  a  pensive  manner  reflecting 
upon  the  great  misfortunes  and  calamities  incident  lo  human 
ine  that  touch  so  sensibiyasthose 
cntly  love,  and  meet  with  fatal  in- 
when  they  least  expect  it.  The 
uid  the  affection  of  parents  to  their 
;  but  the  affection  between 
n  and  choice,  which  has 


o  life  ;  among  which  there  ai 
which  befall  persons  who  emi 
tcrruptions  nf  their  happines 
piety  of  children  to  parents,  i 
children,  are  the  effects  of  ii 
lovers  and  friends  is  founded  o 

always  made  me  think  the  sorrows  of  the  latter  much 
be  pitied  than  those  of  the  former.  The  contemplation  of  dis- 
tresses of  this  sort  softens  the  mind  of  man,  and  makes  the 
heart  better.      It   extinguishes  the  seeds   of  envy   and   ill-will 

a  towards  mankind,  corrects  the  pride  of  prosperity,  and 
down  all  that  fierceness  and  insolence  which  are  apt  to  gi 
the  minds  of  the  daring  and  fortunate. 

For  this  rea.sDn  the  wise  Athenians,  in  their  theatrical  per> ' 
formances,  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  greatest  afflic- 
tions which  could  befall  human  life,  and  insensibly  polished  their 
tempers  by  such  representations.  Among  the  modems,  indeed, 
there  has  arisen  a  chimerical  method  of  disposing  the  fortune 
of  the  persons  represented,  according  lo  what  they  call  poetical 
justice;  and  letting  none  be  unhappy  but  those  who  deserve 

a  it.  In  such  cases,  an  intelligent  spectator,  if  he  is  concerned, 
knows  he  ought  not  to  be  so  ;  and  can  learn  nothing  from  such 
a  tenderness,  but  that  he  is  a  weak  creature,  whose  passions 
'cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  his  understanding.    It  is  very 


U-will 
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naiural,  when  one  is  got  into  such  a  way  of  thinking,  tn  recollect 
those  examples  of  sorrow  which  have  made  Ihe  strongest  im- 
pression upon  our  imaginations.  An  instance  or  two  of  such 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  communicate. 

A  young  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and  honourable 
houses  in  Cornwall  hart,  from  their  childhood,  entertained  for 
each  other  a  generous  and  noble  passion,  which  had  been  long 
opposed  by  their  friends,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  Ihcir 
fortunes  ;  but  their  constancy  to  each  other,  and  obedience  to 
those  OD  whom  they  depended,  wrought  so  much  upon  ihcir 
relations,  that  tliese  celebrated  lovers  were  ai  length  joined  in 
maniage.  Soon  after  their  nuptials,  the  bridegroom  was  obliged 
to  go  into  a  foreign  country,  to  take  care  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune, which  was  left  him  by  a  relation,  and  came  very  oppor- 
tunely to  improve  their  moderate  circumstances.  They  received 
the  congratulations  of  all  ihe  country  on  this  occasion  ;  and  I 
icmembct  it  was  a  common  sentence  In  every  one's  mouth, '  You 
see  bow  faithful  love  is  rewarded.* 

He  took  this  agreeable  voyage,  and  sent  home  every  post 
fresh  accounts  of  his  success  in  his  alTairs  abroad  ;  but  at  last, 
though  he  designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamenieil,  in 
his  letters,  that  '  business  would  detain  him  some  time  bnger 
from  home,'  because  lu:  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an 
unexpected  arrival. 

The  young  lady,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  walked  every 
evening  on  the  sea-shore,  near  which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar 
friend,  her  husband's  kinswoman  ;  and  diverted  herself  with 
what  objects  they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses  of  the  future 
methods  of  life,  in  the  happy  change  of  their  circumstances. 
They  stood  one  evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tran- 
quillity, observing  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  calm  face  of  the 
deep,  and  the  silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  gently  roiled 
towards  them,  and  broke  at  their  feci ;  when  at  a  distance  her 
kinswoman  saw  something  float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied 

was  a  chest ;  and  with  a  smile  told  her,  '  she  saw  it  first,  and 
if  it  came  ashore  full  of  jewels,  she  had  arighttoit.'   They  both 

filled  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the 
subject  of  the  wreck,  the  cousin  still  asserting  her  right ;  but 

promising,  '  if  it  was  a  prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for 

of  which  she  was  then  big,  provided  she  might  be  god- 
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mother.'  Tbeir  minh  soon  abated,  when  they  obserred,  upon 
ihe  nearer  approach,  that  it  was  a  humati  body.  The  young 
lady,  who  had  a  heart  naturally  filled  with  pity  and  compassion, 
made  many  melancholy  reflections  on  the  occasion.  '  Who 
knows,'  said  she,  '  but  this  man  may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir 
of  a  wealthy  house  ;  the  darling  of  indulgent  parents,  who  are 
now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and  pleasing  themselves  with  the 
thoughts  of  offering  him  a  bride  they  have  got  ready  for  him  ? 
or,  may  he  not  be  the  master  of  a  family  that  wholly  depended 

o  upon  his  life  ?  There  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  half  a.  doien 
fatherless  children,  and  a  tender  wife,  now  exposed  to  poverty 
by  his  death.  What  pleasure  might  he  have  promised  himself 
in  the  different  welcome  he  was  to  have  from  her  and  them ! 
But  let  us  go  away ;  it  is  a  dreadful  sight !  The  best  office  we 
can  do,  is  to  take  care  that  the  poor  man,  whoever  he  is,  may  be 
decently  buried.'  She  turned  away,  when  a  wave  thiew  the 
carcass  on  the  shore.  The  kinswoman  immediately  shrieked 
out, '  Oh  my  cousin  ! '  and  fell  upon  the  ground.  The  unhappy 
wife  went  to  help  her  friend,  when  she  saw  her  own  husband  at 

ici  her  feet,  and  dropped  in  a  swoon  upon  the  body.  An  old 
woman,  who  had  been  the  gentleman's  nurse,  came  out  about 
this  lime  to  call  the  ladies  in  to  supper,  and  found  her  child,  as 
she  always  called  him,  dead  on  the  shore,  her  mistress  and 
kinswoman  both  lying  dead  by  him.  Her  loud  lamentations, 
and  calling  her  young  master  to  life,  soon  awaked  the  friend 
from  her  trance  ;  but  the  wife  was  gone  for  ever. 

When  the  family  and  neighbourhood  got  together  round  the 
bodies,  no  one  asked  any  question,  but  the  objects  before  them 
told  the  stor>'. 

|o  Incidents  of  tliis  nature  are  the  more  moving  when  thej-  are 
drawn  by  persons  concerned  in  the  catastrophe,  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  often  oppressed  beyond  the  power  of  giving 
them  in  a  distinct  light,  except  we  gather  their  sorrow  front 
their  inability  to  speak  it. 

I  have  two  originaj  letters,  written  both  on  the  same  day, 
which  are  tome  exquisite  in  their  different  kinds.  The  occasion 
was  this  :— A  gentleman  who  had  courted  a  most  agreeable 
young  woman,  and  won  her  heart,  obtained  also  the  consent  of 
her  father,  to  whom  she  was  an  only  child.     The  old  man  bad 

|o  a  fancy  that  they  should  be  married  in  the  same  cburch  whos 
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he  himself  was,  in  a  village  in  Westmoreland,  and  made  them 
set  out  while  he  was  laid  up  with  the  gout  at  London.  The 
bridegroom  took  only  his  man,  the  bride  her  maid :  they  had 
the  most  agreeable  journey  imaginable  to  the  place  of  mar- 
riage ;  from  whence  the  bridegroom  writ  the  following  letter  to 
his  wife's  father. 

*  March  18, 1672. 
'Sir, 

*  After  a  very  pleasant  journey  hither,  we  are  preparing  for 
I  o  the  happy  hour  in  which  I  am  to  be  your  son.  I  assure  you  the 
bride  carries  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  vicar  who  married  you,  much 
beyond  her  mother  ;  though  he  says,  your  open  sleeves,  panta- 
loons, and  shoulder-knot,  made  a  much  better  show  than  the 
finical  dress  I  am  in.  However,  I  am  contented  to  be  the  second 
fine  man  this  village  ever  saw,  and  shall  make  it  very  merry 
before  night,  because  I  shall  write  myself  from  thence, 

'  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

•T.  D.' 

'  The  bride  gives  her  duty,  and  is  as  handsome  as  an  angel, 
ao 1  am  the  happiest  man  breathing.' 

The  villagers  were  assembling  about  the  church,  and  the 
happy  couple  took  a  walk  in  a  private  garden.  The  bridegroom's 
man  knew  his  master  would  leave  the  place  on  a  sudden  after 
the  wedding,  and,  seeing  him  draw  his  pistols  the  night  before, 
took  this  opportunity  to  go  into  his  chamber  and  charge  them. 
Upon  their  return  from  the  garden,  they  went  into  that  room  ; 
and,  after  a  little  fond  raillery  on  the  subject  of  their  courtship, 
the  lover  took  up  a  pistol,  which  he  knew  he  had  unloaded  the 
night  before,  and,  presenting  it  to  her,  said,  with  the  most  grace- 
30  ful  air,  whilst  she  looked  pleased  at  his  agreeable  flattery ; 
*  Now,  madam,  repent  of  all  those  cruelties  you  have  been  guilty 
of  to  me  ;  consider,  before  you  die,  how  often  you  have  made  a 
poor  wretch  freeze  under  your  casement  •* ;  you  shall  die,  you 
tyrant,  you  shall  die,  with  all  those  instruments  of  death  and 
destruction  about  you,  with  that  enchanting  smile,  those  killing 
ringlets  of  your  hair ' — *  Give  fire  ! '  said  she,  laughing.  He  did 
80  ;  and  shot  her  dead.  Who  can  speak  his  condition  ?  but  he 
bore  it  so  patiently  as  to  call  up  his  man.  The  poor  wretch 
entered,  and  his  master  locked  the  door  upon  him.     *  Will,' 
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said  he,  Mid  you  charge  these  pistols  ?'  He  answered,  'Yes.' 
Upon  which  he  shot  him  dead  with  that  remaining.  After 
this,  amidst  a  thousand  broken  sobs,  piercing  groans,  and 
distracted  motions,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  the  father 
of  his  dead  mistress. 

Sir, 

'I,  who  two  hours  ago  told  you  truly  I  was  the  happiest 
man  alive,  am  now  the  most  miserable.  Your  daughter  lies 
dead  at  my  feet,  killed  by  my  hand,  through  a  mistake  of 
ID  my  man's  charging  my  pistols  unknown  to  me.  Him  have  I 
murdered  for  it.  Such  is  ray  wedding  day. 1  will  immedi- 
ately follow  my  wife  to  her  grave  ;  but,  before  I  throw  myself 
upon  my  sword,  I  command  my  distraction  so  far  as  to  ex- 
plain my  story  to  you.  I  fear  my  heart  will  not  keep  to- 
gether until   I   have  stabbed  it.    Poor,   good   old  man! 

Remember,  he  that  killed  your  daughter  died  for  it  In  the 
article  of  death,  I  give  you  my  thanks,  and  pray  for  you, 
though  I  dare  not  for  myself.  If  it  be  possible,  do  not 
curse  me.' 

Tatler,  No.  82.]  [October  i8,  1709. 


Wo.  102.     The  Story  of  Clarinda  and  Chloe, 

Si  non  errasseti  fecerat  ille  minus. — Mart.  i.  a2. 

ao  That  which  we  call  gallantry  to  women  seems  to  be  the 
heroic  virtue  of  private  persons  ;  and  there  never  breathed  one 
man,  who  did  not,  in  that  part  of  his  days  wherein  he  was 
recommending  himself  to  his  mistress,  do  something  beyond 
his  ordinary  course  of  life.  As  this  has  a  very  great  effect  even 
upon  the  most  slow  and  common  men ;  so,  upon  such  as  it 
finds  qualified  with  virtue  and  merit,  it  shines  out  in  proportion- 
able degrees  of  excellence.  It  gives  new  grace  to  the  most 
eminent  accomplishments ;  and  he,  who  of  himself  has  either 
wit,  wisdom,  or  valour,  exerts  each  of  these  noble  endowments, 

30  when  he  becomes  a  lover,  with  a  certain  beauty  of  action  above 
what  was  ever  observed  in  him  before ;  and  all  who  are  without 
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any  one  of  these  qualitie; 
of  mankind. 

1  was  talking  after  this  manner  in 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  taking  i 
GickerstafT,  your  discourse  recalls 
I  have  longed  to  tetl  you  ever  sinci 
you  desire  your  friends  to  give  you 
The  story  I  had  of  him  is  literally  Ir 
in  the  country  wherein  the 
lo  acquainted  me  with  the  nan 
I  sba.il  change  into  feigned 
Iheir  femilies  that  are  still 
themselves  would  not  be  s 
adventure  really  happened 


be  looked  upon  as  the  rabble 

in  a  comer  of  this  place"  with 
e  by  the  hand,  said,  '  Mr. 

0  my  mind  a  story,  which 

1  read  that  article  wherein 
iccounis  of  obscure  merit' 
e,  and  well  known  to  be  so 

e  transacted.  He 
s  of  the  persons  concerned,  which 
les  ;  there  being  a  respect  due  (o 
1  being,  as  well  as  that  the  names 
familiar  to  an  English  ear.  The 
in  Denmark ;  and  if  I  can  rC' 
member  all  the  passages,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  as  moving  to 
my  readers  as  it  was  to  me. 

Ctarinda  and  Chloe,  two  very  fine  women,  were  bred  up  as 
sisters  in  the  family  of  Romeo,  who  was  the  father  of  Chloe, 
and  the  guardian  of  Clarinda.  Philander,  a  young  gentleman 
lo  of  a  good  person,  and  charming  conversation,  being  a  friend  of 
old  Romeo,  frequented  his  house,  and  by  that  means  was  much 
in  conversation  with  the  young  ladies,  though  still  in  the 
presence  of  the  father  and  the  guardian.  The  ladies  both 
entertained  a  secret  passion  for  him,  and  could  sec  well  enough, 
notwithstanding  the  delight  which  he  really  took  in  Romeo's 
conversation,  thai  there  was  something  more  in  his  heart,  which 
made  him  so  assiduous  a  visitant.  Each  of  them  thought  her- 
self the  happy  woman  ;  but  the  person  beloved  was  Chloe.  It 
happened  that  both  of  them  were  at  a  play  tn  a  carnival  evening, 
3D  when  it  is  the  fashion  there,  as  well  as  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  both  for  men  and  women  to  appear  in  masks  and  dis- 
guises. It  was  on  that  memorable  night",  in  the  year  1679, 
when  the  play-house  by  some  unhappy  accident  was  set  on 
fire.  Philander,  in  the  first  hurry  of  tlie  disaster,  immediately 
ran  where  his  treasure  was  ;  burst  open  the  door  of  the  box, 
snatched  the  lady  up  in  his  arms  ;  and,  with  unspeakable  reso- 
lution and  good  fortune,  carried  her  off  safe.  He  was  no 
sooner  out  of  ilie  crowd,  but  he  set  her  down  ;  and,  grasping 
her  in  his  arms,  with  all  the  raptures  of  a  desen-ing  lover, 
opportunity  10  lell  you  I 
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love  you  more  ihan  all  tilings,  and  of  showing  you  the  since 
of  my  passion  at  the  very  first  declaration  of  it !'  '  My  dear, 
dear  Philander,'  says  the  lady,  pulling  otf  lier  mask, '  this  is  nut 
g.  time  for  art ;  you  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  the  life  you 
have  preserved  ;  and  the  joy  of  my  present  deliverance  does 
not  transjMft  me  so  much  as  the  passion  which  occasioned  it.' 
Who  can  tell  the  grief,  the  astonishment,  the  terror,  that 
appeared  in  the  face  of  Philander,  when  he  saw  the  person  he 
spoke  to  was  Clarinda  \  After  a  short  pause,  '  Madam,'  says  lie, 

TO  with  the  looks  of  a  dead  man,  '  we  are  both  mistaken ;'  and 
immediately  flew  away,  without  hearing  the  distressed  Clarinda, 
who  had  just  strength  enough  to  cry  out,  'Cruel  Philander! 
why  did  you  not  leave  me  in  the  theatre?.'  Crowds  of  people 
immediately  gathered  about  her,  and,  after  having  brought  her 
to  herself,  conveyed  her  to  the  house  of  the  good  old  unhappy 
Romeo,  Philander  was  now  pressing  against  a  whole  tide  of 
people  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  striving  to  enter  with 
more  earnestness  than  any  there  endeavoured  to  get  out-  He 
did  it  at  last,  and  with  much  difficulty  forced  his  way  w  the 

10  box  where  his  beloved  Chloe  stood,  expecting  her  fate  amidst 
this  scene  of  terror  and  distraction.  She  revived  at  the  sight 
of  Philander,  who  fell  about  her  necic  with  a  tenderness  not  to 
he  expressed  ;  and,  amidst  a  thousand  sobs  and  si^hs,  told  her 
his  love,  and  his  dreadful  mistake.  The  stage  was  now  in 
flames,  and  the  whole  house  full  of  smoke  :  the  entrance  was 
quite  barred  up  with  heaps  of  people,  who  had  fallen  upon  one 
another  as  they  endeavoured  to  get  out.  Swords  were  drawn, 
shrieks  heard  on  all  sides  ;  and,  in  short,  no  possibility  of  an 
escape  for  Philander  himself,  had  he  been  capable  of  making  it 

;o  without  his  Chloe.    But  his  mind  was  above  such  a  though^i— 
and  wholly  emploj-ed  in  weeping,  condoling,  and  comloiti 
He  catches  her  in  his  arms.    The  lire  surrounds  then 

Were  I  an  infidel,  misfortunes  like  this  would  cor 
that  there  must  he  a  hereafter :    for  who  can  believe  that  so 
much  virtue  could  meet  with  so  great  distress  without  a  follow- 
ing reward  ?  As  for  my  part,  I  am  so  old-fashioned,  as  firmly 
to  believe,  that  all  who  perish  in  such  generous  enterprises  ai 
relieved  from   the   further   exercise   of  life ;    and  Providen 
40  which  sees  their  virtue  consummate  and  manifest,  takes  theia|j 
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an  immediate  reward,  in  a  being  more  suitable  to  the  grandeur 
of  their  spirits.  What  else  can  wipe  away  our  tears,  when  we 
contemplate  such  undeserved,  such  irreparable  distresses?  It 
was  a  sublime  thought  '^  in  some  of  the  heathens  of  old  ; 

Quae  gratia  cnmim 
Annonunqne  fnit  vivis,  quae  cura  nitcntes 
Pascere  equos,  eadem  leqnitur  tellare  repoBtot. 

That  is,  in  other  words, '  The  same  employments  and  inclina- 
tions which  were  the  entertainment  of  virtuous  men  upon  earth 
10  make  up  their  happiness  in  Elysium/ 

Toiler,  No,  94.]  [November  15,  1709. 


Wa  108.    On  the  Evils  of  Passion;  Murder  of  Mrs.  Eustace, 

Quid  quisqne  vitety  ntinqtiam  homini  satii 
Cautum  est  in  horas. — Hon.  Od.  ii.  13.  13« 

When  a  man  is  in  a  serious  mood,  and  ponders  upon  his 
own  make,  with  a  retrospect  to  the  actions  of  his  life,  and  the 
many  fatal  miscarriages  in  it,  which  he  owes  to  ungovemed 
passions,  he  is  then  apt  to  say  to  himself,  that  experience  has 
guarded  him  against  such  errors  for  the  future :  but  nature 
often  recurs  in  spite  of  his  best  resolutions  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
very  end  of  our  days  a  struggle  between  our  reason  and  our 
temper,  which  shall  have  the  empire  over  us.  However,  this  is 
very  much  to  be  helped  by  circumspection,  and  a  constant 

ao  alarm  against  the  first  onsets  of  passion.  As  this  is,  in  general, 
a  necessary  care  to  make  a  man's  life  easy  and  agreeable  to 
himself;  so  it  is  more  particularly  the  duty  of  such  as  arc 
engaged  in  friendship,  and  nearer  commerce  with  others. 
Those  who  have  their  joys,  have  also  their  griefs  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  none  can  extremely  exalt  or  depress  friends,  but 
friends.  The  harsh  things  which  come  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  received  and  repulsed  with  that  spirit,  which  every 
honest  man  bears  for  his  own  vindication  ;  but  unkindness,  in 
words  or  actions,  among  friends,  affects  us  at  the  first  instant 

30  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  souls.    Indifferent  people,  if  I 
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maysi 


J  say,  can  wound  us  only  in  heterogeneous  parts, 
us  in  our  legs  or  amis  ;  but  the  friend  can  make  no  pass  but  at 
the  heart  itself.  On  the  other  side,  the  most  impotent  assistance, 
-the  mere  well-wishes  of  a  friend,  gives  a  man  constancy  and 
courage  against  ihe  most  prevailing  force  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
here  only  a  man  enjoys  and  suffers  to  the  quick.  For  this 
reason,  the  most  gentle  behaviour  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  friendship  in  any  degree  above  ihe  common  level  of 
acquaintance.     But  there  is  a  relation  of  life  much  more  near 

10  than  the  most  strict  and  sacted  friendship,  that  is  to  say, 
marriage.  This  union  is  of  too  close  and  delicate  a  nature  to 
be  easily  conceived  by  those  who  do  not  know  that  condition 
by  enperience.  Here  a  man  should,  if  possible,  soften  his 
passions  ;  if  not  for  his  own  ease,  in  compliance  to  a  creature 
farmed  with  a  mind  of  a  quite  difTcrcnt  make  from  his  own.  I 
am  sure,  1  do  not  mean  it  an  injury  to  women,  when  I  say 
Ihere  is  a  sort  of  sex  in  souls.  I  am  tender  of  offending  them, 
and  know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  it  on  this  subject ;  but  ( 
on  to  say,  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  that  of  a  woman, 

2o  made  very  unlike,  according  to  the  employments  for  wl 
they  are  designed.  The  ladies  will  please  to  observe,  I 
our  minds  have  different,  not  superior,  qualities  to  theirs. 
virtues  have  respectively  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  cast.' 
What  we  call  in  men  wisdom,  is  in  women  prudence.  It  is  a 
partiality  to  call  one  greater  than  the  other.  A  prudent  woman 
■B  in  the  same  class  of  honour  as  a  wise  man.  and  the  scandals 
in  Ihe  way  of  both  are  equally  dangerous.  But  to  make  this 
state  any  thing  but  a  burden,  and  not  hang  a  weight  upon  our 
very  beings,  it  is  proper  each  of  the  couple  should  frequently 

JO  remember,  that  there  are  many  things  which  grow  out  of  their 
very  natures  that  are  pardonable,  nay,  becoming,  when  con- 
sidered as  such,  but,  without  that  reflection,  must  give  the 
quickest  pain  and  vexation.  To  manage  well  a  great  family, 
is  as  worthy  an  instance  of  capacity,  as  to  execute  a  great 
employment :  and  for  the  generality,  as  women  perform  the 
considerable  part  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  men  do  theirs ;  so 
in  their  common  behaviour,  females  of  ordinary  genius 
more  trivial  than  the  common  rate  of  men  ;  and,  in  my  opii 
the  playing  of  a  fan  is  every  whit  as  good  an  entcitaiameot] 

40  the  beating  of  a  snuff-box. 
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But,  however  1  have  rambled  in  this  libertint  manner  of 
writing  by  way  of  Essay,  I  now  sat  down  with  an  intention  lo 
represent  to  my  readers  how  pernicious,  how  sudden,  and  htiw 
fatal  surprises  of  passion  are  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  that  in 
the  more  intimate  commerces  of  life  ihey  are  more  liable  to 
arise,  even  in  our  most  sedate  and  indolent  hours.  Occur- 
rences of  this  kind  have  had  very  terrible  effects  ;  and  when 
one  reflects  upon  them,  we  cannot  but  tremble  to  consider, 
what  we  are  capable  of  being  wrought  up  to,  against  all  the 
a  ties  of  nature,  love,  honour,  reason,  and  reli^'ioni  though  the 
man  who  breaks  through  them  all,  had,  an  hour  before  he  did 
so,  a  lively  and  virtuous  sense  of  their  dictates.  When  un- 
happy catastrophes  make  up  part  of  the  history  of  princes  and 
persons  who  act  in  high  spheres,  or  arc  represented  in  the 
moving  language  and  well-wrought  scenes  of  tragedians,  they 
do  not  fail  of  striking  us  with  terror  ;  but  then  they  affect  us 
only  in  a  transient  manner,  and  pass  through  our  imaginations 
as  incidents  in  which  our  fortunes  are  loo  humble  to  be  con- 
cerned, or  which  writers  form  for  the  ostentation  of  their  own 
o  force  ;  or,  at  most,  as  things  fit  rather  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
'  habits  in  them.  Instead  of  such 
t  thinking  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  any 
J  lay  before  the  world  such  adventures  as 
t  exalted  above  the  common  level.  This, 
methought,  would  better  p^vail  upon  the  ordinary  race  of 
uten  ;  who  are  so  prepossessed  with  outward  appcnrances,  that 
they  mistake  fortune  for  nature,  and  hclicve  nothing  ciin  rd.-itc 
to  them,  that  does  not  happen  to  such  as  live  and  look  like 
themselves. 
JO  I  The,  unhappy  end  of  a  gentleman,  whose  story  an  acquaint- 
ancc  of  mine  was  just  now  telling  me,  would  bo  very  proper 
for  this  end,  if  it  could  be  related  with  all'the  circumstances  as 
I  heard  it  this  evening ;  for  it  touched  me  so  much,  that  1 
cannot  forbear  entering  upon  it. 

*  Mr.  Eustace ",  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  estate  near 

Dublin  in   Ireland",  married  a  lady  of  youth,  beauty,  and 

■<  modesty,  and  lived  with  her,  in  general,  with  much  ease  and 

ranquillity!  but  was  in  his  secret  temper  impatient  of  rebuke. 

'Sht  was  apt  to  fall  into  little  sallies  of  passion  ;  yet  as  suddenly 

^led  by  her  own  reflection  on  her  fault,  and  the  consideration 


our  minds,  than  to  c 
high  passages,  I  v 
body  cotild  bit  it,  t 
befall   persons  i 
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3  he,  bis  wire,  and  li 

}  months  ago,  that,  i 


of  her  husband's  lemper.  Il  happened,  a: 
sister,  were  al  supper  togelhcr  about  t 
the  midst  of  a  careless  and  familia 
fell  into  a  little  wamiili  and  contradiction.  He,  who  was  one  of 
that  sort  of  men  who  are  never  unconcerned  at  what  passes 
before  them,  fell  into  an  outrageous  passion  on  the  side  of  the 
sister.  The  person  about  whom  they  disputed  was  so  near, 
that  Ihey  vere  under  no  restraint  from  running  into  vain 
repetitions   of  past   heats  :    on  which   occasion  all  the  aggra- 

la  vations  of  anger  and  distaste  boiled  up,  and  were  repealed  with 
ihe  bitterness  of  exasperated  lovers.  The  wife,  observing  her 
husband  extremely  moved,  began  to  turn  it  off,  and  rally  him 
for  interposing  between  two  people,  who  from  their  infancy  bad 
been  angry  and  pleased  with  each  other  every  half  hour.  But  il 
descended  deeper  into  his  thoughts,  and  they  broke  up  with  a 
sullen  silence.  The  wife  immediately  retired  to  her  chamber, 
whither  her  husband  soon  after  followed.  When  they  were  in 
bed,  he  soon  dissembled  a  sleep  ;  and  she,  pleased  that  his 
thoughts  were  composed,  fell  into  a  real  one.     Their  apaitmient 

JO  was  very  distant  from  the  rest  of  their  family,  in  a  lonely  country' 
house.  He  now  saw  his  opportumty,  and,  with  a  dagger  he  had 
brought  to  bed  with  him,  stabbed  his  wife  in  the  side.  She 
awaked  in  the  highest  terror  ;  but  immediately  imagining  it  oras 
a  blow  designed  for  her  husband  by  ruffians,  began  to  grasp 
him,  and  strove  to  awake  and  rouse  him  to  defend  himself.  He 
still  pretended  himself  sleeping,  and  gave  her  a  second  wound. 

'  .She  now  drew  open  the  curtain,  and,  by  the  help  of  moon- 
light, saw  his  hand  lifted  up  to  stab  her.  The  horror  disarmed 
her  from  further  struggling ;    and  he,  enrayed  anew  at  being 

}o  discovered,  fixed  his  poniard  in  her  bosom.  As  soon  as  he 
believed  he  had  despatched  her,  he  attempted  to  escape  out  of 
the  window  :  but  she,  still  alive,  called  to  him  not  to  hurt 
himself;  for  she  might  live.  He  was  so  slung  with  the  in- 
supportable refieaion  upon  her  goodness,  and  his  own  villany, 
that  he  jumped  to  the  bed,  and  wounded  her  all  over  wiih  as 
much  rage  as  if  every  blow  was  provoked  by  new  aggravations. 
In  this  fury  of  mind  he  fled  away.  His  wife  had  still  strength 
to  go  to  her  sister's  apartment,  and  give  an  account  of  (his 
wonderful  tragedy  ;  but  died  the  next  day.     Some  weeks  after, 

40  an  officer  of  justice,  in  attempting  to  seize  the  criminal,  fired 
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upon  him,  as  did  the  criminal  upon  the  officer.    Both  thcii 
balls  look  place  ",  and  both  immediately  expired.' 
TalJfr,  No.  172.]  [May  i6,  1710. 


Wo.  104.     Characltr  of  ArUlla ;    Invectives  against  IVomen; 
Story  of  Inkie  and  Yatito. 

Titt  venUm  corvis,  vcwc  ccn«ur«  colnmbas.— Juv.  Sat.  ii,  63. 

Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sexes,  v>ho  have  any 
pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry.  She  is  in  that  time  of  life  which 
s  neither  alTected  with  the  follies  of  youth,  nor  in6nnities  of 
ige  ;  and  her  conversation  is  so  mixed  with  gaiety  and  pru- 
dence, that  she  is  agreeable  both  to  the  young  and  the  old. 
Her  behaviour  is  very  fiank,  without  being  in  the  least  blamc- 
able ;    and  as  she  is  out  of  the  track  of  any  amorous  or 

o  ambitious  pursuits  of  het  own,  her  visitants  entertain  her  with 
accounts  of  themselves  very  freely,  whether  ihey  concern  their 
passions  or  their  interests,  I  made  her  a  visit  this  afternoon, 
having  been  formerly  introduced  to  the  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
ance by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  prevailed  upon 
her  to  admit  me  sometimes  into  her  assembly,  as  a  d\-il  in- 
oficnsive  man.  1  found  her  accompanied  with  one  person  only, 
a  common-place  talker,  who,  opon  my  entrance,  arose,  And 
after  a  very  slight  civility  sat  down  again;  then,  turning  to 
Arietta,  pursued  his  discourse,  which  1  found  was  upon  the  old 

o  tO[HC  of  constancy  in  love.  He  went  on  with  great  facility  in 
repealing  what  he  talks  every  day  of  his  life ;  and  with  the 
ornaments  of  insignificant  laughs  and  gestures,  enforced  his 
arguments  by  quotations  out  of  plays  and  songs,  which  allude 
to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  the  general  levity  cf  women. 
Methougbt  he  strove  to  shine  more  than  ordinarily  in  his 
talkative  way,  that  he  might  insult  my  silence,  and  distinguish 
himself  before  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste  and  onderstandiitf;. 
She  had  often  an  inclination  to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find 
no  opportunity,  till  the  larum  cc.ised  of  itself,  which  it  did  not 

o  till  he  had  repeated  and  murdered  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
E[riiesian  Matron  ■■. 
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Arietia  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery  as  an  outrage  ~ 
done  to  her  sex ;  as  indeed  I  have  always  observed  thai  women, 
whether  out  of  a  nicer  regard  to  their  honour,  or  what  other 
reason  I  cannot  ie!l,  are  more  sensibly  louched  with  those 


general  aspersions  which  ai 
by  what  is  said  of  ihcirs. 

When  she  had  a  little  . 
anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  v 


it  upon  their  sex,  than  men  are 


:red  herself  fron 
the  following  n 


the  serious 


'Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all  you  have  said  on 

0  [his  subject  is,  and  that  the  story  you  have  given  us  is  not  quite 
two  thousand  years  old,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of  pre- 
sumption to  dispute  it  with  you  ;  but  your  quotations  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man  ".  The  man  walking 
with  that  noble  animal,  showed  him.  In  the  ostentation  of 
human  superiority,  a  sign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon  which, 
the  lion  said  veryjustly, "  We  lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  else 
we  could  show  a  hundred  men  killed  by  lions  for  one  lion  killed 
by  a  man."  You  men  are  writers,  and  can  represent  us  women 
as  unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your  works,  while  we  are 

0  unable  to  return  the  injury.  You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed 
in  your  discourse,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foundation  of  our 
education  ;  and  that  an  ability  to  dissemble  our  affections  is  a 
professed  part  of  our  breeding.  These  and  such  other  reflec- 
tions are  sprinkled  up  and  down  the  writings  of  all  ages,  by 
authors,  who  leave  behind  them  memorials  of  their  resentment 
against  the  scorn  of  particular  wotnen,  in  invectives  against  ibe 
whole  SCI.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  celebrated 
Petronius.  who  invented  the  pleasant  aggravations  of  the  liailty 
of  the  Ephesian  lady :  but  when  we  consider  this  question 

o  t>etween  the  sexes,  which  has  been  either  a  point  of  dispute  or 
raillery  ever  since  there  were  men  and  women,  let  us  take  facts 
from  plain  people,  and  from  such  as  have  not  either  ambition 
or  capacity  to  embellish  their  narrations  with  any  beauties 
of  imagination.  I  was  the  other  day  amusing  myself  with 
Ligon's  Account  of  Barbadoes"  ;  and,  in  answer  to  your  well- 
wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you,  ias  it  dwells  upon  my  memory) 
out  of  that  honest  traveller,  in  his  fifty-fifth  page,  the  histoty  «C,j 
Inkle  and  Yarico, 
'"Mr.  Thomas  Inkle",  of  London,  aged  twenty  years,  i 

o  barked  in  the  Downs,  on  the  good  ship  called  the  Acb 
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bound  for  the  West  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  order 
lo  improve  his  fortune  by  trade  and  metchandiie.  Our  adven- 
turer was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent  citiien,  who  had  taken 
particular  care  to  instil  into  his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by 
making  him  a  perfect  master  of  numbers,  and  consequently 
giving  him  a  quick  view  of  loss  and  advantage,  and  preventing 
(he  natural  impulses  of  his  passions,  by  prepossession  towards 
his  interests.  With  a  mind  ihus  turned,  young  Inkle  had  a 
person  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigour  in  his  countenance, 

I  strength  in  his  jimbs,  with  ringlets  of  fair  hair  loosely  flawing  on 
his  shoulders.  It  happened,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  that 
the  Achilles,  in  some  distress,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of 
America,  in  search  of  provisions.  The  youth,  who  is  the  hero 
of  my  story,  among  others  went  on  shore  on  this  occasion. 
From  their  first  landing  (hey  were  observed  hy  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  for  that  purpose.  The 
English  unadvisedly  marched  a  great  distance  from  the  shore 
into  the  country,  and  were  intercepted  by  the  natives,  who  slew 
the  greatest  number  of  them.     Our  adventurer  escaped  among 

'  others,  by  flying  into  a  forest.  Upon  his  coming  into  a  remoie 
and  pathless  part  of  the  wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired  and 
breathless,  on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid  rushed  from 
a  thicket  behind  him.  After  the  first  surprise  tbey  appeared 
mutually  agreeable  to  each  other.  If  ihe  European  was  highly 
charmed  with  the  limbs,  features,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked 
American ;  the  American  was  no  less  taken  with  the  dress, 
complexion,  and  shape  of  an  European,  covered  from  head  to 
foot.  The  Indian  grew  immediately  enamoured  of  him,  and 
consequently  solicitous  for  bis  preservation.    She  therefore  con* 

I  veyed  him  10  a  cave,  where  she  gave  him  a  delicious  repast  nf 
fruits,  and  led  him  lo  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst.  In  the  midst 
of  these  good  oflices,  she  would  sometimes  play  with  bis  hair, 
and  delight  in  the  opposition  of  its  colour  to  that  of  her  fingcre : 
then  open  his  bosom,  then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.  She 
was,  it  seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  every  day  came  lo 
him  in  a  diflercnt  dress,  of  the  most  beautiful  shells,  bugles", 
and  bredes".  She  likewise  brought  him  a  great  many  spoils, 
which  her  other  lovers  bad  presented  to  her,  so  that  his  cave 
was  richly  adorned  with  all  (be  sported  skins  of  beaats,  and 
most  pany-coloiired  feathers  of  fowls,  which  (hat  world  afforded. 
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To  make  his  conlinement  more  tolerable,  she  would  cany  him 
in  (he  dusk  of  Ihe  evening,  or  by  the  favour  of  moonlight,  to 
kinfrequenled  groves  and  solitudes,  and  show  him  where  to  lie 
down  in  safety,  and  sleep  amidst  ihe  falls  of  waters  and  melody 
of  nightingales.  Her  part  was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake  in 
her  arms,  for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  wake  him  on  occa- 
sions 10  consult  his  safety.  In  this  tnanner  did  Ihe  lovers  pass 
away  their  time,  till  they  had  learned  a  language  of  their  own, 
in  which  the  voyager  communicated  to  his  mistress  how  happy 

lo  he  should  be  to  have  her  in  bis  country,  where  she  should  t>e 
clothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat  was  made  of,  and  be 
carried  in  houses  drawn  by  horses,  without  being  exposed  lo 
wind  or  weather.  All  iliis  he  promised  her  the  enjoyment  oi, 
without  such  fears  and  alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented 
with.  In  this  tender  correspondence  these  lovers  lived  for 
several  months,  when  Yarico,  instructed  by  her  lover,  discovered 
a  vessel  on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made  signals  ;  and  in  the 
night,  with  the  utmost  joy  and  satisfaction,  accompanied  htm  to 
a  ship's  crew  of  his  countrymen  bound  to  Barbadoes.     When  a 

20  lessel  from  the  main  arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  the  planters 
come  down  to  the  shore,  where  there  is  an  immediate  market  ot 
the  Indians  and  other  staves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and  oxen. 

'"To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming  into  English 
territories,  began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  his  loss  of  time,  and 
to  weigh  with  himself  how  many  day's  interest  of  his  money  he 
had  lost  during  his  stay  with  Yarico,  This  thought  made  the 
young  man  very  pensii'e,  and  careful  what  account  he  should  be 
able  lo  give  his  friends  of  his  voyage.  Upon  which  consider- 
ation,  the   prudent   and   frugal  young   man   sold  Yarico  to  a 

JO  Barbadian  merchant ;  notwithstanding  that  the  poor  girl,  to 
incline  him  to  commiserate  her  condition,  told  him  that  she 
was  with  child  by  him  :  but  he  only  made  use  of  that  ioformu- 
lion,  10  rise  in  his  demands  upon  the  purchaser."' 

:>  touched  with  this  story  (which  I  think  should  be 


I  Mai 


1  with  t 


which  a 


sense  did,  1  am  sure,  lake  for  greater  applause  than  any  c. 
pliinents  I  could  make  her. 
spectator,  No.  II.]  [March  13,  17 
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I 


HoR.  Ep.  i.  11.  i;. 

In  the  year  t686,  itnd  on  the  same  day  of  that  year,  were 
bora  in  Cheapside,  London,  two  females  of  exquisite  feature 
and  shape  ;  the  one  we  shall  call  Brunetia,  the  other  PhiUis. 
A  close  intimacy  between  their  parents  made  each  of  them 
llie  first  acquainlancc  the  other  knew  in  the  world.  They 
piayed,  dressed  babies",  acted  visicings,  teamed  to  dance  and 
make  curtsies,  together.  They  were  inseparable  companions 
in  all  the  liitle  entertainments  their  tender  years  were  capable 
of ;  which  innocent  happiness  continued  until  the  beginning 
of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Phillis  bad  a 
liead'dress  on,  which  became  her  so  very  well,  that  instead 
of  being  beheld  any  more  with  pleasure  for  their  amity  to 
each  other,  the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood  were  turned  to  re- 
mark tliem  with  comparison  of  their  beauty.  They  now  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  ease  of  mind  and  pleasing  indolence  in  which 
they  were  formerly  happy,  but  all  theil*  words  and  actions 
were  misinterpreted  by  each  other,  and  every  excellence  in 
their  speech  and  behaviour  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
emulation  to  surpass  ihc  other.  These  beginnings  of  disindt' 
<  nation  soon  improved  into  a  formality  of  bcbaviour,  a  general 
coldness,  and  by  natural  steps  into  an  irreconcilable  halted. 

These  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  of  beauty,  were.  In 
their  stature,  countenance,  and  mien,  so  very  much  alike,  that 
if  you  were  speaking  of  them  in  their  absence,  the  woitls  in 
which  you  described  the  one  must  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
other.  They  were  hardly  distinguishable,  you  would  think, 
when  they  were  apart,  though  extremely  different  when  to- 
gether. What  made  their  enmity  the  more  entertaining  to 
all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that  in  detraction  fmm  each, 
neither  could  fall  upon  any  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself 
as  much  as  her  adversary.  Their  nights  grew  restless  with 
meditation  of  new  dresses  to  outvie  eacb  other,  and  inventint; 
new  devices  to  recal  admirers,  who  observed  the  charms  of 
the  one  rather  than  those  of  the  other,  on  the  last  meeting. 
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Their  colours  failed  at  each  other's  appearance,  flushed  with 
pleaaute  at  the  report  of  a  disadvantage,  and  iheir  countenances 
withered  upon  instances  of  applause.  The  decencies  to  which 
women  are  obliged,  made  these  virgins  Stifle  their  reseatmeni 
so  far  as  not  to  break  into  open  violences,  while  they  equally 
suffered  the  torments  of  a  regulated  anger.  Their  mothers,  as 
it  is  usual,  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  supported  the  several 
pretensions  of  their  daughters  with  all  that  ill-chosen  sort  <i-  | 
expense  which    is   common  with  people   of   plentiful   fortut 

to  and  mean  taste.  The  girls  preceded  their  parents  like  quec 
of  May,  in  all  the  gaudy  colours  imaginable,  on  every  Sni 
day  to  church,  and  were  exposed  to  the  examination  of  tll^ 
audience  for  superiority  of  beauty. 

During  this  constant  struggle  it  happened,  that  Phillis  fl 
day  at  public  prayers  smote  the  heart  of  a  gay  West  Indiu 
who  appeared  in  all  the  colours  which  can  affect  an  eyi 
could  not  distinguish  between  being  fine  and  tawdry. 
American,  in  a  Summer-island"   suit,  was  too  shining  i 
too   gay  to   he  resisted  hy  Phillis,  and  too  intent   upon   her 

20  charms  to  be  diverted  by  any  of  the  laboured  attractions  of 
Btunetta.  Soon  after,  Brunetta  had  the  mortification  to  see 
her  rival  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy  marriage,  while  she  was 
only  addressed  to  in  a  manner  that  shewed  she  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all  men,  but  the  choice  of  none.  Phillis  was 
carried  to  the  habitation  of  her  spouse  in  Barbadoes.  Bru- 
netta had  the  ill-nature  10  inquire  for  her  by  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her  being  attended 
by  numerous  slaves,  fanned  into  slumbers  by  sucoessive  bands 
of  them,  and  carried  from  place  to  place  in  all  the  pomp  of 

30  barbarous  magnificence.    Brunetta  could  not  endure  these  re- 
peated  advices,    but   employed    all    her  ar 
laying  bails  for  any  of  condition  of  the  s 
a  mere  ambition  to  confront  her  once  mo 
S!»e  at  last  succeeded  in  lier  design,  and 
by  a  gentleman  whose  esiale  was  contiguous  to  that  ( 
enemy's  husband.      It  would  be  endless  tc 
occasions  on   which  these  irreconcilable  beauties  laboured  t 
excel  each  other ;  but  in  process  of  time  it  happened  thai  a  ship 
put  into  the  island  consigned  to  a  friend  of  Phillis,  who  had 

40  diredjons  to  give  her  the  refusal  of  all  goods  for  apparel,  before 


5  and  Chan 
me  island.  0 
E  before  she  died..^ 
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Brunetta  could  be  alarmed  of  their  arrival.  He  did  so,  and 
Phillis  was  dressed  in  a  few  days  in  a  brocade  more  gorgeous 
and  costly  than  had  ever  before  appeared  in  that  latitude.  Bru- 
netta languished  at  the  sight,  and  could  by  no  means  come  up 
to  the  bravery  ^  of  her  antagonist.  She  communicated  her  an- 
guish of  mind  to  a  faithful  friend,  who,  by  an  interest  in  the 
wife  of  Phillis's  merchant,  procured  a  remnant  of  the  same  silk 
for  Brunetta.  Phillis  took  pains  to  appear  in  all  public  places 
where  she  was  sure  to  meet  Brunetta  ;  Brunetta  was  now  pre- 
10  pared  for  the  insult,  and  came  to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain  black 
silk  mantua'^,  attended  by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat  of 
the  same  brocade <>  with  which  Phillis  was  attired.  This  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company,  upon  which  the  unhappy 
Phillis  swooned  away,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  her 
house.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  she  fled  from  her  hus- 
band*s  house,  went  on  board  a  ship  in  the  road,  and  is  now 
landed  in  inconsolable  despair  at  Plymouth  . , . 

spectator^  No.  80.]  [June  i,  171 1. 
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No.  lOe.     On  the  Pleasures  of  Play  going;  Wilks  and  Cibber; 
a  new  Play  and  an  old  One. 

Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis. — HOR.  £p.  11.  i.  197. 

The  town  grows  so  very  empty,  that  the  greater  number  of 
my  gay  characters  are  fled  out  of  my  sight  into  the  country. 
My  beaux  are  now  shepherds,  and  my  belles  wood-nymphs. 
They  are  lolling  over  rivulets,  and  covered  with  shades,  while 
we  who  remain  in  town,  hurry  through  the  dust  about  imperti- 
nencies  without  knowing  the  happiness  of  leisure  and  retirement 
To  add  to  this  calamity,  even  the  actors  are  going  to  desert  us 
for  a  season,  and  we  shall  not  shortly  have  so  much  as  a 
landscape  or  a  forest  scene  to  refresh  ourselves  with  in  the 

10  midst  of  our  fatigues.  This  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  sensible 
a  loss  to  any  other  as  to  me ;  for  I  confess  it  is  one  of  my 
greatest  delights  to  sit  unobserved  and  unknown  in  the  gallery, 
and  entertain  myself  either  with  what  is  personated  on  the  stage, 
or  observe  what  appearances  present  themselves  in  the  audience. 
If  there  were  no  other  good  consequences  in  a  playhouse,  than 
that  so  many  persons  of  different  ranks  and  conditions  are 
placed  there  in  their  most  pleasing  aspects,  that  prospect  only 
would  be  very  far  from  being  below  the  pleasures  of  a  wise  man. 
There  is  not  one  person  you  can  see,  in  whom,  if  you  look  with 

20  an  inclination  to  be  pleased,  you  may  not  behold  something 
worthy  or  agreeable.  Our  thoughts  are  in  our  features  ;  and 
the  visage  of  those  in  whom  love,  rage,  anger,  jealousy,  or  envy, 
have  their  frequent  mansions,  carries  the  traces  of  those  passions 
wherever  the  amorous,  the  choleric,  the  jealous,  or  the  envious, 
are  pleased  to  make  their  appearance.     However,  the  assembly 
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1  play  is  usually  made  up  of  such  as  have  a  sen^  of  some 

E' elegance  in  pleasure;  by  which  means  (he  audience  is  generally 

mposed  of  those  who  have  gentle  atTections,  or  at  least  of  such, 

f  ms  at  that  time,  are  in  the  best  humour  you  can  ever  find  them. 

I  This  has  insensibly  a  good  effect  upoD  our  spirits ;    and  the 

■  musical  airs  which  ate  played  to  us,  put   the  whole  company 

)  into  a  parlidpalion  of  the  same  pleasure,  and  by  consequence,  fur 

that  time,  equal  in  humouT,  in  fortune,  and  in  quality.    Thus 

far  we  gain  only  by  coming  into  an  audience  ;  but  if  we  find, 

pe  added  to  this,  the  beauties  of  proper   action,  the    force    of 

eloquence,  and  the  gaiety  of   well-placed  lights  and  scenes,  it 

is  being  happy,  and  seeing  others  happy,  for  two  houis  :   a 

duration  of  bliss  not  at  all  to  be  slighted  by  so  short-Uved  a 

creature  as  man.     Why  then  should  not  the  duty  of  the  player 

be  had  in  much  more  esteem  than  it  is  at  present  ?    If  the  merit 

of  a  performance  is  to  be  valued  according  to  the  talents  which 

arc  necessary  to  it,  the  qualifications  of  a  player  should  raise 

him  much  above  the  arts   and   ways  of  life  which  we  call 

mercenary  or  mechanic.    When  we  look  round  a  full  house, 

3  and  behold  so  few  that  can,  though  they  set  themselves  out  to 

show  as  much  as  the  persims  on  the  stage  do,  come  up  to  what 

[  ihcy  would  appear  even  in  dumb  show;   how  much  does  the 

r  deserve  our  approbation,  who  adds  to  the  advunta)^  of 

flocks  and  motions,  the  tone  of  voice,  (he  dignity,  the  humility, 

iw,  and    the    triumph,  suitable  to  the  character  he 

I  personates  ? 

It  may  possibly  be  imagined  by  severe  men,  that  I  am  too 

Blfrequenl  in  the  mention  of  the  theatrical  representations  ;  but 

pwho  is  not  excessive  in  the  discourse  of  what  he  extremely  likes  ? 

t  Eugenia  can  lead  you  to  a  gallery  of  fine  pictures,  which  col- 

L  tection  he  is  always  increasing;  Crassus,  through  woods  and 

foicsis,  to  which  he  designs  to  add  the  neighbouring  counties. 

These   are   great  and   noble   instances   of  their   tnagniticencc. 

The  players  are  my  pictures,  and  their  scenes  my  territories. 

By  communicating  the  pleasure  1  take  in  them,  it  may  in  some 

.d  to  men's  gratification  this  way ;  as  viewing  the 

1    wealth   of  Eugenio    and    Crassus    augments    the 

Enjoyments  of  those  whom   they  entertain,  with  a  prospect  of 

h  possessions  as  would  not  otherwise  fall  within  the  reach  of 
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It  is  a  very  good  office  one  man  does  another,  when  he  (ells 
him  the  manner  of  his  being  pleased  ;  and  I  have  often  thought, 
that  3  comment  upon  the  capacities  of  the  players  would  very 
much  improve  the  delight  that  way.  and  imparl  it  to  those  wb( 
otherwise  have  no  sense  of  it. 

The  first  of  the  present  stage  are  Wilks  and  Cibbcr,  petfi 
actors  in  their  diiTerent  kinds.  Wilks  has  a  singular  taient  H 
representing _the-siSM»6  ef-neture  ;-Cibbei  the  deformity  m  the 
affectation  of  them.     Were  I  a  writer  of  pl.nys,  I  should  never 

o  empiojrElt^r  of  thera  in  parts  which  had  not  their  bent  this 
way.  This  is  seen  in  the  inimitable  strain  and  run  of  good 
humour  which  is  kept  up  in  the  character  of  Wildair",  and  in 
the  nice  and  delicate  abuse  of  understanding  in  that  of  Sir 
Novelty".  Cibber,  in  another  hght^  hits  .esauisitelj_theflai 
civility  of  an  affected  gentleman -us  her,  and  Wilks_thc  easy 
frankness  of  a  gentleman. 

*If  you  would  observe  the  force  of  the  same  capacities  in 
higher  life,  can  any  thing  be  more  ingenuous  than  the  behaviour 
of  prince  Harry,  when  his  father  checks  him  ?  any  thing  more 

ID  exasperating  than  that  of  Richard,  when  he  insults  his  superiors^ 
To  beseech  gracefully,  to  approach  respectfully,  to  pity,  to  mourn, 
to  love,  arc  the  places  wherein  Wilks  may  be  made  to  shine 
with  the  utmost  beauty.  To  rally  pleasantly,  to  scorn  artfully, 
10  flatter,  to  ridicule,  and  lo  neglect,  are  what  Cibber  would 
perform  with  no  less  excellence. 

When  actors  are  considered  with  a 
not  only  the  pleasure  of  that  hour  of  ai 

gain  from  their  performance  ;  but  the  opposition  of  right  and 
wrong  on  the  stage,  would  have  its  force  in  the  assistance  of  our 

30  judgments  on  other  occasions,  I  have  at  present  under  my 
tutelage  a  young  poet ",  who,  I  design,  shall  entertain  the  town 
the  ensuing  winter.  And  as  he  does  me  the  honour  to  let  mc 
see  his  comedy  as  he  writes  it,  1  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
parts  fit  the  geniuses  of  the  several  actors,  as  exactly  as  (heir 
habits  can  titeir  bodies.  And  because  the  two  I  have  mentioned 
are  lo  perform  the  principal  parts,  1  have  prevailed  with  the 
house  to  let  the  'Careless  Husband"'  be  acted  on  Tuesday 
next,  that  my  young  author  may  have  a  view  of  the  play,  which 
is  acted  to  perfection,  both  by  them  and  all  concerned  in  it ; 

40  as  being  bom  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  and  v 


1  their  talents, 
1,  which  the  spectators 


I 
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an  exact  knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  the  perfonners.  Mr. 
Wilks  will  do  bis  best  in  this  play,  because  it  is  for  his  own 
heiteiii ;  and  Mr.  Cibber,  because  he  writ  it.  Besides  which, 
all  the  great  beauties  we  have  left  in  towc,  or  within  call  of  it, 
will  be  present,  becanse  it  is  the  last  play  this  season.  This 
opportuQity  will,  1  hope,  inflame  niy  pupil  with  such  generous 
notions,  from  seeing  so  fair  an  assembly  as  will  be  then  present, 
that  his  play  may  be  composed  of  sentiments  and  characters 
proper  to  be  presented  lo  such  an  audience.  His  drama  at 
present  has  only  the  outlines  drawn.  There  are,  I  find,  to  be 
in  it  all  the  reverend  offices  of  life  (such  as  regard  to  parents, 
husbands,  and  honourable  lovers)  preserved  with  l!ie  utmost 
care  ;  and.  at  the  same  time,  that  agreeabteness  of  behaviour, 
with  the  intermixture  of  pleasing  passions  which  arise  from 
innocence  and  virtue,  interspersed  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
to  be  charming  and  agreeable,  shall  appear  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  being  virtnous.  This  great  end  is  one  of  those  I 
propose  to  do  in  my  censorship ;  but  if  1  find  a  thin  house  on  an 
occasion  when  such  a  work  is  to  be  promoted,  my  pupil  shall 
return  to  his  commons  at  Oxford,  and  Shirc-lanc  and  the 
theatres  be  no  longer  correspondents. 
TatUr,  No.  Itf2.]  [June  8,  1710. 


No.  107.    A  Letter  from  tMt  Hon  at  tie  Haymarkit ;  PowtllS 
Puppet-Show;  Miuquerades;  PowttFi  Pupptt-Skow  agma. 

Teqoe  bi«,  inlcluc,  eiue  monitrli.— Ovin,  Met.  It.  [90. 

I  was  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the  spirit  and  humour  of 
the  public  diversions  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  those  of 
the  present  time  ;  and  lamented  to  myself,  that  though  in  those 
days  they  neglected  their  morality,  they  kept  up  their  good  sense  ; 
but  that  ihebcaumonde,  at  present,  is  only  grown  more  childish, 
not  more  innocent,  than  ibe  former.  While  1  was  in  this  train 
of  thought,  an  odd  fellow,  whose  face  1  have  often  seen  at  the 
playhouse,  gave  mc  the  fblluwing  letter  with  UicsQ  words :  '  Sifi 
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the  Lion"  presems  his  humble  service  lo  you,  at)' 
give  this  into  your  own  hands.' 

'From  my  Den  in  the  Haymarket,  March  1S«5 
'Sir, 

'  I  have  read  all  your  papers,  and  have  stilled  my  n 
against  your  reflections  upon  operas,  until  that  of  ihis  day, 
wherein  you  plainly  insinuate,  that  Signior  Grimaldi  and  myself 
have  a  correspondence  more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the 
valour  of  his  character,  or  the  fierceness  of  mine,  I  desire  you 
o  would,  for  your  own  sake,  forbear  such  intimations  for  the 
future  ;  and  must  say  it  is  a  great  piece  of  ill-nalure  in  you,  to 
show  so  great  an  esiceoi  for  a  foreigner,  and  to  discourage  a 
Lion  that  is  your  own  countryman. 

'J  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  ihe  lion  and  man",  but  am  so 
equally  concerned  in  that  matter,  that  I  shall  not  be  olTended  to 
which  soever  of  the  animals  the  superiority  is  given.  You  have 
mi sTC presented  me,  io  saying  that  1  am  a  country  genilemaB, 
who  act  only  for  my  diversion  ;  whereas,  had  I  siill  the  same 
woods  to  range  in  which  I  once  had  when  1  was  a  fox-hunter, 
o  I  should  not  resign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance;  and  assure 
you,  as  low  as  my  circumstances  are  at  present,  I  am  so  much 
a  roan  of  honour,  that  1  would  scorn  lo  be  any  beast  for  bread, 
but  a  lion.  '^ 

'Yours,  Ac*  J 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my  landUdy^ 
children  brought  me  in  several  others,  with  some  of  which  t 
shall  make  up  my  present  paper,  they  all  having  a  tendency  ii 
the  same  subject,  vii.  the  elegance  of  our  present  diversions. 

'  Co  vent-garden,  March  13. 
o        'Sir, 

■  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  under-sexion  of  this  parish  ^ 
St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  and  have  not  missed  tolling  i 
prayers  six  times  in  all  those  years  :  which  office  I  have  per-' 
formed  to  my  great  satisfaction,  until  ihis  fortnight  last  past, 
during  which  time  I  find  my  congregation  lake  the  warning  of 
my  bell,  morning  and  evening,  10  go  to  a  puppet-show  set  forth 
by  one  Powell",  under  the  Piazias.  By  this  means  I  have  not 
only  lost  my  two  customers,  whom  1  oscd  lo  place  for  sixpence 
x-piece  over  against  Mrs.  Kachael  Eyebright,  but  Mrs.  Rachael 
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herself  is  gone  thiiher  also.  There  now  appear  among  ua  none 
but  a  fi;w  ordinary  people,  who  come  to  chuich  only  to  say  their 
prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work  worth  speaking  of  but  on  Sun- 
days. I  have  placed  my  son  at  the  Piaitas,  10  acquEiint  the 
ladies  lliat  the  bell  rings  for  church,  and  that  it  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  garden  I  but  they  only  laugh  al  the  child. 

'  I  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  whole  world,  th^t 
I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool  for  the  future,  and  that  Punchi- 
nello may  choose  hours  less  canonical.  As  things  are  now,  Mr. 
Powell  has  a  full  congregation,  while  we  have  a  very  thin  house; 
which  if  you  can  remedy,  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

'Sir,  yours,  Ac' 

The  following  epistle   1   find  is  from  the  undertaker  of  the 
masquerade": 
•Sir, 

■  I  have  observed  the  rules  of  my  masque  so  carefully  (in  not 
inquiring  into  persons)  thai  1  cannot  tell  whether  you  uere  one 
of  the  company  or  not,  last  Tuesday  ;  but  if  you  were  not,  ajid 
still  design  to  come,  1  desire  you  would,  for  your  own  entertain- 
ment, please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  all  persons  indifferently 
arc  not  lit  for  this  sort  of  diversion.  1  could  wish.  Sir,  you 
could  make  them  understand  that  it  is  a  kind  of  acting  to  go  in 
masquerade,  and  a  man  should  be  able  to  say  or  do  things 
proper  for  the  dress  in  which  he  appears.  We  have  now  and 
then  rakes  in  the  habit  of  Roman  senators,  and  grave  politicians 
in  the  dtess  of  rakes.  The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is,  that 
people  dress  themselves  in  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be,  and 
not  what  they  are  (n  for,  There  b  not  a  girl  in  the  town,  but 
let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a  masque,  and  she  shall  dress  as 
a  shepherdess.  Ilut  let  me  beg  of  them  to  read  the  Arcadia", 
or  some  other  good  romance,  before  they  appear  in  any  such 
character  at  my  house.  The  last  day  we  presented,  every  body 
wa?  so  rashly  habited,  that  when  they  came  to  speak  to  each 
other,  a  nymph  with  a  crook  had  not  a  word  to  »ay  but  in  the 
pert  style  of  the  pit ;  and  a  man  in  the  habit  of  a  philosopher 
was  speechless,  till  an  occasion  offered  of  expressing  himself  in 
the  refuse  of  the  tiring  rooms.  We  had  a  judge  that  danced  a 
minuet  with  a  quaker  for  his  partner,  while  baJf-a-doien  turle- 
quins  stood  by  as  spectators :  a  Turk  drank  me  off  two  bottles 
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of  ivine,  and  a  jew  eat  me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacort.     If  I  C 
bring  my  design  lo  bear,  and  make  the  maskers  preserve  their 
characters  in  my  assemblies,  1  hope  yoit  will  allow  there  is  a 
foundation  laid  for  more  elegant  and  improving  gallantries  than 
any  the  town  at  present  affords,  and  consequently,  that  you  <| 
give  your  approbation  to  the  endeavours  o:" 

'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servanL?^ 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obliges  me  to  mentioB" 
Mr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  the  same  paper  ;  for  indeed  there 
o  cannot  be  loo  great  encouragement  given  to  his  skill  ir 
provided  he  is  under  proper  r( 
■Sir, 

'The  opera  at  Ihe  Haymarket, and  that  under  the  little  Pi« 
in  Coveiit-garden,  being  at  present  the  two  leading  ^tvi 
of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Powell  professing  in  bis  advertisemenU.fi 
set  up  Whiltington  and  his  Cat "  against  Rinaldo  and  ArmidaJ 
my  curiosity  led  me  the  beginning  of  last  week  t 
these  performances,  and  make  my  observations  upon  them. 

'  First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  Mr.  Powell  wisdy 
lo  forbearing  to  give  his  company  a  bill  of  fare  before-hand,  evety 
scene  is  new  and  unexpected  ;  whereas  It  is  certain,  that  Ihe 
undertakers  of  the  Haymarket,  having  raised  too  great  an  eic- 
peciation  in  their  printed  opera,  very  much  disappoint  their 
audience  on  the  stage, 

'  The  King  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to  come  from  the  city  on 
foot,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  triumphant  chariot  by  white 
horses,  as  my  opera-book  had  promised  me  ;  and  thus  while  I 
expected  Armida's  dragons  should  rush  forward  towards 
Argantcs,  1  found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go  to  Armida,  and 
|o  hand  her  out  of  her  coach.  We  had  also  but  a  very  short  allow- 
ance of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  though  I  cannot  in  this  place 
omit  doing  justice  to  the  boy  who  had  the  direaion  of  the  two 
painted  dragons,  and  made  tbein  spit  fire  and  smoke.  He 
flashed  out  bis  rosin  in  such  just  proportions,  and  in  such  due 
time,  that  I  could  not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  being  one 
day  a  most  excellent  player.  I  saw,  indeed,  but  two  things 
wanting  lo  render  his  whole  action  complete,  I  mean  the  keep- 
ing his  head  a  little  lower,  and  biding  his  candle. 

'I  observe  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  undertakers  bad  botb 
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the  same  thought,  and  I  think  much  about  the  same  time, 
of  introducing  animals  on  their  several  stages -though  indeed, 
with  very  different  success.  The  sparrows  and  chaffinches 
at  the  Haymarket  fly  as  yet  very  irret'ilarly  over  the  stage; 
and  instead  of  perching  on  ihc  trees,  and  performing  their 
parts,  these  young  actors  either  get  into  the  galleries,  or  put 
oat  the  candlea  ;  whereas  Mr.  Powell  has  so  well  disciplined 
his  pig,  that  in  the  first  scene  he  and  Punch  dance  a  minuet 
together.  1  am  informed,  however,  that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to 
to  excel  his  adversaries  in  their  own  way  ;  and  introduces  larks  in 
his  next  opera,  of  Susannah,  or  Innocence  Betrayed,  which  will 

I  be  exhibited  next  week,  with  a  pair  of  new  Elders. 
*  The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated,  1  confess,  by 
Punch's  national  reflections  on  the  French,  and  King  Harry's 
laying  his  leg  upon  the  Queen's  lap,  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner, 
before  so  great  an  assembly. 
'As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every  thing,  indeed,  was 
uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  and  the  scenes  were  managed  very 
dexterously;  which  calls  on  me  to  take  notice,  that  at  the  Hay- 
to  market,  the  undertakers  forgetting  to  change  their  side-scenes, 
we  were  presented  with  the  prospect  of  the  ocean  in  the  midst 
of  a  delightful  grove  ;  and  though  (he  gentlemen  on  the  stage 
had  very  much  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  grove,  by  walk- 
ing up  and  down  between  the  trees,  I  must  own  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  to  see  a  well-dressed  young  fellow  in  a  full 
bottomed  wig,  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  without  any 
visible  CODceni  taking  snuC 

'  1  shall  only  observe  one  thing  farther  .  .  . ;  as  the  wit  in 
both   pieces  is  equal,  I   must  prefer  the  performance  of  Mr. 
«  Powell,  because  it  is  in  our  own  language. 


■la 


,&c' 


Speefalar.No.  14.] 


(March  i6,  17H 


I  Ho.  108.    On  Ihe  Scont/ul  Lmfyj  ckarailtr  of  Sir  Rogtr  Ike 
Chaplain. 

Discit  cniin  dtini,  meminltqne  Ubtntiui  lllud. 
Quod  qni«  deridtt.  quam  qaod  ptobaL 

HoR.  Ep.  ii.  1. 16], 

I  do  not  know  that  i  have  been  in  greater  delight  for  these 
I  many  yeats,  than  in  beholding  the  boxes  at  the  play  the  last 
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time  TAe  Scomjul  Lady"  was  acied.  So  great  an  asse 
ladies  placed  in  gradual  rows  in  all  Ihe  omamenis  of  jewels, 
silks,  and  colours,  gave  so  lively  and  ga.y  an  impression  to  th« 
heart,  that  methnught  the  season  of  the  year  was  vanished ; 
and  1  did  not  think  it  an  ill  expression  of  a  young  fellow  who 
stood  near  me,  that  called  the  boxes  those  '  beds  of  tulips.'  It 
was  a  pretty  variation  of  the  prospect,  when  any  one  of  those 
fine  ladies  rose  up  and  did  honour"  to  herself  and  friend  M  ft 
distance,  by  curtseying  ;  and  gave  opportunity  to  that  Iriend  to 

lo  show  her  charms  to  the  same  advantage  in  returning  the  salu- 
tation. Here  that  action  is  as  proper  and  graceful,  as  it  is  at 
church  unbecoming  and  impertinent.  By  the  way  1  must  take 
the  hberty  to  observe  that  I  did  not  see  any  one  who  is  usually 
so  full  of  civilities  at  church,  olTer  at  any  such  indecorum  during 
any  part  of  the  action  of  the  play.  Such  beautiful  prospects 
gladden  our  minds,  and  when  considered  in  general,  give  inno- 
cent and  pleasing  ideas.  He  that  dwells  upon  any  one  object 
of  beauty,  may  fin  his  imagination  to  his  disquiet ;  but  the  con- 
templation of  a  whole  assembly  together  is  a  defence  against  the 

lo  encronchmenl  of  desire.  At  least  to  me,  who  have  taken  pains 
to  look  at  beauty  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  its  being 
the  object  of  desire  ;  at  power,  only  as  it  sits  upon  another, 
without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any  share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and 
capacity,  without  any  pretensions  to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisi- 
tions, 1  say  to  me,  who  am  really  free  from  forming  any  hopes 
by  beholding  the  persons  of  beautiful  women,  or  warming 
myself  into  ambition  from  the  successes  of  other  men,  this 
world  is  not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  very  pleasant  one.  Did 
mankind  but  know  the  freedom  which  thej'e  is  in  keeping  thus 

]o  aloof  from  the  world,  1  should  have  more  imitators,  thjm  ifac 
powerfuliest  man  in  the  nation  has  followers.  To  be  no  man's 
rival  in  love,  or  competitor  in  business,  is  a  character  which,  if 
it  docs  not  recommend  you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among 
those  whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly  this  effect,  that 
you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  their  approbation,  as  you 
would  if  you  aimed  at  it  more,  in  setting  your  heart  on  the  same 
things  which  the  generality  doat  on.  By  this  means,  and  with 
this  easy  philosophy,  I  am  never  less  at  a  play  than  when  1  am 
at  the  theatre ;  but  indeed  1  am  seldom  so  well  pleased  with 

40  Action  as  in  that  place ;  for  most  men  follow  nature  no  longer 
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ihan  while  ihey  are  in  iheir  night -go  tvns°,  and  all  the  busy  pan 
of  the  day  are  in  characters  which  they  neither  become,  nor  act 
in  iviih  pleasure  to  themselves  or  their  beholders.  But  to 
letum  to  my  ladies :  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  sec  so  great  a 
crowd  of  them  assembled  at  a  play,  wherein  the  heroine,  as  the 
phrase  is*  is  so  just  a  picture  of  the  vanity  of  Ibe  sex  in  torment- 
ing iheir  admirers.  The  lady  who  pines  for  the  man  whom  she 
treats  with  so  much  iin[>ertinence  and  inconstancy,  is  drawn 
with  much  art  and  humour.  Her  resolutions  to  be  exCiemely 
le  civil,  but  her  vanity  rising  just  at  the  instant  she  resolved  to 
express  herself  kindly,  are  described  as  by  one  who  had  studied 
the  sex.  Dut  when  my  admiration  is  fixed  upon  this  excellent 
character,  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  play,  I  must  confess  I 
was  moved  with  the  utmost  indignation,  at  the  trivial,  senseless, 
and  unnatural  icpresentatioti  of  the  chaplain.  It  is  possible 
there  may  be  a  pedant  in  holy  orders,  and  we  have  seen  one  or 
two  of  them  in  the  world  :  but  such  a  driveller  as  Sir  Roger", 
so  bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
a  pedant,  is  what  one  would  not  believe  would  come  into  the 
head  of  the  same  man  who  drew  the  rest  of  the  play.  The 
meeting  between  Welford  and  him  shows  a  wretch  without  any 
notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  function  ;  and  it  is  out  of  all  common 
sense  that  he  should  give  an  account  of  himself  '  as  one  sent 
four  or  five  miles  in  a  morning,  on  foot,  for  eggs.'  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  but  this  pan,  and  that  of  the  maid  whom  he  makes 
love  to,  are  excellently  well  performed  ;  but  a  thing  which  is 
blaroeable  in  itself,  grows  still  mote  so  by  the  success  in  the 
f  it.  It  is  so  mean-a- ihing  to  gratify  a  loose  age 
idalous  representation  of  ^Ei  Is.  reputable  among- 
30  men,  not  tosa^  what  Ts  sacred,  that  no  beauty,  no  excellence  in 
an-'XinhoT  ought  to  atone  for  it ;  nay,  such  escellence  is  an 
■ggM  vatioiT  ofSI  s  guilt,  and  an  argument  thai  he  errs  against 
the  cofiviction  oTTils  own-understanding  and  conscience.  Wit 
should  be  trIeS  by  tinrrulc;  and  atl  aiidie nee  should  rise  against 
such  a  scene  as  throws  down  the  reputation  of  any  thing,  which 
the  consideration  of  religion  or  decency  should  preserve  from 
contempt.  But  all  this  evil  arises  from  this  one  corruption  of 
mind,  that  makes  men  resent  oRences  against  their  virtue,  less 
than  those  against  their  understanding.  An  author  shaJt  ivrite 
if  he  thought  there  was  not  one  man  of  honour  or  womftn  of 
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a  ihe  house,  and  come  o 

upon  all  the  ten  commandments  ' 

bad  as  the  breach  of  an  unity  of  t: 

t  apprehend  the  i 


r  with  applause:  for  a 
ilh  the  little  criiics  is  not  so 
ne  and  place.  Half  wits  do 
must  necessarily  9ow  itota_ 
degeneracy  of  manners  ;  nor  do  they  know  thai  ordci  U  the 
support  of  society.  Sir  Roger  and  his  mistress  are  monsters  of 
Ihcpoet^  own  farming  ;  the  sentiments  in  bothof  Iheniaresudi 
as  do  not  arise  in  fools  of  their  education.  We  all  know  ibat  a 
silly  scholar,  instead  of  being  below  every  one  he  meet  with,  is 

*  apt  to  be  exalted  above  the  rank  of  such  as  are  really  his 
superiors  :  his  arrogance  is  always  founded  upon  particular 
notions  of  distinction  in  his  own  head,  accompanied  with  a 
pedantic  scorn  of  all  fortune  and  pre-eminence,  when  compared 
with  his  knowledge  and  learning.  This  very  one  character  of 
Sir  Roger,  as  silly  as  it  really  is,  has  done  more'  towards  the 
disparagement  of  holy  orders  ",  and  consequently  of  virtue  itself, 
than  all  the  wit  of  that  author,  or  any  other,  could  make  up  for 
in  the  conduct  of  the  longest  life  after  it  I  do  not  pretend,  in 
saying  this,  to  give  myself  airs  of  more  virtue  than  my  neigh- 

•-0  hours,  but  assert  it  from  the  principles  by  which  mankind  must 
always  be  governed.  Sallies  of  imagination  are  to  be  overlooked, 
when  they  are  committed  out  of  warmth  in  the  recommendatioa 
of  what  is  praiseworthy  ;  but  a  deliberate  advancing  of  vice, 
with  all  the  wit  in  the  world,  is  as  ill  an  action  as  any  that  conies 
before  the  magistrate,  and  ought  to  be  received  as  such  by  (he 


people. 
Spectator,  No.  2T0.] 


[January  9, 170 


No.  109.     The  Dislnst  Mother;  Will  Honeycomb  en  S/agt- 
craft  J  Letters  /rom  George  Powell  and  Sophia. 


The  players,  who  know  I  am  very  much  their  friend,  lake  all 
opportunities  to  express  a  gratitude  to  me  for  being  so.  They 
could  not  have  a  better  occasion  of  obliging  me,  than  one  whiob 
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they  lately  took  hold  of.  They  desired  my  friend  Will  Honey- 
comb to  bring  me  to  ihe  reading  of  a  new  tragedy  ;  it  is  called 
Tke  Dislrtst  Mother'',  f  I  must  confess,  though  some  days 
are  past  since  I  enjoyed  that  entertainment,  the  passions  of 
the  several  characters  dwell  strongly  upon  my  imagination  j 
and  I  congratulate  the  age,  that  they  are  at  last  to  sec  truth 
and  human  life  represented  in  the  incidents  which  concern 
heroes  and  heroines.  Thc.stxJe-QLlhc  play  is  such  as  becomes 
those  of  the  first  education,  and  the  seniinients  worthy  those 
lo  of  the  highest  figure.     It  was  a  most  exquisite  plea; 

to  observe  real  tears  drop  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  long 

tmadc  il  their  profession  to  dissemble  affliction  ;  and  the  player 
who  read  frequently  throw  down  the  book,  until  he  had  given 
vent  to  the  humanity  which  rose  in  him  at  some  irresistible 
touches  of  the  imagined  sorrow,  We  have  seldom  had  any 
female  distress  on  the  stage,  which  did  not,  upon  cool  examina- 
tion, appear  to  flow  from  the  weakness  rather  than  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  person  represented  :  but  in  this  tragedy  you  are 
not  entertained  with  the  ungoverned  passions  of  such  as  are 
JO  enamoured  of  each  other,  jntrely  as  they  are  men  and  women, 
but  th^ir  regards  are  founded  upon  high  conceptions  of  each 

t  other's  virtue  and  merit ;  and  the  character  which  gives  name 
to  the  play,  ts  OTic  who  has  behaved  herself  with  heroic  virtue 
in  the  most  important  circumstances  of  a  female  Ufe,  those  of  a 
wife,  a  widow,  and  a  mother^  If  there  be  those  whose  minds 
have  been  too  attentive  upon  the  affairs  of  life,  to  have  any 
notion  of  the  passion  of  love  in  such  extremes  as  are  known 
only  to  particular  tempers,  yet  in  the  above-mentioned  con- 
siderations, the  sorrow  of  the  heroine  will  move  even  the 
30  generality  of  mankind,  toomesiic  virtues  concern  all  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  one  living  who  is  not  interested  that  Andro- 
mache should  be  an  inimitable  character,!  The  generous 
aflection  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  that  tender 
care  for  her  son,  which  is  ever  heightened  with  the  considcra- 
lion  of  hb  father,  and  these  regards  preserved  in  spite  of  being 
tempted  with  the  possession  of  the  highest  greatness,  are  what 
cannot  but  be  venerable  even  to  such  an  audience  as  at  present 
freqtients  the  English  theatre.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb 
commended  several  tender  things  that  were  said,  and  told  me 
\a  they  were  very  genteel ;  but  whispered  tne,  that  be  feared  the 
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piece  was  not  busy  enough  for  the  present  taste.  To  suppir 
this,  he  recommended  to  the  players  to  be  very  careful  in  iheir 
scenes ;  and,  above  all  things,  tlmt  every  part  should  be  per- 
fectly new  dressed.  I  was  very  glad  to  lind  that  they  did  not 
neglect  my  friend's  admonition,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
in  this  class  of  criticism  who  may  be  gained  by  it  ;(^ut  indeed 
the  truth  is,  that  as  to  the  work  itself,  it  is  every  where  Nature. 

I  The  persons  are  of  the  highest  quality  in  life,  even  that  of 
princes  ;  but  their  quality  is  not  represented  by  the  poet,  with 
ro  directions  that  guards  and  waiters  should  follow  them  in  every 
scene,  but  their  grandeur  appears  in  greatness  of  sentiment, 
flowing  from  minds  worthy  their  condition.  To  make  a  cha- 
racier  truly  great,  this  author  understands,  that  it  shosliJiavt. 
its  foundation  in  superior  thoughts  and  maxims  of  conduce 
It  is  very  certain,  chat  many  an  honest  woman  wouTd'malte  no 
difficulty,  though  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Hector,  for  the  sate 
of  a  kingdom,  to  marry  the  enemy  of  her  husband's  family  and 
country ;  and  indeed  who  can  deny  but  she  might  be  still  an 
honest  woman,  but  no  heroine  ?  That  may  be  defensible,  nay 
lo  laudable,  in  one  character,  which  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  exceptionable  in  another.  When  Cato  Uticensb  killed 
himself,  Cottius,  a  Roman  of  ordinary  quality  and  diaracter,  did 
the  same  thing  ;  upon  which  one  said,  smiling,  '  Cottius  might 
have  lived,  though  Caesar  has  seiced  the  Roman  liberty.'  Cot- 
tius's  condition  might  have  been  the  same,  let  things  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  world  pass  as  they  would.  AVhat  is  further 
very  extraordinary  in  this  work,  is,  that  the  persons  are  all  of 
them  laudable,  and  their  misfortunes  arise  rather  from  un- 
guarded virtue,  than  propensity  to  vice.  The  town  has  an 
30  opportunity  of  doing  itself  justice  in  supporting  the  representa- 
tions of  passion,  sorrow,  indignation,  even  despair  itself,  within 
the  rules  of  decency,  honour,  and  good-breeding ;  and  since 
there  is  none  can  flatter  himself  his  life  will  be  always  fortunate, 
they  may  here  see  sorrow,  as  they  would  wish  to  bear 


ever  it  amvo.T 


'  Mb.  Spfxtator, 


which  1  am  to  personate ;  but  1  shall  not  a 


i  a  part  in  the  new  tragedy  catted 
s  the  celebrated  grief  of  Orestes 
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shall  feel  it  too  intimately  to  be  able  to  utter  it.    I  was  last 

night  repeating  a  paragraph  to  myself,  which  I  took  to  be  an 

expression  of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  there  was 

a  stroke  of  self-pity  which  quite  unmanned  me.    Be  pleased, 

Sir,  to  print  this  letter,  that  when  I   am  oppressed  in  this 

manner  at  such  an  interval,  a  certain  part  of  the  audience  may 

not  think  I  am  out ;  and  I  hope,  with  this  allowance,  to  do  it 

with  satisfaction. 

'  I  am,  Sir, 

10  '  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

'George  Powell V 
*  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  As  I  was  walking  the  other  day  in  the  Park,  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man with  a  very  short  face  ° ;  I  desire  to  know  whether  it  was 
you.  Pray  inform  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  lest  I  become  the 
most  heroic  Hecatissa's  rival. 

*  Your  humble  Servant  to  command, 

'Sophia.' 
'Dear  Madam, 

20     Mt  is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with,  for  I  was  very  ill,  and  kept 
my  chamber  all  that  day. 

'  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

'The  Spectator.' 

Spectator^  No.  290.]  [February  i ,  1712. 


No.  110.     On  the  Self-  Tormentor  of  Terence^  and  DoggetCs 
Country  Wake. 

Meliat,  pejus,  prosit,  obsit,  nil  vident,  nisi  quod  Itibet 

Ter.  lleaut.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

When  men  read,  they  taste  the  matter  with  which  they  are 
entertained,  according  as  their  own  respective  studies  and  in- 
clinations have  prepared  them,  and  make  their  reflections 
accordingly.  Some,  perusing  Roman  writers,  would  find  in^ 
them,  whatever  the  subject  of  the  discourses  were,  parts  which 
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e  grandeur  of  that  peopli 


warfare,  or 
a  mere  Spectator,  1  drew 


As  for  my  part,  who 
niing  conclusions  of  their  eminence  in  what  I  think 
D  wit,  in  having  worthy  sentiments,  from  the  reading 
a  cwnedy  of  Terence.  The  play  was  the  Se!/-  Tormentnr  ".  lt_ 
is  from  the  beginning  l5  tiie  end  a  perfect  picture  jji  tiurnan 
^.  but  T~did_not  observe  in  the  whole  one  passage  that_could 
raise  a  laugh;  _How  well  disposed  must  ihat  people  be,  who 
cduTd  be  entertained  with  satisfaction  by  so  sober  and.polTft 

lo  tnJrlhJ  In  the  first  scene  of  the  comedy,  when  one  of  the  old 
men  accuses  the  other  of  impertinence  for  interposing  in  his 
ofrairs,  he  answers,  '  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  help  feeling  any 
sorrow  that  can  arrive  at  man".'  It  is  s^d  this  sentence  was 
received  with  a  universal  applause.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
argument  of  the  general  good  understanding  of  a  people,  than  a 
sudden  consent  to  give  their  approbation  of  a  sentiment  which 
has  no  emotion  in  it.  If  it  were  spoken  with  never  so  great 
skill  in  the  actor,  tbc  manner  of  uttering  that  sentence  could 
have  nothing  in  it  which  could  strike  any  but  people  of  the 

JO  greatest  humanity,  nay  people  elegant  and  skilful  in  observations 
upon  it  It  is  possible  he  might  have  laid  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and,  with  a  winning  insinuation  in  his  countenance,  ex- 
pressed to  his  neighbour  that  he  was  a  man  who  made  his 
case  his  own  ;  yet  I  will  engage  a  player  in  Covent-garden 
might  hit  such  an  altitude  a  thousand  limes  before  he  would 
have  been  regarded.  I  have  heard  that  a 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  all  mai 
ballads  brought  to  him  of  what  kind  soev 
notice  how  much  they  took  with  the  peopli 

30  would,  and  certainly  might,  very  well  judge  of  their  presmf 
dispositions,  and  the  most  proper  way  of  applying  them  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purposes.  What  passes  on  the  stage,  and  the 
reception  it  meets  with  from  the  audience,  is  a  very  useful 
instruction  of  this  kind.  According  10  what  you  may  observe 
there  on  our  stage,  yon  see  them  often  moved  so  directly  against 
all  common  sense  and  humanity,  that  you  would  be  apt"id  pro- 
nounce us  a  nation  of  savages.  It  cannot  be  called  a  mTsTaKe 
of  what  is  pleasant,  but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what  most 
assuredly  takes  with  them.     The  other  night  an  old  woman 

40  carried  olf  with  a  pain  in  her  side,  with  all  the  distortions  and 


r  of  books 
and  took 
upon  which 
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anguish  of  countenance  which  is  natural  lo  one  in  that  condi- 
lion,   was    laughed    and   clapped    off   the    stage.      Terence's 
comedy,  which   I   am   speaking  ot^  is  indeed  written  as  If  he 
^_  hoped  to  please. iione  buL^uch  as  had  as  good  a  lastc  as  him- 
^^Lvel(.~^  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  natural  description  of  the 
^^■liDiioccnt  young  woman"   made  by  the  servant  lo  his  master. 
^^P*  When  I  came  to  the  house.'  said  he, '  an  old  wuman  opened 
the  door,  and  I  followed  her  in,  because  I  could,  by  entering 
upon  them  unawares,  better  observe  what  was  your  mistress's 
)o  i'rdinary  manner  of  spending  her  time,  the  only  way  of  judg- 
ing any  one's  inclinations  and  genius.     I  found  her  at   her 
needle  in  a  son  of  second  mourning,  which  she  wore  for  an 
aunt  she  had  lately  lost.    She  had  nothing  on  but  what  showed 
she  dressed  only  for  herself.     Her  hair  hung  negligently  about 
her  shoulders.      She  had  none   of  the  arts  with  which  others 
used  to  set  themselves  off,  but  had  that  negligence  of  person 
which  is  remarkable  in  those  who  are  careful  of  tfaeir  minds. 
Then  she  had  a  maid  who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a 
slattern,  because  her  mistress  was  careless  ;  which  1  lake  to  be 
20  another  argument  of  your  security  in  her ;  for  the  go-betweens 
of  women  of  intrigue  arc  rewarded  loo  well  to  be  dirty.     When 
^^  you  were  named,  and  I  told  her  you  desired  to  see  her,  she 
^^Ltbrew  down  her  work  for  joy,  covered  her  face,  and  decently 
^^Hud  her  tears.'     He  must  be  a  very  good  actor,  and  draw  at- 
^^Rention  rather  from  his  own  character  than  the  words  of  the 
^^  author,  that  could  gain  it  among  us  for  this  speech,  though  so 
full  of  nature  and  good  sense. 

The  intolerable  folly  and   conlidence  of  players   putting   in 

words  of  their  oivn,  does  ie  a  great  measure  feed  the  absurd 

JO  taste  of  the  audience.     But  however  that  is,  it  is  ordinary  for 

a  cluster  of  coxcombs  10  take  up  the  house  to  themselves,  and 

equally  insult  both  the  actors  and  the  company.   These  savages, 

Pwho  want  all  manner  of  regard  and  deference  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  come  only  to  show  themselves  lo  us,  without  any  other 
■purpose  than  to  let  us  know  they  despise  us. 
The  gross  of  an  audience  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of  people, 
those  who  know  no  pleasure  but  of  the  body,  and  those  who 
improve  or  command  corporeal  pleasures,  by  the  addition  of 
fine  sentiments  of  the  mind.  At  present  the  intelligent  part  of 
o  the  company  are  wholly  subdued  by  the  insurrections  of  those 
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wjja  know  no  satisfactions  but  what  they  have  in  common  with 
qil  otlier  animHla,  .... 

1  would  not  be  understood  in  this  talk  to  argue  tliat  nothing  is 
tolerable  on  the  stage  but  what  has  an  immediate  tendency  10 
the  promotion  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  allow,  provided 
there  Is  nothing  against  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  is  not  offen- 
sive to  good  manners,  that  things  of  an  indifferent  nature  may 
be  represented.  For  this  reason  T  have  no  exception  to  the 
well-drawn  rusticities  in  the  Country  Wait"  ;  and  there  is  some- 

o  thing  so  miraculously  pleasant  in  Doggct's  acting  the  awkward 
triumph  and  comic  sorrow  of  Hob  in  different  circumstances, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  away  whenever  it  is  acted.  All 
that  vexes  me  is,  that  the  gallantry  of  taking  the  cudgels  for 
Gloucestershire,  with  the  pride  of  heart  in  tucking  himself  up, 
and  taking  aim  at  his  adversary,  as  well  as  the  other's  protesta- 
tion in  the  humanity  of  low  romance,  that  he  could  not  promise 
the  'squire  to  break  Hob's  head,  but  he  would,  if  he  could,  do  it 
in  love  i  then  flourish  and  begin  :  I  say  what  vexes  me  is,  that 
such  excellent  touches  as  these,  as  well  as  the  'squire's  being 

■0  nut  of  all  patience  at  Hob's  success,  and  venturing  himself  into 
the  crowd,  are  circumstances  hardly  taken  notice  of,  and  the 
height  of  the  jest  is  only  in  the  very  point  that  heads  are  broken. 
1  am  confident  were  thereascene  written,  wherein  Penkethman" 


according  to  the  evact  rules  of  surgciy  in  making  this  extension, 
and  binding  up  the  leg,  the  whole  house  should  be  in  a  roar  of 
applause  at  the  dissembled  anguish  of  the  patient,  the  help 
given  by  him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy  address 
30  and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeon.  To  enumerate  the  entrance 
of  ghosts,  the  eniballling  of  armies,  the  noise  of  heroes  in  love, 
with  a  thousand  other  enormities,  would  be  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  this  paper,  for  which  reason  It  is  possible  they  may 
have  hereafter  distinct  discourses  ;  not  forgetting  any  of  t"  ~ 
audience  who  shall  set  up  for  actors,  and  interrupt  the  play^ti 
the  stage  ;  and  players  who  shall  prefer  the  applause  of  fi 
10  that  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company. 
Sp^aaior,  No.  502.]  [October  6,  i/lfl^ 
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No.  lU.      '  A//  the   World  a  Stage ';    fl'i/is,  Cibber,  Penkith- 
man,  Mrs.  BUknell. 

Totn)  mnndns  igit  hiatrianem. 

Many  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  veiy  gay  and  well-rceei^'cd 
persons  of  itie  oihcr  sex,  are  cutremely  perplexed  at  the  Laiin 
sentences  at  the  head  of  my  spec ulai inns.  I  do  not  know 
whelher  I  ought  not  to  indulge  them  with  translations  of  each 
of  them ;  however,  1  have  lo.day  taken  down  from  ihe  top  of 
the  stage  in  Drury-lanc  a  bit  of  Latin  which  often  stands  in  their 
view,  and  signities,  that  *  The  whole  world  acts  the  player.'  It 
is  certain  that  if  we  look  all  round  us,  and  behold  the  different 
employments  of  mankind,  you  hardly  see  one  who  is  not,  as  the 

o  player  is,  in  an  assumed  character.  The  lawyer  who  Is  vehe- 
ment and  loud  in  the  cause  wherein  he  knows  he  has  not  Ihe 
(ruth  of  the  question  on  his  side,  is  a  player  as  to  the  personated 
pan,  but  incomparably  meaner  than  be  as  to  ihe  prostitution  of 
himself  for  hire :  because  the  pleader's  falsehood  introduces 
injustice ;  the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end  but  to  divert  or 
instruct  you.  The  divine,  whose  passions  transport  him  to  say 
any  thing  with  any  view  but  promoting  the  interests  of  true 
piety  and  religion,  is  a  player  with  a  still  greater  imputation  of 
guilt,  in  proportion  lo  his  depredating  a  character  more  sacred. 

lo  Consider  all  the  different  pursuits  and  cmploymcnis  of  men, 
and  you  will  find  half  their  actions  tend  to  nothing  else  but 
disgtilse  and  imposture. ;.  and  .all  that  is  done  whii:h  proceeds 

iwrfrom  a  man's  very  self,  is  the  action  ofa  player, fpclb.'* 

is  that  1  make  so  frequent  mention  of  the  stages  1'  I 
e  a  matter  of  the  highest  consideration,  what  pans  are 
well  or  ill  performed,  what  passions  or  sentiments  are  indulged 
cultivated,  and  consequently  what  maimers  and  customs  are 
transfused  from  the  stage  to  the  world,  which  reciprocally 
imitate  each  other.  As  the  writers  of  epic  poems  intmduce 
shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices  and  virtues  under  the 
characters  of  men  and  women  ;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  may  perhaps  sometimes  make  use  of  the  names  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage,  lo  represent  or  admonish  those  who  transact 
afiairs  in  th«  world.    When   I  am  commending  Wtlks"  for 
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representing  the  tenderness  of  a  husband  and  a  father  in  Afa^ 
beth,  the  contrition  of  a  reformed  prodigal  in  Harry  the  Fourth, 
ihc  winning  emptiness  of  a  young  man  of  good-nature"  and 
wealth  in  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the  officiousness  of  an  artful 
sen'ant"  in  the  Fox;  when  thus  I  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all 
the  world  who  are  engaged  in  any  of  those  circumstances.  If 
I  were  to  speak  of  merit  neglecred,  misapplied,  or  misunder- 
stood, might  not  I  say  Esteourt"  has  a  great  capacity  ?  But  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  others  who  bear  a  figure  on  the  stage,  that 
his  talents  were  understood ;  it  is  their  business  to  impose  upon 
him  what  cannot  become  him,  or  keep  out  of  his  hands  any 
thing  in  which  he  would  shine.  Were  one  to  raise  a  suspicion 
of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes  upon  the  world  for  a  fine  thing, 
in  order  to  alarm  him,  one  might  say,  If  Lord  Foppinglon"  was 
not  on  the  stage  (Cibber  a^  lh«  falsejretensions  to  a  genteel 
behaviour  so  very  justTy)^  he  would  have  in  the  generality  of 
"~~       Wlien  we 


mkinll  more  that  would  admire  than  deride  him. 
come  to  characters  directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  I 
what  effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would  have  upon 

JO  ners.  The  craft  of  a  usurer,  the  absurdity  of  a  rich  fool,  the 
awkward  roughness  of  a  fellow  of  half  courage,  the  imgraceful 
mirth  of  a  creature  of  half  wit,  might  for  ever  be  put  out  of 
countenance  by  proper  parts  for  Dogget".  Johnson",  by  acting 
Corbacchio  the  other  night,  must  have  given  attTSE3"5aw-Wm, 
a  thorough  detes(atloh~  of  aged  avarice^__The._Eet_ularcy  of  a 
peevish  old  fellow,  who  loves  and  hates  he  knows  not  why,  is 
very  encellenlly  performed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  William  Pen- 
keihman  in  the  Fofis  Fortune^  ;  where,  in  the  character  of  Don 
Choleric  Snap  Shono  de  Testy,  he  answers  no  questions  but  to 

30  those  whom  he  likes,  and  wants  no  account  of  any  thing  from 
those  he  approves.  Mr.  Penkethman  is  also  master  of  as  many 
faces  in  the  dumb  scene  as  can  be  expected  from  a  man  in  the 
circumstances  of  being  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear  and  hunger. 
He  wonders  throughout  the  whole  scene  very  masterly,  without 
neglecting  his  victuals.  If  it  be,  as  1  have  heard  It  sometimes 
mentioned,  a  great  qualification  for  the  world  to  follow  business 
and  pleasure  too,  what  is  it  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Penkethman 
represent  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain  ai 
may  see  him  do  this  evening? 

^o     As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly  suppressed, 
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judiciously  encouraged,  while  there  is  one  in  the  nation,  men 
turned  for  regular  pleasure  cannot  employ  their  thoughts  more 
usefully,  for  the  diversion  of  mankind,  than  by  convincing  ihem 
that  it  is  in  themselves  to  raise  this  entertainment  to  the  greatest 
height.  Ii  would  be  a  great  improvemcnijas  well^S.S>pbelliBlt- 
ment  to  the  theatre,  if  dancingwere  more  regarded,  and  taught 
to  ail  the  actors.  One  who  has  the  advantage  of  such  an  agree- 
abtc^girlisb  person  as  Mrs.  Bicknell",  joined  with  her  capacity  of 
imitation,  could  in  proper  gesture  and  motion  represent  all  the 
decent  characters  of  female  life.  An  amiable  modesty  in  one 
aspect  of  a  dancer,  and  assumed  contidence  in  another,  a  sud- 
den joy  in  another,  a  falling-off  with  an  impatience  of  being 
beheld,  a  return  towards  the  audience  with  an  unsteady  resolu- 
lion  to  approach  them,  and  a  well-acted  solicitude  to  please, 
would  revive  in  the  company  all  the  line  touches  of  mind  raised 
in  observing  all  the  objects  of  affection  or  passion  they  had 
before  beheld.  Such  elegant  entertainments  as  these  would 
polish  the  town  into  judgment  in  their  gratilications  ;  and 
delicacy  in  pleasure  is  the  first  step  people  of  condition  lake  Ja 
reformation  from  vice.  Mrs.  Bicknell  has  the  only  capacity  for 
this  sort  of  dancing  of  any  on  the  stage ;  and  I  dare  say  ail  who 
see  her  performance  to-morrow  night,  when  sure  the  romp  will 
do  her  best  for  her  own  benelit,  will  be  of  my  mind. 
Sptctalor,  Na  370.]  [May  5,  1711. 


TSo.  112,  On  thefiineralofBelltrtoH;  his  Acting  ofSkakesptare; 
his  Widow. 

\x  per  Ml  rem, 
■  adelibus, 

HoR.  a™.  Port.  tSo. 

Having  received  notice,  that  the  famous  acior,  Mr.  Betterlon", 
was  to  be  interred  this  evening  in  the  cloisters  near  Westmin- 
ster-abbey, I  was  resolved  lo  walk  thither  ;  and  see  the  last  office 
done  to  a  man  whom  1  had  always  very  much  admired,  and 
from  whose  action  I  had  received  nwrc  strong  impressions  of 
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what  is  great  and  noble  in  human  nature,  lha.n  from  the  argu- 
ments of  the  most  solid  philosophers,  or  the  descriptions  of  the 
most  charming  poets  I  had  ever  read.  As  the  rude  and  untaught 
mullitude  are  no  way  ivrought  upon  more  effectually,  than  hy 
seeing  public  punishments  and  executions"  ;  so  men  of  letters 
and  education  feci  iheic  liumanity  mo^  forcibly  exercised, 
ivhen  ihey  attend  the  obsequies  of  men  who  hadairived 
at  any  perfection  in  liberal  accomplishments.  Theatrical 
actioft'  is  to  be  esteemed  as  sucTi,  except  it  be  objected  that  we 

o  cannot  call  that  an  art  which  cannot  be  attained  by  art.  Voice, 
stature,  motion,  and  other  gifts,  must  be  verybouml^Bj 
bestowed  By  nature,  or  lahoiir  and  industry~~wTirl)ut  push  the 
unhappy  cndeavourer  in  that  nay  the  further  oHTiis" wishes. 

Such  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterton  ought  to  be  recorded  with 
tlie  same  respect  a*!  Roscius  among  the  Romans.  The  greatest 
orator  has  thought  fit  to  quote  his  Judgment,  and  celebrate  his 
life.  Roscius  was  the  example  to  all  that  would  form  themselves 
into  proper  and  winning  behaviour.  His  action  was  so  well 
adapted  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed,  that  the  youth  of  Rome 

10  thouj;ht  tlity  wanted  only  to  be  virtunus.  to  be  as  i;rai:eful  in 
their  appearance  as  Roscius.  The  iraa£iria.tiDii-took.-a  lovely 
impression  of  what  was  great  and  good  ;  and  tbeyr-whe  never 
thought  of  setting  up  for  the  art  of  imitation,  became  themselves 
inimitable  characters. 

There  is  no  human  invention  so  aptly  calculated  for  the  form- 
ing a  free-born  people  as  that  of  a  theatre.  Tully  reports,  that 
the  celebrated  player  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  used  frequently 
to  say,  '  The  perfection  of  an  actor  is  only  to  become  what  he  is 
doing,'    Young  men,  lybo  are.  loo  unattentive  to  receive  lectures, 

;o  are  irresistibly  taken  with  performances.  Hence  H'ts.That^  1' 
extremely  lament  the  little  relish  the  gentry  of  this  ijatinn  haw, 
at  present,  for  the  just  and  noble  representations  in  sonie  of.our 
tragedies.  The  operas,  which  are  of  late  introduced,  can  leave 
no  trace  behind  them  that  can  be  of  service  beyond  the  present 
moment.  To  sing  and  to  dance,  are  accomplishments  very 
few  have  any  thoughts  of  practising  ;  but  to  speak  justly,  and 
move  gracefully,  is  what  every  man  thinks  he  does  perform,  or 
wishes  he  did. 
1  have  hardly  a  notion,  that  any  performer  of  antiquity  could 

io  surpass  the  action  of  Mr.  Betterton  in  any  of  the  occasions  in 
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whicli_hs  has  appeared  on  our  sia^.  The  wonderful  agony 
which  he  appeared  in,  when  he'examined  ihe  circumsiance  of 
ihe  handkerchief  in  Othello  ;  the  mixture  of  love  that  intruded 
upon  his  mind,  upon  the  innocent  answers  Desdemona  makes, 
betrayed  in  his  gesture  such  a  variety  and  vicissitude  of  pas- 
sions, as  would  admonish  a  man  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  heart ; 
and  perfectly  convince  him,  that  it  is  to  slab  it,  to  admit  that 
worst  of  daggers,  jealousy.  Whoever  reads  in  his  closet  this 
admirable  scene,  will  find  thai  he  cannot,  except  he  has  as 

o  warm  an  imagination  as  Shakspcare  himself,  find  any  but  dry, 
incoherent,  and  broken  sentences  :  but  a  reader  that  has  seen  1 
Betlenun  act  it,  observes,  there  could  not  be  a  word  added  ;  that , 
longer  speeches  had  been  unnatural,  nay,  impossible,  in  Othello's  ( 
circumstances.  The  charming  passage  in  the  same  tragedy, 
where  he  tells  the  manner  of  winning  the  affection  of  his  mis- 
tress, was  urged  with  so  moving  and  graceful  an  energy,  that, 
while  1  walked  in  the  cloisters,  1  thoaghi  of  him  with  the  same 
concern  as  if  I  wailed  for  the  remains  of  a  person  who  had  In 
real  life  done  all  that  1  had  seen  him  represent.    The  gloom  of 

o  the  place,  and  faint  lights  before  the  ceremony  appeared,  con- 
tributed to  the  melancholy  disposition  I  was  in  ;  and  1  began 
to  be  extremely  afflicted,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  any 
difference  ;  that  Hotspur's  gallantry  was  so  unfortunate ;  and 
thai  ihe  mirth  and  good  humour  of  Falstaff  could  not  exempt 
him  from  the  grave.  Nay,  this  occasion,  in  me  who  look  Upon 
the  distinctions  amongst  men  to  be  merely  scenical,  raised 
reflections  upon  the  emptiness  of  all  human  perfection  and 
greatness  in  general  ;  and  1  could  not  but  regret,  that  the 
sacred  heads  which  lie  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
JO  little  portion  of  earth,  in  which  my  poor  old  friend  is  deposited, 
are  returned  to  dust  ns  well  as  he,  and  tliat  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  grave  between  the  imaginary  and  the  teal  monarch. 
This  made  me  say  of  human  life  itself,  with  Macbeth  ", 

To-morrow,  to-mnrrow,  and  to-monow, 
Creeps  ill  a  itealiog  pace  iiam  day  to  dny 
To  ae  lost  moment  of  recorded  llinel 
And  nil  (lUi  yutecdaj'B  have  li|;hlcd  Tools 
To  their  cicinnl  night  t  Out,  oat,  short  cnndle. 
Life's  hut  a  walking  shadow,  a  pooi  playei 
That  iliDts  Olid  freti  hit  hour  npon  the  tls^ 
And  thco  it  beard  00  taott. 
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The  mention  I  have  here  made  of  Mr.  Betlerton,  for  whom  I 
had,  as  long  as  1  have  known  any  thing,  a  very  great  esteem 
and  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  he  gave  me,  can  do  him  no  good  ; 
but  it  may  possibly  be  of  service  lo  the  unhappy  woman"  he 
has  left  behind  him,  to  have  it  known,  that  this  great  tragedian 
was  never  in  a.  scene  half  so  moving,  as  the  circumstances  of 
his  affairs  created  at  his  departure.  His  wife,  after  a  cohabita- 
tion of  forty  years  in  the  strictest  amity,  has  long  pined  away 
with  a  sense  of  his  decay,  as  well  in  his  person  as  his  little  for- 

o  tune  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  that,  she  has  herself  decayed  both 
in  her  health  and  reason.  Her  husband's  death,  added  to  her 
age  and  infirmities,  would  certainly  have  determined  her  life, 
but  that  the  greatness  of  her  distress  has  been  her  relief^  by  a 
present  deprivation  of  her  senses.  This  absence  of  reason  is 
her  best  defence  against  age,  sorrow,  poverty,  and  sicliae>s.  1 
dwell  upon  this  account  so  distinctly,  in  obedience  lo  a  certain 
great  spirit",  who  hides  her  name,  and  has  by  letter  applied  to 
me  to  recommend  to  her  some  object  of  compassion,  from  whom 
she  may  be  concealed. 

;o  This,  I  think,  is  a  proper  occasion  fur  exerting  such  heroic 
generosity  ;  and  as  there  is  an  ingenuous  shame  in  those  who 
have  known  better  fortune,  to  be  reduced  to  receive  obligations 
as  well  as  a  becoming  pain  in  the  truly  generous  to  receive 
thanks  ;  in  this  case  both  those  delicacies  are  preserved  ;  tat 
the  person  obliged  is  as  incapable  of  knowing  her  benefactress, 
as  her  benefactress  is  unwilling  to  be  known  by  her,  _ 
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Wo.  113.     On  Ike  dtatfi  of  Eslcourlj  his  Powers  0/  Min^ef^ 
his  Merits  as  a  Man. 


My  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news,  but  it  regards  rather 
what  passes  in  the  world  of  conversation  than  that  of  business. 
I  am  very  sorry  thai  1  have  at  present  a  circumstance  before  toe. 
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which  is  of  very  great  importance  to  all  who  hace  a  relish  for 
gaiety,  wit,  mirth,  or  humour  ;  I  mean  the  death  of  poor  Dicic 
Estcourt".  I  have  been  obliged  to  him  for  so  many  liours  of  jollity, 
that  it  is  but  a  small  recompense,  though  all  I  can  give  him,  to 
pass  a  moment  or  two  in  sadness  for  the  loss  of  so  agreeable  a 
man.  Poor  Eslcourt !  the  last  time  1  saw  him,  we  were  plotting 
10  show  the  toivn  his  great  capacity  for  acting  in  its  full  light,  by 
introducing  him  as  dictating  to  a  set  of  young  players,  in  what 
manner  10  speak  this  sentence,  and  utter  the  other  passion. 

to  He  had  so  exquisite  a  discerning  of  what  was  defective  in  any 
object  before  him,  that  in  an  instant  he  could  show  you  the  ridi- 
culous side  of  what  would  pass  for  beautiful  and  just,  even  to 
men  of  no  ill  judgment,  before  be  had  pointed  at  the  failure.  He 
was  no  less  skilful  In  the  knowledge  of  beauty ;  and  I  dare  say, 
there  is  no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can  repeat  more  well- 
turned  compliments,  as  well  as  smart  repartees  of  Mr.  Est- 
courl's,  than  of  any  other  man  in  England.  This  was  easily  to 
be  observed  in  his  inimitable  faculty  of  telling  a  story,  ia  which 
he  would-throw  in  natural  and  unexpected  incidents  la  make 

10  his  court  to  one  part,  and  rally  ihe  other  part  of  tlie  company. 
Then  he  would  vary  the  usage  he  gave  them,  according  as  he 
saw  tliem  bear  kind  or  sharp  language.     He  had  the  knack  to 

>  raise  up  a  pensive  temper,  and  mortify  an  impertinently  gay 
one,  with  the  most  agreeable  skill  imaginable.  There  are  a 
thousand  things  which  crowd  into  my  memory,  which  make  me 
too  much  concerned  to  tell  on  about  him.  Hamlet  holding  up 
the  skull  which  the  gravediggcr  threw  to  him,  with  an  account 
that  it  was  the  head  of  the  king's  jester,  falls  into  very  pleasing 
reflections,  and  cries  out  to  his  companion,  'Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! 
jO  1  knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  exquisite 
fancy  ;  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times  :  and 
now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it. 
Here  hung  those  lips  that  1  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft 
Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  1  your  songs  ?  your 
I  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  tabic  on  a  roar? 
one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  quite  chap-fallen? 
I  Now  gel  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  ber,  let  her  paint 
inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come.  Maice  her  laugh 
[  at  that".' 

is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy,  to  affix,  as  much  as 
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in  them  lies,  the  character  of  a  mar 
Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  them  lo  praise  faintl)"  the  good  quali- 
ties of  those  beiow  them,  and  say,  It  is  very  CMraordinar)'  in 
such  a  man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  ihey  arc  forced  lu 
acknowledge  the  value  of  him  whose  lowness  upbraids  their 
exaltation.  It  is  to  this  humour  only,  that  it  Is  to  be  ascribed, 
that  a  quick  wit  in  conversation,  a  nice  judgment  upon  any 
cmert;ency  that  could  arise,  and  a  most  blameless  inoRensive 
behaviour,  could  not  raise  Ihis  man  above  being  received  only 

10  upon  the  foot  of  contributing  to  mirth  and  diversion.  But  be 
was  as  easy  under  that  condition,  as  a  man  of  so  excellent 
talents  was  capable  ;  and  since  they  would  have  il,  that  to  di\-ert 
was  his  business,  he  did  it  with  all  the  seeming  alacrity  imagin- 
able, though  it  stung  him  to  the  heart  that  it  was  his  business. 
Men  of  sense,  who  could  taste  his  excellences,  were  well  satis- 
fied to  let  him  lead  the  way  in  conversation,  and  play  after  his 
own  manner ;  but  fools,  who  provoked  him  lo  mimiciy.  found 
he  had  the  indignation  to  let  il  be  at  their  eapenscyho  caUed 
for  it,  and  he  would  show  the  loira  uf  conceited  lieavv  fcH 

JO  as  jests  to  the  company  at  their  own  requestiin 
interrupting  him  from  being  a  conipaiiion  K 
of  a  jester. 

!\Vnat  was  peculiarly  excellent "  in  this  memorable  companion 
was,  that  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  persons  and  sentiments,  he 
did  not  only  hit  the  6gure  of  their  laces,  and  manner  of  their 
gestures,  but  he  would  in  his  narrations  fall  into  their  very  way 
of  thinking,  and  this  when  he  recounted  passnges  wherein  men 
of  the  best  wit  were  concerned,  as  well  as  such  wherein  were 
represented  men  of  the  lowest  rank  of  understanding.  It  is 
JO  certainly  as  great  an  instance  of  self  love  lo  a  weakness,  to  be 
impatient  of  being  mimicked,  as  any  can  be  imagined.  There 
were  none  but  the  vain,  the  formal,  the  proud,  or  those  who 
were  incapable  of  amending  their  faults,  that  dreaded  him ;  lo 
others  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  ;  and  1  do  not 
know  any  satisfaction  of  any  indifferent  kind  I  ever  tasted  so 
much,  as  having  got  over  an  impatience  of  my  seeing  myself  in 
the  air  he  could  put  me  when  I  have  displeased  him.  It  is 
indeed  to  his  exquisite  talent  this  way,  more  than  any  philo- 
sophy 1  could  read  on  the  subject,  that  my  person  is  very  little 
40  of  my  care,  and  it  is  inditlerent  to  me  what  is  said  of  my  shap^ 


Mscyho  caUed 

I  1. —  ~y    f,H„--^ 

n  tfae«hafii^^^H 
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my  address.  Il  is  to  poor 
arrived  at  ttic  liappincss  of 
lue,  but  what  argues  a  de- 


my air,  my  manner,  my  speech,  o! 
Estcourt  I  cliiefly  owe  that  I  am 
thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to 
pravily  of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  any  thing  in  nature,  to  have  it 
frequently  said,  that  he  was  not  a  good  player :  but  that  must 
be  owing  to  a  partiality  for  former  actors  in  the  pans  in  which 
he  succeeded  them,  and  judging  by  comparison  of  what  was 
liked  before,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  When  a 
to  man  of  his  wit  and  smartness  could  put  on  an  utter  absence  of 
common  sense  in  his  face,  as  he  did  in  the  character  of  Bullfinch 

tin  the  Northern  i-ass  °,  and  an  air  of  insipid  cunning  and 
vivacity  in  the  character  of  Pounce  in  the  Ttmier  Husbiind",  il 
IS  folly  [o  dispute  his  capacity  and  success,  as  he  was  an  actor. 
Poor  Estcourt !  let  the  vain  and  proud  be  at  rest,  thou  wilt  no 
more  disturb  their  admiration  of  their  dear  selves ;  and  thou  att 
no  longer  to  drudge  in  raising  the  mirlh  of  stupids,  who  know 
nothing  of  thy  merit,  for  thy  maintenance. 

It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  mankind  to  run  into  rcflec- 
>o  lions  upon  our  mortality,  when  disturbers  of  the  world  are  laid 
at  rest,  but  to  take  no  notice  when  they  who  can  please  and 
diven  are  pulled  from  us.  Out  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think 
the  loss  of  such  talents,  as  ihc  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
was  master  of,  a  more  melancholy  instance  of  mortality  than 
the  dissolution  of  persons  of  never  so  high  characters  in  the 
world,  whose  pretensions  were  (hat  lliey  were  noisy  and  mis- 
chievous. 

But  I  mu5i  grow  more  succinct,  and,  as  a  Spectator,  give  an 
account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  his  way,  never  had 
JO  an  equal  in  any  age  before  him,  or  in  thai  wherein  he  lived.  1 
speak  of  him  as  a  companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  conversa- 
tion. His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an  obsequiousness  towards 
the  worst  sort  of  company,  but  his  e)iccllent  qualities  rendered  ,.. 
htm  capable  of  making  the  best  ligure  in  the  most  relined.  1 
have  been  present  with  him  among  men  of  the  most  delicite 
tasre  a  whole  night,  and  have  known  him  (for  he  saw  it  wag 
desired)  keep  the  discourse  to  himself  the  most  part  of  it,  and' 
maintain  his  good-humour  with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  so| 
delightful,  without  offence  lo  any  person  or  thing  upon  earthy 
40  still  preserving  the  distance  bis  circumstances  obliged  him  tu  , 
B  b  2 
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I  say,  I  have  seen  him  do  all  this  in  such  a  charming  mamer, 
that  I  am  sure  none  of  those  I  hint  at  will  read  this  without 
giving  him  some  sorrow  for  their  abundant  mirth,  and  one  gush 
of  tears  for  so  many  bursts  of  laughter.  I  wish  it  were  any 
honour  to  the  pleasant  creature's  memory,  that  my  eyes  are  too 
much  suffused  to  let  me  go  on — 

Spectator^  No.  468.]  [August  27,  17 12. 


No.  114.    On  the  death  of  Peer^  the  Property  Man;  Revival 
of  the  *  Plotting  Sisters? 

Cedat  uti  conviva  satur. — HoR.  Sat  i.  1. 119. 

Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to  their  long  home, 
who  are  younger  than  themselves,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be 
alarmed  at  that,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  longer 

10  in  their  sight.  They  miss  their  acquaintance,  and  are  sur- 
prised at  the  loss  of  an  habitual  object.  This  gave  me  so  much 
concern  for  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Peer  of  the  theatre -royal, 
who  was  an  actor  at  the  Restoration,  and  took  his  theatrical 
degree  with  Betterton,  Kynaston,  and  Harris.  Though  hh 
b^ation.was  humble,  he  performed jt  well;  and  the  common 
comparison  with  the  stage  and  humanTlIe,  which  has  been  so 
often  made,  may  well  be  brought  out  upon  this  occasion.  J^is 
no  matter,  say  the  moralists,  whether  you  act  a  prince  or  a 
be^gar^  the  business  is  to  do  your  part  weJJ.     Mr.  Willlarit^eer 

ao  distinguished  lumseTT particularly  In  two  characters,  which  no 
man  ever  could  touch  but  himself ;  one  of  them  was  the  speaker 
of  the  prologue  to  thfi^jlay,  which  is  contrived  in  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  to  awake  the  consciences  of  the  guilty  princes.  Mr. 
William  Peer  spoke  that  preface  to  the  play  with  such  an  air, 
as  represented  that  he  was  an  actor,  and  with  such  an  inferior 
manner  as  only  acting  an  actor,  as  made  the  others  on  the  stage 
appear  real  great  persons,  and  not  representatives.  This  was  a 
nicety  in  acting  that  none  but  the  most  subtle  player.  CQuld  so 
much  as^TrpnggTve.    I  remember  his  speaking  these  words>  in 
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which  there  is  no  great  matter  but  in  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  air  of  the  speaker,  with  universal  applause : 

For  us  and  for  onr  tragedy, 
Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Hamlet  says  very  archly  upon  the  pronouncing  of  it,  *  Is  this  a 
prologue,  or  a  posy  of  a  ring"?'  However,  the  speaking  of  it 
got  Mr.  Peer  more  reputation,  than  those  who  speak  the  length 
of  a  puritan's  sermon  every  night  will  ever  attain  to.  Besides 
10  this,  Mr.  Peer  got  a  great  fame  on  another  little  occasion.  He 
played  the  apothecary  in  Caius  Marfus^,  as  it  is  called  by  Otway ; 
but  Roirieo'and  Juliet,  as  originally  in  Shakspeare  ;  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recite  more  out  of  the  play  than  he  spoke,  to  have 
a  right  conception  of  what  Peer  did  in  it.  Marius,  weary  of 
life,  recollects  means  to  be  rid  of  it  after  this  manner : 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary 
That  dwelt  about  this  rendezvous  of  death! 
Meagre  and  very  rueful  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

20  When  this  spectre  of  poverty  appeared,  Marius  addresses  him 

thus: 

I  see  thou  art  very  poor. 

Thou  may*st  do  any  thing,  here's  fifty  drachmas, 
Get  me  a  draught  of  what  will  soonest  free 
A  wretch  from  all  his  cares. 

When  the  apothecary  objects  that  it  is  qnlawful,  Marius  urges, 

Art  thou  so  base  and  full  of  wretchedness 
Yet  fear'st  to  die!   Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thy  eyes, 
30  Contempt  and  beggary  hang  on  thy  back; 

The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  laws; 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  thii. 

Without  all  this  quotation  the  reader  could  not  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  visage  and  manner  which  Peer  assumed,  when  in 
the  most  lamentable  tone  imaginable  he  consents  ;  and  deliver- 
ing the  poison,  like  a  man  reduced  to  the  drinking  it  himself,  if 
he  did  not  vend  it,  says  to  Marius, 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents; 
40  Take  this  and  drink  it  off,  the  work  is  done. 
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It  was  an  odd  excellence,  and%  very  particular  circumstance 
this  of  Peer's,  that  his  whole  action  of  life  depended  upon  speak- 
ing five  lines  better  than  any  man  else  in  the  world.  But  this 
eminence  lying  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  the  governors  of  the 
theatre  observing  his  talents  to  lie  in  a  certain  knowledge  of 
propriety,  and  his  person  admitting  him  to  shine  only  in  the  two 
above  parts,  his  sphere  of  action  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  post  of  property-man.  This  officer  has  always  ready,  in 
a  place  appointed  for  him  behind  the  prompter,  all  such  tools 

ro  and  implements  as  are  necessary  in  the  play,  and  it  is  his  busi- 
ness never  to  want  billet-doux,  poison,  false  money,  thunder- 
bolts, daggers,  scrolls  of  parchment,  wine,  pomatum,  truncheons, 
and  wooden  legs,  ready  at  the  call  of  the  said  prompter,  accord- 
ing as  his  respective  utensils  were  necessary  for  promoting  what 
was  to  pass  on  the  stage.  The  addition  of  this  office,  so 
important  to  the  conduct  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  stage,  and 
the  good  economy  observed  by  their  present  managers  in 
punctual  payments,  made  Mr.  Peer's  subsistence  very  comfort- 
able.    But  it  frequently  happens,  that  men  lose  their  virtue  in 

io  prosperity,  who  were  shiningcharacters  in  the  contrary  condition. 
Good  fortune  indeed  had  no  effect  on  the  mind,  but  very  much 
on  the  body  of  Mr.  Peer.  For  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age 
he  grew  fat,  which  rendered  his  figure  unfit  for  the  utterance  of 
the  five  lines  above-mentioned.  He  had  now  unfortunately  lost 
the  wan  distress  necessary  for  the  countenance  of  the  apothecary, 
and  was  too  jolly  to  speak  the  prologue  with  the  proper  humility". 
It  is  thought  this  calamity  went  too  near  him.  It  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  the  shortening  his  days  ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
state  of  real  happiness  in  this  life,  Mr.  Peer  was  undone  by  his 

30  success,  and  lost  all  by  arriving  at  what  is  the  end  of  all  other 
men's  pursuits,  his  ease. 

I  could  not  forbear  enquiring  into  the  effects  Mr.  Peer  left 
behind  him,  but  find  there  is  no  demand  due  to  him  from  the 
house,  but  the  following  bill : 

For  hire  of  six  case  of  pistols     -        -  -        - 

A  drum  for  Mrs.  Bignall  in  the  Pilgrim  "  - 

A  truss  of  straw  for  the  madmen         -  -         - 

Pomatum  and  vermilion  to  grease  the  face  of  the 

stuttering  cook       -        -        -         -  -        -        -008 


C    s. 

d. 
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^^H  For  boarding  a  setting  dog  two 
^^M      Johnson  in  Epsom  W^lh  ° 
^H  For  blood  in  Macbeth 
^^B  Raisins  and  almonds  for  a  witch' 


days  to  TolIoH'  Mr. 


banquet 


This  contemporary  of  mine,  whom  I  have  often  rallied  for  the 
irrow  cotnpass  of  his  singular  perfections,  is  now  at  peace,  and 
wants  no  further  assistance  from  any  man  ;  but  men  of  exten- 
sive genius,  now  living,  still  depend  upon  the  good  offices  of 
the  town, 
■°  I  am  therefore  In  remind  my  reader,  that  on  this  day,  being 
the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  Plotting  Sisters"  is  to  be  acted  for  the 
benetit  of  the  author,  my  old  friend  Mr.  D'Urfey.  This  comedy 
was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  king  Charles  the  Second 
three  of  its  first  live  nights. 

My  friend  hns  in  this  work  shown  himself  a  master,  and  made 
not  only  the  characters  of  the  play,  but  also  the  furniture  of  the 
house  contribute  to  the  main  design.     He  has  made  excellent 
use  of  a  table  with  a  carpet,  and  the  key  of  a  closet.    With 
these  two  implements,  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  over- 
lo  looked   by  an   ordinary  writer,  he  contrives   the  most  natural 
perplexities  (allowing  only  the  use  of  these  household  goods  in 
poetry)  that  ever  were  represented  on  a  stage.    He  has  also 
made  good  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  the  stage  itself;  for 
in  the  nick  of  being  surprised,  the  lovers  are  let  down  and 
escape  at  a  trap-door.     In  a  word,  any  who  have  the  curiosity 
to  observe  what  pleased  in  the  last  generation,  and  does  not 
go  to  a  comedy  with  a  resolution  to  be  grave,  will  lind  this 
evening  ample  food  for  mirth.     Johnson,  who  understands  what 
he  docs  as  well  as  any  man,  exposes  the  impertinence  of  an  old 
JO  fellow,  who  has  lost  his  senses,  still  pursuing  pleasures,  with 
great  mastery.     The  ingenious  Mr.  Pinkcthman  is  a  bashful 
^L  rake,  and  is  slieepish  without  having  modesty  with  great  success. 
^■Jifr.  Qullock  succeeds  Nokes  in  the  part  of  Bubble,  and  in  my 
^Vbpinion  is  not  much  below  him ;   for  be  does  excellently  that 
^  sort  of  folly  we  call  absurdity,  which  is  the  very  contrary  of  wit, 
but,  next  to  that,  is  of  all  things  the  properest  to  excite  mirth. 
Wh^U  is  foolish  is  the  object  of  pity ;  but  absurdity  often  pro- 
ceeds from  an  opinion  of  sufficiency,  and  consetjuently  is  an 
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honest  occasion  for  laughter.  These  characters  in  this  play 
cannot  choose  but  make  it  a  very  pleasant  entertainment,  and 
the  decorations  of  singing  and  dancing  will  more  than  repay  the 
good-nature  of  those  who  make  an  honest  man  a  visit  of  two 
merry  hours  to  make  his  following  year  unpainful. 

Guardian^  No.  82.]  [June  15,  17 13- 


IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS    PAPERS. 

ITa  116.    On  RaphcieVs  Cartoons  at  Hampton-Court. 

Mtitnm  est  pictnra  poema. 

I  have  very  often  lamented,  and  hinted  my  sorrow  in  several 
speculations,  that  the  art  of  painting  is  made  so  little  use  of  to 
the  improvement  of  our  manners.  When  we  consider  that  it 
places  the  action  of  the  person  represented  in  the  most  agree- 
able aspect  imaginable,  that  it  does  not  only  express  the 
passion  or  concern  as  it  sits  upon  him  who  is  drawn,  but  has 
under  those  features  the  height  of  the  painter's  imagination, 
what  strong  images  of  virtue  and  humanity  might  we  not 
expect  would  be  instilled  into  the  mind  from  the  labours  of 

10  the  pencil  ?  This  is  a  poetry  which  would  be  understood  with 
much  less  capacity,  and  less  expense  of  time,  than  what  is 
taught  by  writing  ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  generally  perverted,  and 
that  admirable  skill  prostituted  to  the  basest  and  most  un- 
worthy ends.  Who  is  the  better  man  for  beholding  the  most 
beautiful  Venus,  the  best  wrought  Bacchanal,  the  images  of 
sleeping  Cupids,  languishing  Nymphs,  or  any  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  gods,  goddesses,  demi-gods,  satyrs,  Polyphemes, 
sphynxes,  or  fauns  ?  But  if  the  virtues  and  vices,  which  are 
sometimes  pretended  to  be  represented  under  such  draughts, 

20  were  given  us  by  the  painter  in  the  characters  of  real  life,  and 
the  persons  of  men  and  women  whose  actions  have  rendered 
them  laudable  or  infamous  ;  we  should  not  see  a  good  history- 
piece  without  receiving  an  instructive  lecture.  There  needs  no 
other  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  testimony  of  every  reasonable 
creature  who  has  seen  the  cartoons  °  in  her  majesty's  gallery  at 
Hampton-court.  These  are  representations  of  no  less  actions 
than  those  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles'.    As  I  now 
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sit  and  recollect  (he  warm  images  wliich  the  admirable  Raphad 
has  raised,  it  Is  Impossibie,  even  from  the  faint  traces  in  one's 
memory  of  what  one  has  not  seen  these  two  years,  to  be 
unmoved  at  the  horror  and  reverence  which  appear  in  the 
whole  assembly  when  the  mercenary  man  fell  down  dead ; 
at  the  amazement  of  the  man  born  blind,  when  he  first  re- 
ceives sight ;  or  at  the  graceless  indignation  of  the  sorcerer, 
when  he  is  struck  blind.  The  lame,  when  they  first  find 
strength   in   their   feet,   stand   doubtful   of   their   new   vigour. 

10  The  heavenly  apostles  appear  acting  these  great  things  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  infirmities  which  they  relieve,  but  no  value 
of  themselves  who  administer  to  their  weakness.  They  know 
themselves  to  be  but  instruments ;  and  (he  generous  distress 
they  are  painted  in  when  divine  honours  are  olfered  to  them,  is 
a  representation  in  the  most  ext|uisiie  degree  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  When  St.  Paul  is  preaching  to  the  Athenians, 
with  what  wonderful  art  are  almost  all  tlie  difterent  tempers  of 
mankind  represented  in  that  elegant  audience.'  You  sec  one 
credulous  of  all  that  is  said;   another  wrapped  up  in  deep 

3o  suspense ;  another  saying,  there  is  some  reason  in  what  he 
says  ;  another  angry  that  the  apostle  destroys  a  favourite 
opinion  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  up  ;  another  wholly  con- 
vinced, and  holding  out  his  hands  in  rapture  ;  while  the  gene- 
rality attend,  and  wait  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  of 
leading  characters  in  the  assembly.  I  will  not  pretend  so  much 
as  (o  mention  that  chart  <*  on  which  is  drawn  the  appearance  of 
our  blessed  Lord  after  his  resurrection.  Present  authority,  " 
sufferings,  huniihty,  and  majesty, despotic  command,  and 
love,  arc  at  once  sealed  in  his  celestial  aspect.     The  figures 

JO  the  eleven  apostles  are  all  in  the  same  passion  of  admlratioi]; 
but  discover  it  differently  according  to  (heir  characters.  Peter 
receives  his  master's  orders  on  his  knees  with  an  admiration 
mixed  with  a  more  particular  attention:  the  two  next  with 
a  more  open  ecstacy,  though  still  constrained  by  an  awe  of 
the  Divine  presence.  The  beloved  disciple,  whom  i  lake  to 
be  the  right  of  the  two  first  figures,  has  in  his  countenance 
wonder  drowned  in  love  :  and  the  last  personage,  whose  back 
is  towards  the  spectator,  and  his  side  towards  the  presence,  one 
would  fancy  to  be  St.  Thomias,  as  abashed  by  the  conscience  of 

40  his  former  diffidence,  which  perplexed  concern  it  is  pofesibla 
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Raphael  thnught  too  bard  a  task  <o  draw,  but  by  this  acknow- 
ledgment of  ihc  difficulty  to  describe  it. 

'I*he  wliole  work  is  an  rxercisc  of  the  highest  piety  in  the 
painter  ;  and  all  the  touches  of  a  religious  mind  are  expressed 
in  a  manner  much  more  forcible  than  can  possibly  be  performed 
by  the  most  moving  eloquence.  These  invaluable  pieces  are 
very  justly  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  and  most  pious  sovc- 
rcii;n  in  the  world  ;  and  cannot  be  the  frequent  object  of  every 
one  at  their  own  leisure  :  but  as  an  engraver  is  to  the  painter 

o  what  a  printer  is  to  the  author,  it  is  worthy  her  majesty's  name 
that  she  has  encouraged  that  noble  artist  Monsieur  Dotigny  ■>,  to 
publish  the?e  works  of  Raphael.  We  have  of  this  gentleman 
a  piece  of  the  Transfiguration,  which,  1  think,  is  held  a  work 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Mcthinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our  people  of  condition, 
after  their  large  bounties  to  foreigners  of  no  name  or  merit, 
should  ihey  overlook  this  occasion  of  having,  for  a  trifling  sub- 
scription, a  work  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sense  to 
behold,  without  being  warmed  with  the  noblest  sentiments  that 

o  can  be  Inspired  by  love,  admiration,  compassion,  contempt  of 
this  world,  and  expectation  of  a  better. 

It  is  certainly  the  greatest  honour  we  can  do  our  country,  to 
distinguish  strangers  of  merit  who  apply  to  us  with  modesty 
and  diffidence,  which  generally  accompanies  merit.  No  oppor- 
tunity of  this  kind  ought  to  be  neglected,  and  a  modest  beha- 
viour should  alarm  us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not  lose 
something  excellent  under  that  disadvantage  in  the  possessor 
of  that  quality.  My  skill  in  paintings,  where  one  is  not  directed 
by  the  passion  of  the  picture,  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  I  am  in 

o  very  great  perplexity  when  I  offer  to  speak  of  any  performances 
of  painters  of  landiicapes,  buildings,  or  single  (i^-ures.  This 
m.-ikes  me  at  a  loss  how  to  mention  the  pieces  which  Mr,  Boul 
exposes  to  sale  by  auction  on  Wednesday  next  in  Chandos- 
sirecl :  but  having  heard  him  commended  by  those  who  haN-e 
bought  of  htm  heretofore,  for  great  integrity  in  his  dealing,  and 
overheard  him  himself  [though  a  laudable  painter)  say,  nothing 


al  his  o 
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feared  1  should  lose  a 
lorth,  in  omitting  to  speak  of  his  auction. 
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"No.  116.    A  Ramble  from  Richmond  to  London, 

Sine  me,  vadynm  tempos  ne  quod  dem'mihi 
Laboris. — Ter.  Heant.  Act.  i.  be.  i. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  know  a  little  of  the  worid, 
and  be  of  no  character  or  significancy  in  it. 

To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  looking  on  new  objects 
with  an  endless  curiosity,  is  a  delight  known  only  to  those  who 
are  turned  for  speculation  :  nay,  they  who  enjoy  it  must  value 
things  only  as  they  are  the  objects  of  speculation,  without 
drawing  any  worldly  advantage  to  themselves  from  them,  but 
just  as  they  are  what  contribute  to  their  amusement,  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  I  lay  one  night  last  week  at  Richmond ; 

10  and  being  restless,  not  out  of  dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain  busy 
inclination  one  sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  took  boat  for  London,  with  a  resolution  to  rove  by  boat  and 
coach  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  till  the  many  different 
objects  I  must  needs  meet  with  should  tire  my  imagination,  and 
give  me  an  inclination  to  a  repose  more  profound  than  I  was  at 
that  time  capable  of.  I  beg  people's  pardon  for  an  odd  humour 
I  am  guilty  of,  and  was  often  that  day,  which  is  Siiluting  any 
person  whom  I  like,  whether  I  know  him  or  not.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularity would  be  tolerated  in  me,  if  they  considered  that  the 

20  greatest  pleasure  I  know  1  receive  at  my  eyes,  and  that  I  am 
obliged  to  an  agreeable  person  for  coming  abroad  into  my  view, 
as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  conversation  at  their  own  houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  by  people  as  different  from  each 
other  as  those  who  are  bom  in  different  centuries.  Men  of 
six  o'clock  give  way  to  those  of  nine,  they  of  nine  to  the  genera- 
tion of  twelve  ;  and  they  of  twelve  disappear,  and  make  room 
for  the  fashionable  world,  who  have  made  two  o'clock  the  noon 
of  the  day. 

30  When  we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we  soon  fell  in  with  a  fleet 
of  gardeners,  bound  for  the  several  market  ports  of  London  ; 
and  it  was  the  most  pleasing  scene  imaginable  to  see  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  those  industrious  people  plied  their  wjiy  to  a 
certain  sale  of  their  goods.     The  banks  on  each  side  are  as  well 
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peopled,  and  beautitied  with  as  agreeable  plantations,  as  any 
spot  on  the  earth  ;  but  the  Thames  itself,  loaded  with  the  pro- 
duct of  each  shore,  added  very  much  to  ihe  landscape.  It  was 
very  easy  to  observe  by  their  sailing,  and  the  countenances  of 
the  ruddy  virgins,  who  were  supercargoes,  the  parts  of  the  town 
to  which  they  were  bound.  There  was  an  air  in  the  purveyors 
for  Co  vent-garden,  who  ftequently  converse  with  morning  rakes, 
very  unlike  the  seeming  sobriety  of  those  bound  for  Stocks- 

Noihing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage  ;  but  1  landed 
with  ten  sail  of  apricot-boats,  at  Strand-bridge",  after  having 
put  in  at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken  in  melons,  consigned  by  Mr. 
Culfe,  of  that  place,  to  Sarah  Sewell  and  Company,  at  their  stall 
in  Coveni -garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand-bridge  at  six  of  the 
dock,  and  were  unloading ;  when  the  hackney -coachmen  of 
the  foregoing  night  took  their  leave  of  each  other  at  the  Dark- 
house  ",  to  go  to  bed  before  the  day  was  too  far  spent.  Chimney- 
sweepers passed  by  us  as  we  made  up  to  ihe  market,  and  some 
rMllery  happened  between  one  of  the  fruit-wenches  and  those 

JO  black  men  about  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  allusion  to  their 
several  professions.  I  could  not  believe  any  place  more  enter- 
tuning  tlian  Covent-garden ;  where  I  strolled  from  one  fruit- 
ahop  to  another,  with  crowds  of  agreeable  young  women" 
around  me,  who  were  purchasing  fruit  for  their  respective 
families.  It  was  almost  eight  of  the  clock  before  I  could  leave 
that  variety  of  objects.  I  look  coach  and  followed  a  young 
lady,  who  tripped  into  another  just  before  me,  attended  by  her 
maid.  I  saw  immediately  she  was  of  the  family  of  the  Vainloves. 
There  are  a  set  of  these,  who,  of  all  things,  affect  the  play  of 

JO  Blindman's-buff,  and  leading  men  into  love  for  they  know  not 
whom,  who  are  fled  they  know  not  where.  This  sort  of  woman 
is  usually  a  jaunty  slattern  ;  she  hangs  on  her  clothes,  plays  her 
bead,  varies  ber  posture,  and  changes  place  incessantly,  and  all 
with  an  appearance  of  striving  at  the  same  time  to  hide  herself, 
and  yet  give  you  to  understand  she  is  in  humour  to  laugh  at 
you.  You  must  have  often  seen  the  coachmen  make  signs  with 
their  lingers,  as  ihcy  drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate  how  much 
Ihey  liave  got  that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  language  to 
give  intelligence  where  they  are  driving.     In  an  instant  my 

4e  coachman  took  the  wink  to  pursue ;  and  tiie  lady's  driver  gave 
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the  hint  that  he  was  going  through  Long-acre  towards  St. 
James's;  while  he  whipped  up  James-street",  u'c  dro\-e  (or 
King-street,  to  save  the  pass  at  St.  Martin's -lane.  The  coach- 
men look  care  to  meet,  jostle,  and  threaten  each  other  for  way. 
and  be  entangled  at  the  end  of  Newport -street  and  Long-acre. 
The  fright,  you  must  believe,  brought  down  the  lady's  coach- 
door,  and  obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  to  in(|uire  into  the 
hustle, — when  she  sees  the  man  she  would  avoid.  The  tackle 
of  the  coach-window  is  so  bad  she  cannot  draw  it  up  again,  and 

lo  she  drives  on  sometimes  wholly  discovered,  and  sometimes  half 
escaped,  according  to  the  accident  of  carriages  in  her  way 
One  of  these  ladies  keeps  her  seat  in  a  hackney-coach,  as  well 
as  the  best  rider  does  on  a  managed  horse.  The  laced  shoe  on 
her  left  foot,  with  a  careless  gesture,  Just  appearing  on  the 
opposite  cushion,  held  her  both  lirm,  and  in  a  proper  attitude  to 
receive  the  next  jolt 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman,  many  were  the  glances 
at  each  other  which  we  had  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  all  parts 
of  tlie  town,  by  the  skill  of  our  drivers  ;  till  at  last  my  lady  was 

lo  conveniendy  lost,  with  notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to 
make  oif,  and  he  should  hear  where  she  went.  This  chase  w»s 
now  at  an  end  :  and  the  fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and 
discovered  that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again  in  an  hour,  for 
that  she  was  a  silk-wona  °.  I  was  surprised  with  this  phrase, 
but  found  it  was  a  cant  among  the  hackney  fraternity  for  their 
best  customers,  wotnen  who  ramble  twice  or  thrice  a  week  from 
shop  to  shop,  to  turn  o^■e^  all  the  goods  in  town  without  buying 
any  thing.  The  silk-worms  are,  it  seems,  indulged  by  the 
tradesmen  ;  for,  though  they  never  buy,  they  are  ever  talking  of 

30  new  silks,  laces,  and  ribbons,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting 
them  customers,astheircommondunnersdo  In  making  them  pay. 
The  day  of  people  of  fashion  began  now  to  break,  and  carts 
and  hacks  were  mingled  with  equipages  of  show  and  vanity  ; 
when  I  resolved  to  walk  it,  out  of  cheapness  ;  but  my  unhappy 
curiosity  is  such,  thai  I  find  it  always  my  interest  lo  take  coach  ; 
for  some  odd  adventure  among  beggars,  ballad-singers,  or  the 
like,  detains  and  throws  me  into  expense.  It  happened  so  im- 
mediately ;  for  at  the  corner  of  Warwick- street,  as  I  was 
Hsiening  to  a  new  ballad,  a  ragged  rascal,  a  beggar  who  knew 

40  me,  came  up  to  me,  and  began  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  good 
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company  upon  me,  by  telling  me  be  was  extremely  ponr,  and 
should  die  in  the  street  for  want  or  drink,  except  1  I  mined  Irately 
would  have  (he  cha.iity  to  ^ive  him  sbt-pence  to  go  into  the  next 
ale-house  and  save  his  life.     He  urged,  with  a  melancholy  face, 

•  that  all  his  family  had  died  of  thirsL  All  the  moli  have  humour, 
and  two  or  three  began  to  take  the  jest ;  by  which  Mr.  Sturdy 
carried  his  point,  and  let  me  sneak  off  to  a  coach.  As  I  drove 
along,  it  was  a  pleasing  reflection  to  see  the  world  so  prettily 
checkered  since  I  left  Kic'imond,  and  the  scene  still  filling  with 

to  children  of  a  new  hour.  This  satisfaction  increased  as  1  moved 
towards  the  city  ;  and  gay  signs,  well-disposed  streets,  magni- 
ficent public  structures,  and  wealthy  shops  adorned  with  con- 
tented faces,  made  the  joy  still  rising  till  we  came  into  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  centre  of  the  world  of  trade,  the  Exchange 
of  London.  As  other  men  in  the  crowds  about  me  were  pleased 
with  their  hopes  and  bargains,  1  found  my  account  in  observing 
them,  in  attention  to  their  several  interests.  1,  indeed,  looked 
upon  myself  as  the  richest  man  that  walked  the  Exchange  that 
day ;  for  my  benevolence  made  me  share  the  gains  of  every 

20  bargain  that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  least  of  my  satisfaction 
in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs  ",  and  pass  the  shops  of  agreeable 
females  ;  to  observe  so  many  pretty  hands  busy  in  the  folding 
of  ribbons,  and  the  utmost  eagerness  of  agreeable  faces  in  the 
sale  of  patches,  pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  counters, 
was  an  amusement  in  which  I  could  longer  h.ive  indulged  my- 

tself,  had  not  the  dear  creatures  called  to  mc,  to  ask  what  1 
wanted,  when  1  could  not  answer,  only  'To  look  at  you."  I 
went  to  one  of  the  windows  which  opened  to  the  area  below, 
where  all  the  several  voices  lost  their  distinction,  and  rose  up 
in  a  confused  humming  ;  which  cieated  in  me  a  reflection  that 
could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  of  one  a  little  too 
studious  i  for  I  said  to  myself  with  a  kind  of  pun  in  thought, 
*  What  nonsense  is  all  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  those  who  are 
above  it  ? '  In  these,  or  not  much  wiser  tiioughls,  1  hsd  like  lo 
have  lost  my  place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man. 
according  to  the  natural  bashfulness  or  suUenness  of  our  nation, 
eats  in  a  pubhc  room  a  mess  of  broth,  ot  chop  of  meat,  in  dumb 
silence,  as  if  they  bad  no  pretence  to  speak  to  each  other  on 
the  foot  of  being  men,  except  they  were  of  cAcb  other's 
40  acquaintance. 
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it  afterward  t( 


□  Robin's  °,  and  saw  people,  who  h 
with  me  at  the  tive-penny  ordinary  jusi  before,  give  bills  for  the 
value  of  large  eslaies  ;  and  could  not  but  behold  with  great 
pleasure,  property  lodged  in,  and  transferred  In  a  moment  from, 
such  as  would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much  as  is  seemingly 
in  them,  and  given  from  tlicm,  every  day  they  !ive.  But  before 
five  ID  Ibe  afternoon  I  left  tbe  city,  came  to  my  common  sceoe 
of  Cove nt -garden I  and  passed  the  evening  at  Will's"  in  at- 
tending the  discourses  of  several  sets  of  people,  who  relieved 

o  each  other  within  my  hearing  on  the  subjects  of  cards,  dice, 
love,  learning,  and  politics.  The  last  subject  kept  me  till  I 
heard  the  streets  in  the  possession  of  the  bellman,  who  had  now 
the  world  to  himself, and  cried,  'Past  two  o'clock.'  This  roused 
me  from  my  seal ;  and  I  went  to  my  lodgings,  led  by  a  light. 
whom  I  put  into  the  discourse  of  his  private  economy,  andtnade 
him  give  me  an  account  of  the  charge,  hazard,  profit,  and  loss, 
of  a  family  that  depended  upon  a  link,  with  a  design  to  end  my 
trivial  day  with  the  generosity  of  six-pence,  instead  of  a  third 
part  of  that  sum.     When  I  came  to  my  chambers,  I  writ  dowti 

o  these  minutes  ;  but  was  at  a  loss  what  instniction  I  should  pro- 
pose to  my  reader  from  the  enumeration  of  so  many  insignifi- 
cant matters  and  occurrences  ;  and  I  thought  it  of  great  use,  if 
they  could  learn  with  me  to  keep  their  minds  open  to  gratifica- 
tion,  and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any  thing  it  meets  with.  This 
one  circumstance  will  make  every  face  you  sec  give  you  the 
satisfaction  you  now  lake  in  beholding  that  of  a  friend ;  will 
make  every  object  a  pleasing  one  ;  will  make  all  the  good 
which  arrives  to  any  man,  an  incccase  of  happiness  to  yourselt 
Spiclator,  No,  451]  [August  li,  171a. 


Mo.  117.    On  the  Humours  of  the  Bath. 

Sulve  Psonia;  Inrgitor  oobilii  nndx, 

Sslvc  Datdinii  gloria  magna  lali; 
Publica  morboium  tequila,  commnnc 

AouUiua.  piKSens  aonico,  iacmpta  lalui. — CLAt7t>. 


In  publicassemblies  there  are  generally  some  ei 
30  people,  who  having  no  merit  to  procure  respect,  a 
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fault  with  those  who  distinguish   themselves.    This  happens 
:  frequently  at  those  places,  where  this  season  of  the  year 
calls  peisons  of  both  sexes  together  for  their  health.    I  have 
had  reams  of  letters  from  Bath,  Epsom,  Tunbridge,  and  St. 
Wenifred's  well"  ;  wherein  1  could  obaeri'e  that  a  concern  for 
■niiur  and  virtue,  proceeded  from  the  want  of  health,  beauty, 
tine   petticoats.     A  lady  who   subscribes   herself  Eudosia, 
-ites  a  bitter  invective  against  Chloe,  the  celebrated  dancer  ; 
It  I  have  learned,  that  she  herself  is  lame  of  the  rheumatism. 
)  Another,  who  hath  been  a  prude  even  since  she  had  (he  small- 
is  very  bitter  against  the  coquettes  and  their  indecent  airs  ; 
a  sharp  wit  hath  sent  me  a  keen   epigram  against  the 
gamesters  ;  but  I  took  notice,  that  it  was  not  written  upon  gilt 

Having  had  several  strange  pieces  of  intelligence  from  the 
I  Bath  ;  as,  that  more  constitutions  were  weakened  there  than 
,  repaired  ;  that  the  physicians  were  not  more  busy  in  destroying 
old  bodies,  than  the  young  fellows  in  producing  new  ones : 
with  several  other  common-place  strokes  of  raillery  ;  I  resolved 
}  to  look  upon  the  company  there,  as  I  returned  lately  out  of  the 
country".  It  was  a  great  jest  to  see  such  a  grave  ancient  person 
as  I  am,  in  an  embroidered  cap  and  brocade  night-gown.  But, 
besides  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  custom,  by  these 
means  I  passed  undiscovered,  and  had  a  pleasure  t  much  covet, 
of  being  alone  in  a  crowd.  It  was  no  little  satisfaction  to  me, 
to  view  the  mixed  mass  of  all  ages  and  dignities  upon  a  level, 
partaking  of  the  same  benefits  of  nature,  and  mingling  in  the 
tame  diversions.  I  sometimes  entertained  myself  by  observing 
what  a  large  quantity  of  ground  was  hid  under  spreading  petlJ- 
s  coats  ;  and  what  little  patches  of  earth  were  covered  by  creature* 
with  wigs  and  hats,  in  comparison  to  those  spaces  that  were 
distinguished  by  bounces,  fringes,  and  furbelows.  From  the 
earth  my  fancy  was  diverted  to  the  water,  where  the  distinctions 
of  seK  and  condition  are  concealed  ;  and  where  the  mixture  of 
men  and  women  hath  given  occasion  to  some  persons  of  light 
imaginations,  to  compare  the  Bath  to  the  fountain  of  Salinacis, 
which  had  the  virtue  of  joining  the  two  sexes  into  one  person  ; 
or  to  the  stream  wherein  Diana  washed  herself  when  she 
bestowed  horns  on  Act^eon  ;  but  by  one  of  a  serious  turn,  these 
a  healthful  springs  may  rather  be  likened  to  the  Stygian  waters, 
cc 
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which  made  the  body  invulnerable  ;   or  to  the  river  of  Letfae, 
one  draught  of  which  washed  away  all  pain  and  anguish  ii 


As  I  have  laken  upon  me  a  name  which  ought  lo  abound  in 
humanity,  I  shall  makii  it  my  business,  in  this  paper.  10  conl 
and  assuage  those  malignant  humours  of  scandal  which  run 
throu);bout  the  body  of  men  and  women  there  assembled  ;  ant! 
after  the  mannerofihose famous  waters,  I  will  endeavourio  wipe 
away  all  foul  aspersions,  lo  restore  bloom  and  vigour  10  decayed 

10  reputations,  and  set  injured  characters  upon  their  legs  again. 
1  shall  herein  regulate  myself  by  Ihe  example  of  that  good  man, 
who  used  to  talk  with  charity  of  the  greatest  villains  ;  nor  was 
ever  heard  to  speak  witii  rigour  of  any  one,  until  he  aflirnied 
with  severity  that  Nero  was  a  wag. 

Having  thus  prepared  thee,  gentle  reader,  I  shall  not  scruple 
to  enierlain  thee  with  a  panegyric  upon  the  gamesters.  I  have 
indeed  spoken  incautiouslyhercioforeoftliat  class  of  men";  but 
I  should  forfeit  all  titles  to  modesty,  should  1  any  longer  oppose 
the  common  sense  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 

JO  Were  we  to  treat  all  those  with  contempt,  who  are  the  favouricrs 
of  blind  chance,  few  levees  would  be  crowded.  It  is  not  the 
height  of  sphere  in  which  a  man  moves,  but  Ihe  manner  in 
which  he  acts,  that  makes  him  truly  valuable.  When  therefore 
I  sec  a  gentleman  lose  his  money  with  serenity,  1  recognise  m 
him  all  the  great  qualities  of  a  philosopher. 

If  he  storms,  and  invokes  the  gods,  I  lament  that  he  is  not 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  The  great  gravity  of  the 
countenances  round  Harrison's  table",  puts  me  in  mind  of  3 
council  board  ;  and  the  indefatigable  application  of  the  several 

30  combatants  furnishes  me  with  an  unanswerable  reply  (o  ihtvse 
gloomy  mortals,  who  censure  this  as  an  idle  life.  In  short,  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  gentlemen  should  be  hindered  fnini 
raising  a  fortune  by  those  means,  which  at  the  same  time  enlarge 
their  minds.  Nor  shall  1  speak  dishonourably  of  some  liiile 
artifice  and  finesse  used  upon  these  occasions ;  since  the  world 
is  so  just  lo  any  man  who  is  become  a  possessor  of  wealth,  as 
not  to  respect  him  the  less,  for  the  methods  he  took  to  come 
by  it. 

Upon   considerations   like   these,  (he  ladies   share   in  these 

40  diversions.     1  must  own,  that  1  receive  great  pleasure  in  : 
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my  preity  countrywomen  engaged 
them  upon  producing  so  many  vii 
such  a  boldness,  as  raises  them  a< 
Here  tliey  are  taught  such  conter 
tbeir  minds,  and  prevent  many  i 


which  puis 
lues.  Hereby  they  acquire 
ar  the  lordly  creature  man. 
ipt  of  wealth,  as  may  dilate 
ain  lectures.  Their  natural 
tenderness  is  a  weakness  bere  easily  unlearned  ;  and  1  find  my 
soul  exalted,  when  1  see  a  lady  sacrifice  the  fortune  of  her 
children  with  as  little  concern  as  a  Spartan  or  a  Roman  dame. 
In  such  a  place  as  the  Bath  1  might  urge,  that  the  casting  of  a 
lo  die  is  indeed  the  propercst  exercise  for  a  fair  creature  to  assist 
the  uaiers  ;  not  to  mention  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  display 
the  well-turned  arm,  and  to  scatter  to  advantage  the  rays  of  the 
diamond.  Itut  I  am  salislicd,  that  the  gamester  ladies  have 
surmounted  the  little  vanities  of  showing  their  beauty,  which 
they  so  far  neglect,  as  to  throw  their  features  into  violent  distor- 
lioni,  and  wear  away  their  lilies  and  roses  in  tedious  watching. 
and  restless  lucubrations.  I  should  rather  observe  that  thcii 
chief  passion  is  an  emulation  of  manhood ;  which  1  am  the 
more  inclined  to  believe,  because,  in  spite  of  all  slanders,  their 
lo  confidence  in  their  virtue  keeps  them  up  all  night,  with  the 
most  dangerous  creatures  of  our  sex.  It  is  tome  an  undoubted 
argument  of  their  ease  of  conscience,  that  they  go  directly  from 

t  church  to  the  gaming-table  ;  and  so  highly  reverence  play,  as  to 
make  it  a  great  part  of  their  exeKise  on  Sundays. 
The  water  poets  are  an  innocent  tribe,  and  deserve  all  the 
encouragement  1  can  give  them.  It  would  be  barbarous  to 
treat  those  authors  with  bitterness,  who  never  write  out  of  the 
season,  and  whose  works  are  useiul  with  the  waters.  1  made  it 
my  care  therefore  to  sweeten  some  sour  critics  who  were  sharp 
JO  upon  a  few  sonnets,  which,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  Uath, 
were  mere  alkalies.  1  took  particular  notice  of  a  lenitive 
electuary,  which  was  wrapped  up  in  some  of  these  genile  com- 

»  positions  ;  and  am  persuaded  that  the  pretty  one  who  took  it, 
was  as  much  relieved  by  the  cover  as  the  medicine.  There  are 
a  hundred  general  topics  put  into  metre  every  year,  vi».  "  Ths 
lover  is  inHamed  in  the  water ;  or,  he  linds  his  death  where  he 
sought  bis  cute  i  or,  the  nymph  feels  her  own  pain,  without 
regarding  her  lover's  torment."  These  being  for  ever  repealed, 
have  at  present  a  very  good  effect ;  and  a  physician  assures  iiic, 
40  that  laudanum  ia  almost  out  of  doors  at  the  Bath. 
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Thy  physicians  here  are  very  numerous,  but  very  good- 
natured.  To  these  charitable  gentlemen  I  owe,  that  I  was 
cured,  in  a  week's  time,  of  more  distempers  than  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.  They  had  almost  killed  me  with  their  humanity.  A 
learned  fellow-lodger  prescribed  me  a  little  something,  at  my 
first  coming,  to  keep  up  my  spirits ;  and  the  next  morning  I 
was  so  much  enlivened  by  another,  as  to  have  an  order  to  bleed 
for  my  fever.  I  was  proffered  a  cure  for  the  scurvy  by  a  third, 
and  had  a  recipe  for  the  dropsy  gratis  before  night.     In  vain 

10  did  I  modestly  decline  these  favours  ;  for  I  was  awakened  early 
in  the  morning  by  an  apothecary,  who  brought  me  a  dose  from 
one  of  my  well-wishers.  I  paid  him,  but  withal  told  him  severely, 
that  I  never  took  physic.  My  landlord  hereupon  took  me  for 
an  Italian  merchant  that  suspected  poison  ;  but  the  apothecary, 
with  more  sagacity,  guessed  that  I  was  certainly  a  physician 
myself. 

The  oppression  of  civilities  which  I  underwent  from  the  sage 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  frightened  me  from  making  such  in- 
quiries into  the  nature  of  these  springs,  as  would  have  furnished 

20  out  a  nobler  entertainment  upon  the  Bath,  than  the  loose  hints 
I  have  now  thrown  together.  Every  man  who  hath  received 
any  benefit  there,  ought,  in  proportion  to  his  abilities,  to  improve, 
adorn,  or  recommend  it.  A  prince  should  found  hospitals,  the 
noble  and  rich  may  diffuse  their  ample  charities.  Mr.  Tompion** 
gave  a  clock  to  the  Bath;  and  i,  Nestor  Ironside,  have 
dedicated  a  Guardian. 

Guardian^  No.  174.]  [September  30,  1713. 


No.  118.    On  a  Contest  in  Dancings  and  Don  Salterds. 

Quicquid  agunt  homines  .... 
....  nostri  eat  farrago  libelli. 

Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,  86. 

Having  taken  upon  me  to  cure  all  the  distempers  which 
proceed  from  affections  of  the  mind,  I  have  laboured,  since 
I  first  kept  this  public  stage,  to  do  all  the  good  I  could,  and 
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rhave  per/ected  many  cures  at  my  awn  lodgings;  carefully 
avoiding  the  common  method  of  mounlebanks,  10  do  iheir 
most  eminent  operations  in  the  sight  of  the  people  ;  but  must 
be  so  just  to  my  patients  as  to  declare,  they  have  testified  under 
their  hands,  their  sense  of  my  poor  abilities,  and  the  good  I 
have  done  them,  which  I  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
and  not  out  of  any  thoughts  of  private  advaniage. 

II  have  cured  fine  Mrs,  Spy  of  a  great  itnperfeclion  in  her 
eyes,  which  made  her  eternally  rolling  them  from  one  coxcomb 
10  to  another  in  public  places,  in  so  languishing  a  manner,  that  it 
at  once  lessened  her  own  power,  and  her  beholders'  vanity. 
Twenty  drops  of  my  ink,  placed  in  certain  letters  on  which 
she  attentively  looked  for  half  an  hour,  have  restored  her  to  the 
true  use  of  ber  sight ;  which  is,  to  guide  and  not  mislead  us. 

»Ever  since  she  took  the  liquor,  which  i  call  "  BickcrstatTs 
circumspecllon-watcr,"  she  looks  right  forward,  and  can  bear 
being  looked  at  for  half  a  day  without  returning  one  glance. 
This  water  has  a  peculiar  virtue  in  it,  which  makes  it  the  only 
true  cosmetic  or  beauty-wash  in  the  world  :  the  nature  of  it  is 
10  such,  that  if  you  go  to  a  glass  with  a  design  to  admire  your  face, 
it  immediately  changes  it  Into  downright  deformity.  If  you 
consult  it  only  to  look  with  a  better  countenance  upon  your 
friends,  it  immediately  gives  an  alacrity  to  the  visage,  and  new 
grace  to  the  whole  person.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied : 

•  it  is  in  vain  to  );ivc  it  when  the  patient  is  in  the  rage  of  the 
distemper ;  a  bride  in  her  first  month,  a  lady  soon  after  her 
husband's  being  knighted,  or  any  person  of  cither  sex,  who  has 
lately  obtained  any  new  good  fortune  or  preferment,  must  be 
30  prepared  some  time  before  they  use  it.  It  has  an  effect  upon 
others,  as  well  as  the  patient,  when  it  is  taken  in  due  form. 
Lady  Petulant  has  by  the  use  of  it  cured  her  husband  of 
jealousy,  and  Lady  Cad  her  whole  neighbourhood  of  detraction. 
The  fame  of  these  things,  added  to  my  being  an  old  fellow, 
makes  me  extremely  acceptable  to  the  fair  sex.  You  would 
hardly  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  man  in  town 
so  much  their  delight  as  myself.  They  make  no  more  of  visit- 
ing me,  than  going  to  madam  Depingle's  ;  there  were  two  of 
them,  namely.  Damia  and  Clidamira,  (I  assure  you  women  of 
9  distinction)  n " 
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priijers ;  and  being  in  a  very  diverting  humour  fas  innneenc* 
always  makes  people  cheerful,)  they  would  needs  have  me, 
according  to  the  distinclion  of  Pretty  and  Very  Pretty  Fellows. 
tnrorm  ihem  if  1  ihoughi  either  of  them  had  a  title  to  the  Vejy 
Pretty  among  those  of  their  own  sex  ;  and  if  I  did,  which 
the  more  deserving  of  the  two  ? 

To  put  them  to  the  trial,  'Look  ye,'  said  I,  '  I  must 
rashly  give  my  judgment  in  matters  of  this  importance;  pray 
let  me  see  you  dance,  1  play  upon  the  kit,'     They  immediately 

o  fell  back  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room  (you  may  be  sure  tbcy 
curtsied  low  enough  to  roel  and  began.  Never  were  two  in 
the  world  so  equally  matched,  and  both  scholars  to  my  name- 
sake Isaac".  Never  was  man  in  so  dangerous  a  condition  as 
myself,  when  they  began  to  eipand  their  charms.  '  Oh  I  ladies, 
ladies,'  cried  1,  '  not  half  that  air,  you  will  fire  the  house." 
Both  smiled  ;  for,  by  the  bye,  there  is  no  carrying  a  metaphor 
too  far,  when  a  lady's  channs  are  spoken  of.  Somebody.  I 
think,  has  called  a  fine  woman  dancing,  "a  brandished  torch 
of  beauty".*   These  rivals  moved  with  such  an  agreeable  (ree- 

a  dom,  that  you  would  believe  their  gesture  was  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  music,  and  not  the  product  of  skill  and  practice. 
Now  Clidamira  came  on  with  a  crowd  of  graces,  and  demanded 
my  judgment  with  so  sweet  an  air — and  she  had  no  sooner  car- 
ried it,  but  Damia  made  her  utterly  forgot,  by  a  gentle  sinking, 
and  a  rigadoon  step°.  The  contest  held  a  full  half-hour  ;  and, 
I  protest,  I  saw  no  manner  of  difference  in  their  perfections, 
until  they  came  np  together,  and  expected  sentence.  '  Look  ye, 
ladies,'  said  I, '  I  see  no  difference  in  the  least  in  your  pcrft 
ance  ;   but  you,  Clidamira,  seem  to  be  so   well   satisfied  that 

o  I  shall  determine  for  you,  that  I  must  give  it  to  Damia, 
stands  with  so  much  diffidence  and  fear,  after  showing  an  e 
merit  to  what  she  pretends  to.  Therefore,  Clidamira,  you 
a  pretty  ;  but,  Damia,  you  are  a  very  pretty  lady :  for,"  said  It 
■  lieauly  loses  its  force,  if  not  accompanied  with  modesty.  She 
that  has  an  humble  opinion  of  herself,  will  have  every  body's 
applause,  because  she  does  not  expect  it ;  while  the  vain  crea- 
ture loses  approbation  through  too  great  a  sense  of  deserv- 
ing it.' 

Being  of  a  very  spare  and  hective"  constitution,  I  am  forced 

o  to  make  frequent  journeys  of  a  mile  or  two  for  fresh  aa^ 
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and  indeed  by  this  last,  which  was  no  farther  ihan  the  village  of 
Chelsea,  I  am  farther  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  travelling  m 
know  the  world  ;  for,  as  it  is  usual  wilh  young  voyagers,  as  soon 
^^    as  they  land  upon  a  shore,  lo  hegin  Iheir  accounts  of  the  nature 
^^L    of  the  people,  their  soil,  their  government,  their  inclinations, 
^H    and  their  passions  ;   so  really  I  fancied  I  could  give  yoa  an 
^^V   immediate  descriptiim  of  this  village,  from  the  live  fields"  where 
^V    the  robbers  lie  in  wait,  to  the  cotfee-house  where  the  Literati 
^P      sit  in  council.     A  great  ancestor  of  ours  by  the  mother's  side, 
^MO  Mr.  Justice  Overdo"  {whose  hisrory  is  written  by  Ben  Jonson;, 
^f      met  with  more  enormities  by  walking  incognito  than  he  was 
capable  of  correcting  ;  and  found  great  raorlifi  cat  ions  in  observ- 
ing also  persons  of  eminence,  whom  he  before  knew  nothing  of. 
Thus  it  fared  with  me,  even  in  a  place  so  near  the  town  as  tills. 
When  I  came  into  the  coffee ■hou'^e",  I  had  not  time  to  salute  the 
company,  before  my  eye  was  diverted   by  ten   thousand  gim- 
cracks  round  the  room,  and  on   the  ceiling.     When  my  Inrst 
astonishment   was   over,  comes   lo   me  a  sage  of  a  thin  and 
meagre  countenance  ;   which  aspect  made  me  doubt,  whether 
lo  reading  or  fretting  had  made  it  so  philosophic :  but  I  very  soon 
perceived  bira  to  be  of  that  sect  which  the  ancients  call  Oingi- 
vistac ;   in  our  longuage,  tool h .drawers.     I  immediately  had  a 
respect  for  the  man  ;  for  these  practical  philosophers  go  upon 
a   rational   hypothesis,  not    to  cure,  but   take   away  the   part 
affected.     My  love  of  mankind  made  me  very  benevolent  lo 

•  Mr.  Salter;  for  such  is  the  name  of  this  eminent  barber  and 
antiquary.  Men  are  usually,  but  unjustly  distinguished  rather 
by  iheir  fonunes  than  their  talents,  otherwise  (his  personage 
would  make  a  great  figure  in  that  class  of  men  which  I  dis- 
JO  tinguish  imder  the  tillc  of  Odd  Fellows.  But  it  is  the  mistbr- 
tune  of  persons  of  great  genius  to  have  their  faculties  dissipated 
by  attention  to  too  many  things  at  once.  Mr.  Sailer  IS  an 
instance  of  this :  if  he  wouJd  wholly  give  himself  up  to  the 

■  ■tring",  instead  of  playing  twenty  beginnings  to  tunes,  he  might, 
.  before  he  dies,  play  Roger  de  Caubly"  quite  out,  I  heard  him 
go  through  his  whole  round,  and  indeed  I  think  he  does  play 
the  merry  'Christ  Church  Bells"'  pretty  justly;  but  he  con- 
fessed to  me,  he  did  that  tallitr  lo  show  he  was  onhodox,  than 
that  he  valued  himself  upon  the  music  itsolf.  Or.  if  he  did 
40*procced  in  his  anatomy,  why  might  he  not  hope  in  time  to  cut 
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olT  legs,  as  well  as  draw  teeth  ?  The  particularity  of  this  mm 
pot  me  into  a  deep  thought,  whence  it  should  proceed,  that  of 
all  the  lower  order,  barbers  should  go  further  in  bitting  (he 
ridiculous  than  any  olher  set  of  men.  Watermen  brawl,  cob- 
blers sing :  but  why  must  a  barber  be  for  ever  a  politician, 
a  musician,  an  anatomist,  a  poet,  and  a  physician  i  The  learned 
Vossius"  says  his  barber  used  to  comb  his  head  in  Iambics. 
And  indeed,  in  all  ages,  one  of  this  useful  profession,  this  order 
of  cosmetic  philosophers,  has  been  celebrated  by  tlie  most 

JO  eminent  hands.  You  see  the  barber  in  Don  Quixote  is  ore  of 
the  principal  characters  in  the  history;  which  gave  me  satisfac- 
tion in  the  doubt,  why  Don  Saliero  writ  his  name  with  a 
Spanish  termination"  :  for  he  is  descended  in  a  right  line,  not 
from  John  Tradescant",  as  he  himself  asserts,  but  Irom  that 
memorable  companion  of  the  knight  of  Mancha.  And  I  hereby 
certify  all  the  worthy  citizens  who  travel  to  see  his  rarities,  thai 
bis  double-barrelled  pistols,  targets,  coats  of  mail,  his  Sclopela 
and  sword  of  Toledo,  were  left  lo  bis  ancestor  by  the  said  Don 
Quixote,  and  by  the  said  ancestor  to  all  his  progeny  down  lo 

30  Don  Saliero.  Though  I  go  thus  far  in  favour  of  Don  Saltcro's 
great  merit,  I  cannot  allow  a  liberty  he  takes  of  imposins 
several  names  (without  my  licence)  on  the  collections  he  has 
made,  to  the  abuse  of  the  good  people  of  England ;  one  of 
which  is  particularly  calculated  to  deceive  religious  persons,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  well-disposed,  and  may  introduce 
heterodox  opinions.  ^Ic  shows  you  a  straw-hat,  which  I  know 
to  be  made  by  Madge  Peskad,  within  three  miles  of  Bedford  ; 
and  tells  you,  'It  is  Ponilus  Pilate's  wife's  chambermaid' 
sister's  hat.'     To  my  knowledge  of  this  very  hat  it  may  be 

30  added,  that  the  covering  of  sttaw  was  never  used  among 
Jews,  since  it  was  demanded  of  them  to  make  bricks  with* 
Therefore  this  is  really  nothing  but,  under  the  specious  pret 
of  learning  and  antiquities,  to  impose  upon  the  world. 
are  other  things  which  1  cannot  tolerate  among  his  rarities:  ss; 
the  china  figure  of  a  lady  in  the  glass-case  ;  the  Italian  engine 
for  the  imprisonment  of  those  who  go  abroad  wilU  it  :  both 
which  I  hereby  order  to  be  taken  down,  or  else  he  may  expect 
to  have  his  letters  patent  for  making  punch  superseded,  be 
debarred  wearing  his   muff"  next   winter,   or  ever  coming  to 

40  London  without  his  wife".    It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  1  have 
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dwelt  too  long  upon  the  affairs  of  this  operator ;  but  I  desire 
the  reader  to  remember,  that  it  is  my  way  to  consider  men  as 
they  stand  in  merit,  and  not  according  to  their  fortune  or 
figure  ;  and  if  he  is  in  a  coffee-house  at  the  reading  hereof,  let 
him  look  round,  and  he  will  find,  there  may  be  more  characters 
drawn  in  this  account  than  that  of  Don  Saltero  ;  for  half  the 
politicians  about  him,  he  may  observe,  are  by  their  place  in 
nature,  of  the  class  of  tooth-drawers. 

Taiier,  No.  34.]  [June  28, 1709. 


Na  119.    On  the  Indian  Kings. 

Alter  fixator  de  lana  ssepe  caprina. 
Propngnat  nugit  armatus. — HoR.  £p.  t.  18.  15. 

It  hath  happened  to  be  for  some  days  the  deliberation  at  the 
10  leamedest  board  in  this  house,  whence  honour  and  title  had  its 
first  original  Timoleon,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  opinion, 
but  is  thought  particular  for  no  other  cause  but  that  he  acts 
against  depraved  custom  by  the  rules  of  nature  and  reason,  in 
a  very  handsome  discourse  gave  the  company  to  understand, 
that  in  those  ^ges  which  first  degenerated  from  the  simplicity  of 
life  and  natural  justice,  the  wise  among  them  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  inspire  men  with  the  love  of  virtue,  by  giving  those  who 
adhered  to  the  interests  of  innocence  and  truth  some  distin- 
guishing name  to  raise  them  above  the  common  level  of  man- 
ao  kind.  This  way  of  fixing  appellations  of  credit  upon  eminent 
merit,  was  what  gave  being  to  titles  and  terms  of  honour. 
'  Such  a  name,'  continued  he,  '  without  the  qualities  which 
should  give  a  man  pretence  to  be  exalted  above  others,  does 
but  turn  him  to  jest  and  ridicule.  Should  one  see  another 
cudgelled,  or  scurvily  treated,  do  you  think  a  man  so  used  would 
take  it  kindly  to  be  called  Hector  or  Alexander  ?  Every  thing 
must  bear  a  proportion  with  the  outward  value  that  is  set  upon 
it ;  or,  instead  of- being  long  had  in  veneration,  that  very  term  of 
esteem  will  become  a  word  of  reproach.'    When  Timoleon  had 
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dune  speaking,  Urbanus  pursued  the  same  purpose,  by  giving 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  kings",  who  were 
lately  in  Great  Uriiain,  did  honour  to  the  person  where  they 
lodged.  'They  were  placed,' said  he, 'in  a  handsome  apart- 
ment a(  an  upholsterer's  in  King-street,  Coveni -garden".  The 
man  of  the  house,  it  seems,  had  been  very  observant  of  them, 
and  ready  in  their  service.  These  jusl  and  generous  princes, 
who  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  thought  ii 
proper  lo  confer  some  dignity  upon  their  landlord  before  they 

10  left  his  house.  One  of  tliem  had  been  sick  duriu);  his  resi- 
dence there,  and  having  never  before  been  in  a  bed,  h<id  a  very 
great  veneration  for  him  who  made  thai  engine  of  repose,  so 
useful  and  so  necessary  in  his  distress.  It  was  consulted  among 
the  four  princes,  by  what  name  to  dignily  his  great  merit  and 
services.  The  emperor  of  the  Mohocks  and  the  other  three 
kings  stood  up,  and  in  that  posture  recounted  the  civilities  they 
h.id  reteived  ;  and  particularly  repeated  the  care  which  was 
taken  of  iheir  sick  brother.  This,  in  their  imagination,  who  are 
used  to  know  the  injuries  of  weather,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 

lo  cold  and  heat,  gave  them  very  great  impressions  of  a  skilful  up- 
holsterer, whose  furniture  was  so  well  contrived  for  their  pmtec- 
tion  on  such  occasions.  It  is  with  these  less  instructed,  I  will 
not  say  less  knowing  people,  the  manner  of  doing  honour,  to 
impose  some  name  significant  of  [he  qualities  of  the  person 
ihey  distinguish,  and  the  good  offices  received  from  him.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  call  their  landlord  Cadaroquf,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  strongest  fort  in  their  part  of  the  world. 
When  ihey  had  agreed  upon  the  name,  they  sent  for  their  land- 
lord ;  and  as  he  entered  into  their  presence,  the  emperor  of  the 

JO  Mohoeks,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  called  him  Catlitroqut.  After 
which  the  other  three  princes  repeated  the  same  word  ajid 
ceremony.' 

Timoleon  appeared  much  satisfied  with  this  acci 
hnving  a  philosophic  turn,  began  lo  argue  against  the  n 
and  manners  of  those  nations  which  we  esteem  polite,  a 
express  himself  with  disdain  at  our  usual  method  of  callins  B 
as  are  strangers  to  our  innovaiiors  barharous.     '  I  have.'  S5 
he,   'so  great  a   difference  for  the  distinction  given  by  these 
princes,  that  Cadaroque  shall  be  my  upholsterer '     He  was 

40  going  on  ;   but  the  intended    discourse  was  interrupted    by 
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Minucio,  who  Eat  near  him,  a  small  philosopher,  who  h  also 
somewhal  of  a  polilician  ;  one  of  Ihose  who  sels  up  (or  know 
ledge  by  doubting,  and  has  no  other  way  of  making  himself 

*  considerable,  but  by  conttadicting  sJl  he  hears  said.  He  has, 
besides  much  doubt  and  spirit  of  contradiction,  a  constant 
laspicion  as  to  state  alTatrs.  This  accompiished  gentleman, 
with  a  very  awful  brow,  and  a  countenance  full  of  weight,  told 
Timoleon.  *  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  men  of  tetters  seldom 
looked  into  the  bottom  of  things.  Will  any  man,'  continued  he, 
10  '  persuade  me,  that  this  was  not,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
a  concerted  affair  ?  Who  can  convince  the  world,  that  four 
kings  shall  come  over  here,  and  lie  at  the  two  Crowns  and 
Cushion",  and  one  of  them  fell  sick,  and  the  place  be  called  King- 
street,  and  all  this  by  mere  accident  ?  No,  no.  To  a  man  of 
very  small  penetration  it  appears,  that  Tee  Yee  Nern  Ho  Ga 
Rqtv"',  emperor  of  the  Mohocks,  was  prepared  for  this  adventure 
beforehand.  I  do  not  care  to  contradict  any  gentleman  in  his 
discourse  ;  but  I  must  say,  however  Sa  Ga  Yeatk  Run  Geth 
Ton  and  E  Tow  Oh  Koam  might  be  surprised  in  this  matter  ; 
»o  nevertheless,  Ho  Nee  YetA  Taw  No  Rov/  knew  it  beftire  he 
set  foot  on  the  English  shore' 
Timoleon  looked  siedfasdy  al  him  for  some  time;  then 
I  ibakcd  his  bead,  paid  for  his  tea,  and  marched  off.  Several 
f  others,  who  sat  round  him,  were  in  their  (uras  attacked  by  this 
ready  disputant.  A  gcntlemai^,  who  was  at  some  distance, 
happened  in  discourse  to  say  it  was  four  miles  to  Hammer- 
smith. "I  must  beg  your  pardoi^' says  Minucio  j  'when  we 
say  a  place  is  so  far  off,  we  do  not  mean  exactly  from  the  very 
spot  of  earth  we  are  in,  but  from  the  town  where  we  are  ;  so 
;o  that  you  must  begin  your  account  from  the  end  of  Piccadilly  ; 
and  if  you  do  so,  I  will  lay  any  man  ten  to  one,  it  is  not  above 
three  good  miles  off.'  Another,  about  Minucio's  level  of  under- 
standing, began  to  lake  him  up  in  this  important  argument  ; 
and  maintained,  that,  considering  the  way  from  Pimlico  at  the 
end  of  St.  Jamcs's-park,  and  (he  crossing  from  Chelsea  by 
Earrs-court.  he  would  stand  to  it  that  il  was  full  four  mites. 
But  Minucio  replied  with  great  vehemence,  and  seemed  so  much 
to  have  the  better  of  the  dispute,  that  his  adversary  quitted  the 
i)eld,as  well  ns  the  other.  1  sat  until  1  saw  the  table  almost  all 
^jp  vanished  ;   when,  for  want  of  discourse,  Minucio  asked  me, 
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*  How  1  did  ? '  to  which  I  answered,  *  Very  well.'  *  That  is  very 
much/  said  he  ;  '  I  assure  you,  you  look  paler  than  ordinary.' 
Nay,  thought  I,  if  he  will  not  allow  me  to  know  whether  I  am 
well  or  not,  there  is  no  staying  for  me  neither.  Upon  which  I 
took  my  leave,  pondering,  as  I  went  home,  at  this  strange 
poverty  of  imagination,  which  makes  men  run  into  the  fault  of 
giving  contradiction.  They  want  in  their  minds  entertainment 
for  themselves  or  their  company,  and  therefore  build  all  they 
speak  upon  what  is  started  by  others ;  and  since  they  cannot  im- 
I  o  prove  that  foundation,  they  strive  to  destroy  it.  The  only  way  of 
dealing  with  these  people  is  to  answer  in  monosyllables,  or  by 
way  of  question.  When  one  of  them  tells  you  a  thing  that  he 
thinks  extraordinary,  I  go  no  farther  than,  'Say  you  so.  Sir? 
Indeed!  Heyday!'  or,  'Is  it  come  to  that?'  These  little 
rules,  which  appear  but  silly  in  the  repetition,  have  brought  me 
with  great  tranquillity  to  this  age.  And  I  have  made  it  an 
observation,  that  as  assent  is  more  agreeable  than  flattery,  so 
contradiction  is  more  odious  than  calumny. 

Tatler^  No.  171.]  [May  13,  171a 


No.  120.    On  a  Trial  of  Skill  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 

Verso  pollice  vulgi 
Quemlibet  occidunt  populariter. 

Juv.  Sat.  iu.  36. 

Being  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity,  I  could  not  forbear 
20  going  on  Wednesday  last  to  a  place  of  no  small  renown  for  the 
gallantry  of  the  lower  order  of  Britons,  namely,  to  the  Bear- 
garden,  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole  " :  where  (as  a  whitish-brown 
paper,  put  into  my  hands  in  the  street,  informed  me)  there  was 
to  be  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between  two  masters  of  the 
noble  science  of  defence,  at  two  of  the  clock  precisely.  I 
was  not  a  little  charmed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  challenge, 
which  ran  thus  : 

*  1,  James  Miller",  serjeant  (lately  come  from  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal)  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  hearing  in 
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most  places  where  1  have  been  of  the  great  fame  of  Timothy 
Buck,  of  London,  master  of  the  said  science,  do  invite 
liim  to  meet  me  and  exereise  at  the  several  weapons,  follow- 


'  Backsword, 

'  Sword  and  dagger, 

'  Sword  and  buckler, 


Single  falchion, 
Case  of  falchions, 
Quarter  staff.' 


If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to  dispute  the  reputa- 
tion of  Timothy  Buck  had  something  resembling  the  old  heroes 
Pto  of  romance,  Timothy  Buck  relumed  answer  in  tlie  same  [taper 
with  the  like  spirit,  adding  a  little  indignation  at  being  clial- 
lenged,  and  seeming  to  condescend  to  fight  James  Miller,  not  in 
regard  to  Miller  himself,  but  in  that,  as  the  fame  went  out,  he 
had  fought  Parkes  of  Coventry.  The  acceptance  of  the  combat 
tan  in  these  words : 

'I,  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-market,  master  of  llie  noble  science 
of  defence,  hearing  he  did  fight  Mr.  Parkes"  of  Coventry,  will 
nut  fail  (God  willing)  to  meet  this  fair  inviter  al  the  lime  and 
place  appointed,  desiring  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour. —  I'ival 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  on  tlie  spectacles  of  the  Grepks 
and  Romans  of  this  kind,  but  musi  believe  this  custom  took  its 
rise  from  ihe  ages  of  knight-errantry  ;  from  those  who  loved 
one  woman  so  well,  that  they  haled  all  men  and  women  else ; 
from  those  who  would  fight  you,  whether  you  were  or  were  not 
of  their  mind  ;  from  those  who  demanded  the  combat  of  their 
contemporaries,  both  for  admiring  their  mistress  or  discommend- 
ing her.  I  cannot  therefore  but  lament,  that  the  terrible  part  of 
the  ancient  fight  is  preserved,  when  the  amorous  side  of  it  is 
10  forgolicn.  We  have  retained  the  barbarity,  but  lost  the 
gallantry  of  the  old  combatants.  I  could  wish,  methinks,  these 
gendemen  bad  consulted  me  in  the  promulgation  of  ihe  conflict. 
I  was  obliged  by  a  fair  young  maid,  whom  I  understood  to  be 
called  Eliiabeth  Presion",  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  garden, 
with  a  glass  of  water  ;  who  1  imagined  might  have  been,  for 
fonn's  sake,  the  general  representative  of  the  lady  fought  for, 
ajid  from  her  beauty  Che  proper  Amaryllis  on  ihese  occasions. 
It  would  have  run  belter  in  the  challenge,  'I,  James  MUlet, 
Serjeant,  who  have  travelled  parts  abroad,  and  came  last  from 
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the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  for  the  love  of  Elizabeth  Preston, 
assert  ihat  the  said  Elizabeth  is  the  fairest  of  women.'  Then 
the  answer;  'I.  Timothy  Buck,  who  have  stayed  in  Great 
Britain  during  all  the  war  in  foreign  pans,  for  the  sake  of 
Susannah  Page,  do  deny  that  Elizabelli  Preslon  is  so  fair  M^| 
ihe  said  Susannah  Page.  Let  Susannah  Page  look 
desire  of  James  Miller  no  favour.' 

This  would  give  the  battle  quite  another  turn  ;   and  a.  propOT^ 
station  for  the  ladies,  whose  complexion  was  disputed  by  Ibe 

lo  sword,  would  animate  the  disputants  with  a  more  gallant  incen- 
tive than  the  expectation  of  money  from  the  spcciatoia  ;  thougb 
I  would  not  have  that  neglected,  but  thrown  to  that  fair  one 
whose  lover  was  approved  by  the  donor. 

Yel,  considering  the  thing  wants  such  amendments,  it  was 
carried  with  great  order.  James  Miller  came  on  first,  preceded 
by  two  disabled  drummers,  10  show,  I  suppose,  that  the  prospect 
of  maimed  biidics  did  not  in  the  least  deter  him.  There  as- 
cended with  the  daring  Miller  a.  gentleman,  whose  name  1  could 
not  learn,  with  a  dogged  air,  as  unsatisfied  that  he  was  not 

to  principal.  This  son  of  anger  lowered  at  the  whole  assembly, 
and,  weighing  himself  as  he  marched  around  from  side  to  side, 
with  a  stiff  knee  and  shoulder,  he  gave  intimations  of  the  purpose 
he  smothered  till  he  saw  the  issue  of  this  encounter.  Miller 
bad  a  blue  ribbon  lied  round  the  sword  arm  ;  which  ornament 
I  conceive  lo  be  the  remain  of  that  custom  of  wearing  a  mis- 
tress's favour  on  such  occasions  of  old. 

Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches  in  height,  of  a  kind 
but  bold  aspect,  well -fashioned,  and  ready  of  his  limbs,  and 
such  a  readiness  as  spoke  his  ease  in  them  was  obtained  from 

]□  habit  of  motion  in  military  exercise. 

The  expectation  of  the  spectators  was  now  almost 
height ;  and  the  crowd  pressing  in,  several  active  p 
thought  they  were  placed  rather  according  to  their  fortune 
their  merit,  and  took  it  in  their  heads  to  prefer  tbemselves 
from  the  open  area  or  pit  lo  the  galleries.  This  dispute  between 
desert  and  property  brought  many  to  the  ground,  and  raised 
others  in  proportion  to  the  highest  seats  by  tutns,  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck  came  on,  and  the  whole 
assembly,  giving  up  their  disputes,  turned  their  eyes  upon  the 

40  champions.    Then  it  was  that  every  man's  aiTeclion  turned  tn 
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or  the  other  irresistibly,  Aijudicious  genlleman  neai  me 
said,  '  t  could,  methinks,  be  Milter's  second,  but  1  had  rather 
have  BuL-k  for  aiiae.'     Miller  had  an  audacious  look  that  look 

*Ehe  eye  ;  Buck  a  perfect  composure,  thai  engaged  the  judgment 
Buck  came  on  in  a  plain  coat,  and  kepi  all  bis  air  till  the  instant 
of  engaging ;  at  which  lime  he  undressed  to  hia  shin,  his  arm 
adorned  with  a  bandage  of  red  ribbon.  No  one  can  describe  (he 
sud^n  concern  in  the  whole  assembly  ;  the  most  tumuHuiuis 
crowd  in  nature  was  as  still  and  as  much  engaged  as  if  all  their 
n  lives  depended  on  the  first  blow.  The  combatants  met  in  ihe 
middle  of  the  stage,  and  shaking  hands,  as  removing  all  malice. 

tlhey  retired  with  much  grace  to  the  extremities  of  it ;  ftoui 
whence  they  immediately  faced  about,  and  approached  each 
Kber,  Miller  with  a  heart  full  of  resolution,  Buck  with  a  watchful 
aniroubled  countenance  ;  Buck  tcgatding  principally  his  own 
defence,  Miller  chiefly  thoughtful  of  annoying  his  opponent. 
ll  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  many  escapes  and  imperceptible 
defences  between  two  men  of  quick  eyes  and  ready  limbs  ;  but 
Miller's  heal  laid  him  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the  calm  Buck,  by 
10  a  large  cut  on  the  forehead.  Much  effusion  of  blood  covered 
his  eyes  in  a  moment,  and  the  bunas  of  the  crowd  undoubtedly 
quickened  the  angirish.     The  assembly  was  divided  into  parties 

»tifon  iheir  different  ways  of  fighting  ;  while  a  poor  nymph  in 
fine  of  the  galleries  apparently  suffered  for  Miller,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  As  soon  as  bis  wound  was  wrapped  up.  be 
came  on  again  with  a  little  rage,  which  still  disabled  him 
further.  But  what  brave  man  can  be  wounded  into  more  caution 
and  patience  ?  The  next  was  a  warm  eager  onset,  which  ended 
in  a  decisive  stroke  on  the  left  leg  of  Miller.  The  lady  in  the 
JO  gallery,  during  this  second  strife,  covered  her  face,  and  for  my 
pari,  I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts  from  being  mostly  employed 
on  llie  consideration  of  her  unhappy  circumstance  thai  moment, 
hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  and  apprehending  life  or  victory 
concerned  ber  lover  in  every  blow,  but  not  daring  to  satisfy 
herself  on  whom  they  fell.  The  wound  was  exposed  to  the 
view  of  all  who  could  delight  in  it.  and  sewed  up  on  the  stage- 
The  surly  second  of  Miller  declared  at  this  time  that  he  would 
that  day  fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the  same  weapons,  de- 
claring himself  ihe  master  of  tlic  renowned  Gorman  ;  bui  Bu,:k 
ed  bim  the  honour  of  that  courageous  disciple,  and,  assert- 
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ing  ihat  he  liim^elf  had  taught  that  champion,  accepted  the 
challenge. 

There  is  something  in  nature  very  unaccouniable  on  such 
occasions,  when  we  see  the  people  take  a  certain  painful  grati- 
Acalion  in  beholding  these  encounters.  Is  it  cruelty  that  ad- 
ministers this  sort  of  delight  ?  or  is  it  a  pleasure  that  is  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  pity  ?  1 1  was,  methought,  pretty  nemaikable 
that  the  business  of  the  day  being  a  trial  of  skill,  ihe  popularity 
did  not  run  so  high  as  one  would  have  expected  on  the  side  of 

10  Buck.  Is  it  that  people's  passions  have  their  rise  in  self-love, 
and  thought  themselves  (in  spile  of  all  the  courage  they  had) 
liable  to  the  fate  of  Miller,  but  couM  not  so  easily  think  them- 
selves qualilied  like  Buck? 

TuUy  speaks"  of  this  custom  with  less  horror  than  one 
would  expect,  though  he  confesses  it  was  much  abused  in  his 
lime,  and  seems  directly  to  approve  of  it  under  its  first  regu- 
lations, when  criminals  only  fought  before  the  people.  '  Cru- 
dele  Cladiatorum  spectaculum  et  inhumanum  nonnullis  videri 
solet;  et  haud  icio  annon  ila  sit  ut  nunc  fil ;  cdm  verb  pontes 

io/erro  depugnabant,  auribus  fortoise  multa,  oculii  quidem  nulla, 
polerat  esse  forlior  centra  dalorem  et  mortem  disciplina.' 
'  The  shows  of  gladiators  may  be  thought  barbarous  and  in- 
human, and  1  know  but  it  is  so  as  it  is  now  practised  ;  but 
in  those  times  when  only  criminals  were  combatants,  the  ear 
perhaps  might  receive  many  better  instructions,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  thing  which  affects  our  eyes  should  foni 
us  so  well  against  pain  and  death.' 
Spectator,  No.  436.]  [July  21 


■  Serjeant  Hall   of  the 


There  is  nothing  which  I  conlemplale  with  greater  plea 

than  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  which  often  shows  itself  in  aU 

a  conditions  of  life.     For,  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  and 

meanness  that  is  crept  into  it,  there  are  a  thousand  occasioiu  in 


\ 
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which  il  breaks  through  its  original  corruption,  and  shows  what 
it  once  was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.  I  consider  the  son! 
of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of  building;  where,  amidst 
great  heaps  of  rubbish,  you  meet  with  noble  fragmcnis  of  sculp- 
ture, broken  pillars  and  obelisks,  and  a  magnificence  in  con- 
fusion. Virtue  and  wisdom  are  continually  employed  in  clearing 
the  ruins,  removing  these  disorderly  heaps,  recovering  the  noble 
pieces  that  lie  buried  under  them,  and  adjusting  them  as  well  as 
possible  according  to  their  ancient  symmetry  and  beauty,  A 
happy  education,  conversation  with  the  finest  spirits,  looking 
abroad  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  observations  upon  man- 
kind, are  the  great  assistances  to  this  necessary  and  glorious 
work.  But  even  among  those  who  have  never  had  the  happiness 
of  any  of  these  advantages,  there  are  sometimes  such  exertions 
of  the  greatness  that  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  show 
capacities  and  abilities,  which  only  want  these  accidental  helps 
to  fetch  them  out,  and  show  them  in  a.  proper  light.  A  picbdan 
soul  is  still  the  ruin  of  this  glorious  edifice,  though  encumbered 
with  all  its  rubbish.  This  reflection  rose  in  me  from  a  letter 
which  my  servant  dropped  as  he  was  dressing  me,  and  which 
he  told  me  was  communicated  to  him,  as  he  is  an  acquaintance 
of  some  of  ihc  persons  mentioned  in  it.  The  epistle  is  from  one 
Serjeant  Hall  of  the  foot-guards.  It  is  directed  ;  '  To  Serjeant 
Cabe,  in  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  foot-guards  ",  at  the  Red- 
Lettice",  in  the  Butcher-row",  near  Temple-bar.' 

pleased  with  several  touches  in  it,  that  I  cotild  not 
forbear  showing  il  to  a  cluster  of  critics,  who,  instead  of  con- 
■ideting  it  in  the  light  1  have  done,  examined  it  by  the  rules  of 
epistolary  writing.  For  as  these  gentlemen  are  seldom  men  of 
any  great  genius,  they  work  altogether  by  mechanical  rules,  and 
are  able  to  discover  no  beauties  that  are  not  pointed  out  by 
£ouhouts  and  Rapin  ".    The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

'  From  tbe  cantp  befoie  Mom, 
Scptembvr  tb, 
'  Comrade, 
'I  received  yours,  and  am  glad  yourself  and  your  wife  are  m 
good  health,  with  all  the  rest  of  my  friends.     Our  battalion 
suffered  more  than  I  could  wish  in  ihe  action  ».     But  who  can 
withstand  fate }    Poor  Richard  Stephenson  had  his  fole  with 
a  great  many  more.     He  was  killed  dead  before  we  entered 
nd 
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the  trenches.  We  had  above  two  hundred  of  ou 
killed  and  wounded.  We  lost  len  Serjeants,  six  are  as  rolloweth : 
Jennings,  Casllcs,  Roach,  Sherrine,  Meyrick,  and  my  son  Smith. 
The  rest  are  not  your  acquainiance.  1  have  received  a  very 
bad  shot  in  my  head  myself,  but  I  am  in  hopes,  and  please  Cod, 
1  shall  recover.  1  continue  in  ihe  Held,  and  lie  at  my  colonel's 
quarters.  Arihur  is  very  well ;  but  I  can  give  you  no  account 
of  Elms  ;  he  was  in  the  hospital  before  I  came  into  the  field 
I  will  not  pretend  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  battle,  knowing 
lo  you  have  a  better  in  the  prints.  Pray,  give  my  service  to 
Mrs.  Cook  nnd  her  daughter,  to  Mr.  Stofiet  and  his  wife,  and 
to  Mr.  Lyver  and  Thomas  Hogsdon,  and  to  Mr.  RBgdcll.and  to 
bII  my  frienas  and  acquaintance  in  general  who  do  ask  after  me. 
My  love  to  Mrs.  Stephenson.  1  am  sorry  for  the  sending  sticb 
ill  news.  Her  husband  was  gathering  a  little  money  together 
to  send  to  his  wife,  and  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  have  seven 
shilhngs  and  three  pence,  which  1  shall  take  care  to  send  her. 
Wishing  your  wife  a  safe  delivery,  and  both  of  you  all  happiness, 

20  '  Your  assured  friend  and  comrade, 

'John  Halu 

'We  had  but  an  IndiRerent  breakfast;  but  the  mounseers 
never  had  such  a  dinner  in  all  their  lives. 

'  My  kind  love  to  my  comrade  Hinton,  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  and 
to  John  Brown  and  his  wife,  1  sent  two  shillings,  and  Stephenson 
sixpence,  to  drink  with  you  at  Mr.  Cook's ;  but  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him.     It  was  by  Mr.  Edgar. 

'Corporal  Hartwell  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you,  and 
desires  you  to  enquire  of  Edgar,  what  is  become  of  his  wife 
30  Pegs' ;  and  when  you  write,  to  send  word  in  your  letter  what 
trade  she  drives. 

■  We  have  here  very  bad  weather,  which  I  doubt  will  be  a 
hinderance  to  the  siege " ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  be 
masters  of  the  town  in  a  little  time,  and  then,  I  believe,  we 
shall  go  to  garrison.' 

I  saw  the  critics  prepared  to  nibble  at  my  letter ;  therefore 
examined  it  myself,  partly  in  their  way,  and  partly  my  own. 
This  is,  said  1,  truly  a  letter,  and  an  honest  representation  of 
that  cheerful  bean  which  accompanies  the  poor  soldier  ia  hii 
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warfare.  U  not  there  in  this  all  the  topic  of  submitling  to 
our  destiny  as  well  discussed  as  if  a.  greater  man  had  been 
placed,  tike  Brutus,  in  bis  tent  at  midnight,  reflecting  on  all  the 
occurrences  of  past  life,  and  saying  fine  things  on  Being  itself  ? 
What  Serjeant  Hall  knows  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  wishes  there 
had  not  been  so  many  killed  ;  and  he  had  himself  a  very  bad 
shot  in  tbe  head,  and  should  recover  if  it  pleased  God.  But  be 
that  as  it  will,  he  takes  care,  like  a  man  of  bonour  as  he  certainly 
is,  to  let  the  widow  Stevenson  know,  that  he  has  seven  and 

o  threepence  for  her,  and  that,  if  he  lives,  he  is  sure  he  shall  go 
into  garrison  at  last.  I  doubt  not  but  all  the  good  company  at 
the  Red-Lettice  drank  his  heallb  with  as  much  real  esteem  as  we 
do  of  any  of  our  friends.  All  ihaE  I  am  concerned  for  is,  that 
Mrs.  Peggy  Hartwell  may  be  olTended  ai  showing  this  letter, 
because  her  conduct  in  Mr.  Hartwell'sabsenceisalitlle  enquired 

.    into.   But  I  could  not  sink  that  circumstance,  because  you  critics 

'    would  have  lost  one  of  the  parts  which  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 

'  much  to  say  upon,  whether  the  familiar  way  is  well  hit  in  this 
style  or  not  ?    As  for  myself,  I  lake  a  very  particular  satisfac- 

o  lion  in  seeing  any  letter  that  is  fit  only  for  those  to  read 
who  are  concerned  in  it,  but  especially  on  such  a  subject. 

If  we  consider  the  heap  of  an  army,  utterly  out  of  all  prospect 
of  rising  and  preferment,  as  they  certainly  are,  and  such  great 
things  executed  by  them,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  motive  of 
their  gallantry.  But  to  me,  who  was  a  cadet  at  the  battle  of 
Coldstream"  in  Scotland,  when  Monk  charged  at  the  bead 
of  the  regiment,  now  called  Coldstream,  from  the  victory  of 
that  day  ;  I  remember  It  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  1  stood 
on  the  left  of  old  West,  who  I  believe  is  now  at  Chelsea  ;  I  say, 

o  to  me,  who  know  very  well  this  part  of  mankind,  1  take  the 
gallantry  of  private  soldiers  to  proceed  from  thesame,if  not  from 
a  nobler  impulse  than  that  of  gentlemen  and  officers.  They  have 
the  same  taste  of  being  acceptable  to  their  friends,  and  go 
through  the  difficulties  of  that  profession  by  the  same  irre- 
■istible  charm  of  fellowship,  and  the  commimication  of  joys 
and  sorrows,  which  quickens  the  relish  of  pleasure,  and  abates 
tbe  anguish  of  pain.  Add  to  this,  that  they  have  the  same 
regard  10  fame,  though  ihey  do  not  expect  so  great  a  share 
as  men  above  them  hope  for  ;   but  I  will  engage  serjeant  Hall 

o  wotild  die  ten  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  a  word  should  be 
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spoken  at  the  Red-Lettice,  or  any  part  of  the  Butcher-row, 
prejudice  to  his  courage  or  honesty.  If  you  will  have  my 
opinion,  then,  of  the  Serjeant's  letter,  I  pronounce  the  style 
to  be  mixed,  but  truly  epistolary  ;  the  sentiment  relating  to  his 
own  wound  is  in  the  sublime  ;  the  postscript  of  Pegg  Harlwell. 
in  the  gay ;  and  the  whole,  the  picture  of  the  bravest  son  of 
men,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  small  hopes. 
Tal/er,  No,  87.]  [October  29,  i 


No.  122.     On  Flogging  at  Schools. 


Gcaius,  nstale  con 
NatUTEC  Deuti  hintinnap 
Quodquc  caput. — HOR.  Ep. 


qui  tcDipera.!  astnim. 


I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  express  by  any  word  thOit 
to  me  in  our  language,  that  which  is  understood  by  indoles  m 

o  Latin.  The  natural  disposition  to  any  particular  art,  sdcoce, 
profession,  or  trade,  is  very  much  to  be  consulted  in  the  care  of 
youth,  and  studied  by  men  for  their  own  conduct  when  they 
form  to  themselves  any  scheme  of  life.  It  is  wonderfully  hard, 
indeed,  for  a  man  to  Judge  of  his  own  capacity  impartially. 
That  may  look  great  to  me  which  may  appear  Utile  lo  another  : 
and  I  may  he  carried  by  fondness  towards  myself  so  far,  as  to 
attempt  things  too  high  for  my  talents  and  accomplishments. 
But  it  is  not,  mcthinks,  so  very  difEcult  a  matter  (o  make  a 
judgment  of  the  abilities  of  others,  especially  of  those  who  are 

10  in  their  infancy.  My  comroon.place  book  directs  me  on  this 
occasion  to  mention  the  dawning  of  greatness  in  Alexander, 
who  being  asked  in  his  youth  to  contend  for  a  prize  in  ibe 
Olympic  games,  answered  he  would,  if  be  had  kings  to  run 
against  him.  Cassius,  who  was  one  of  the  conspiiators  agaiosC 
Cfesar,  gave  as  great  a  proof  of  his  temper,  when  in  his  child- 
hood he  struck  a  ptay-fellow,  the  Son  of  Sylla,  for  saying  bis 
father  was  master  of  the  Roman  people.  Scipio  is  repoi 
have  answered,  when  some  fiatlercrs  at  supper  were  asking, 
what  the  Romans  should  do  for  a  general  after  his  deatli, 
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Marius.'  Marius  was  then  a  very  boy,  and  had  given  no 
instances  of  his  valour  ;  but  it  was  visible  to  Scipio,  from  the 
manners  of  the  youth,  that  he  had  a  soul  formed  for  the  attempt 
and  execution  of  great  undertakings,  I  must  confess  I  have  very 
often,  with  much  sorrow,  bewailed  the  misfortune  of  the  children 
of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and  undisceming 
of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters.  The  boasted  liberty  we  talk 
of,  is  but  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many  heart- 
aches and  terrors,  to  which  our  childhood  is  exposed  in  going 

10  through  a  grammar-school.  Many  of  these  stupid  tyrants 
exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner  of  distinction  of  the 
capacities  of  children,  or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf. 
There  are  many  excellent  tempers  which  are  worthy  to  be 
nourished  and  cultivated  with  all  possible  diligence  and  care, 
that  were  never  designed  to  be  acquainted  with  Arisioile,  Tully, 
or  Virgil ;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  capacities  for 
understanding  every  word  those  great  persons  have  writ,  and 
yet  were  not  bom  to  have  any  relish  of  their  writings.  For 
want  of  this  common  and  obvious  discerning  in  those  who  have 

30  the  care  of  youth,  we  have  so  many  hundred  unaccountable 
creatores  every  age  whipped  up  into  great  scholars,  that  are  for 
ever  near  a  right  understanding  and  will  never  arrive  at  it. 
These  are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are  generally  ihe 
men  who  are  lo  teach  others.  The  sense  of  shame  and  honour 
is  enough  to  keep  the  world  itself  in  order  without  corporal 
punishment,  mudh  more  to  train  the  minds  of  uncorrupted  and 
innocent  children.  It  happens,  I  doubt  not,  more  than  once  in 
a  year,  that  a  1,-id  is  chastised  for  a  blockhead,  when  it  is  good 
apprehension  that  makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his 

JO  teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagiiation  very  often  may  suggest 
an  error,  which  a  lad  could  not  have  fallen  into,  if  he  had 
been  as  heavy  in  conjecturing  as  his  master  in  explaining. 
But  there  is  no  mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  his  meaning ;  the  sufferings  of  the  scholar's  body  are  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  of  his  mind. 

I  am  conlident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be  allured  to  letters 
without  blows,  will  ever  be  brought  to  any  thing  with  them.  A 
great  or  good  mind  must  necessarily  be  the  worse  for  soch 
indignities  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  change,  to  lose  of  its  virtue  for  the 

40  improvement  of  its  knowledge.    No  one  who  has  gone  through 
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what  ihey  call  a  great  school,  but  must  remember  to  have  « 
children  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures  (as  has  afterwards 
appeared  in  their  manhood) :  I  say  no  man  has  passed  through 
this  way  of  education  but  must  have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature, 
expiring  with  shame^with  pale  looks,  heseeching  sorrow,  and 
silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and  kneel  on  its  tender 
knees  to  an  inexorable  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the  false 
quantity  of  a  word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The  child  is 
ptinished,  and  the  next  day  he  commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a 

lo  third  with  the  same  conseqaence.  I  would  fain  ask  any 
reasonable  man,  whether  this  lad,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
native  innocence,  full  of  shame,  and  capable  of  any  impression 
from  that  grace  of  soul,  was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this 
life,  than  after  that  spark  of  virtue  is  extinguished  in  him, 
though  he  is  able  lo  write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening? 

Seneca  saj's,  after  his  exalted  way  of  talking,  '  As  the  im- 
mortal gods  never  Icamt  any  virtue,  though  they  arc  eodued 
with  all  that  is  good  ;  so  there  are  some  men  who  have  so 
natural  a  propensity  to  what  they  should  follow,  that  they  learn 

20  it  almost  as  soon  as  they  hear  it.'  Plants  and  vegetables  are 
cultivated  into  the  production  of  finer  fruits  than  they  would 
yield  without  that  care  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  entertain  hopes  of 
producing  a  lender  conscious  spirit  into  acts  of  virtue,  without 
the  same  methods  as  are  used  to  cut  timber,  or  give  new  shape 
to  a  piece  of  stone. 

It  is  wholly  lo  this  dreadful  practice,  that  we  may  attribtite  a 
certain  hardiness  and  ferocity  which  some  men,  though  liberally 
educated,  carry  about  them  in  all  their  behaviour.  To  be  bred 
like  a  gentleman,  and  punished  like  a  malefactor,  must,  as  wc 

]o  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauciness  which  we  see  some- 
times in  men  of  letters. 

The  Spartan  boy  who  suffered  the  fox  (which  he  had  stolen 
and  hid  under  his  coat)  to  eai  into  his  bowels,  (  dare  say  had 
not  half  the  wit  or  petulance  which  wc  leam  at  great  schools 
among  us  ;  but  the  glorious  sense  of  honour,  or  rather  fear  of 
shame,  which  he  demonstrated  in  that  action,  was  worth  all  the 
learning  in  the  world  without  It, 

It  is,  meihinks,  a  very  melancholy  consideration,  that  a 
little  negligence  can  spoil  us,  but  great  industry  is  necessary 

fo  to  improve  us  ;  the  most  excellent  natures  are  soon  depreciai 
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hut  evil  tempers  are  long  Iwforc  they  are  exalied  into  good 
habits.  To  help  this  by  punishmetils,  is  the  same  thing  as 
killing  a  man  to  cure  him  of  a  distemper  ;  wben  he  comes  to 
suffer  punishment  in  that  one  circumstance,  he  is  brought  below 
the  existence  of  a  rational  creature,  and  is  in  the  state  of  a 
brute  that  moves  only  by  the  admonition  of  stripes.  But  since 
this  custom  of  educating  by  the  lash  is  suffered  by  the  gentry  of 
Great  Britain,  I  would  prevail  only  that  honest  heavy  lads  may 
be  dismissed  from  slavery  sooner  than  they  are  at  present,  and 

o  not  whipped  on  to  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  whether 
they  expect  any  progress  from  them  or  not.  Let  the  child's 
capacity  be  forthwith  examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic 
way  of  life,  without  respect  to  his  birth,  if  nature  designed  him 
for  nothing  higher:  let  him  go  before  he  has  innocently  suffered, 
and  is  debased  into  a  dereliction  of  mind  for  being  what  it  is  no 
guilt  to  be,  a  plain  man.  1  would  not  here  be  supposed  to  have 
said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either  robe  who  have  been  whipped 
at  school,  are  not  stilt  men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds ;  but  I 
am  sure  they  would  have  been  much  more  so  than  they  are, 

10  had  they  never  suffered  that  infamy". ,  .  . 

spectator.  No.  157.]  (August  30,  I7ti, 
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Ho.  123.    An  Editor's  Troubles;  Amcdote  of  an  old  Soldirr. 

Qui  ptomiltil  cirei,  urbem  nbi  cure, 
Impcrium  Tore  el  Italiam,  delobni  Deonun 
Quo  pntre  til  natni,  nnm  ignota  matre  inhoncstns, 
Unuioi  moitates  euraie  et  qosercte  cogil. 

HoH  Sttt.  i.  fi.  34. 

I  have  lately  been  looking  over  the  many  packets  of  letters 
which  1  have  received  from  all  quarters  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
a»  from  foreign  countries,  since  my  entering  upon  the  office  of 
Censor  !  and  indeed  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  so  great  a 
number  of  them,  and  pleased  to  think  that  1  have  so  far  increased 
the  revenue  of  the  post-office.  As  this  collection  will  grow  daily, 
I  have  digested  it  into  several  bundles,  wid  made  proper  ii 
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dorsenients  on  each  parlicular  letter  j  it  being  my  design,  i 

1  lay  down  the  work  that  1  am  now  engaged  in,  to  erect  s 

paper-office",  and  give  it  to  the  public, 

I  could  not  but  make  several  observations  upon  reading  over 
the  letters  of  my  correspondents.  As,  lirst  of  all,  on  the  different 
tastes  that  reign  in  the  dilTerent  parts  of  this  city.  I  find  by  the 
approbations  which  are  given  me,  that  1  am  seldom  famous  on 
the  same  days  on  both  sides  of  Temple-bar ;  and  thai  when  I 
am  in  the  greatest  repute  within  the  liberties  ",  1  dwindle  at  the 
lo  court-end  of  the  town.  Sometimes  I  sink  in  both  these  places 
at  the  same  time  ;  but,  for  my  comfort,  my  name  haih  then  been 
up  in  the  districts  of  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe.  Some  of  my 
correspondents  desire  me  to  be  always  serious,  and  others  to  be 

(always  merry.  Some  of  them  entreat  me  to  go  to  bed  and  fall 
into  a  dream,  and  hke  me  better  when  I  am  asleep  than  when  I 
am  awake :  others  advise  me  to  sit  all  night  upon  the  stats,and 
be  more  frequent  in  my  astrological  observations  ;  for  that  a 
vision  is  not  properly  a  lucubration.  Some  of  my  readers  thank 
me  for  filling  my  paper  with  the  flowers  of  antiquity,  others 

lo  desire  news  from  Flanders.  Some  approve  my  criticisms  on  the 
dead,  and  others  my  censures  on  the  living.  For  this  reason,  I 
once  resolved,  in  the  new  edition  of  my  works,  to  range  my 
several  papers  under  distinct  heads,  according  as  their  principal 
design  was  to  benefit  and  instruct  the  dilTerent  capacities  of  my 
readers  ;  and  to  follow  the  example  of  some  very  great  authors, 
by  writing  at  the  head  of  each  dhcoutse,  Ad  Au/<jm,  Ad  AcaA- 
miam,  Ad  Populum,  Ad  Clerum. 

There  is  no  parlicular  in  which  my  correspondents  of  all 
conditions,  sexes,  and  complexions,  universally  agree, 

}o  only  in  their  thirst  after  scandal.  It  is  impossible  to  concui 
how  many  have  recommended  their  neighbours  to  me  upon  this 
account,  or  how  unmercifully  I  have  been  abused  by  several 
unknown  hands,  for  not  publishing  the  secret  histories .  .  .  that 
1  have  received  from  almost  every  street  in  town. 

It  would  indeed  be  very  dangerous  for  me  to  read  over  the 
many  praises  and  eulogiums,  which  come  post  to  me  from  all 
the  corners  of  the  nation,  were  they  not  mixed  with  many 
checks,  reprimands,  scurrilities,  and  reproaches  ;  which  several 
of  my  good-natured  countrymen   cannot  forbear  sending  me, 

40  though  it  often  costs  them  twopence  or  a  groat  before  they  can 
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r  convey  ihem  to  my  hands  :  so  ihat  sometimes  when  I  am  put 
o  ihe  best  humour  in  the  world,  after  having  read  a  panegyric 
I  upon  my  performances,  and  looked  upon  myself  as  a  benefactor 
3  the  Uriiish  nation,  the  next  letter,  perhaps,  I  open,  begins 

rixh,  '  Von  old  doting  scoundrel! Are  not  you  a  sad  dog? 

Sirrah,  you  deserve  to  have  your  nose  slit ;'  and  the  like 

ingenious  conceits.  These  little  moriili  cat  ions  are  necessary  to 
suppress  thai  pride  and  vanity  which  naturally  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  received  author,  and  enable  me  to  bear  the  reputation 
10  which  my  courteous  readers  bestow  upon  me,  without  becoming 
a  coxcomb  by  it.  It  was  for  the  same  reason,  that  when  a 
Roman  general  entered  the  city  in  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  the 
commonwealth  allowed  of  several  little  drawbacks  to  his  reputa- 
tion, by  conniving  at  such  of  the  rabble  as  repeated  libels  and 
lampoons  upon  bin)  within  his  hearing ;  and  by  that  means 
engaged  his  thoughts  upon  his  weakness  and  imperfections,  as 
well  as  on  ihe  merits  that  advanced  him  to  so  great  honours. 
The  conqueror,  however,  was  not  the  less  esteemed  for  being 
a  man  in  some  particulars,  because  he  appeared  as  a  god  in 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my  countrymen  have 
dealt  very  peri'crscly  with  me  ;  and  Ihat  is,  in  searching  not 
only  into  my  life,  but  also  into  the  lives  of  my  ancestors.  If 
there  has  been  a  blot  in  my  family  for  these  ten  generations,  it 
hath  been  discovered  by  some  or  other  of  my  correspondents. 
In  short,  I  find  the  ancient  family  of  the  BickerstaAs  has 
suffered  very  much  through  the  malice  and  prejudice  of  my 
enemies.  Some  of  thetn  twit  me  in  the  leeih  with  the  conduct 
of  my  aunt  Margery".     Nay,  there  are  some  who  have  been  so 

JO  disingenuous,  as  to  throw  Maud  the  milkmaid  "  into  my  dish, 
notwithstanding  I  myself  was  the  first  who  discovered  that 
alliance.  I  reap  however  many  benefits  from  ihc  malice  of 
these  enemies,  as  they  let  me  see  my  own  faults,  and  give  me  a 
view  of  myself  in  the  worst  light ;  as  they  hinder  me  from  being 
blown  up  by  tiatiery  and  self-conceit ;  as  they  make  me  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  my  own  actions  ;  and  at  the  same  time  make 
me  cautious  how  I  talk  of  others,  and  particularly  of  my  friends 
and  relations,  or  value  myself  upon  the  antiquity  of  my  family. 
But  the  most  formidable  part  of  my  correspondents  are  those, 

40  whose  letters  are  filled  with  threats  and  menaces.    I  have  been 
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treated  so  oflen  after  this  manner,  tlmt,  not  tljinkingit  suffidel 
to  fence  well",  in  which  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion, and  carry  pistols  about  roe,  which  I  have  always  lucked 
within  my  girdle  ;  I  several  months  since  made  my  will,  settled 
my  estate,  and  took  leave  of  my  friends,  looking  upon  myself  as 
no  belter  than  a  dead  man.  Nay,  I  went  so  far  as  to  write  ■ 
long  letter  to  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  I  have  in  the 
world,  under  the  character  of  a  departed  person,  giving  him  an 
account  of  wliat  brought  me  to  that  untimely  end,  and  of  the 

o  fortitude  with  which  I  met  it.  This  letter  being  loo  long  for  the 
present  paper,  I  intend  to  prim  it  by  itself  very  suddenly;  and, 
al  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  1  look  my  hint  of  it  from  the 
behaviour  of  an  old  soldier  in  the  civil  wars,  who  was  corpora] 
of  a  company  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  about  the  same  time  that  1 
myself  was  a  cadet "  in  the  king's  army. 

This  gentleman  wastaken  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  two  parties 
were  upon  such  terms  at  that  time,  that  we  did  not  treat  each 
Other  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  traitors  and  rebels.  The  poor 
corporal,  being  condemned  to  die,  wrote  a   letter  to  his  wife 

lo  when  under  sentence  of  execution.  He  writ  on  the  Thursday, 
and  was  lo  be  executed  on  the  Friday  :  but,  considering  that 
the  letter  would  not  come  to  his  wife's  hands  until  Saturday,  the 
day  after  execution,  and  being  at  that  time  more  scrupulous 
than  ordinary  in  speaking  exact  truth,  he  formed  his  letter 
rather  according  lo  the  posture  of  his  affairs  when  she  should 
read  it,  than  as  ihey  stood  when  he  sent  it ;  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  there  is  a  certain  perplexity  in  the  style  of  it,  wjH 
the  reader  will  easily  pardon,  considering  his 
'Dear  Wife, 

lo     '  Hoping  yoti  are  in  good  health,  as  I  a' 

writing  ;  this  is  to  let  you  know,  that  yesterday,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  I  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  qtiartercd- 
I  died  very  penitently,  and  every  body  thought  my  c 
hard.  Remember  me  kindly  lo  my  poor  fatherless  childr 
'  Yours  until  death. 


It  so  happened,  that  this  honest  fellow  was  i 
of  his  friends,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  : 
hanged  who  had  been  his  enemies.     I  must  n 
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stance  which  exposed  him  Eo  raillery  his  whole  life  after.  Before 
Ihe  arrival  of  ihe  next  post,  that  would  have  set  all  things  clear, 
his  wife  was  married  ID  a  second  husband,  who  lived  In  the 
peaceable  possession  of  her  ;  and  the  corporal,  who  was  a  man 
of  plain  understanding,  did  not  care  to  stir  in  the  matter,  as 
knowing  that  she  had  the  news  of  his  death  under  bis  own  hand, 
which  she  might  have  produced  upon  occasion. 
Tal/er,  No.  164.]  [April  27,  1710. 
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lavEaiu  diajecti  membra  poet*,— HOIL  S«l.  J.  4.  6). 

I  was  this  evening  sitting  at  the  side-table  and  reading  one 
of  my  own  papers  with  great  satisfaction,  not  knowing  that  1 

o  was  observed  by  any  in  the  room.  I  had  not  long  enjoyed  this 
secret  pleasure  of  an  author,  when  a  gentleman",  some  of  whose 
works  1  have  been  highly  entertained  with,  accosted  me  after 
the  following  manner.  '  Mr.  BlckerslafT,  you  know  I  have  for 
some  years  devoted  myself  wholly  to  the  muses,  and,  perhaps, 
you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  am  resolved  to  take  up, 
and  apply  myself  to  business.  I  shall  therefore  beg  you  will 
stand  my  friend,  and  recommend  a  customer  to  me  for  several 
goods  that  1  have  now  upon  my  hands.' — '  I  desired  him  to  let 
me  have  a  particular,  and  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  serve  him.' 

o — 'I  have  first  of  all,"  says  he,  'the  progress  of  an  amour 
digested  into  sonnets,  beginning  with  a  poem  to  the  unknown 
fair,  and  ending  with  an  epilhalamium.  1  have  celebrated  in  it 
her  cruelty,  her  pity,  her  face,  her  shape,  her  uil,  her  good 
humour,  her  dancing,  her  singing' — I  could  not  forbear  inter- 
rupting him  ;  ' This  is  a  most  accomplished  lady,' said  I ;  'but 
has  she  really,  with  all  these  perfections,  a  tine  voice?' — 'Pugh,* 
says  he,  '  you  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  person  in  nature. 
This  was  only  my  employment  in  solitude  last  summer,  when  I 
had  neither  friends  nor  books  to  divert  me.' — '  I  was  going,' 


osatd  I, 


9  ask  her  name,  but  I  lind  it  b  only  a 


imaginary 
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-'Thai's  true,"  replied  my  friend,  'but  her  nam«^ 
Flavia.  I  have,"  continued  he, '  in  the  second  place,  a  collection 
of  lampoons,  calculated  either  for  the  Bath,  TunbridgeTor  any 
place  where  they  drink  waters,  with  blank  spaces  for  the  names 
of  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  inserted  in  them  on 
occasion.  Thus  much  I  have  told  only  of  what  I  have  by  me 
proceeding  from  love  and  malice.  I  have  also  at  this  time  the 
sketch  of  a  heroic  poem  upon  the  next  peace  :  several,  indeed, 
of  the  verses  are  either  too  long  or  too  short,  it  being  a  rough 

10  draught  of  my  thoughts  upon  that  sabjecl.'  I  thereupon  told 
him, '  That,  as  it  was,  it  might  probably  pass  for  a  very  good 
Pindaric,  and  I  believe  I  knew  one  who  would  be  willing  to 
deal  with  him  for  it  upon  that  foot  °.'  '  I  must  tell  you  also,'  said 
he. '  I  have  made  a  dedication  to  it,  which  is  about  four  sides 
close  written,  that  may  serve  any  one  that  is  tall,  and  under- 
stands Latin.  I  have  further  about  lifty  similes,  that  were 
never  yet  applied,  besides  thrce-anrt-twetny  lIWLllpflUTOJ  of 
the  sun  rising,  that  might  he  of  great  use  to  an  epic  poet. 
These  are    ray  more  bulky  commodities ;    besides  which,  I 

30  have  several  small  wares  that  I  would  port  with  at  easy  rates; 
as,  observations  upon  life,  and  moral  sentences,  reduced  into 
several  couplets,  very  proper  to  close  up  acts  of  plays,  and  may 
be  easily  introduced  by  two  or  three  lines  of  prose,  either  in 
tragedy  or  comedy.  If  I  could  find  ft  purchaser  curious  in 
Jjtin  poetry,  I  could  accommodate  him  with  two  dozen  of 
epigrams,  which,  hy  reason  of  a  few  false  quantities,  shotild 
come  for  little,  or  nothing.' 

I  heard  the  gentleman  with  much  attention,  and  asked  him, 
'Whether  he  would  break  bulk,  and  sell  his  goods  by  retail,  or 

30  designed  they  should  all  go  In  a  lump?'  He  told  me,'That 
he  should  be  very  loath  to  part  them,  unless  it  was  to  oblige 
a  man  of  quality,  or  any  person  for  whom  I  had  a  jiarticular 
friendship.' — 'My  reason  for  asking,'  said  I,  'is,  only  because 
1  know  a  young  gentleman  who  intends  to  appear  next  spring 
in  a  new  jingling  chariot,  with  the  figures  of  the  nine  tnuses  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and,  I  believe,  would  be  glad  to  come  into  the 
world  in  verse.'  We  could  not  go  on  in  our  treaty,  by  reason 
of  two  or  three  critics  that  joined  us.  They  had  been  talking, 
it  seems,  of  the  two  letters  which  were  found  in  the  coffin,  and 

^Q  mentioned  in  one  of  my  late  lucubrations",  and  came  with  a 
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request  to  me,  thai  1  would  cotnmunicaie  any  olhere  of  them 
that  were  legible.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  pleased  to  sa/ 
'  that  it  was  a  very  proper  instance  of  a  widow's  constancy ; '  and 
said,  'he  wished  I  had  subjoined,  as  a  foil  to  it,  the  following 
passage  in  Hamlet.'  The  young  prince  was  not  yet  acquainted 
with  al!  the  guilt  of  his  mother,  but  turns  his  thoughts  on  her 
sudden  forgetfulness  of  his  father,  and  the  indecency  of  her 
hasty  marriage  : 

That  it  should  cnme  to  this  I 
But  two  mODtha  dtad'  aay,  not  so  moch,  not  twol 
Ho  eicclleat  s  king  I  that  was,  to  this, 
HypenoQ  to  a  satyr:   so  loving  to  my  mother: 
That  he  might  not  let  c'eu  the  vimli  of  heaven 
Visit  hct  face  too  loughly.     Heaven  and  earth  I 
Musi  I  remeiobcr?   Why  she  would  hang  on  him, 
A«  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  :   and  vet  within  a  month ! 
Let  me  Dot  think  on't— Frailty,   thy  name  is  Woman  I 
A  tittle  moiitb  \  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
lo  With  which  she  Tollawed  lay  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe.  all  lean,  why  the.  even  she. 
O  heaven  !   a  bmte.  that  vinnti  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  bave  mourned  longer — mairied  with  mine  nuclei 
My  falher's  brother  1    but  no  more  like  ray  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules.     Within  a  tnooth  1 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  gaulcd  eyes. 
She  married — O  moat  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  deilefity  to  inceslDoas  sheetsi 
o  It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good. 

But,  break,  my  heart;   for  I  must  hold  my  tongue t 

The  several  emotions  of  mind,  and  breaks  of  passion,  in  this 
speech,  are  admirable.  He  has  touched  every  circumstance 
that  aggravaied  the  fact,  and  seemed  capable  of  hurrying  the 
thoughts  of  a  son  into  disiraciion.  His  father's  tenderness  for 
his  mother,  expressed  in  so  delicate  a  particular  :  his  mother's 
fondness  for  his  father,  no  less  exquisitely  described :  the  great 
and  amiable  ligure  of  his  dead  parent  drawn  by  a  true  filial 
piety  :  bis  disdain  of  so  unwortliy  a  successor  to  his  bed  ;  but, 
o  above  al),  the  shortness  of  the  time  between  his  father's  death 
and  hb  mother's  second  marriage,  brought  together  with  so 
much  disorder,  make  up  as  noble  a  part  as  any  in  thai 
celebrated  tragedy.  The  circumstance  of  time,  I  never  could 
enough  admire.    The  widowhood  bod  lasted  two  months.    This 
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is  his  first  reflection  ;  but,  as  his  indignation  rises,  he  si 
scarce  (wo  months  :  arterwards,  into  a  month ;  and  at  la;^ 
into  a  lillle  month  :  but  all  this  so  naturally,  that  the  reader 
accompanies  him  in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  and  finds  the 
lime  lessen  insensibly,  accoTding  to  the  different  workings  of 
his  disdain.  1  have  not  mentioned  the  incest  of  her  marriage, 
which  is  so  obvious  a  provocation  ;  but  cannot  forbear  taking 
notice,  that  when  his  fury  is  at  its  height,  he  cries,  '  Frailty,  thy 
name  is  Woman ! '  as  railing  at  the  sex  in  general,  rather  than 
o  ^ving  liimseir  leave  to  think  his  mother  worse  than  others — 
Desiderantur  muUa. 
Tatter,  No.  106.] 


■^  a  napiacle  far  p^^M 

■  LiscitU  veri  ^^^^^| 

WTticDS,  et  giex  ^^^^^| 

lch  (ormnli  teget,  -  ^^^^H 

.      3.  43.  ^^H 


ITo.  ISS.    On  Singfilarily:  proposals  for 
sons  out  of  their  wits. 

Quem  mala  itullitim,  el  quiecunque  LwcitU  veri 
Ciciira  agil :  inMnom  Cbrylippi  porticns,  et  g-  - 
Autnmat ;   hxc  popolos,  hicc  magncH  (ormnli  ti 
Excepto  sapienle,  tenet — HOR.  Sat.  iL  3.  43. 

There  is  a  seel  of  ancient  philosophers,  who,  I  think,  have 
left  more  volumes  behind  them,  and  those  better  written,  than 
any  other  of  the  ftatemities  in  philosophy.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
this  sect,  that  all  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  the  principles  of 
reason  and  virtue  are  madmen.  Every  one  who  governs  him- 
self by  these  rules,  is  allowed  the  title  of  wise,  and  reputed  to 
be  in  his  senses  :  and  every  one,  in  proportion  as  he  deviates 
from  them,  is  pronounced  frantic  and  distracted.  Cicero" 
a  having  chosen  this  maxim  for  his  theme,  takes  occasion  to 
argue  from  it  very  agreeably  with  Clodius,  his  implacable 
adversary,  who  had  procured  his  banishment.  *A  city,'  says 
he, '  is  an  assembly  distinguished  into  bodies  of  men,  who  are 
in  possession  of  their  respective  rights  and  privileges,  ca^ 
imder  proper  subordinations,  and  in  all  its  parts  obedient  to  the 
rules  of  law  and  equity,'  He  then  represents  the  government 
&om  whence  he  was  banished,  at  a  time  when  Che  consul, 
senate,  and  laws  had  lost  their  authority,  as  a  commonweallb 
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of  lunalics.  For  this  reason,  he  regards  his  expulsion  from 
Rome,  as  a  man  would,  being  turned  out  of  Bedlam,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  it  should  drive  him  out  of  their  walls  as  a  person 
unfit  for  their  cominunity.  We  are,  therefore,  to  look  upon 
every  man's  brain  lo  be  touched,  however  he  may  appear  in  the 
general  conduct  of  his  life,  if  he  has  an  unjustifiable  singularity 
in  any  pan  of  his  conversation  or  behaviour,  or  if  he  swerves 
from  right  reason,  however  common  his  kind  of  madness  may 
be,  we  shall  not  excuse  him  for  its  being  epidemical  ;  it  being 
our  present  design  to  clap  up  all  such  as  have  the  marks  of 
madness  upon  them,  who  are  now  permitted  to  go  about  the 
streets  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  do  no  mischief  in 
their  fits.  Abundance  of  imaginary  great  men  are  put  in  straw 
to  bring  them  to  a  right  sense  of  themselves.  And  is  it  not 
altogether  as  reasonable,  that  an  insignificant  man,  who  has  an 
immoderate  opinion  of  his  merits,  and  a  quite  different  notion 
of  his  own  abilities  fn3m  what  the  rest  of  the  world  entertain, 
should  have  the  same  care  taken  of  him  as  a  beggar  who 
fancies  himself  a  duke  or  a  prince  J    Or  why  should  a  man, 

30  who  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  be  trusted  with  himself, 
more  than  he  who  fancies  be  is  an  emperor  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  ?  I  have  several  women  of  quality  in  my  thoughts,  who 
set  so  exorbitant  a  value  upon  themselves,  that  1  have  often 
most  heartily  pitied  them,  and  wished  ihcm  for  their  recovery 
under  the  same  discipline  with  the  pewterer's  wife.  I  find,  by 
several  hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  were  in 
the  height  of  power  and  luxury,  they  assigned  out  of  their  vast 
dominions  an  island  called  Anticyra  ".  as  an  habitation  for  mad- 
men.   This  was  tlic  Bedlam  of  the  Roman  empire,  whither  all 

30  persons  who  had  lost  their  wits  used  to  resort  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  quest  of  them.  Several  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  advised  to  repair  to  this  island  ;  but  most  of  them,  instead 
of  listening  10  such  sober  counsels,  gave  way  to  their  distrac- 
tion, until  the  people  knocked  them  on  the  head  as  despairing 
of  their  cure.  In  short,  it  was  as  usual  for  men  of  distempered 
brains  to  lake  a  voyage  to  Anticyra  in  those  days,  as  it  is  in 
Our«  for  persons  who  have  a  disorder  in  their  lungs  to  go  10 
Monipelier  ". 

The  prodigious  crops  of  hellebore"  with  which  this  whole 

40  island  abounded,  did  not  only  furnish  them  with  incomparable 
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tea,  snuff,  and  Hungary-water";  but  impregnated  the  a 
country  with  such  sober  and  saluiiferaua  steams,  as  very  much 
comforled  the  heads,  and  refreshed  the  senses  of  all  that 
breathed  in  it.  A  discarded  statesman,  that,  at  his  first 
landing  appeared  stark-staring  mad,  would  become  calm  in 
a  week's  lime  j-and,  upon  bis  return  home,  live  easy  and  satis- 
fied in  his  retirement.  A  moping  lover  would  grow  a  pleasant 
fellow  by  that  time  he  hnd  rid  thrice  about  Che  island  ;  and 
a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a  short  stay  in  the  country,  go  home 

10  again  a  composed,  grave,  worthy  gentleman. 

I  have  premised  these  particulars  before  I  enter  on  the  main 
design  of  this  paper,  because  1  would  not  be  thought  altogether 
notional  in  what  I  have  to  say,  and  pass  only  for  a  projector 
in  morality.  I  could  quote  Horace,  and  Seneca,  and  some 
other  ancient  writers  of  good  repute,  upon  the  same  occasion  ; 
and  make  out  by  their  testimony,  that  our  streets  are  filled 
with  distracted  persons ;  that  our  shops  and  taverns,  private 
and  public  houses,  swarm  with  them  ;  and  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  make  up  a  tolerable  assembly  without  a  majority  of  them. 

30  But  what  1  have  already  said  is,  1  hope,  sufficient  to  justify  the 
ensuing  project,  whicU  I  shall  therefore  give  some  account  of 
without  any  further  preface. 

1.  It  is  humbly  proposed,  that  a  proper  receptacle,  or  habita 
tion,  be  forthwith  erected  for  all  such  persons  as,  upon  due  a' 
and  CKamination,  shall  appear  to  be  out  of  their  wits. 

2.  That,  to  sen'e  the  present  exigency,  the  college  in  Mo* 
fields  "  be  very  much  extended  at  both  ends  ;  and  (hot  it  Ij 
converied  into  a  square,  by  adding  three  other  sides  to 

3.  That  nobody  be  admitted  into  these  three  additional  side 
JO  but  such  whose  frcniy  can  lay  no  claim  to  an  apartment  it 

row  of  building  which  is  already  erected. 

4.  That  the  architect,  physician,  apothecary,  surgeon,  keepers, 
nurses,  and  porters,  be  all  and  each  of  them  cracked  ;  provided 
that  their  freniy  does  not  lie  in  the  profession  or  cmploymau 
to  which  they  shall  severally  and  respectively  be  assigned. 

N.B.  It  is  thought  fit  to  give  the  foregoing  notice,  that  none 
may  present  himself  here  for  any  post  of  honour  or  profit,  who 
is  not  duly  qualified. 

5.  That  overall  the  gales  of  the  additional  buildings,  there  be 
40  figures  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the  entrance  of  the 
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edifice  already  ercacd";  provided  ihcy  represent  such  dis- 
iiaciions  only  as  ore  proper  for  those  additional  buildings  -,  as 
uf  an  envious  man  gnawing  his  own  flesh;  a  gamester  pulling 
himself  by  (he  ears,  and  knocking  his  head  against  a  marble 
(liltar;  a  covetous  man  warming  himself  over  a  heap  of  gold  ; 
B  coward  flying  from  his  own  shadow,  and  the  like. 

Having  laid  down  this  general  scheme  of  my  design,  I  do 
licreby  invilc  all  ptersons  who  are  willing  to  encourage  so 
public-spirited  a  project,  to  bring  in  their  contributions  as  soon 
a  as  possible  ;  and  to  apprehend  forihwhh  any  politician  whom 
ihey  shall  catch  raving  in  a  coffee-house,  or  any  free-thinker 
whom  they  shall  find  publishing  his  deliriums,  or  any  other 
person  who  shall  give  the  like  manifest  signs  of  a  crazed 
iroaginalion  :  and  1  do  at  the  same  time  give  this  public  notice 
to  all  the  madmen  al>out  this  great  city,  that  thty  may  return 
(o  their  senses  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  lest,  if  they  should 
come  into  my  hands,  1  should  put  them  into  a  regimen  which 
thcyshould  not  like:  for  if  I  6nd  any  one  of  them  persist  in  bis 
frantic  behaviour,  1  will  make  him  in  a  month's  lime  as  famous 
as  ever  Oliver's  porter  was". 
Ta//er,  No.  125.]  IJanuary  i6,  1710. 


This  day  I  obliged  Pacolel  t 
^hich  regarded  persons  of  his  own  character  and  occupaiioiv. 
We  chose  to  take  our  walk  on  Tower-hill,  and  as  we  were 
coming  From  thence,  in  order  to  stroll  as  far  as  Garraway's'',  I 
observed  two  men,  who  hud  bul  just  landed,  coming  fn>m  the 
water-side.  I  thought  there  was  something  uncommon  in  their 
mien  and  aspect ;  but  though  they  seemed  by  their  visage  to  be 
related,  yet  there  was  a  warmth  in  their  manner,  as  if  ihcy 
diScred  very  much  in  their  sentiments  of  the  subject  on  which 
R  e 
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they  were  talking.  One  of  ihcm  seemed  to  have  a 
confidence  mixed  with  an  ingenuous  freedom,  in  his  gescune ; 
his  dress  very  plain,  but  very  graceful  and  becoming  ;  the 
other,  in  the  midst  of  an  overbearing  carriage,  betrayed,  by 
frequently  looking  round  him,  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
enough  regarded  by  those  he  met,  or  that  he  feared  they  would 
make  some  attack  upon  him.  This  person  was  much  taller 
than  his  companion,  and  added  to  that  height  the  advantage 
of  a  feather  in  his  hat,  and  heels  to  his  shoes  so  monstrously 
o  high,  that  he  had  three  or  four  times  fallen  down,  had  he  not 
been  supported  by  his  friend.  They  made  a  full  stop  as  (hey 
came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  we  stood.  The 
plain  gentleman  bowed  to  Pacolet ;  the  other  looked  upon 
him  with  some  displeasure  :  upon  which  1  asked  him  who  they 
both  were  ?  when  he  thus  informed  me  of  tlieir  persons  and 


'  You  may  remember,  Isaac,  that  I  have  often  told  you,  there 
are  beings  of  a  superior  rank  lo  mankind  ;  who  frequently  visit 
the  habitations  of  men,  in  order  to  call  iheni  from  some  wrong 

20  pursuits  In  which  they  are  actually  engaged,  or  divert  them 
from  methods  which  will  lead  them  into  errors  for  the  future. 
He  that  will  carefully  reflect  upon  the  occurrences  of  his  life, 
will  find  he  has  been  sometimes  extricated  out  of  difficulties, 
and  received  favours  where  he  could  never  have  expected  such 
beneflts  ;  as  well  as  met  with  cross  events  from  some  unseen 
liand,  which  has  disappointed  his  best  laid  designs.  Such 
accidents  arrive  from  the  interventions  of  aerial  beings,  as  they 
are  benevolent  or  hurtful  10  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  attend  bis 
steps  in  the  tracks  of  ambition,  of  business,  and  of  pleasure. 

3D  Before  I  ever  appeared  to  yon  in  the  manner  I  do  now,  I  have 
frequently  followed  you  in  your  evening-walks  ;  and  have  ofien, 
by  throwing  some  accident  in  your  way,  as  ihe  passing  by  t>f 
a  funeral,  or  the  appearance  of  some  other  solemn  object,  given 
your  imagination  a  new  turn,  and  changed  a  night  you  have 
destined  to  mirth  and  jollity,  into  an  exercise  of  study  and 
contemplation.  I  was  the  old  soldier  who  met  you  last 
summer  in  Chelsea- fields,  and  pretended  that  I  had  broken 
my  wooden-leg,  and  could  not  get  home;  but  I  snapped  it 
short  ofT,  on  purpose  that  you  might   fall  into  the   reflections 

40  you  did  on  that  subject,  and  take  me  into  your  hack.    If  yoo 
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Temember,  you  made  yourself  very  merry  on  ihat  fracture,  and 
asked  me  whether  1  thought  I  should  next  winter  feel  cold  in 
the  toes  of  that  leg?  as  is  usually  observed,  that  those  who 
lose  limbs  are  sensible  of  pains  in  the  extreme  parts,  even  after 
those  limbs  are  cut  off.  ■  . . 

'  To  be  short :  those  two  persons  whom  you  see  yonder  are 
such  as  I  am  ;  ihey  are  not  real  men,  but  arc  mere  shades  and 
figures,  one  is  named  Alethes,  the  other  Verisimilis.  Their 
office  1$  to  be  the  guardians  and  representatives  of  conscience 

10  and  honour.  They  are  now  going  to  visit  the  several  parts  of 
the  town,  to  see  how  their  interests  in  the  world  decay  or 
flourish,  and  to  purge  themselves  from  the  many  false  impu- 

I    taiions  they  daily  meet  with  in  the  commen:e  and  convei'sation 

I  of  men.  Vou  observed  Verisimilis  frowned  when  he  first  saw 
me.  What  he  is  provoked  at  is,  that  I  told  him  one  day, 
though  he  strutted  and  dressed  with  so  much  ostentation,  if 
he  kept  himself  within  his  own  bounds,  he  was  but  a  lackey, 
and  wore  only  that  gentleman's  livery  whom  he  is  now  with. 
This   frets   him   to   the   heart ;    for   you   must  know,   he   has 

lo  pretended  a  long  lime  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  gets  among 
a  crowd  of  the  more  unthinking  pari  of  mankind,  who  take  him 
for  a  person  of  the  lirst  quality  ;  though  hts  introduction  into 
the  world  was  wholly  owing  to  his  present  companion. 

This  encounter  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  was  resolved 
to  dog  them,  an4  desired  Pacolel  to  accompany  me.  I  soon 
perceived  what  he  told  me  in  the  gesture  of  the  persons ;  for, 
when  they  looked  at  each  other  in  discourse,  the  well-dressed 
man  suddenly  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  discovered  that  the 
other  had  a  painful  superiority  over  him.     After  some  further 

JO  discourse,  they  took  leave.  The  plain  gentleman  went  down 
towards  Thames -street,  in  order  to  be  present,  at  least,  at  the 
oaths  taken  at  the  custom-house  ;  and  the  other  made  directly 
for  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  incredible  bow  gieat  a  change 
there  immediately  appeared  in  the  man  of  honour,  when  he  got 
rid  of  his  uneasy  companion  :  he  adjusted  the  cock  of  his  hat 
anew,  settled  his  sword-knot,  and  had  an  appearance  that 
attracted  a  sudden  inclination  for  him  and  bis  interests  in  all 
who  beheld  him.  'For  my  part,'  said  I  to  Pacolet,  'I  cannot 
but  think  you  are  mistaken  in  calling  this  person  of  the  lower 

40  quali^ ;   for  be  looks  much  more  like  a  gentleman  than  (he 
E  e  3 
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oliMrr,  Do  not  you  observe  all  eyes  are  upon  hiai, 
advances  !  how  each  sex  ga/es  at  bis  suture,  aspect,  address 
and  motion  ?'  Facolet  only  smiled  and  shaked  bis  head  ;  as 
leaving  me  to  be  convinced  by  my  own  further  observation. 
We  kept  on  our  way  after  him  until  we  came  to  Exchange- 
alley,  where  (he  plain  gentleman  again  came  up  to  the  other ; 
and  ihey  stood  together  after  the  manner  of  eminent  inercbants, 
as  if  ready  to  receive  application  ;  but  I  could  obsen-e  no  man 
talk  to  either  of  them.     The  one  tvas  laughed  at  as  a  fop  ;  and 

10  I  heard  many  whispers  against  the  other,  as  a  whimsical  sort  of 
a  fellow,  and  a  great  enemy  to  trade.  Tbey  crossed  Comfaill 
together,  and  came  into  the  full  Exchange,  where  some  bovred, 
and  gave  themselves  airs  in  being  known  lo  so  fine  a  man  as 
Vcrisimilis,  who,  they  said,  had  great  interest  in  all  prince's 
courts  ;  and  the  other  was  taken  notice  of  by  several,  as  one 
they  had  seen  somewhere  long  before.  One  more  paniculaiiy 
said,  he  had  formerly  been  a  m.in  of  consideration  in  the 
world ;  but  was  so  unlucky,  that  they  who  dealt  with  him,  by 
some  strange  infatuation  or  other,  bad  a  way  of  cutting  off  their 

so  own  bills,  and  were  prodijiioiisly  slow  in  improving  their  stock. 
But  as  much  as  I  was  curious  to  obscn'e  the  reception  these 
gentlemen  met  with  upon  the  Exchange,  I  could  not  help  being 
interrupted  by  one  that  came  up  towards  us,  to  whom  ever)* 
body  made  iheit  compliments.  He  was  of  the  common  height, 
and  in  his  dress  there  seeined  to  be  great  ^re  to  appear  no 
way  particular,  except  in  a  certain  exact  and  feat"  manner  of 
behaviour  and  circumspection.  He  was  wonderfully  careful 
that  his  shoes  and  clothes  should  be  without  the  least  speck 
upon  them  ;    and  seemed  to  ihlnk,  that   on  such  an  accident 

30  depended  his  very  life  and  fortune.  There  was  hardly  a  nan 
on  the  Exchange  who  had  not  a  note  upon  him  ;  and  eadi 
seemed  very  well  satisiied  that  their  money  lay  in  his  bands, 
without  demanding  payment.  1  asked  Pacolei,  what  gitu 
merchant  that  was,  ivlio  was  so  universally  addressed  to,  yet 
made  too  familiar  uii  appearance  lo  command  that  extn- 
ordinary  deference  ?  Pacolet  answered,  '  This  person  a  the 
demon  or  genius  of  credit  j  his  name  is  Umbra.  If  you 
observe,  he  foUous  Alethes  and  Verisimilis  at  a  distance  ;  and 
indeed  has  no  foundation  for  the  figure  he  makes  in  ibo  nudd, 

4a  but  that  be  is  thought  to  keep  their  cash  ;  though,  at  the  same. 
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linip,  none  who  trust  him  would  trust  ihe  others  for  a  i,Toae.' 
As  tile  company  rolled  about,  the  three  spectres  were  jumbled 
into  one  place  ;  when  they  were  so,  and  all  thought  there  was 
an  alliance  between  them,  ihcy  immediately  drew  upon  them 
the  business  of  the  whole  ExchanEC.    But  ihcir  affairs  soon  in- 
creased to  such  an  unwieldy  bulk,  that  Alethes  took  his  leave, 
and  said,  'he  would  not  engage  further  than  he  had  an  im- 
mediate fund  to  answer.     Verisimllis  pretended,  '  that  though 
he  had  revenues  large  enough  to  go  on  his  own  boitoro,  yei  il 
10  was  below  one  of  his  family  to  condescend  to  trade  in  his  own 
name ;  therefore  he  also  retired.'     t  was  extremely  troubled  lo 
see  the  glorious  mart  of  London  left  with  no  other  guardian  but 
him  of  credit.     But  Pacolct  told  me,  'that  tnidcrs  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  honour  or  conscience  of  their  correspondents, 
provided  ihey  supported  a  general  behaviour  in  the  world, 
which  could   not   hurt   their  credit  or  their  purses  :   for,'  said 
he,  'you  may,  in  this  one  tract  of  building  of  London  and 
Westminster  sec  the  imaginary  motives  on  which  the  greatest 
■        atlkirs  move,  as  well  as  in  rambling  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
^Kio  For  though  Alethes  is  the  real  governor,  as  well  as  legislator  of 
^B     mankind,  he  has  very  little  business  but  to  make  up  quarrels  ; 
^^L    and  is  only  a  general  referee,  to  whom  every  man  pretends  to 
^^B   appeal,  but  is  satisfied  with  his  determinations  no  hirther  than 
^B   they  promote  his  own  interest.    Hence  it  is,  that  the  soldier 
^^P    and  the  courtier  model  their  actions  according  to  Verisimilis's 
^^     manner,  and  the  merchant  according  to  that  of  Umbra.   Among 
these  men,  honour  and  credit  are  not  valuable  possessions  in 
themselves,  or  pursued  out  of  a  principle  of  justice  ;  but  merely 
as  they  are  serviceable  to  ambition  and  to  eommeice.     But  ibe 
Ljo  world  will  never  be  in  any  manner  of  order  or  trantjuiUity,  until 
men  arc  firmly  convinced  that  conscience,  honour,  and  ticdii, 
are  all  in  one  interest ;  and  that,  without  the  concurrence  uf 
i  former,  the  latter  are  but  impositions  upon  ourselves  and 
L  others  .  .  .  Were  men  so  enlightened  and  studious  of  their  owi< 
I  good,  as  to  act  by  ihe  dictates  of  their  reason  and  reflection. 
t  the  opinion  of  others,  conscience  would  be  the  steady 
I  ruler  of  human  life  ;  and  the  words  truth,  law,  reason,  equity. 
I  And  religion,  would  be  but   synonymous   terms   for  that   only 
^ide  which  makes  us  pass  our  days  in  our  own  favour  and 
K  approbation.' 

Tafler,  No.  ^8.]  [July  jc,  1709. 
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No.  127.     TA^  Piston  o/ Parnassus. 

Me  Pamassi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Raptat  amor:  juvat  ire  jugis.  qua  nulla  priorom 
Castalium  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo. 

ViRG.  Georg.  iii.  291. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, 
'  I  came  home  a  little  later  than  usual  the  other  night ;  and, 
not  finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep,  I  took  up  Virgil  to  divert 
me  until  I  should  be  more  disposed  to  rest.  He  is  the  author 
whom  I  always  choose  on  such  occasions ;  no  one  writing  in 
so  divine,  so  harmonious,  nor  so  equal  a  strain,  which  leaves 
the  mind  composed  and  softened  into  an  agreeable  melancholy : 
the  temper  in  which,  of  all  others,  I  choose  to  dose  the  day. 
The  passages  I  turned  to  were  those  beautiful  raptures  in  his 

10  Georgics,  where  he  professes  himself  entirely  given  up  to  the 
Muses,  and  smit  with  the  love  of  poetry,  passionately  wishing 
to  be  transported  to  the  cool  shades  and  retirements  of  the 
mountain  Haemus.  I  closed  the  book  and  went  to  bed.  What 
I  had  just  before  been  reading  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  that  fancy  seemed  almost  to  fulfil  to  me  the  wish 
of  Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me  the  following  vision  : — 

'Methought  I  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in  the  plains  of 
Boeotia,  where  at  the  end  of  the  horizon  I  saw  the  mountain 
Parnassus  rising  before  me.      The   prospect  was  of  so  large 

JO  an  extent,  that  I  had  long  wandered  about  to  find  a  path  which 
should  directly  lead  me  to  it,  had  I  not  seen  at  some  distance 
a  grove  of  trees,  which,  in  a  plain  that  had  nothing  else  remark- 
able enough  in  it  to  fix  my  sight,  immediately  determined  me 
to  go  thither.  When  I  arrived  at  it,  I  found  it  parted  out  into 
a  great  number  of  walks  and  alleys,  which  often  widened  into 
beautiful  openings,  as  circles  or  ovals,  set  round  with  yews  and 
cypresses,  with  niches,  grottos,  and  caves,  placed  on  the  sides, 
encompassed  with  ivy.  There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  in  the 
whole  place,  but  only  that  of  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over  the 

30  leaves  of  the  forest ;  everything  beside  was  buried  in  a  profound 
silence.  I  was  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement  of 
the  place,  and  never  so  much,  before  that  hour,  was  pleased 
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rwith  the  enjoyment  of  myself.  1  indulged  the  humour,  and 
suflered  myself  to  wander  without  choice  or  design.  At 
len^h,  at  the  end  of  a  range  of  trees,  I  saw  three  figures 
seated  on  a  bank  of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creeping  at  their 
feet.  I  adored  them  as  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  place,  and 
stood  still  to  take  a  particular  view  of  each  of  them.  The 
middlemost,  whose  name  was  Solitude,  sat  with  her  arms 
across  each  other,  and  seemed  rather  pensive,  and  wholly 
taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts,  than  any  ways  grieved  or  dis- 
10  pleased.    The  only  companions  which  she  admitted  into  that 

I       retirement  were,  the   goddess  Silence,  who   sat  on   her  right 
hand  with  her  finger  on  her  mouth,  and  on  her  left  Contem- 
plation, with  her  eyes  fixed  upon    the  heavens.      Before  her 
lay  a  celestial  globe,  with  several  schemes  of  mathematical 
theorems.    She  prevented  my  speech  with  the  greatest  afla- 
bilily  in  the  world,   "  Fear  not,"  said  she,  "  I  know  your  request 
before  you  speak  it,  you  would  be  led  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Muses  ;  the  only  way  to  it  lies  through  this  place,  and  no  one 
is  so  often  employed  in  conducting  persons  thither  as  myself." 
90  When  she  had  thus  spoken,  she   arose  from  her  seat,  and  I 
immediately  placed  myself  under  her  dircciion;  but  whilst  I 
passed  through  the  grove  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  her  who 
were  the  persons  admitted  into  that  sweet  retirement    "  Surely," 
said  1,  "  there  can  nothing  enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous 
^^      thoughts  ;   the  whole  wood  seems  designed  for  the  reception 
^^L    and  reward  of  such  persons  as  have  spent  their  lives  according 
^^U    to  the  dicLitcs  of  their  conscience,  and  the  commands  of  the 
^^P    gods."     "  You  imagine  right,"  said  she  :  "assure  yourself  this 
^^      place  was  at  first  designed  for  no  other  :  such  it  continued  to  be 
JO  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  when  none  entered  here  but  holy  priests, 
deliverers  of  their  country  from  oppression  and  tyranny,  who 
reposed  themselves  here  after  their  labours,  and  those  whom  the 
study  and  love  of  wisdom  had  fitted  for  divine  conversation. 
But  now  it  is  became  no  less  dangerous  than  it  was  before 
desirable  ;  vice  has  Icamed  so  to  mimic  virtue,  that  it  often 
creeps  in  hither  under  its  disguise.     Sec  there ;  just  before 
I  you,  Revenge  stalking  by,  habited  in  the  robe  of  Honour. 
Observe  nut  far  from   him  Ambition  standing  alone  ;   if  you 
I   ask  him  his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Emuktion,  or  Cloty. 
the  most  frequent  intrudei  we  have  is  Lust,  who  succeeds 
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now  iht  deily  to  whom  in  better  days  ihis  grove  was 
devoicd.  Virtuous  Love,  with  Hyroen  and  ihe  Graces  attend- 
ing him,  once  reigned  over  Ihis  happy  place  ;  a  whole  train 
of  virtues  waited  on  him,  and  no  dishonourable  thougbt  dirr^t 
presume  for  admittance.  But  now,  how  is  the  whole  prospect 
changed!  and  how  seldom  renewed  by  some  few  who  dare 
despise  sordid  wealth,  and  imagine  themselves  fit  companions 
for  90  charming  a  divinity." 

'The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  thus,  but  we  were  arrived 

ro  at  the  uimost  boundaries  of  the  wood,  which  lay  contiguous  t» 
a  plain  that  ended  at  ihe  foot  of  the  innuntain.  Here  I  kept 
close  to  my  guide,  being  solicited  by  scveial  phantoms,  whu 
assured  ine  they  would  show  me  a  nearer  way  to  the  mountain 
of  ihe  Muses.  Among  the  rest,  Vanity  was  extremely  importu- 
nate, having  deluded  infinile  numbers,  whom  I  saw  wandering 
at  the  foot  of  the  hi!).  1  turned  away  from  this  despicable 
troop  with  disdain  ;  and.  addressing  myself  to  my  guide,  told 
her  that,  as  I  had  some  hopes  I  should  be  able  to  reach  up  pari 
of  the  ascent,  so  I  despaired  of  having  strength  enough  to  ait&iii 

?□  the  plain  on  the  top.  But,  being  informed  by  her  that  it  « 
impossible  to  stand  upon  the  sides,  and  that  if  I  did  not  p 
ceed  onwards  I  should  irrevocably  fall  down  to  the  lonq 
verge,  1  resolved  to  haiard  any  labour  and  hardship  i 
attempt  :  so  great  a  desire  had  I  of  enjoying  the  satisfaclioi 
hoped  to  meet  with  at  the  end  of  my  enterprise. 

'There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  by  different  ways  to  El 
summit  of  the  mountain:  Ihe  one  was  guarded  by  the  genius'" 
wbich  presides  over  the  moment  of  our  births.     He  had  it  In 
charge  to  examine  the  several  pretensions  of  those  who  desired 

30  to  pass  that  way,  but  to  admit  none  excepting  those  only  on 
whom  Melpomene  had  looked  with  a  propitious  eye  at 
of  their  nalivily.  The  other  way  was  guarded  by  diligenc^'ti 
whom  many  of  those  persons  applied  who  had  mi 
denial  the  other  way  ;  but  he  was  so  tedious  in  granting  then 
request,  and  indeed  after  atimiilance  Ihe  way  was  so  very  Intri- 
cate and  laborious,  that  many,  after  they  had  made  some 
progress,  chose  rather  10  return  back  than  proceed,  and  very 
few  persisted  so  long  as  to  arrive  at  ihe  end  ihey  proposed. 
Besides  these  two  paths,  which  at  length  severally  led  10  the  top 

40  of  the  mountain,  there  uas  a  third  made  up  of  these  two,  which 
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a  lillle  after  the  enirance  joined  in  one.  This  c.nrried  those 
happy  few,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  lo  tind  it,  directly  to  the 
throne  of  Apollo.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  even  now 
have  had  ihe  resolutinn  to  have  demanded  entrance  at  either  of 
these  doors,  had  1  not  seen  a  peasant-like  man  (followed  by 
a  numerous  and  lovely  train  of  youth  of  both  sexes)  insist  upon 
mtrance  for  all  whom  he  led  up.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  Ihe 
couniry-clown  °  who  is  painted  in  the  map  for  leading  Prince 
Eugene  over  the  Alps.  He  had  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand : 
and,  producing  several,  which  he  said  were  given  lo  him  by 
hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would  allow  as  passes ;  among 
which,  methought  I  saw  some  of  my  own  writing;  the  whole 
assembly  was  admitted,  and  gave  by  their  presence  a  new 
beauty  and  pleasure  to  these  happy  mansions.  I  found  the 
man  did  not  pretend  lo  enter  himself,  but  served  as  a  kind  of 
forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct  passengers,  who,  by  their  own 
merit,  or  instructions  he  procured  for  them,  had  virtue  enough 
to  travel  that  way.  I  looked  very  attentively  upon  this  kind 
homely  benefactor ;  and,  forjjive  me,  Mr.  Spectator,  if  1  own  to 
you  I  took  him  for  yourself.  Wc  were  no  sooner  entered,  but 
we  were  sprinkled  three  limes  with  ihc  water  of  the  fountain 
Aganippe,  which  had  power  lo  deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but 
only  envy,  which  reached  even  to  ihe  end  of  our  journey. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  middle  path,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  ihe  hill,  where  there  immediately  ap- 
peared to  us  two  figures,  which  extremely  engaged  my  atten- 
tion :  the  one  was  a  young  nymph  in  the  prime  of  her  youth 
and  beauty ;  she  had  wings  on  her  shoulders  and  feet,  and  was 
able  to  transport  herself  to  the  mnsi  distant  regions  in  (he 
smallest  space  of  time.  She  was  continually  varying  her  dress, 
sometimes  into  the  most  natural  and  becoming  habits  in  the 
world,  and  at  others  iiilo  the  most  wild  and  freakish  garb  that 
can  be  imagined.  There  stood  by  her  a  mnn  full-aged  and  of 
great  graiily,  who  corrected  her  inconsistencies  by  showing 
them  in  ihis  mirror,  and  still  flung  her  aff.cted  and  unbecoming 
nmamenls  down  the  mountain,  which  fell  in  ihe  plain  below, 
and  were  gathered  up  and  worn  with  great  salisfaclion  by 
thoEe  that  inhabited  it.  The  name  of  the  nymph  was  Fancy, 
the  daughter  of  Liberiy,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  mountain 
nymphs  :  the  other  was  Judgment,  the  ofiispring  of  Time,  and 
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the  only  child  he  ncknowlcdged  to  be  his.  A  youth,  who  s 
upon  a  throne  jusi  between  them,  was  their  genuine  olTsprtng : 
bis  name  was  Wit,  and  his  seat  was  composed  of  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors.  1  could  nut  but  see  with  a  secret 
joy,  that,  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the  majority, 
yet  our  own  counlrymen  were  the  next  bolb  in  number  and 
dignity.  1  was  now  at  hbeny  to  take  a  full  prospect  of  that 
delightful  region.  1  was  inspired  with  new  vigour  and  life,  and 
saw  everything  in  nobler  and  more  pleasing  view  than  before  : 

'0  I  breathed  a  purer  ether  in  a  sky  which  was  a  continual  aiure, 
gilded  with  perpetual  sunshine.  The  two  summits  of  the  monn- 
lain  rose  on  each  side,  and  formed  in  the  midst  a  most  delicious 
vale,  the  habitation  of  the  Muses,  and  of  such  as  had  composed 
works  worthy  of  immortality.  Apollo  was  seated  upon  a  throne 
of  gold,  and  for  a  canopy  an  aged  laurel  spread  its  boughs  and 
its  shade  over  his  head.  His  bow  and  quiver  lay  at  his  feet. 
He  held  his  harp  in  his  hand,  whilst  the  Muses  round  about 
him  celebrated  with  hymns  his  victory  over  the  serpent  Python, 
and  sometimes  sang  in  softer  notes  the  loves  of  Leucothoc  and 

2o  Daphnis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  seated  the  next 
to  them.  Qehind  were  a  great  number  of  others  ;  among 
whom  I  was  surprised  to  see  some  in  the  habit  of  Laplanders", 
who,  notwithstanding  the  uncouthness  of  [heir  dress,  had  lately 
obtained  a  place  upon  the  mountain.  I  saw  Pindar  walking  all 
alone,  no  one  daring  to  accost  him,  until  Cowley"  joined  himself 
to  him  ;  but  growing  weary  of  one  who  almost  walked  him  out 
of  breath,  he  lelt  him  for  Horace  and  Anacreon,  with  whom  he 
seemed  inlinLlely  delighted. 

'A  little  further  1  saw  another  group  of  figures:  I  made  up 

JO  to  them,  and  found  it  was  Socrates  dictating  to  Xenophoo,  and 
the  spirit  of  Plato  ;  but  must  of  all,  Musaeus  had  the  greatest 
audience  about  him.  1  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  what 
he  said,  or  to  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers  ;  only  I  thought  I 
now  perceived  Virgil,  who  had  joined  them,  and  sio 
lure  full  of  admiration  at  the  harmony  of  his  words, 

'Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  1  saw  Boccalini  n 
dispatches  to  the  world   below  of  what  happened  upon   1 
nassus  ;  but  I  perceived  he  did  it  without  leave  of  the  Musei^ 
and  by  stealth,  and  was  unwilUng  to   have  them  revised   by 

40  .Apollo.    1  could  now,  from  this  height  and  serene  sky,  bdiold 
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the  infinite  cares  and  anxieties  with  which  mortals  below  sought 
out  their  way  through  the  maze  of  life.  I  saw  the  path  of 
Virtue  lie  straight  before  them,  whilst  Interest,  or  some  mali- 
cious demon,  still  hurried  them  out  of  the  way.  I  was  at  once 
touched  with  pleasure  at  my  own  happiness,  and  compassion  at 
the  sight  of  their  inextricable  errors.  Here  the  two  contending 
passions  rose  so  high,  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  the 
sweet  repose  I  enjoyed  ;  and,  awaking  with  a  sudden  start,  the 
only  consolation  I  could  admit  of  for  my  loss,  was  the  hopes 
I  o  that  this  relation  of  my  dream  will  not  displease  you.' 

Special  or ^  No.  614.]  [October  20,  17 12. 
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Frange,  miser,  calamos,  vigilataque  prselia  dele. 
Qui  facis  in  parva  sublimia  cannina  cella. 
Ut  dignus  venias  hederis,  et  imagine  macra. 

Juv.  Sat.  viL  27. 

*  Wit,*  saith  the  bishop  of  Rochester^  in  his  elegant  sermon 
against  the  scomer,  '  as  it  implies  a  certain  uncommon  reach 
and  vivacity  of  thought,  is  an  excellent  talent,  very  fit  to  be 
employed  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  very  capable  of  assisting  us 
to  discern  and  embrace  it'  I  shall  take  leave  to  carry  this 
observation  farther  into  common  life,  and  remark,  that  it  is 
a  faculty,  when  properly  directed,  very  fit  to  recommend  young 
persons  to  the  favour  of  such  patrons  as  are  generously  studious 
to  promote  the  interest  of  politeness,  and  the  honour  of  their 
30  country.  I  am  therefore  much  grieved  to  hear  the  frequent 
complaints  of  some  rising  authors  whom  I  have  taken  under  my 
guardianship.  Since  my  circumstances  will  not  allow  me  to 
give  them  due  encouragement,  I  must  take  upon  me  the  person 
of  a  philosopher,  and  make  them  a  present  of  my  advice.  I 
would  not  have  any  poet  whatsoever,  who  is  not  bom  to  five 
hundred  a  year,  deliver  himself  up  to  wit,  but  as  it  is  sub- 
servient to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  This  talent  is 
useful  in  all  professions,  and  should  be  considered  not  as  a 
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wife,  but  as  an  attendant.  Let  them  take  an  old  man*s  word  : 
the  desire  of  fame  grows  languid  in  a  few  years,  and  thoughts 
of  ease  and  convenience  erase  the  fairy  images  of  glory  and 
honour.  Even  those  who  have  succeeded  both  in  fame  and 
fortune,  look  back  on  the  petty  trifles  of  their  youth  with  some 
regret,  when  their  minds  are  turned  to  more  exalted  and  useful 
speculations.  This  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  following 
lines,  by  an  author"  whom  I  have  formerly  done  justice  to  on 
the  account  of  his  pastoral  poems. 

lo  In  search  of  Wisdom,  far  from  Wit  I  fly; 

Wit  is  a  harlot  beauteous  to  the  eye. 
In  whose  bewitching  arms  our  early  time 
We  waste,  and  vigour  of  our  yonthfiil  prime. 
But  when  Reflection  comes  wiih  riper  years, 
And  Manhood  with  a  thoughtful  brow  appears; 
We  cast  the  mistress  off  to  take  a  wife, 
And,  wed  to  Wisdom,  lead  a  happy  life. 

A  passage  which  happened  to  me  some  years  ago  confirmed 
several  maxims  of  frugality  in  my  mind.     A  woollen-draper'*  of 

2  3  my  acquaintance,  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  good-nature, 
pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  wherein  he  showed  me  at  the  one 
end  several  well-chosen  mottos,  and  several  patterns  of  cloth 
at  the  other. — I,  like  a  well-bred  man,  praised  both  sorts  of 
goods;  whereupon  he  tore  out  the  mottos,  and  generously 
gave  them  to  me  :  but,  with  great  prudence,  put  up  the  patterns 
in  his  pocket  again. 

I  am  sensible  that  any  accounts  of  my  own  secret  history  can 
have  but  little  weight  with  young  men  of  sanguine  expectations. 
I  shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  present  my  wards 
o  with  the  history  of  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  which  was  sent  me 
from  the  library  of  Fez,  and  is  to  be  found  there  in  the  end  of  a 
very  ancient  manuscript  of  Homer's  works,  which  was  brought 
by  the  barbarians  from  Constantinople.  The  name  of  the  poei 
is  torn  out,  nor  have  the  critics  yet  determined  it.  I  have  faith- 
fully translated  part  of  it,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  diligently 
perused  by  all  men  who  design  to  live  by  their  wits. 

*  I  was  born  **  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  mountain  in  Greece 
called  Parnassus,  where  the  country  is  remarkably  delicious. 
My  mother,  while  she  was  with  child  of  me,  longed  for  laurel 

40  leaves  ;  and  as  I  lay  in  my  cradle,  a  swarm  of  bees'*  settled 
about  my  mouth,  without  doing  me  any  injury.    These  were 
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looked  upon  as  presages  of  my  being  a  great  man  ;  and  the 
catly  promises  I  gave  of  a  quick  wit,  and  lively  fancy,  confirmed 
the  high  opinion  my  friends  had  conceived  of  me.  It  would 
be  iin  idle  tale  to  relate  the  trifling  adventures  of  my  youth, 
until  I  arrived  at  my  twentieth  year.  It  was  then  that  the  love 
1  bore  to  a  beautiful  young  virgin,  with  whom  I  bad  innocently 
and  familiarly  conversed  from  my  childhood,  became  the  public 
talk  of  our  village.  1  was  so  taken  up  with  my  passion,  that  I 
entirely  neglected  all  other  affairs  :  and  though  the  daughter  of 

3  Machaon"  the  physician,  and  a  rich  heiress,  the  daughter  of  a 
famous  Grecian  orator,  were  offered  me  in  marriage,  I  peremp- 
torily refused  both  the  matches,  and  rashly  vowed  to  live  and 
die  with  the  lovely  Polyhymnia.  In  vain  did  my  parents 
remonstrate  to  me,  that  the  tradition  of  her  being  descended 
from  the  gods  was  too  poor  a  portion  for  one  of  my  narrow 
fortunes  ;  that  except  her  fine  green-house  and  garden,  she  had 
not  one  foot  of  land  ;  and  though  she  should  gain  the  law-suii 
ubout  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  (which  yet  had  many  pteienders 
to  it)  that  the  air  was  so  bleak  there,  and  the  ground  so  barren, 

s  thai  it  would  certainly  starve  the  possessor.  1  fear  my  obstinacy 
in  this  particular  broke  my  mother's  heart,  who  died  a  short 
time  after,  and  was  soon  followed  by  my  father. 

'  I  now  found  myself  at  liberty,  and  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  a  great  many  rivals,  1  won  and  enjoyed  Poly- 
hymnia. Our  amour  was  known  to  the  whole  country,  and  all 
who  saw,  extolled  the  beauty  of  my  mistress,  and  pronoimccd 
me  happy  in  the  possession  of  so  many  charms.  We  lived  in 
great  splendour  and  gayety,  1  being  persuaded  that  high  living 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  my  reputation,  and  the  beauty  of  my 

i>  mistress ;  from  whom  J  had  daily  expectations  given  me  of  a 
post  in  the  government,  or  some  lavish  present  from  the  great 
men  of  our  commonwealth.  I  was  so  proud  of  my  partner,  that 
I  was  perpetually  bringing  company  to  sec  her,  and  was  a  little 
tiresome  to  my  acquaintance,  by  talking  continually  of  her 
several  beauties.  She  herself  had  a  most  exalted  conceit  of  her 
charms,  and  often  invited  the  ladies  to  ask  their  opinions  of  her 
dress  ;  which  if  they  disapproved  in  any  particular,  she  called 
them  a  pack  of  envious  insipid  things,  and  ridiculed  them  in  all 
companies.    She  had  a  delicate  set  of  teeth,  which  appeared 

imost  to  advantage  when  she  was angty ;  and  therefore  she  was 
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very  ajtcn  in  a  passion.  By  this  impruden 
had  run  out  of  our  money,  we  had  no  living  soul  to  befriend  as  ; 
and  every  body  cried  oul,  it  was  a  judgment  upon  me  for  being 
a  slave  to  such  a  proud  minx,  such  a  conceited  hussy. 

'  I  loved  her  passionately,  and  exclaimed  against  a  blind  and 
injudicious  world.  Besides  I  had  several  children  by  her,  and 
was  likely  still  to  have  more  :  for  I  always  thought  ihe  youngest 
the  most  beautiful  I  must  nut  forget  that  a  certain  gre.ii  lord 
offered  me  a  considerable  sum  in  my  necessity,  to  have  th« 

o  reputation  of  fathering  one  of  them  ;  but  I  rejected  his  ofier 
with  disdain.  In  order  to  support  her  family  and  vanities,  she 
carried  me  to  Athens ;  where  she  put  me  upon  a  hundred  pranks 
to  get  money.  Sometimes  she  drest  me  in  an  antique  robe,  and 
placed  a  diadem  on  my  head,  and  made  me  gather  a  toob 
about  me  by  talking  in  a  blustering  tone,  and  unintelligible 
language.  Sometimes  she  made  me  foam  at  the  mouth,  roll  my 
eyes,  invoke  the  gods,  and  act  a  sort  of  madness  which  the 
Athenians  call  the  Pindarism.  At  another  time  she  put  a  sheep- 
hook  into  my  hand,  and  drove  me  round  my  garret,  calling  it 

■o  the  plains  of  Arcadia.  When  these  projects  failed,  she  gave 
out,  with  good  success,  that  I  was  an  old  astrologer  " ;  after  that 
a  dumb  man";  and  last  of  all  she  made  me  pass  for  a  lion". 

'  It  may  seem  strange,  that  after  so  tedious  a  slavery,  I  should 
ever  get  my  freedom.  But  so  it  happened,  that  during  the  three 
last  transformations,  I  grew  acquainted  with  the  lady  Sophia, 
whose  superior  charms  cooled  my  passion  for  Polyhymnia ; 
insomuch  that  some  envious  dull  fellows  gave  it  o 
had  jilted  and  left  me.  But  the  slanders  of  my  e 
silenced  by  my  public  espousal  of  Sophia  ;  who,  with  a  greatness 

}o  of  soul,  void  of  all  jealousy,  bath  taken  Polyhymnia  I 
"   :r  every  d 
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ITo.  159.    A  Diiceurse  on  Trade. 


There  is  scarce  any  thing  more  common  than  a: 
tween  parties  that  cannot  subsist  but  by  their  agreement :  tbta 
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was  welt  represented  in  the  sedition  of  the  members  of  the 
human  body  in  the  old  Koman  fable".  It  is  often  the  ca^e 
of  lesser  confederate  states  against  a  supeiior  power,  which 
are  hardly  held  together  though  their  unanimity  is  necessary 
fur  their  common  safety ;  and  this  is  always  the  case  of  the 
landed  and  trading  interests  of  Great  Britain  '.  the  trader  is  fed 
by  the  product  of  the  land,  and  the  landed  man  cannot  be 
clothed  but  by  the  skill  of  the  trader  ;  and  yet  those  interests 
are  ever  jarring. 

We  had  last  winter  an  instance  of  this  at  our  club,  in  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  between  whom 
there  is  generally  a  constant,  though  friendly,  opposition  of 
opinions.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  company,  in  an  his- 
torical discourse,  was  observing  that  Carthaginian  faith"  was 
a  proverbial  phrase  to  intimate  breach  of  leagues.  Sir  Roger 
said  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  :  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
the  greatest  traders  in  the  world  ;  and  as  gain  is  the  chief  end 
of  such  a  people,  they  never  pursue  any  other  ;  the  means  to  it 
are  never  regarded  :  tlicy  will,  if  it  comes  easily,  get  money 
honestly  ;  but  if  not,  they  wHI  not  scruple  to  attain  it  by  fraud, 
or  coicnage :  and  indeed,  what  is  the  whole  business  of  the 
trader's  account,  but  to  overreach  him  who  trusts  to  his 
niiemory  f  But  were  that  not  so,  what  can  then:  great  and 
noble  be  expected  from  him  whose  attention  is  for  ever  fixed 
upon  balancing  bis  books,  and  watching  over  his  cipenses? 
And  at  best,  let  frugality  and  parsimony  be  the  virtues  of  the 
merchant,  how  much  is  his  punctual  dealing  below  a  gentle- 
man's charily  to  the  poor,  or  hospitality  among  his  neighbours  1 

Captain  Sentry  observed  Sir  Andrew  very  diligent  in  hearing 
Sir  Roger,  and  had  a  mind  to  torn  the  discourse,  by  talcing 
notice — in  general,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  parts  of 
human  society,  there  was  a  scciet,  though  unjust  way,  among 
men,  of  indulging  the  seeds  of  ill-nature  and  envy,  by  com- 
paring their  awn  state  of  life  to  that  of  another,  and  grudging 
the  approach  of  their  neighbonr  to  their  own  happiness  ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  he,  who  is  less  at  his  case,  repines  at  the 
nthcr,  who  he  thinks  has  unjustly  the  advantage  over  him. 
Thus  the  civil  and  military  lists  look  upon  each  other  with 
much  ill-nature  ;  the  soldier  repines  at  the  courtier's  power, 
and  the  courtier  rallies  the  soldier's  honour ;  or,  to  come  to 
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I,  llie  private  men  in  the  horse  and  foot  of-1 
army,  the  cannen  and  coachmen  in  the  city  streets,  mutually 
look  upon  each  other  with  ill-wtU,  when  ihey  are  in  competicioii 
for  quarters,  or  tlie  way  ia  their  respective  motions. 

'  It  is  very  well,  good  captain,'  interrupted  Sir  Andrew  :  'yon 
may  attempt  lo  turn  the  discourse  if  you  think  fit  ;  but  I  must 
however  have  a  word  or  two  with  Sir  Koger,  who,  I  see,  thinks 
he  has  paid  me  off,  and  been  very  severe  upon  the  merchanti'. 
1  shall  not,'  continued  he,  '  at  this  lime  remind  Sir  Roger  of  the 

o  great  and  noble  monuments  of  charity  and  public  spirit,  which 
have  been  ereaed  by  merchants  since  the  reformation,  but  at 
present  content  myself  with  what  he  allous  us,  parsimony  and 
frugality.  If  it  were  consistent  with  the  quality  of  so  ancient  a 
baronet  as  Sir  Roger,  to  keep  an  account,  or  measure  things  by 
the  most  infallible  way,  that  of  numbers,  he  would  prefer  < 
parsimony  to  his  hospitality.  If  10  drink  so  many  hogshe 
10  be  hospitable,  we  do  not  contend  for  the  fame  of  that  1 
but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whether  so  manyil 
ficcrs  at  work  ten  days  together  by  my  appointment,  1 

o  many  peasants  made  merry  on  Sir  Roger's  charge,  are  the  m«n 
more  obliged?  I  believe  the  families  of  the  ariiiicers  will  thank 
me  more  than  the  household  of  the  peasants  shall  Sir  Roger. 
Sir  Roger  gives  to  his  men,  but  1  place  mine  above  the  neces- 
sity  or  obligation  of  my  bounty.  I  am  in  very  little  pain  for  the 
Roman  proverb  upon  the  Carthaginian  traders ;  the  Romans 
were  their  professed  enemies  ;  I  am  only  sorry  no  Carthaginian 
histories  have  come  to  our  hands  ;  we  might  have  been  taught 
perhaps  by  them  some  proverbs  against  the  Roman  generosity, 
in  lighting  for,  and  bestowing,  other  people's  goods.     Bui  since 

o  Sir  Roger  has  taken  occasion,  from  :in  old  proverb,  to  be  out  of 
humour  with  merchants,  it  should  be  no  offence  to  offer  one  not 
quite  so  old  in  their  defence.  When  a  man  happens  to  bncak 
in  Holland,  ihey  say  of  him  that  "  he  has  not  kept  true  ac- 
counts." This  phrase,  perhaps,  among  us  would  appear  a  sod 
or  humonius  way  of  speaking,  but  with  that  exact  nation  it 
bears  the  highest  reproach.  For  a  man  to  be  mistaken  in  the 
calculation  of  his  expense,  in  his  ability  to  answer  future  j 
mands,  or  to  be  impertinently  sanguine  in  putting  bis  Cre4 
too  good  adventure,  are  all  instances  of  as  much  infamy,  aa% 

o  gayer  nations  to  be  failing  in  courage,  or  common  honesty 
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'  Numbers  are  so  much  the  measure  of  every  thing  thai  is 
valuable,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  the  success  of 
any  action,  or  the  prudence  of  any  undertaking  without  them. 
I  say  this  in  answer  to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  say,  "  that 
little  that  is  truly  noble  can  be  expected  from  one  who  is  ever 
poring  on  his  cash-book,  or  balancing  his  accounts."  When  I 
have  my  returns  from  abroad,  I  can  tell  lo  a  shilling,  by  the 
help  of  numbers,  the  proDi  or  loss  by  my  adventure  ;  but  I 
ought  also  to  be  able  to  show  that  I  had  reason  for  making  it, 

lo  cither  from  my  own  enperience,  or  that  of  other  people,  or  from 
a  reasonable  presumption  that  my  returns  will  be  sufficient  lo 
answer  my  expense  and  hazard  ;  and  this  is  never  lo  be  done 
without  the  skill  of  numbers.  For  instance,  if  I  am  to  trade  to 
Turkey,  I  ought  beforehand  to  know  the  demand  of  our  manu- 
factures there,  as  well  as  of  their  silks,  in  England,  and  the 
customary  prices  that  are  given  for  both  in  each  country.  I 
ought  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  these  matters  beforehand, 
thai  I  may  presume  upon  suflicicni  returns  to  answer  the  charge 
of  the  cargo  I  have  fitted  out,  the  freight  and  assurance  out  and 

lo  home,  the  customs  to  the  queen,  and  the  interest  of  my  own 
money,  and  besides  all  these  expenses  a  reasonable  protit  to 
myself.  Now  what  is  there  of  scandal  in  this  skill  ?  What  has 
the  merchant  done,  that  he  should  be  so  little  in  the  good 
graces  of  .Sir  Roger?  He  throws  down  no  man's  enclosures, 
and  tramples  upon  no  man's  com;  he  takes  nothing  from  the 
industrious  labourer  ;  he  pays  the  poor  man  (or  his  work  ;  he 
communicates  his  profit  with  mankind  ;  by  the  preparation  of 
his  cargo,  and  the  manufacture  of  his  reiums,  he  furnishes  em- 
ployment and  subsistence  to  greater  numbers  than  the  richest 

30  nobleman ;  and  even  the  nobleman  is  obliged  to  him  for  linding 
out  foreign  markets  for  the  produce  of  his  estate,  and  for  making 
a  great  addition  to  his  rents  -,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  none  of 
all  these  things  could  be  done  by  him  without  the  exercise  of 
bis  skill  in  numbers. 

'This  is  the  economy  of  the  merchant  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  gentleman  must  be  the  same,  unless,  by  scorning  to  be  the 
steward,  he  resolves  the  steward  sliall  be  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman,  no  more  than  the  merchant,  is  able,  without  the 
help  of  numbers,  to  account  for  the  success  of  any  action,  or 

40  the  prudence  of  any  adventure.     If,  for  instance,  the  chase  is 

~  ?  f 
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bis  whole  adventure,  his  only  reiurns  must  be  ihe  sta^ 
in  the  great  ball,  and  the  fox's  nose  upon  the  siable-door. 
Without  doubt  Sir  Roger  knows  the  full  value  of  these  returns ; 
and  if  beforehand  he  had  computed  the  charges  of  the  chase,  a 
gentleman  of  his  discretion  would  certainly  have  hanged  up  all 
his  dogs ;  he  would  never  have  brougbt  back  so  many  fine 
horses  to  the  kennel  ;  he  would  never  have  gone  so  often,  like 
a  blast,  over  fields  of  com.  If  such  too  had  been  the  cotvduct  of 
all  his  ancestors,  he  might  truly  have  boasted  at  this  day,  that 

o  ihe  antiquity  of  his  family  had  never  been  sullied  by  a  trade ; 
a  merchant  "  had  never  been  permitted  with  his  whole  estate 
to  purchase  room  for  his  picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Coverleys, 
or  to  claim  his  descent  from  the  maid  of  honour.  Bui  it  is 
very  happy  for  Sir  Roger  that  the  merchant  paid  so  dear  for 
his  ambition.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  many  other  gentlemen  to 
turn  out  of  the  seats  of  their  ancestors,  to  make  way  for  such 
new  masters  as  have  been  more  exact  in  their  accounts  than 
themselves  ;  and  certainly  he  deserves  the  estate  a  great  deal 
better  who  has  got  it  by  bis  industry,  than  he  who  has  Ii 

lo  it  by  his  negligence,' 
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Jot.  S«t. 

I  went  on  Saturday  last  to  make  a  visit  in  the  city  ;  and  as 
1  passed  through  Cheapside,  I  saw  crowds  of  people  turning 
down  towards  the  Bank,  and  struggling  who  should  first  get 
their  money  into  the  new-erected  lottery".  It  gave  me  a  great 
notion  of  the  credit  of  our  present  government  and  adminisua- 
lion,  to  find  people  press  as  eagerly  10  pay  money  as  they  would 
to  receive  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  due  respect  for  that  body 
of  men  who  have  found  out  so  pleasing  an  expedient  for  carry- 
ing on  the  common  cause,  that  they  have  turned  a  lax  into  a 
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XvemoD.  The  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  ihe  hopes  of  success, 
which  this  project  has  occasioned  in  this  great  city,  lightens 
the  burden  of  the  war,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  some  games, 
which,  they  say,  were  invented  by  wise  men,  who  were  lovers  of 
their  country,  to  make  their  fellow -citizens  undergo  the  tedious- 
ness  and  fatigues  of  a  long  siege.  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of 
homage  due  to  Fortune,  if  I  may  call  it  so  ;  and  that  I  should 
be  wanting  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  lay  in  my  pretences  to  her 
favour,  and  pay  my  compliments  to  her  by  recommending  a 

«  ticket  to  her  disposal.  For  this  reason,  upon  my  return  to  my 
lodgings,  I  sold  off  a  couple  of  globes  and  a  telescope,  which,  with 
the  cash  1  had  by  me,  raised  :he  sum  that  was  requisite  for  that 
piu'pose.  I  find  by  my  calculations,  that  it  is  but  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand"  to  one  against  my  being  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  for  thirty-two  years  ;  and  if  any  plumb  ■>  in 
the  city  will  lay  me  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to 
twenty  shillings,  which  is  an  even  bel,  that  I  am  not  this  fbr- 
lunale  man,  1  will  take  the  wager,  and  shall  look  upon  him  a&  a 
man  of  singular  courage  and  fair  dealing  ;  having  given  orders 

o  to  Mr.  Morphew"  to  subscribe  such  a  policy  in  my  behalf,  if 
any  person  accepts  of  the  offer.  1  must  confess,  I  have  had 
such  private  intimations  from  the  twinkling  of  a  certain  star  in 
some  of  my  astronomical  observations,  that  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  take  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  my  chance,  unless  it  were  to 
oblige  a  particular  friend.  My  chief  business  at  present  is  10 
prepare  my  mind  for  this  change  of  fortune :  for  as  Seneca,  who 
was  a  greater  moralist,  and  a  much  richer  man  than  I  shall  be 
with  this  addition  to  my  present  income,  says — 'Munera  Uta 
Forturut  putalis  t   Insidia  sunt.'     '  What  we  look  upon  as  gifts 

o  and  presents  of  Fortune,  are  traps  and  snares  which  she  lays 
for  the  unwary.'  I  am  arming  myself  against  her  favours  with 
all  my  philosophy ;  and  that  1  may  not  lose  myself  in  such  a 
redundance  of  unnecessary  and  superfluous  wealth,  1  have  de- 
termined to  settle  an  annual  pension  out  of  it  upon  a  family 
of  Palatines,  and  by  that  means  give  these  unhappy  strangers 
a  taste  of  British  property.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  an 
excellent  servant-maid,  whose  diligence  in  attending  me  has 
increased  in  proportion  to  my  infirmities,  I  shall  settle  upon  her 
the  revenue  arising  out  of  the  ten  pounds,  and  atnoimting  to 

o  foimeen  shillings  per  annum  ;  with  which  she  may  retire  into 
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Wales,  where  she  was  bom  a  gentlewoman,  and  pass  the 
maining  part  of  her  days  m  a  condition  suitable  to  her  binh  and 
quality.     It  was  impossible  for  lue  to  make  an  inspection  into 
my  own  fonune  on  this  occasion,  without  seeing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fate  of  others  who  are  embarked  in  the  same  adven- 
ture.   And  indeed  it  was  a  gteat  pleasure  to  me  to  observe,  thai 
the  war,  which  generally  impoverishes  those  who  furnish 
the  expense  of  il,  will  by  this  means  give  estates  to  some,  « 
out  making  others  the  poorer  for  it.     I  have  lately  seen  scvcial 

lo  in  liveries,  who  will  give  as  good  of  their  own  very  suddenly 
and  look  a  particular  satisfaction  in  the  sight  of  a  young  country 
wench,  whom  I  this  morning  passed  by  as  she  was  wliirling  her 
mop",  with  her  petticoats  tucked  up  very  agreeably,  who,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  my  art,  is  within  ten  months"  of  being  the  hand- 
somest great  fortune  in  town.  I  must  coirfess,  I  was  so  struck 
wilh  the  foresight  of  what  she  is  to  be,  that  I  treated  her  accord- 
ingly, and  said  to  her — 'Pray,  young  lady,  permit  me  to  pass 
by.'  I  would  for  this  reason  advise  all  masters  and  mistresses 
to  carry  it  with  great  moderation  and  coudesccasion  towards 

30  their  servants  until  next  Michaelmas,  Eest  the  superiority  at  that 
time  should  be  inverted.  I  must  likewise  admonish  all  tny 
brethren  and  fellow-adventurers  to  fill  their  minds  with  proper 
arguments  for  their  support  and  consolation  in  case  of  ill  suc- 
cess. It  so  happens  in  this  particular,  that  though  the  gainers 
will  have  no  reason  to  rejoice,  the  losers  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  I  remember,  the  day  after  the  thousand  poimd  priie 
was  drawn  in  the  penny  lottery",  I  went  to  visit  a  splenetic 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  under  much  dejection,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  have  suffered  some  great  disappointmeDI. 

JO  Upon  enquiry,  I  found  he  had  put  two-pence  for  himself  and 
his  son  into  the  lottery,  and  that  neither  of  them  had  drawn  the 
thousand  pound.  Hereupon  this  unlucky  person  took  occasion 
to  enumerate  the  misfortunes  of  his  life,  and  concluded  with 
telling  me  that  he  never  was  successful  in  any  of  his  under- 
takings. I  was  forced  to  comfort  him  with  the  comuion  icOrc- 
tion  upon  such  occasions,  that  men  of  the  greatest  merit  an 
not  always  men  of  the  greatest  success,  and  that  persons  of  bis 
character  must  not  expect  to  be  as  happy  as  fools.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  like  manner  with  my  rivals  and  competitors  for  the 

40  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  we  are  now  in  pursuit  of;  ani 
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I   that  I  may  give  general  content  to  the  v 


I   dates,  I  shall  allow  all  that  draw 


that 


s  tlicm  to  be  » 


t,  and  all 
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I  must  not  here  omit  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  received 
several  letters  upon  this  subject,  but  find  one  common  error 
running  through  them  all,  which  is,  that  the  writers  of  Ihem 
believe  their  fate  in  these  cases  depends  upon  the  astrologer, 
and  not  upon  the  stars  ;  as  in  the  following  letter  from  one  who, 
1  fear,  flatters  himself  with  hopes  of  success,  which  are  altogether 
groundless,  since  he  does  not  seem  to  mc  so  great  a  fool  as  he 
takes  himself  to  be. 

'Sir, 
'Coming  to  town,  and  finding  my  friend  Mr.  Partridge ° 
dead  and  buried,  and  you  the  only  conjurer  in  repute,  I  am 
under  a  necessity  of  applying  myself  to  you  for  a  favour,  which, 
nevertheless.  I  confess  it  would  better  become  a  friend  to  ask, 
than  one  who  is,  as  1  am,  altogether  a  stranger  to  you ;  but 
poverty,  you  know,  is  impudent ;  and  as  that  gives  me  the  occa- 
sion, so  that  alone  could  give  me  the  confidence  to  be  thus 

o  unfortunate. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  very  poor,  and  very  desirous  to  be  otherwise  ;  I 
have  got  ten  pounds,  which  I  design  to  venture  in  the  lottery 
now  on  foot.  What  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  by  your  art,  you  will 
choose  such  a  ticket  for  me  as  shall  arise"  a  benefit  sufficient  to 
maintain  me.  I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  1  am  good 
for  nothing,  and  must  therefore  insist  upon  a  larger  lot  than 
would  satisfy  those  who  are  capable,  by  their  own  abilities,  of 
adding  something  to  what  you  should  assign  them  ;  whereas  1 
must  expect  an  absolute  independent  maintenance,  because,  as 

o  I  said,  I  can  do  nothing.  It  is  possible,  after  this  free  confession 
of  mine,  you  may  think  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  rich  ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  Ukewise  observe,  I  can  ill  afford  to  be  poor.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  I  am  well  qualified  (or  an  estate,  and  have  a 
good  title  to  luck  in  a  lottery  ;  but  I  resign  myself  wholly  to 
your  mercy,  not  without  hopes  that  you  will  consider,  the  less  I 
deserve,  the  greater  the  generosity  in  you.  If  you  reject  me,  I 
have  agreed  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  bury  me  for  my 
ten  pounds.  I  once  more  recommend  myself  to  your  favour, 
And  bid  you  adieu  I ' 
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I  cannot  forbear  publishing  another  letter  which  I  have 
ceived,  because  it  redounds  to  my  own  credit,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  a  very  honest  footman. 

Jan.  23, 171a 
*  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 

H  am  bound  in  justice  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  put  an  ad- 
vertisement into  your  last  paper  about  a  watch  that  was  lost, 
and  was  brought  to  me  on  the  very  day  your  paper  came  out,  by 
a  footman ;  who  told  me,  that  he  would  have  brought  it  if  he 
10  had  not  read  your  discourse  on  that  day  against  avarice ;  but 
that  since  he  had  read  it,  he  scorned  to  take  a  reward  for  doing 
what  in  justice  he  ought  to  do. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

'John  Hammond.' 

Toiler^  No.  124.]  [January  24,  1710. 


No.  181.     The  Story  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

Talia  monstrabat,  relegens  errata  retrontun. — ViRG.  F£jl,  iii.  690. 

Under  the  title  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  think  it  foreign  to  my 
design,  to  speak  of  a  man  ^  bom  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  relate  an  adventure  in  his  life  so  uncommon,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  like  has  happened  to  any  of  human  race. 
The  person  I  speak  of  is  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  name  is 

20  familiar  to  men  of  curiosity,  from  the  fame  of  his  having  lived 
four  years  and  four  months  alone  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. I  had  the  pleasure  frequently  to  converse  with  the  man 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  the  year  171 1.  It  was 
matter  of  great  curiosity  to  hear  him,  as  he  is  a  man  of  good 
sense,  give  an  account  of  the  different  revolutions  in  his  own 
mind  in  that  long  solitude.  When  we  consider  how  painful 
absence  from  company  for  the  space  of  but  one  evening  is  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  we  may  have  a  sense  how  painful 
this  necessary  and  constant  solitude  was  to  a  man  bred  a  sailor, 

30  and  ever  accustomed  to  enjoy  and  suffer,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep. 
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and  perform  ^i  offices  of  life,  in  fellowship  and  company.  He 
was  put  ashore  from. a  leaky  vessel,  with  the  captain  of  which 
he  had  had  an  iireconcileablc  ditference  ;  and  he  chose  rather 
to  take  his  fate  in  this  place,  than  in  a  crazy  vessel,  under  a 
disagreeable  commander.  His  portion  were  a  sea-chest,  his 
wearing  clothes  and  bedding,  a  firelock,  a  pound  of  gunpowder, 
a  large  quantity  of  bullets,  a  flint  and  steel,  a  few  pounds  of 
tobacco,  an  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  bible,  and  other  books 
of  devotion,  together  with   pieces   that  concerned  navigation, 

10  and  hia  mathemalical  instruments.  Resentment  against  his 
cflicer,  who  had  ill-used  him,  inade  him  look  forward  on  this 
change  of  life,  as  the  more  eligible  one,  till  the  instant  in  which 
he  saw  the  vessel  put  off;  at  which  moment,  his  heart  yearned 
within  him,  and  melied  at  ihe  parting  with  his  comrades  and  all 
human  society  at  once.  He  had  in  provisions  for  the  susten- 
ance of  life  but  the  quantity  of  two  meals,  the  island  abounding 
only  with  wild  goats,  cats  and  rats.  He  judged  it  most  probable 
that  he  should  find  more  immediate  and  easy  relief,  by  finding 
shell-fish  on  Ihe  shore,  than  seeking  game  with  bis  gun.     He 

10  accordingly  found  great  quantities  of  turtles,  whose  flesh  is 
extremely  delicious,  and  of  which  he  frequently  ate  very  plenti- 
fully on  his  first  arrival,  till  it  grew  disagreeable  to  his  stomach, 
(except  in  jellies.  The  necessities  of  hunger  and  thirst,  were  his 
greatest  diversions  from  the  reflection  on  his  lonely  condition. 
When  those  appetites  were  satisfied,  the  desire  of  society  was 
as  strong  a  call  upon  him,  and  he  appeared  to  himself  least 
necessitous  when  he  wanted  everything;  for  the  supports  of 
his  body  were  easily  attained,  but  the  eager  longings  for  seeing 
again  the  face  of  man  during  the  interval  of  craving  bodily 

JO  appetites,  were  hardly  supportable.  He  grew  dejected,  languid, 
and  melancholy,  scarce  able  to  refrain  from  doing  hinuelf 
violence,  till  by  degrees,  by  the  force  of  reason,  and  frequent 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  turning  his  thoughts  upon  the 
study  of  navigation,  after  Ihe  space  of  eighteen  months,  he  grew 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  bis  condition.  When  he  had  made 
this  conquest,  the  vigour  of  his  health,  disengagement  from  the 
world,  a  constant,  cheerful,  serene  sky,  and  a  temperate  air, 
made  his  life  one  continual  feast,  and  his  being  much  more 
joyful  llian  it  had  before  been  irksome.     He  now  taking  delight 

40  in  evBrytbing,  made  the  hut  in  which  be  lay,  by  ornaments 
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which  he  cut  down  from  a  spacious  wood,  on  ihe  side  of  wM 
it  was  situaled,  the  most  delicious  bower,  fanned  with  coDtinrnd 
breezes,  and  gentle  aspirations  of  wind,  that  made  his  repose 
after  the  chase  equal  lo  the  most  sensual  pleasures. 

1  forgot  to  observe,  that  during  the  lime  of  his  dissalisfaction, 
monsters  of  the  deep,  which  frequently  lay  on  the  shore,  added 
to  the  terrors  of  his  solitude  ;  ihe  dreadful  howlings  and  voices 
seemed  too  terrible  to  be  made  for  the  human  ears  ;  but  upon 
the  recovery  of  his   temper,  he  could  with  pleasure  not  only 

lohear  their  voices,  but  approach  the  monsters  themselves  with 
great  intrepidity.  He  speaks  of  sea-lions,  whose  jaws  and  tails 
were  capable  of  seizing  or  breaking  the  limbs  of  a  man,  if  he 
approached  ihetn  :  but  at  that  time  his  spirits  and  life  were  so 
high,  and  he  could  act  so  regularly  and  unconcerned,  that 
merely  from  being  unrufiled  in  himself,  be  killed  them  with  the 
greatest  case  imaginable  :  for  observing,  that  though  their  jaws 
and  tails  were  so  terrible,  yet  the  animals  being  mighty  slow  ii 
working  themselves  round,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  plat 
self  exactly  opposite  to  their  middle,  and  as  close  to  tbenift 

ao  possible,  be  dispatched  them  with  his  hatchet  at  will. 

The  precautions  which  he  look  against  want,  in  case  of  ^ 
ness,  was  to  lame  kids  when  very  young,  so  as  that  they  n 
recover  their  health,  but  never  be  capable  of  speed.  Thesefl 
had  in  great  numbers  about  his  hut  ;  and  when  he  was  himself 
in  full  vigour,  he  could  take  at  full  speed  ihe  swiflesi  goat 
running  up  a  promontory,  and  never  failed  of  catching  them 
but  on  a  descent. 

His  habitation  was  extremely  pesler'd  with  rats,  which  gnawed 
his  clothes  and  feet  when  sleeping.      To  defend  him  against 

JO  them,  he  fed  and  lamed  numbers  of  young  killings  °,  who  lay 
about  his  bed,  and  preserved  him  from  the  enemy.  When  his 
clothes  ■■  were  quite  worn  out,  he  dried  and  lacked  together  the 
skins  of  goats,  with  which  he  clothed  himself,  and  was  enured 
to  pass  through  woods,  bushes,  and  brambles  with  as  much 
carelessness  and  precipitance  as  any  other  animal.  It  happened 
once  to  him,  ihat  running  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  made  a 
stretch  to  seize  a  goat,  with  which  under  him,  he  fell  down 
a  precipice,  and  lay  helpless  for  the  space  of  three  days,  the 
length  of  which  lime  he  measured  by  the  moon's  growth  since 

|0  his  last  observation.     This  manner  of  life  grew  so  exqututely 
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pleasant,  that  he  never  had  a  moment  heavy  upon  his  hands  ; 
his  nights  were  untroubled,  and  his  days  joyous,  fix)m  the 
practice  of  temperance  and  exercise.  It  was  his  manner  to 
use  stated  hours  and  places  for  exercises  of  devotion,  which 
he  performed  aloud,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  faculties  of 
speech,  and  to  utter  himself  with  greater  energy. 

When  I  first  saw  him,  I  thought,  if  I  had  not  been  let  into 
his  character  and  story,  I  could  have  discerned  that  he  had 
been  much   separated   from   company,  from   his   aspect  and 

10  gesture  ;  there  was  a  strong  but  cheerful  seriousness  in  his  look, 
and  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary  things  about  hini,  as  if 
he  had  been  sunk  in  thought.  When  the  ship  which  brought 
him  off  the  island  came  in,  he  received  them  with  the  greatest 
indifference,  with  relation  to  the  prospect  of  going  off  with  them, 
but  with  great  satisfaction  in  an  opportunity  to  refresh  and  help 
them.  The  man  frequently  bewailed  his  return  to  the  world, 
which  could  not,  he  said,  with  all  its  enjoyments,  restore  him  to 
the  tranquillity  of  his  solitude.  Though  I  had  frequently  con- 
versed with  him,  after  a  few  months  absence  he  met  me  in  the 

30  street,  and  though  he  spoke  to  me,  I  could  not  recollect  that  I 
had  seen  him  ;  familiar  converse  in  this  town  had  taken  off  the 
loneliness  of  his  aspect,  and  quite  altered  the  air  of  his  face. 

This  plain  man's  story  is  a  memorable  example,  that  he  is 
happiest  who  confines  his  wants  to  natural  necessities ;  and 
he  that  goes  further  in  his  desires,  increases  his  wants  in 
proportion  to  his  acquisitions ;  or  to  use  his  own  expression, 
*  I  am  now  worth  ;£8oo,  but  shall  never  be  so  happy,  as  when  I 
was  not  worth  a  farthing.' 

Englishpnany  No.  26.]  [December  3,  1713* 


No.  182.    On  the  Character  of  Prince  Eugene. 

Qnii  noYus  hie  nostris  snooessit  sedibns  hospes? 
QDem  sese  ore  ferensi  quam  forti  pectore  ct  annisl 

ViRG.  JEn.  iv.  10. 

I  take  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a  noble  mind,  to  bear 
30  great  qualities  without  discovering  in  a  man's  behaviour  any 
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consciousness  lliat  he  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
lo  say  it  otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  person  si 
himself,  as  that  whatever  endowments  he  may  have,  he  may 
appear  to  value  himself  upon  no  qualities  but  such  as  any  man 
may  arrive  at.  He  ought  to  think  no  man  valuable  but  for  his 
public  spirit,  justice,  and  integrity ;  and  all  other  endowmenis 
to  be  esteemed  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  exeiling  those 
virtues.  Such  a  man,  if  he  is  wise  or  valiant,  knows  it  is  of  no 
consideration  to  other  men  that  he  is  so,  but  as  he  employs 

□  those  liigh  talents  for  their  use  and  service.  He  who  affects  the 
applauses  and  addresses  of  a  multitude,  or  assumes  to  himself 
a  pre-eminence  upon  any  other  consideration,  must  soon  turn 
admiration  into  contempt.  It  is  certain  that  there  can  be  do 
merit  in  any  man  who  is  not  conscious  of  it ;  but  the  s^se  that 
it  is  valuable  only  according  to  the  application  of  it,  makes  that 
superiority  amiable,  which  would  otherwise  be  invidious.  In 
this  light  it  is  considered  as  a  thing  in  which  every  man  hears  a 
share.  It  annexes  the  ideas  of  dignity,  power,  and  fame,  in  an 
agreeable  and  familiar  manner,  to  him  who  is  possessor  of  it ; 

a  and  all  men  who  are  strangers  to  him  are  naturally  incited  to 
indulge  a  curiosity  in  beholding  the  person,  behaviour,  feature, 
and  shape  of  him  in  whose  character,  perhaps,  each  man  h&d 
formed  something  in  common  with  himself. 

Whether  such,  or  any  other,  are  the  causes,  all  men  have  a 
yearning  curiosity  to  behold  a  man  of  heroic  worth  ;  and  1  have 
had  many  letters  from  all  pans  of  this  kingdom,  that  request  I 
would  give  them  an  exact  account  of  the  stature,  the  mien,  the 
aspect  of  the  prince"  who  lately  visited  England,  and  has  done 
such  wonders  for  the  liberty  of  Europe.    It  would  puiale  the 

o  most  curious  to  form  to  himself  the  sort  of  man  my  seveixl 
correspondents  expect  to  hear  of  hy  the  action  mentioned,  when 
they  desire  a  description  of  him.  There  is  always  something 
that  concerns  themselves,  and  growing  out  of  their  own  circum- 
stances, in  all  their  inquiries.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Wales 
beseeches  me  lo  be  very  exact  in  my  account  of  that  wonderful 
man,  who  had  marched  an  army  and  all  its  baggage  over  the 
Alps ;  and,  if  possible,  to  learn  whether  the  peasant  who  showed 
him  the  way,  and  is  drawn  in  the  map,  be  yet  living.  A  gentle- 
man from  the  university,  whu  is  deeply  intent  on  the  study  of 

o  humanity,  desires  me  to  be  as  particular,  if  1  bad  oppottunity« 
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In  observing  the  whole  inlerview  between  his  highness  and  our 
lale  general.  Thus  do  men's  fancies  work  according  to  their 
several  educations  and  drcumsiances ;  but  all  pay  a  respect, 
mixed  with  admiration,  lo  this  illustrious  character.  I  have 
waited  for  his  arrival  in  Holland,  before  I  would  let  my 
correspondents  tnow  that  I  have  not  been  so  uncurious  a 
Spectator  as  not  to  have  seen  Prince  Eugene.  It  would  be 
very  difficult,  as  1  said  just  now,  to  answer  every  expectation  of 
those  who  have  written  to  me  on  that  head  ;  nor  is  it  possible 

to  for  me  to  find  words  to  let  one  know  what  an  artful  glance 
there  is  in  his  countenance  who  surprised  Cremona  ■>;  how 
daring  lie  appears  who  forced  the  trenches  of  Turin  " ;  but  in 
general  I  can  say  that  he  who  beholds  him  will  easily  expect 
from  him  any  thing  that  is  to  be  imagined,  or  executed,  by  the 
wit  or  force  of  man.  The  prince  is  of  that  stature"  which 
makes  a  man  most  easily  become  all  parts  of  exercise ;  has 
height  to  be  graceful  on  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  and 
no  less  adapted  for  agility  and  dispatch :  his  aspect  is  erect 
and  composed  1    his    eye    lively  and   thoughtful,  yet    rather 

10  vigilant  than  sparkling ;  his  action  and  address  the  roost 
easy  imaginable,  and  his  behaviour  in  an  assembly"  peculiarly 
graceful  in  a  certain  art  of  mixing  insensibly  with  the  rest,  and 
becoming  one  of  the  company,  instead  of  receiving  the  court- 
ship of  it.  The  shape  of  his  person,  and  composure  of  his 
limbs,  are  remarkably  exact  and  beautifuL  There  is  in  his 
looks  something  sublime,  which  does  not  seem  to  arise  from 
his  quality  or  character,  but  Ihe  innate  disposition  of  his  mind. 
It  is  apparent  that  he  suffers  the  presence  of  much  company, 
instead  of  taking  delight  in  it ;  and  he  appeared  in  public,  while 

}o  with  us,  rather  to  return  good-will,  or  satisfy  curiosity,  than  to 
gratify  any  lastc  he  himself  had  of  being  popular.  As  his 
thoughts  are  never  tumultaous  in  danger,  they  are  as  Little 
discomposed  on  occasions  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  A  gre&t 
soul  is  alTected,  in  either  case,  no  further  than  in  considering 
the  propcrest  methods  to  exitricate  itself  from  them.  If  (his 
hero  has  the  strong  incentives  to  uncommon  enterprises  that 
were  remarkable  in  Alexander,  he  prosecutes  and  enjoys  the 
fame  of  them  with  the  justness,  propriety,  and  good  sense  of 
Cxsar.    It  is  easy  to  observe  in  him  a  mind  as  capable  of  being 

40  entenained  with  contemplation  as  enterprise  ;  a  mind  ready  for 
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great  exploits,  but  not  impatient  for  occasions  lo  exer 
The  prince  has  wisdom,  and  valour  in  as  higb  perfection  as 
man  can  enjoy  it  ;  which  noble  facuhies,  in  conjunaion,  banish 
all  vain-glory,  ostenlation,  ambition,  and  all  other  vices  which 
might  intrude  upon  his  mind,  to  make  it  unequal.  These  habits 
nnd  qualities  of  soul  and  body,  render  this  personage  so  extra- 
ordinary,  that  he  appears  lo  have  nothing  in  him  but  what 
every  man  should  have  in  him,  the  exertion  of  his  very  self, 
abstracted  from  the  circumsiancfS  in  which  fortune  has  placed 
o  him.  Thus,  were  you  to  see  Prince  Eugene,  and  were  told 
he  was  a  private  gentleman,  you  would  say  he  is  a  man  of 
modesty  and  merit.  Should  you  be  told  that  was  Prince 
Eugene,  he  would  be  diminished  no  otherwise,  than  that  pan 
of  your  distant  admiration  would  mm  into  a  familiar  good-wlL 
This  1  thought  fit  to  entertain  my  reader  with,  qoncemmg  a 
hero  who  never  was  equalled  but  by  one  man" ;  over  whom 
also  he  has  this  advantage,  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  tO 
manifest  an  esteem  for  him  in  his  adversity. 
Speclator,  No.  310.]  [March  31,  171! 
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It  is  usually  thought,  with  great  justice,  a  very  impeninent 
20  thing  in  a  private  man  Xa  intermeddle  in  matters  which  regard 
the  state.  But  the  memorial  which  Is  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  is  so  daring,  and  so  apparently  designed  for  the  most 
traitorous  purpose  imaginable,  than  I  do  not  care  what  mis- 
interpretation I  sulTer,  when  I  expose  it  to  the  resentment  of  all 
men  who  value  their  country,  or  have  any  regard  for  the  honour, 
safety,  or  glory  of  their  queen.  It  is  certain  there  is  not  much 
danger  in  delaying  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  "  during  the  life 
of  his  present  most  Christian  majesty,  «-ho  is  renowned  for 
the  most  inviolable  regard  lo  treaties  ;  but  that  pious  prince  is 
30  aged,  and  in  case  of  his  decease,  now  the  power  of  France  and 
Spain"  is  la  the  same  family,  it  is  possible  an  ambitious  Bti» 
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cessor  (or  his  ministry  in  a  king's  minority)  might  dispute  his 
being  bound  by  the  act  of  his  predecessor  in  so  weighty  a  par- 
ticular. 

*  Mr.  Ironside, 

'  You  employ  your  important  moments,  methinks,  a  little  too 
frivolously,  when  you  consider  so  often  little  circumstances  of 
dress  and  behaviour,  and  never  make  mention  of  matters 
wherein  you  and  all  your  fellow-subjects  in  general  are  con- 
cerned.   I  give  you  now  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  manifest- 

10  ing  your  loyalty  to  your  queen,  but  your  affection  to  your 
country,  if  you  treat  an  insolence  done  to  them  both  with  the 
disdain  it  deserves.  The  inclosed  printed  paper  in  French  and 
English  has  been  handed  about  the  town,  and  given  gratis  to 
passengers  in  the  streets  at  noon-day.  You  see  the  title  of  it  is, 
*'  A  most  humble  address,  or  memorial,  presented  to  her  majesty 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  deputy  of  the  magistrates  of 
Dunkirk  °."  The  nauseous  memorialist,  with  the  most  fulsome 
flattery,  tells  the  queen  of  her  thunder,  and  of  wisdom  and 
clemency  adored  by  all  the  earth ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 

20  attempts  to  undermine  her  power,  and  escape  her  wisdom,  by 
beseeching  her  to  do  an  act  which  will  give  a  well-grounded 
jealousy  to  her  people.  What  the  sycophant  desires  is.  That 
the  mole  and  dikes  of  Dunkirk  may  be  spared ;  and  it  seems 
the  sieur  Tugghe  °,  for  so  the  petitioner  is  called,  was  thunder- 
struck by  the  denunciation  (which  he  says)  "  the  lord  viscount 
Bolingbroke  made  to  him,"  that  her  majesty  did  not  think  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  dreadful  sentence  she  had  pro- 
nounced against  the  town.  Mr.  Ironside,  I  think  you  would  do 
an  act  worthy  your  general  humanity,  if  you  would  put  the 

30  sieur  Tugghe  right  in  this  matter  ;  and  let  him  know,  that  her 
majesty  has  pronounced  no  sentence  against  the  town,  but  his 
most  Christian  majesty  has  agreed  that  the  town  and  harbour 
shall  be  demolished. 

'That  the  British  nation  expect  the  immediate  demolition 
of  it 

'That  the  very  common  people  know,  that  within  three 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  peace,  the  works  towards  the 
sea,  were  to  be  demolished  ;  and,  within  three  months  ^  after  it, 
the  works  towards  the  land. 
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'  That  the  said  peace  was  signed  the  last  of  March,  O.  S> ' 

'Thai  the  parliament  has  been  told  from  the  queen,  [hat  tBc 
equivalent  for  tt  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king. 

'That  the  sieur  Tugghe  has  the  impudence  to  ask  the  queen 
to  remit  the  most  material  part  of  the  articles  of  peace  between 
her  majesty  and  his  master. 

'  That  the  British  nation  received  more  damage  In  their  trade 
from  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  than  from  almost  all  the  ports  of 
France,  either  in  the  ocean,  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 
o  'That  fleets  of  above  thirty  sail  have  come  together  out  of 
Dunkirk,  during  tlic  late  war,  and  taken  ships  of  war  as  well  as 
merchantmen. 

'That  the  pretender  sailed  from  thence  to  Scotland;  and 
that  it  is  the  only  port  the  French  have  unii)  you  come  to 
Brest,  for  the  whole  length  of  St.  George's  channel,  where  any 
considerable  naval  armainent  can  be  made. 

'  That  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  is  an  inconsi- 
derable advantage  to  England,  in  comparison  to  the  advantage 
of  destroying  the  mole,  dikes,  and  harbour  ;  it  being  the  naval 
!o  force  from  thence  which  only  can  hurt  the  British  nation. 

'  That  the  British  nation  expect  the  immediate  demalition  ot 
Dunkirk. 

'That  the  Dutch,  who  suflfered  equally  with  us  from  those  of 
Dunkirk,  were  probably  induced  to  sign  the  treaty  with  France 
from  this  consideration,  That  the  town  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk 
should  be  destroyed. 

'That  the  situation  of  Dunkirk  is  such,  as  that  it  may  always 
keep  runners  to  observe  a)i  ships  sailing  on  the  Thames  and 
Med  way, 
;o     '  That  all  the  suggestions  which  the  sieur  Tugghe  brings 
concerning  the  Dutch,  are  false  and  scandalous. 

'That  whether  it  may  be  advantageous  to  ihe  trade  of  Hol- 
land or  not,  that  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safety,  honour,  and  liberty  of  England,  that  ^ 
should  be  so. 

'That  when  Dunkirk  is  demolished,  the  power  of  FiRnc^  j 
that  side,  should  it  ever  be  turned  against  us,  will  be  i 
several  hundred  miles  further  off  of  Great  Britain  than  it  is 

o  considerable  pr& 
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paration  made  at  sea  by  the  French  on  all  the  channel,  but  at 
Brest ;  and  that  Great  Britain  being  an  island,  which  cannot  be 
attacked  but  by  a  naval  power,  we  may  esteem  France  effectu- 
ally removed,  by  the  demolition,  from  Great  Britain,  as  far  as 
the  distance  from  Dunkirk  to  Brest. 

'  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside,  repeat  this  last  particular,  and  put  it  in 

a  different  letter,  That  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  will  remove 

France  many  hundred  miles  further  off  from  us;  and  then 

repeat  again,  That  the  British  nation  expects  the  demolition 

10  of  Dunkirk, 

*  I  demand  of  you,  as  you  love  and  honour  your  queen  and 
country,  that  you  insert  this  letter,  or  speak  to  this  purpose, 
your  own  way ;  for  in  this  all  parties  must  agree,  that  however 
bound  in  friendship  one  nation  is  with  another,  it  is  but  prudent 
that  in  case  of  a  rupture,  they  should  be,  if  possible,  upon  equal 
terms. 

'  Be  honest,  old  Nestor,  and  say  all  this ;  for  whatever  half- 
witted hot  whigs  may  think,  we  all  value  our  estates  and  liber- 
ties, and  every  true  man  of  each  party  must  think  himself 
30  concerned  that  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished. 

'  It  lies  upon  all  who  have  the  honour  to  be  in  the  ministry 
to  hasten  this  matter,  and  not  let  the  credulity  of  an  honest 
brave  people  be  thus  infamously  abused  in  our  open  streets. 

'  I  cannot  go  on  for  indignation  ;  but  pray  God  that  our 
mercy  to  France  may  not  expose  us  to  the  mercy  of  France. 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'English  Toryo' 

Guardian,  No.  128.J  [August  7,  1713. 


r  Button's  Coffee  House. 


(See  NoU  id  p.  4.30, 
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aniicipiie,  ■  It  i>  no  Gmce  lo  a  lud^  .  . . 
to  prcimt  lofoiniatioa,  by  Questions  though  Fcrtincnt.'  i  BacQii, 
Elsies,  i6]5,  No.  Ivi.}    Cf.  also  Psalm,  call.  14S. 

P,  1,  ].  31.  this  illustrieiu  day.  This  paper  it  dated  Febraiijr  6th. 
which  was  Queen  Anne's  birthday. 

P.  3, 1.  30.  St.  Bride's  ckunk.  St.  Bride's,  ot  St-  Bridget's,  Fleet 
Stieet.  In  the  parish  of  St,  Biiiies  Is  ».  Chaiity  School  for  ;o  Boys 
and  JO  Girli,  who  aie  clolhed,  taoght  and  placed  appiciiticei  by  the 
votunlaiy  snbscriplioiu  of  the  inhabitimu,  and  by  a  Collection  tt  the 
Cbtirch  Door  once  a  year.  Sleele'i  paper  was  doubtless  in  aid  of  this 
collectian,  At  thii  dale  the  school  seems  lo  have  been  for  boys  only ; 
the  girls'  school  was  added  afterwards.     (See  Sfiiitatcr.  So.  360.) 

I.  S7.  Dr.  Snaf^.  Dr.  Andrew  Snape,  d.  174J,  was  one  of 
Hoadly'i  adveisaries  in  the  Bangorian  CoDUa*ersy.  His  Krmons  were 
pablisbrd  in  1745. 

P.  4.  I.  ig.  my  bei^id  auther.  Cicero,  ■  motto  from  whoni  heads 
the  paper. 

F,  7, 1.  10.  York-buildings  WOE  the  geoeral  name  for  the  sticets  and 
houses  creeled  upon  the  siie  of  old  York  House,  when  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1671.  Steele  himself  lived  in  Villiets  Street,  York  Buildingt, 
ftom  17J1  to  1714;  and  here  be  built  hii  'Ceniorium.'  (See  Intra- 
dvetien,  p.  xxxvii.) 

1.  as.  Gtargt  Pewtll  (see  note  to  p.  Jfi),  1.  11)  acted  the  part  of 
Falstiff  {Htnry  IV,  Pi.  I)  at  hit  benefit.  April  7,  171J.  From  Chet- 
wood't  Uiilpry  eflht  Stagt,  i(  appeal*  thai  be  modelled  himself  upon 
BetlertoD,  mimickine  not  only  his  merits  as  an  actor,  but.  Icssjudiciouil)', 
his  infitmitie*  bi  a  man. 

P.  9, 1.  16.  a  city  mmanci.  The  '  eminent  trader'  here  intended  was 
■  Mt.  John  Moretoa ;  the  "Benerons  merchant' Sir  William  Scawen.  In 
Sfteiater.  No.  64S  (Nov,  iG,  1719)  Steele  mskes  farther  ieferet;ec  10 
this  incident.  'Iiwasno  small  Pleasure  to  me  . . .  lo  remark  as  I  passed 
by  Comhill,  that  the  Shop  of  that  worthy,  honest,  Iho'  lately  unfortunate 
Cifiien  Vli.JeAn  Marttttt,  io  well  known  in  the  Linnen  Tradt^  is  fitting 

og 
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P.  \o,  1.  s-  A  *a'  iwn  lurilojtrt  Hr$cJ.  In  ihe  Sfalator.  No.  218; 
not  iochided  in  this  volume. 

1.  i:.  a  rmlem  ef  skoosing  kings.  The  peisOD  leferred  to  is 
Richard  Nuh,  aftntraids  Master  of  the  CcremoDies  >t  Balh.  He  was 
a  Member  of  the  Middle  Temple  m  the  rcien  of  Williain  Ihe  Thud. 
Goldsmith  rdelU  thil  slory  upon  the  aulhorily  of  the  Sfeetatar,  in  bU 
Lift  of  Richani  N'ash,  ef  Balk.  Eiq.  1761,  p.  \\. 

P.  1 1,  L  s-  tht  Saliriil.  The  quotation  is  from  the  4th  Satire  of 
PetsnE,!!.  si-i;— 

'ToUat  tna  mimera  cerdo: 
Tecum  habiia.' 
1.  17.  Ihi  Lacedaavmimu .     '  For  this  cause  therefore  in  all  theii 
wanes,  when  Ihey  should  geue  battcll,  Ihe  King  dyd  first  sacrifice  to  the 
Muses,  to  pn:  his  souldiers  in  minde  (as  it  should  ^eeme]  of  ibe  disciplined 
wisdome  of  the  Muses  that  Ihej  had  bene  brought  vp  in.  lo  Ifae  aid  than 
whCB  bis  souldiers  were  in  the  most  extmne  dannger,  the  Muses  shoald 
presenl  them  lelues  before  the  souldiers  eyes,  to  pricke  tlirm  fotWArd  to 
doe  some  noble  acles  of  worthy  memorie.'  (North's /VH/arfA.  157^,  p..t9.} 
P.  la,  1.  15.  the  objetts  of  ridituli.    See  Guardian.  No.  4,  which  it 
■n  adminble  paper  on  fulsome  dedicatioDS,  ascribed  to  Pope. 

L  16.  Balfimk.  A  character  ju  Brome's  Nortkim  Laiit,  163*. 
(Cf.  Speetaier,  No.  4S8,  p.  36S  in  this  volume.) 

DroU.     A   Droll  ot  Drollery  wa»   ■  dramatic  piece  tnsde  up  fA 
scenes  from  different  plays,  and  acted  chiefly  at  booths  by  strolling 
piT>ies.    It  [9  said  10  have  been  invented  by  an  actor  named  Cox. 
Swift,  On  Pmtry,  1733  ;— 

'Some  as  juttly  Fame  extols 
For  lofty  Lines  in  SmilkJUld  Drvli.' 
1.  )S.  PkocioH.  'Another  time  he  duiunced  to  say  bis 
before  all  the  people,  llie  which  they  all  praised  and  Bppioncd:  Lnl  he 
saw  they  were  so  sodeinly  become  of  his  minde,  he  iBmed  backc  to  hi* 
frieniles,  and  asked  Ibecn :  alas,  hath  not  some  evill  thing  slt|.'ped  my 
mouth  unwares.'     (North's  Plutarch,  I579,  p.  800.) 

P.  14,  1,  .17,  as  fagfi,  etc.  The  royal  children,  at  one  time,  were 
punished  by  proxy.  Burnet  {Rislery  e/hii  Oten  Timt,  ed.  1714.  i,  144) 
gives  an  account  of  one  Mr.  Mnrray,  of  the  bed-djambei,  who  had  bocB 
whippiug-boy  to  Kinj;  Charles  1.  See  also  Spectaler,  No.  3l3,  (ni 
fiudgeU's  pretty  story  of  the  Wesliuinstct  Scholar  who  was  flogged  by 
Dr.  Buiby  to  the  plate  of  his  friend. 

1.39.  /BJ^iYr  =  jmsquinades,  from  Pasqnin  (v.  Note  to  p.  iiS, 

1.  10.)    '  He  never  valued  twy  fasi/uih  that  were  drupiinl  up  aud  dl><•l^ 

to  think  them  woitby  of  his    revenge.'     (Howell,   in  Johiu 

Steele's  sentence  is  also  quoted.)    Cf.  also  Swift  to  Sheriilan: 

•  Tom,  for  n  goose  yoo  lieep  but  base  quilU, 

They're  lit  for  n«lbing  else  but  fivjuill.' 


Qgcom- 
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-p.  28,  i. 
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p.  tf>,  1.  15.  UnJtserviii  piviu,  «(c.  Thii  is  a  translalion  of  tbe 
mutla  from  Honce  wluch  farads  ibe  piptr. 

P.  17, 1.  II.  Sir  FraHiU  liat-aii,  bee  Bacon's  Eisayt,  i6js,  No,  U. 
'0(E»vy,'  par.  1. 

P.  19, 1.  10.  a  desirifliaH  of  my  fate.  Cf.  Sft.tatiii,  No.  17,  p.  173 
of  Ibis  voicme,  1!.  i-ii. 

P.  JO,  L  .16.  «  ltd  frieiul.  i.e.  D  pamiitc,  &  haoget-oa.  TlnuJceray 
civet  the  liile  of  'led  ciplnin'  to  Lord  Sicyne'i  toady  Mr.  Wigc- 
iVauly  Fair,  1S48,  cb.  li.j    Cf.  kito  Walpolc's  Z</i'«ri,  1857,1.  39>- 

P.  11,  1.  JO.  tkit  pUaiaul  rtniark.  See  the  Eunuchtts  o(  Terence. 
Act  ii,  Sc.  3, 1.  J3  ■■—'BU  besiiiut  prarnu  ix  ituUii  innriur  facit' 
tileele  tlu>  uses  this  qootation  in  TolUr,  No.  127.  p>  14  in  this  volume 

1.  18.  a  Jrvll.    (See  note  10  p.  12, 1.  16.)     Hrre  the  word  meam 
■  jester,  «  fnnny  fellow.    Cf.  Prior'*  ZVwwri/Kj  o«<f  HiraiUiHi : — 
■  Dcroocrilui,  dear  Drall,  icviiil  Kanh, 
And  with  our  Follies  glut  Thy  hei^bteu'd  Miilh.' 
I.  39.  Sirjiffcry.     Sir  Jcffery  or  Jeofiery  Notch  of  the  ■  Tinmpti 
Club,*    See  p.  Wtg  of  this  volume. 

P.  14, 1-  15.  an  admirablt  nflntiart.    See  note  to  p.  11, 1-  lo. 
1,  36.  thai  magniJutHl  falan.     Bedlam,  it  niUBl  be  lememlieied, 
*as  one  ol  the  sights  of  l^ndon  in  the  last  century.    See  Tailtr,  No, 
30.  p.  ijC,  1.  13  in  this  volume.    Cf  also  Uugarth's  Kaki'i  J'regrtu, 
173},  PI.  viii,  and  WarlJ.  1753,  No.  3j. 

P.  a-,,  \.  J4.  tlu  TrtimfKl.     See  oote  lo  p.  169,  I.  6. 

P,  16,  1.  34.  Bitittda.  The  lady  here  inlended  ii  supposed  lo  haie 
beeu  Msfy-AnD.  daughter  of  the  Frussiau  Ambsssadoi,  Eiekiel,  Baron 
of  Spaoheim.  iihe  was  a  Kit-Cat  tua^t  for  whom  Halifax  wrote  veiHs ; 
and  >  01  bcautilul  as  Madam  Spanhcim '  seems  to  have  bteo  a  proverbial 
ciprcsuon.  On  April  Jl,  1710,  shortly  after  the  date  of  this  paper,  she 
was  married  lo  Francis  de  la  Kodiefoacauld,  Marquis  <le  Moulandre, 
then  a  LiCDt.-GeDerBl  in  the  English  Army.  Her  Jklher  died  in 
November  of  the  same  year  \  and  Queen  Anne,  who  greatly  eslcemMl 
him,  was '  generously  pliei'd  lo  honour  his  Memoiy,  by  '^rm^  to  hi* 
only  Daughter  ^the  Marcbioneis  of  MimlaiiJrt)  the  turn  of  one  thousaw) 
Guineas,  tin:  usual  Present  of  this  Court  to  Ambassadors  Extraordinary, 
when  Ihey  take  llieir  Leaves.'  (fioyer's  Rdgn  af  Quetn  Amu,  in  the 
Arniuai  Lilt  e/lht  Diatks  of  EmiiuiU  Ferniu.) 

P.  17, 1.  14.  fW  e/  tkc  grtaltii  souls.  \daa,  Loid  Somcrs  1,1630- 
1716).  Swift,  who  dedicated  the  Talt  tijA  Tub  to  him,  specially  refers 
to  '  his  evenness  of  lempci.'  Addison  published  a  panegyric  of  him  '\n 
'.  'puLlisbeJ  on  the  Iiay  of  his  lutermcni ' 


(May  4.  1716^ 
P.  aS,  1.  1 


,  NalLu.    Lee  (l6jo 


Dtalh  tf  Alcinmdtr  tht  Grtai.  1 


1690^  was  four  leara  m  Bedlam. 
I  of  Tht  Kival  QtutHi;  tr,  tht 
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P.  39,  1.  37.  chapman  here » customer.  Cf.  Swift,  Directions  to  Ser- 
vants^ 1 746,  p.  4 : — '  Your  Father  sent  a  Cow  to  yon  to  sell,  and  yon 
could  not  get  a  Chapman  till  Nine  at  Night.* 

P.  30, 1.  25.  Captain  Sentry,  See  Spectator ^  No.  2,  p.  x 09  in  this 
Tolume. 

P.  32, 1.  9.  a  gay  Frenchman,  The  Chevalier  de  Flonrilles,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Senelf  in  1674.  The  anecdote  is  told  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Cond^. 

1.  29.  trow  ?,  a  corruption  of  *  think  you  ? ' — •  believe  you  ? ' 
(Singer).    Cf.  Cymdetine,  Act.  i,  Sc.  7 : — *  What  is  the  noatter,  trowf* 

P-  3.^»  ^'  7*  the  fine  gentleman.  This  and  the  ensuing  character  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  Lieutenant-General  Cornelius  Wood  '  an  ex- 
cellent Officer  of  Horse,  and  a  very  just  and  charitable  Man.'  He  died 
in  May,  171 2,  aged  74.  Prior  refers  to  him  and  Lord  Cutts  in  the 
Letter  to  Monsieur  Boileau  Despreaux ;  Occasioned  fy  the  Victory  at 
Blenheim,  1704: — 

•CuTTS  is  in  Meeter  something  harsh  to  read: 
Place  me  the  Valiant  Gouram^  in  his  stead: 
Let  the  Intention  make  the  Number  good : 
Let  generous  Sylvius  speak  for  honest  Wood.* 
See  also  Tatler,  No.  144. 

P-  35 >  I-  34-  My  author.  See  Bossu,  TraitS  du  Poime  Epique,  Ed. 
1 708,  liv.  iv. 

P.  43,  I.  34.  Long-lane,  Long  Lane,  West  Smith  field,  was  a  place  of 
note  for  second-hand  clothes.  Cf.  Congreve,  Way  of  t lie  Worlds  1700, 
Act  iii,  Sc.  I,  where  Lady  Wishfort  says—*  I  hope  to  see  him  hung  with 
Tatters,  like  a  Long-lane  Penthouse ;  *  and  Tom  Brown's  Amusements 
of  Lotidon,  1 700,  p.  37 — *  I  . .  .  was  mortally  frighted  in  my  Passage 
through  Barbican  and  Long-Latie,  by  the  Impudent  Ragsellers,  in  those 
Scandalous  Climates,  who  laid  hold  of  my  Arm  to  ask  me.  What  I 
lack'd: 

P.  44,  1.  3.  St,  John-street,  i.e.  St.  John's  Street,  Clerkenwell. 
1.  4.  bands,  or  band.  A  neckcloth.  *  The  next  that  mounted  the 
Stage  was  an  Under-Citizen  of  the  Bath,  a  Person  remarkable  among  the 
inferior  People  of  that  Place  for  his  great  Wisdom  and  his  Broad  Band* 
'{Spectator,  No.  179.)  Later  in  the  century  the  term  was  restricted  to 
the  neckcloth  worn  by  students  in  colleges,  lawyers,  and  clergymen. 

1.  38.  the  author  of  them.  For  account  of  Estcourt  the  player, 
see  Spectator.  No.  468,  p.  368,  in  this  volume  and  notes.  On  January 
1 ,  1 7 1 2,  he  opened  the  Bumper  Tavern  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
having  duly  advertised  his  intention  to  do  so  in  Nos.  260  and  261  of  the 
Spectator.  Steele's  Coverley  letter  is  a  kindly  puff  of  his  friend's  enter- 
prize. 


'  He  was  created  Baron  Cutts  of  Gowran,  in  Ireland,  Dec.  6,  1690. 
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P.  45. 1.  4.  Sir  I^oj^er.  See  Spectator^  No.  2,  p.  107  in  this  volnme, 
and  notes. 

P.  46,  I.  I.  John  Si/s  best  John  Sly,  mentioned  in  note  to  p.  169, 
1.  6,  also  sold  tobacco.  In  Spectator,  No.  526,  he  is  styled  'Haberdasher 
of  Hats  and  Tobacconist.* 

P.  47,  1.  40.  Sir  Richard  Blatkmore  says^  etc  These  passages, 
which  are  not  textual,  are  from  the  Preface  to  Prince  Atihur,  an  Heroick 
Poem  in  ten  Books,  1695.  Blackmore  (1650-1729),  a  voluminous 
writer,  author  of  several  epics,  had  been  physician  to  William  the  Third, 
by  whom  he  was  knighted.  He  was  a  \\^g  and  a  pious  well-meaning 
roan ;  but  a  poet  invito  Minerva,  In  the  above  Preface  he  had  antici- 
pated Jeremy  Collier  in  attacking  the  stage ;  and  in  his  ScUyr  against 
fVit,  1700,  he  carried  the  war  into  Will's  Coflee-House  itself.  The 
whole  hive  rose  at  him  in  a  series  of  Commendatory  Verses ;  and 
Captain  Steele,  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the  absent  Addison,  was 
among  the  assailants.  In  the  preface  to  the  collection  is  an  oft-repeated 
gibe  against  Blackmore's  fruitless  fluency.  '  When  he  is  in  his  Coach 
...  he  is  still  listning  to  the  Chimes,  to  put  hb  Ear  in  tune,  and  stum- 
bles upon  a  Distich  every  Kennel  he  is  jolted  over.'  Dr3rden,  whom  he 
had  impugned  among  the  rest,  uses  the  same  idea  in  the  Prologue  to 
The  Pilgrim,  1 700, — 

'At  leisure  Hours,  in  Epiqne  Song  he  deals, 
Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  Coaches  Wheels.* 
At  the  date  of  the  present  SpectcUor,  however,  these  quarrels,  at  least  as 
far  as  Addison  and  Steele  were  concerned,  were  of  the  past,  and  Addison 
gave  Blackmore's  CrecUion,  171a,  a  laudatory  paragraph  in  Spectator^ 
No.  839. 

P-  50, 1.  30.  Casar^  etc.    See  Lucan,  Pharsaliay  ii.  57. 

P.  53, 1.  6.  Ludgate  was  used  as  a  prison  for  such  debtors  as  were 
freemen  of  the  dty  of  London,  clergymen  or  attorneys.  In  1763,  when 
it  was  pulled  down,  the  inmates  were  removed  to  the  I^ndon  Work- 
house in  Bishopsgate  Street  It  was  the  duty  of  some  of  the  prisoners 
in  turn  to  stand  at  the  window-grating,  shaking  a  box,  and  crying 
*  Remember  the  poor  Debton.* 

P-  hit  1*  15*  verses  of  Denham,  The  couplet  is  from  Coopers  Hill, 
1643. 

P.  54,  1.  19.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  the  merchant  of  the  'Spectator 
Club*  (cf.  Spectator,  No.  2,  p.  109  in  this  volume). 

1.  36.  Jack  Truepenny,  In  'Jack  Truepenny,*  Steele,  to  some 
extent,  intended  to  describe  himself,  if  we  may  believe  a  note  in  the 
early  editions,  ascribed  to  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard's 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  'The  author  fell  here  nnder  his  own 
censure,  but  on  a  much  reduced  income,  he  retired  first  to  Hertfordshire 
[Hereford],  and  afterwards  to  Carmarthen  in  Wales,  from  a  principle  of 
doing  justice  to  his  creditors.'    (See  Introdtution,  p.  zlii.) 
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P.  Gi,l.  I 


Thi3  itory  is  founiicd  upiui  a 


P.  63, 1.  19.  (Ac  liaroittr.  Rocbotrr  sin]  (his  of  Lonl  Buckbanl. 
aCterwardi  Earl  of  Donet.  In  the  epitaph  on  Csleb  Wliitefooril,  whid> 
was  added  to  Ihc  jth  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Rtlaliatien.  177^  pp-  19- 
Ji,  It  is  misquoted  as  the  final  lioe^— 

'This  debt  to  thy  mem'ty  I  cannot  refuse, 
"Thou  best  hnmouc'd  mail  witb  the  wont  hnmour'd  mi]^«."" 

P.  67, 1.  10.  //  ii  la  be  allmied.  etc  This  almo&t  read*  u  if  C^lu- 
Ihcnes  were  modelled  on  Addison,  Cf. '  Ned  Softlj,'  Tatltr,  No.  163  ; 
and  Swift 'e  Cliaraeter  0/  Mn.Jehtnoti  (Stella),  'She  was  never  positire 
in  arguing:  and  she  usually  mated  those  who  were  so  ia  b  niBBnei 
which  well  eaough  giatitied  that  onhappy  di>poiitioii ;  yet  in  such  a 
sort  as  made  it  veiy  contemptible,  and  at  ihe  same  time  did  some  hait 
to  the  owners.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  her  easinea  in  general,  or 
from  het  indifference  to  persons,  or  from  her  desfiair  of  mending  Lhcm, 
or  frtm  Ihe  tame  practice  ■which  she  muck  liktJ  in  Mr.  AJJiim'. 
1  cannot  determine ;  bat  when  she  saw  any  of  the  company  very  warm 
in  a  wrong  opinion,  she  was  more  inclined  to  conlirm  them  In  ii  than 
oppose  ihem.'  Cf.  also  Macaulay,  Euays,  iSCo,  ii.  ,137,  and  Pope*s  ex- 
nggeratioii  of  the  same  characteristic  {.Prologue  lo  the  Satirti,  U.  'Oi-»Jj 
'Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  ciTil  leer. 
And  witboat  sneering,  tench  ihe  rest  to  sneer.' 

P.  68.  1.  19,  Mr.  Cetgreoe'i  Derit.    See  the  entite  p- 
greve's  tVorks,  1710.111.991-5.   SlceleeitiayHeanllypiaisedtlKse 
In  his  Dedication  to  Congreve  of  the  Peclieal  Miicellamti, 
Inlroduclim,  p.  xxkv),  he  refers  lo  'Your  inimitable  Dtril, 
CKceli,  for  Politeness,  fine  Raillery,  and  courtly  Satyr,  any  Tt 
can  meet  with  in  any  Language.' 

P.  69, 1.  15.  Mr.  Hart.  Hart  was  a  distingoished  tr.agic 
■ays  Cibljer  (Apdogy,  1740.  p.  55)  '  fnmous  for  OIkelle.'  He  is  often 
Dioitioaed  in  Pepys.  He  was  the  lover  of  Nell  Gwya.  and  one  of  the 
many  fayoutitcs  of  Lady  Casilcmaine. 

P.  70, 1.  10.   Tully.    See  Cicero,  De  OfficOt,  ill.  9. 

P.  71,1.  14.  -Vr.  Rayittr.  In  Toiler.  No.  136,  oricinal  folio,  is 
advertised  the  following ;—' The  Paul's  Scholars  Copy-Book,  cootaio- 
ing  the  Round  and  Round-Text  Hands,  with  Alphabets  at  large  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  Joyning  Pieces  of  each.  Embellished  with 
proper  Om amen ts  of  Command  of  Hand.  By  J.  Rayner,  at  1^  Hand 
and  Pen  m  SL  Paul's  Chuich-yard,  London  ,  .  .  Price  it' 

1.  19.  Mr.  Morpkev)     John  Morphcw.  near  Stationer's  HiU,  wbv 
"  e  Taller, 


Mr.  UllU.     Charles  Ullie,  x 


rfumer  at  the  corner  of  I) 
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DuildinEi,  Siruid. 
l-«per. 

P.  7^,  1. 9.  /'"' 
faisim. 


} 


wu    olio   an   agral    fai   tlie   sale   of   Ihe 

f.  etc,      Cf.  Th«ckei»y'»  Soei  a/ Snoti,  1848, 

See  the  EtukciriiiioK,  Srat.  irii. 
P.  73,  L  I.  iniUurl,  wwilof  loerit.    'Thu'  uys  Jcituuoo  'isR  lucfut 
word,  bat  nol  much  reccivcit,'  aod  he  givri  id  example  of  iU  use  by 
.'Vddiion      Steele  had  alreodj  emptoyeti  it  in  (he  Lying  Lsvtr.  1704. 
Act  ii,  "here  Loveoiore  sayi; — 

'  or  yoa  I  am  not  jealont ; 
Ti»  my  own  itidacrl  (hat  give*  me  fcara." 
1.  6.  EberatmiU.     This  wai  Robert  Hunter,  appoiatcd  Govemot 
of  Kew  York  ia  ijott.     He  died  Govenior  orjimnica  in  1734. 

P'  74.  I  37-  '''''■  Calliir,  L  e.  Jeremy  Collier,  Ihe  Nonjuror.  Part  IV 
of  wbuK  Etiays  ufcn  Sniiral  Mtral  Sui^alt,  coDlaining  at  pp.  105-36 
(hii  one  '  Of  Fortitude,'  wmt  published  in  1709. 

V-  75.  1-  13-  dtliiatti,  dalmiei.  Cf.  Shokcipeare,  3  IltHry  V!.  Aut  ii, 
Sc.s:- 

' — the  shepherd  ■»  honiely  cnidi. 
Hii  cold  ihin  drink  out  of  hi*  leather  botile, 
Kii  wonted  *lcep  uiwIeT  a  (reth  trec'i  sbule, 
All  which  lecure  and  tweetly  be  enjoys, 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince'i  dtlicalci' 
P.  ;6,  L  ig.   Iragidian,  here  ■  tragic  author.    Johnton   gives  the 
following  example  from  Stilling  fleet : — "Many  of  the  pocii  themselves 
had  mncli  Doblcr  eonccplioni  of  the  Ddty,  ihaa  to  im>igine  him  to  have 
anything  corporeal,  as  In  theie  veties  out  of  the  ancient  IrastJian! 

1.  11,    Mr.  Comity.     The  quotation    is   liom   Eisay  No.  Vt.  0/ 
Crta'iita.    It  is  not  teituaL 

P.  -7,  1.  13.  Pyrrhus.    Tlie  philosopher  wai  Cineu  the  orator.    Sec 
North's  Plutatch,  1579,  pp.  434-}. 
P.  73, 1.  40.  the  Tnimftl.    See  tlote  to  p.  169. 1  fi. 
P.  80, 1.  8.  my  author.    Cicero,  a  motto  from  whotc  D€  Stmctutt  ii 
prefiied  to  the  paper. 
P.  S4, 1.  9,   Thai  iHslanitt.    See  North's  Plmlanli.  1579.  p.  8ij. 
1.  jj.  a  /ritmi.    Stephen  Clay,   a  young  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple.     He  is  lefrrred  to  several  tines  In  Steele's  Carrttf^mleiui ; 
Biid  Nichols  prints  two  of  his  poems  from  Ihe  Muiti  Aftrcttiy,  1707, 
which  (how  him  to  have  been  in  easy  rersfiel. 

P.Sh.l.  1^1.  .S/./dMi'/rC^f;fiV;t-//i7/,orGarlic1'hithe.ianeatThainc« 
Street  la  Vintry-Ward.  It  wu  bamt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and 
rebuilt  in  1675-81.  The  reader  referred  to  wm  the  Rer.  Philip  StnUx. 
lector  of  the  parish,  who  alterward*  became  A  ichdeacon  of  SL  Atban't 
P.  8;,  1.  10.  SienCellegt,  London  Wall.  It  woi  founded  In  1O13  fiu 
the  use  of  the  Ctefgi  in  and  about  London. 
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P.  88, 1.  3.  *  Cant.*  SteeVs  derivation  !s  donbtfiil.  Cant  seems 
more  probably  to  come  from  can/are.  '  This  word^ "  canting,'*  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Latine  verbe  can/^,  which  signifies  in  English  to 
sing,  or  to  make  a  sound  with  wordes,  that  is  to  say,  to  speake.  And 
very  aptly  may  canting  take  his  derivation  from  singing,  because 
canting  is  a  kind  of  musicke,  and  he  that  can  cant  best  is  the  best 
musician.*    {English  Villanies,  1683.) 

1-  35.   Dr.    S €.      Probably   Dr.    Geoige   Smalridge,    the 

'Favonius*  of  TatUr,  No.  114.  He  ultimately  became  Bishop  of 
Bristol.  Macaulay  calls  him  the  'humane  and  accomplished  Smal- 
ridge.*   There  is  an  excellent  print  of  him  by  Vertne  after  Kneller 

(I7H)- 

P.  89, 1.  4.  *  Do  you  read,   etc    '  Si  hgis^  contain  si  cantos,  malt 

cantos* 

1  16.  a  genthmany  etc.  Probably  the  Rev.  Philip  Stnbbs,  refeiied 
to  in  Note  to  p.  86, 1.  36. 

P.  90, 1.  a.  tf  set  of  poor  scrubs  of  us.     Cf.  Lady  Maiy  Wortley 
Montagues  Six  Town  Eclogues ^  1747  ;  The  Toilette ,  p.  28 : — 
'  What  shall  I  do  to  spend  the  hateful  day  ? 
At  chapel  shall  I  wear  the  mom  away? 
Who  there  appears  at  these  unmodish  hours, 
But  ancient  matrons  with  their  frizled  tours, 
And  grey  religious  maids?' 
and  St.  Jameses  Coffee- House ^  p.  9: — 

*St.  James's  bell  had  toU'd  some  wretches  in, 
(As  tatter'd  riding-hoods  alone  could  sin).* 
Cf.  also  Hogarth's  Four  Times  of  the  Day^  1 738,  Mornings 

1.  8.  mobs.  The  mob  was  a  loose  undress,  sometimes  a  hoed. 
Cf.  Addisons  'Fine  Lady's  Diary*  {^Spectator,  No.  323)  'W^ent  in  our 
Alobbs  to  the  Dumb  Man  [Duncan  Campbell].*  'Mobs'  were  in  vogue 
long  after  the  date  of  this  paper.  They  are  referred  to  as  late  as  1773 
or  4  in  those  dancing  couplets  wliich  Goldsmith  wrote  to  pretty  Mrs. 
Bunbury  at  Barton  : — 

'Both  are  plac'd  at  the  bar,  with  all  proper  decorum, 
With  bunches  of  fennell,  and  nosegays  before  *em; 
Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that. 
But  the  judge  bids  them,  angrily,  take  off  their  hat.' 

{Hanmcr  Correspondence,  1838,  p.  382.) 
1.  1 1.  Icuiy  Lizards  daughters.    Lady  Lizard  and  her  daughters  arc 
described  in  Guardian,  Nos.  2  and  5,  not  here  reprinted, 

P.  91.  1.  28.  <?raw»j« orisons.  'They  were  commonly  called,  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  performed  with  solemn  oraisons  and  other 
ceremonies.*  (Temple's  Works,  1770,  iii.  167.)  Dryden  also  wiites 
it  in  this  way. 

1.  l^'  ffty  pounds  a  year.    The  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy 


r 
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in  ibe  dghteentli  Cfnlnry  ippcara  10  have  been  deplorable.  Qarcn 
Anne's  Bounty  should  bavc  helped  them  ;  but  allhough  Ihe  Act  was 
piBCd  ID  1704,  the  fund,  owing  to  tbc  operation  of  oae  uf  the  clnuses, 
wai  not  administered  until  1714,  and  even  then,  if  one  vasy  jodge  hy 
conlcmporary  lilcrMurc,  it  doei  not  seem  10  have  reached  the  really 
neccsi>iloui.  Parson  Adami  in  Jeseph  Andrews  has  but  twenty-thice 
pounds  >  jeni;  the  Vicar  of  Wakelield  bnt  thitly-hTc  In  the  tint 
instance,  in  the  second  but  fifteen  ;  and  the  cleTgyman  of  the  Dtseriid 
Viilage  forty, — the  acluaJ  sum  received  by  Coldsniilh'»  biolhei  Henty 
(iee  DcdicalioD  to  Traveller,  1764).  Cf.atso  a  letter  in  the  A><//«nxii«V 
MagaUni  for  November.  1763,  in  which  the  writer,  contending  that 
■he  deigy  should  at  Ica&l  have  a  com[>etence,  modcsllj  fixes  it  at  eighty 
pooada  per  uinam. 

P.  95,  1.  b.  Ctli-oU  is  supposed  (o  hive  been  John  Hnghel,  ■  worthy 
and  pious  man,  the  friend  of  Addison,  Steele  and  Pope.  He  was  ■ 
contributor  to  the  TatUra.n&  Spectator.  »iii  alio  tanonymously)  to  the 
Poetical  Miseellaniei  of  1714.  'To  this,"  says  Carrulhers, '  Hughes,  the 
author  of  the  Siege  of  Damascns, .  .  tent  seveial  pieces,  bat  finding, 
before  pablication,  that  Pope's  Wife  of  Bath  and  some  other  pieces, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  his  ideas  of  decency  and  decorum,  had 
been  admitted,  lie  immediately  withdrew  most  of  his  own,  and  allowed 
only  two  small  poems,  and  those  without  his  name,  to  appear '  (Lift  ef 
Pepe.  tS.^S,  p.  lo<|).  Hughes  died  in  Febiuaty  1710,  just  after  the 
successful  ptoduelioo  of  ihc  above-named  tragedy;  and  Steele  wrote  a 
kindly  paper  about  him  in  the  Theatre  (No.  15). 

1.  tg.  agrealiliviHS,  Dr,  Robert  South  (1633-1716). 

P.  97. 1.  JO,  Cicem.    See  TWc.  t^uxsl.  \.  17. 

1.  Jg,  'he  weuld  rather  be,'  etc.     'Errarf,  miekenvU,  malf  evm 
rialeiu . . .  guam  turn  utii  vera  sentire.'    i/iiil.) 

P.  loo,  L  II.  a  Mack,  i.e.  a  hitckney  coach.  Cf.  Ptipe,  Durteiai, 
ii.  i3:— 

'From  drawing-room!,  from  colleges,  from  garrets. 
On  horse,  on  foot,  in  hacki,  aud  gilded  chaiiols.* 

P.  lor,  1.  15.  Sir  H'allrr  Jtaleigh,  See,  for  the  ensuing  quotation, 
Hiitary  e/lhi  MMJ.  1614,  Bk.  1,  Ch.  4,  Sect.  4. 

1.  17.  her  ittraatatiHH,  cbanns,  cncfainimcnts.    Jiihnson  gives  this 
psssoge  from  Raleigh  as  one  of  bis  examples  of  the  word. 

P.  iQj,  1,  19,  hit  teunfry  ami  his  honsur.  It  woutd  be  easy  to 
itluslrale  this  paper  from  Steele's  correspondence,  atid  it  is  probable 
that  much  of  it  i-cproduccs  difficulties  he  had  eipeiienced  in  his  own 
domestic  life.    (See  Introdudien,  pp.  uii-uvi. ) 

P-  )05i  I-  38-  "*'  ef  eur  fameui  tawyers.  Henry  de  Bracton,  De 
Ltgilmt  el  Cttuueludimbus  Anglia,  Blc.  i.  Chap.  10. 

P.  106, 1.  I  J,  A  friend  with  iadij^alitn,  etc.    See  Xeaoidion'B  ,^m- 
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P.  107, 1.  3.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  The  original  of  Sir  Roger  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  Tory  knight  of  Worcester. 
But  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  identifications  of  this  kind,  unless 
very  well  supported ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  Fielding*8  words  on 
this  head  hn  Joseph  Andrews  (bk.  iii,  chap.  i).  *To  prevent,  therefore, 
any  such  malicious  applications,  I  declare  here,  once  for  all,  I  describe 
not  men,  but  manners;  not  an  individual,  but  a  species.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  answered.  Are  not  the  characters  then  taken  from  life?  To 
which  I  answer  in  the  affirmative;  nay,  I  believe  I  might  aver  that 
I  have  writ  little  more  than  I  have  seen.* 

1.  4.  that  famous  country-dance.  This,  according  to  Chappell 
{Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time),  was  named  after  a  knight  who 
lived  under  Richard  I.  In  Ashton's  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
AnnCf  1882,  ii.  368-9,  where  the  music  is  given,  there  is  a  curious 
extract  from  an  old  tract  of  1648  against  one  Sir  1  lugh  Caulverley,  Knight, 
which  contains  perhaps  the  earliest  reference  to  the  tune.  On  p.  5  the 
writer  says: — *!  purposely  to  vex  Sir  Hugh,  and  his  Champion  Dod, 
sent  for  a  fidler,  and  during  the  time  my  fellow  Coursers  were  drinking 
a  Cup  of  Ale,  we  having  run  our  Match,  I  and  my  Fidler,  rid  up  to 
Sayton,  and  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  I  made  the  Fidler 
play  a  tune  called  Roger  of  Caulverley :  This  I  did  to  sh^w,  that  I  did 
not  fear  to  be  disarmed  by  them,  and  they  may  thank  themselves  for  it, 
for  if  they  had  not  first  endeavoured  to  mischief  me,  I  should  not  trouble 
myself  to  have  vext  them.* 

1.  14.  Soho  square.  The  'genteel'  square  of  Soho  was  built  in 
1681,  and  in  Sir  Roger*s  day  was  still  practically  a  new  neighbourhood, 
though  the  name  dated  as  far  back  as  1633,  and  perhaps  earlier.  'So-ho* 
or  'So-how' — says  Cunningham — *  was  an  old  cry  in  hunting  when  the 
hare  was  found.'     {Handbook  of  London ^  1850,  456.) 

1.  15.  a  perverse  beautiful  widow.  This  lady,  like  Sir  Roger, 
has  been  identified  with  a  real  personage, — a  Mrs.  Catharine  Bovcy,  to 
whom  the  second  volume  of  the  Ladies  Library  (see  Introduction, 
p.  xxxvi)  is  dedicated.  She  died  in  1726,  aged  57.  There  is  a  splendid 
monument  to  her  in  Westminster  Abbey,  erected  by  her  executrix  and 
confidante,  Mrs.  Mary  Pope.     (See  also  Spectator^  No.  113.) 

1.  18.  Rochester.  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester  (1648-80),  the 
profligate  friend  of  Charles  II,  whose  Life  was  written  by  Burnet. 

Etheredge,  the  author  of  the  comedies  of  the  Comical  Revenge. 
1664,  She  IVoulJ  if  She  Could,  -1668,  and  the  Man  of  Mode,  1676 
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(criticised  by  Steele  in  SpectcUor^  Na  65),  was  bora  about  1635.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Much  hitherto  unpublished  information 
lespecting  him  is  contained  in  Gosse*8  Seventeenth  Century  Studies, 
1883,  pp,  333-65. 

1.  19.  buily  Dawson  was  a  noted  shaq)er  and  swash-buckler  of 
White  Friars  and  its  vicinity,  who  it  supposed  to  have  sat  for 
'Captain  Hackum*  in  ShadwelPs  Squire  of  Alsatian  1688.  He  is  one 
of  the  correspondents  in  Tom  Brown*s  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Living, 

P.  108, 1.  35.  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  etc.  Longinus  wrote  *  On  the 
Sublime;*  Coke  (the  Chief  Justice)  commented  Littleton*s  Tenures, 

P.  X09, 1.  6.  New  fnUf  etc.    New-Inn,  was  in  Wych  Street,  Drury 
I  Ane ;  Russell  Court  leads  from  Druiy  Lane  to  Brydges  Street ;  WilFs 
Coffee-House  and  the  Rose  were  both  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
'Suppose  me  dead;   and  then  suppose 
A  Club  assembled  at  the  Rosex 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  Subject  of  their  Chat.' 
(  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr,  Swift,  Written  fy  Himself:  Nov.  1731.) 

1. 34.  Captain  Sentry  is  thought  to  have  been  intended  for 
Colonel  Magnus  Camperfeld  or  Kempenfeldt,  whose  son,  the  Admiral, 
went  down  in  the  Hqyal  George,  August  39,  1782.  Like  Steele, 
Camperfeld  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer ;  like  Steele,  too,  he  served 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  becoming  Ensign  in  1689,  and  Lieutenant  in 
169a.  In  May  170a  he  was  promoted  to  a  company  in  the  Fourth 
Foot,  and  must  have  afterwards  become  Colonel,  by  which  title  Steele^ 
who  had  probably  served  under  him,  refers  to  him  in  Spectator^  No. 
^^4>  P'  133  in  this  volume. 

P.  no,  1.  33.  IVill  Honeycomb,  again,  has  his  reputed  prototype  in 
Pope's  friend,  Cleland.  But  there  were  more  Clelands  than  one ;  and 
Carruthers,  who  has  carefully  gone  into  the  question  {Life  of  Pope,  1858, 
pp.  a6i-3),  seems  unable  to  decide  that  either  had  any  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Spectator's  fine  gentleman.  Steele,  however,  certainly  knew  a 
Cleland ;  for  he  refers  to  him  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  dated  September  8, 
1 7 14  {Epist.  Corr.  1809,  p.  358). 

P.  113, 1.  28.  afesuit.  Speaking,  with  generous  enthusiasm,  of  the 
'  many  masterly  strokei '  which  Steele  added  to  the  Spectator  portraits, 
Mr.  Forster  especially  selects  this  one : — 'In  the  whole  range  of  Addi- 
son's wit,  is  there  anything  more  perfect  than  Steele's  making  the 
spectator  remember  that  he  was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other 
leason  than  his  profound  taciturnity?*  {historical  and  Biographical 
Essays,  1858,  u.  188.) 

P.  115, 1.  17.  tea-table  talk,  Steele  brought  out  a  paper  called  the 
Tea-TabU  in  1716.  It  only  reached  three  Nos.  (Drake's  Essays, 
i.  137). 
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P.  117, 1.  10.  a  XtabanJ,  i.i 
Swift  in  note  to  p.  J69, 1.  a6. 

P.  119, 1.  19.  ^irtiK^o jutting,  projecting. 

P.  no,  I.  fi.  Iht  caffu-kousi.  In  Fishers  Grmnd Plan  af  WkiUkall. 
the  Till  yard  Is  shewn  facing  the  Banqoeling  House,  and  ekteodiTig  to 
■he  right  (towards  Cbaring  Cross).  Jenny  Ms nn't  'Tilt  Yard  CoiTec- 
honse,'  to  which  Sir  Roger  refers,  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  site  ai 
present  occupied  by  (he  Pnymaslcr  General's  OfTicc,  and  still  eiisled 
in  1819.  ll  ii  the  Ecene  of  Somecvile's  (able  ofllie  Incurious  Btntker. 
Now  (1885)  the  Paymaster  General's  itself  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
in  a  brief  space  of  time,  fresh  struclares  will  again  arise  upon  ibc  spot 
where  the  Knight*s  ancestor  ininiiiulatcd  his  adversary  with  each 
'laudable  Courlcjy  and  pudonable  Indolence.' 

1.  15.  my  grandmother  afpears.  Planch^  in  hii  Hislory  ef  Briliik 
Cailume,  1874  (jtd  edition),  p.  351,  has  the  following  remarks  on 
this  and  the  preceding  passage  : — '  In  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley'a  pictDre 
f^llery,  his  great'gteat-gnmdmothec  is  said  to  have  on  "tAt  tua- 
ftthicKtd  fttliceal,  act  ft  thai  tkt  modern  it  gaihind  at  lit  waia." 
The  old  lady  was  cvidtnlly  in  the  wheel  fardingale,  which  projected  all 
luund,  for  (lie  Knight  adds — "  My  gnuidmoihcr  appears  as  if  she  stood 
in  a  large  drum,  whereas  the  ladies  now  walk  aa  if  they  were  in  a 
go-cart;"  the  whalebone  pclticoai.  on  its  first  introduciion,  preaennng 
a  triangul.ir  rather  than  a  hooped  appearance.  In  the  month  of  July  in 
that  year  [i.e.  17rl]  we  find  it  was  swollen  out  to  an  enormona  siie,  so 
[hat  what  the  ladies  had  lost  in  height  they  made  np  in  breadth;  and 
a  correspondent,  speaking  of  the  unfashionable  country  ladies  at  sixty 
miles'  distance  from  London,  says  they  can  absolutely  ualk  in  then 
hooped  petticoalB  without  weonvenience.' 

1,  II.  a  white-pot,  according  Co  Ilalliwell,  is  a  dish  made  of 
ercain,  sugar,  rice,  dnnamoD,  etc.,  formerl)'  much  eaten  in  Devonshire. 
Gay,  who  came  from  that  county,  thus  lelers  to  it  io  the  Skifhtrds 
Wllk,  1714:— 

'  Pudding  onr  Parson  eats,  the  Squire  loves  Han, 
But  White-pot  thick  U  my  Buxomds  Fare.' 

(Monday;  er,  Ikt  SqulMU.) 

P.  111,1.  35-  an  rxcelltnl  husbandman.     See  note  to  p.  II 7,  1.  10. 

P,  1 12, 1.  19.  tkt pirBcne  viidow.     See  note  to  p.  107,  1.  15. 


dish,  for  which  Halliweii  g 
woman's  Delight,  1676. 

1.  ij.  that  ef  Martial.     Ep.  69,  Bk.  i. 

P.  137,1.  10.  the  widow.    See  note  to  p.  107,1. 

P.ii8,l.ll,  We/o!l<nvedthiSBund.t.tc.  A  liltl 
by  Mr.  Thackeray  of  this  scene  was  not  long  since 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
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p.  131.1.4.  ihal  faiiagt  tH  year  wriliagi.  Tlie  reftrcnce  U  lo  No. 
ilD,  supposed  lo  be  by  Tickdl,  in  whUb  cerlAin  libenles  were  taken 
wilh  ihc  character  of  Sir  Roget  de  Coverley.  It  hu  been  thotigbE  Ihiil 
Aildison's  killing  of  the  Kniglit  wu  brongfat  iboat  by  Ticliell's  indis- 
cretion ;  but  there  is  nn  intervnl  of  font  months  between  No.  110  and  tbe 
piper  by  Addiion  which  ■nnouiiccs  Sir  Roger'c  denth. 

P-  I3>.  L  39-  Calenel  CarHpcr/eldl.  Kempenfelt  See  note  to  p.  109, 
1.34. 

P-  133. 1.  17.  A  nabUman  efAlheni.    See  Tuk.  Quail.  1.  if.. 

P.  134,  1.  8.  /  am  ltd,  etc.  Of  this  paper  Mr.  Foister  says : — ■  In 
connexion  with  it  too.  it  is  lo  be  remembered  that  at  this  lime  [i^oq], 
ai  Mi.  MacBulay  observes  in  his  Essty,  do  such  thing  as  the  English 
Novel  ciisted.  De  Foe  was  a?  yet  only  an  eager  politician.  Richardson 
an  indiittiioDs  compoiilor,  Fielding  a  mischievoos  school-boy  [us  n 
tnalter  of  fact  he  was  two  years  old— Ed.3,  and  Smollett  and  Goldsmith 
were  not  bom.  For  yonr  ciicalating  libranes  (the  lirst  of  which  had 
lie™  cslnblished  some  six  years  before,  lo  Ibe  horror  of  sellers  of  boolij, 
and  the  ruin  o  its  inj^nious  inventor!  there  wns  a\  yet  nothing  livelier. 
in  that  direction,  than  the  interminable  Grand  Cyrus  of  Madame  de 
Scudeti,  or  the  long-winded  Caisandra  and  PAarameml  of  the  lord  of 
La  Calpreaiile.  which  Steele  so  heartily  laughed  ■■  in  his  Ttndtr 
Husband.'  {Hiilorical and Biasrafhical Eiiayl :  Steele,  iSsS,  ii.  13B.} 
I- 16.  Mrs,  Mary  ii  now  lixltm.  '  Miss,'  in  Queen  Anne's  da*, 
if  not  used  of  girls  under  leu.  wu  a  term  of  icptoacb,  all  youug 
imniarried  women  being  described  M  'Mistress'  or  'Madam.'  Steele's 
letters  lo  his  wife  before  marriage,  with  one  eaceptton.  are  all  addressed 
*  To  Mn.  Scurlock.'  Cf.  Swift.— Mrs.  Dingley  and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the 
Jaurnal  U  Slelii—  and  Spiclalor  faisim.  But  perhaps  tbe  best  ciBmple 
Ii  in  CWatfi  Lady  3  Loil  Slake,  1707.  where  there  is  a  '  Mrs.  Conquest ' 
and  a  '  Miss  Notable.'  Both  are  luimorricd  ;  but  the  former  is  a  woman, 
the  latter  a  girl. 

P.  136.  1.  8.  ktr  iafy,  I.  e.  her  doll.  In  Ihc  iVennmrlh  Fapt't,  l88j, 
p.  45'i  under  date  of  1711.  there  is  a  letter  from  Lady  Anne  Wentwotth, 
a  cliild  of  eight,  lo  her  father,  b  which,  speaking  of  a  younger  sister, 
■he  tays  '  Lady  Haiiote  desires  you  to  tuing  bei  a  Baky'  Cf.  also 
Sptclater,  No.  478  : — '  These  [Boxes]  are  to  have  Folding-Doon,  which 
being  open'd,  yoa  are  lo  behold  a  Baby  dress'd  out  in  some  Fashion 
wbicb  has  floutish'd.  and  standing  upon  a  Pedestal,  where  the  Time  of 
lla  Reign  is  maik'd  down.'  The  best  dolls,  according  lo  Mr.  Henry 
Morley  {Mtmeirz  ofBankolomno  Fair.  1S59,  p.  333V  weic  the  so-codled 
Bartholomew  Balues,  which  were  '  elegantly  dressed  and  carefully 
packed  in  boxes';  and  he  gives  the  following  quototion  from  Poor 
Kobin's  Almanac  for  1695:—' II  also  tells  farmers  what  manner  oi* 
wife  they  shall  choose ;  not  one  trickt  up  with  ribtiens  and  knot*  like 
a  Bailholomew  liaty! 
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P.  136, 1.  38.  open-brtastedj  i.e.  in  affectation  of  yonth.  Cf.  TatUr, 
No.  246 : — *■  There  is  a  fat  Pellow  whom  I  have  long  remarked  wearini; 
his  Breast  open  in  the  midst  of  Winter,  out  of  an  Affectation  of  Youth. 
I  have  therefore  sent  him  jnst  now  the  following  Letter  in  my  Physical 
Capacity : 
"  Sir, 

From  the  aoth  instant  to  the  First  of  May  next,  both  Days 
inclusive,  I  beg  of  you  to  button  your  Wastcoat  from  your  Collar  to 
your  Wastband.    I  am 

Your  most  humble  servant 

Isaac  Bicrerstafp,  Pkilomath.**  * 
This  practice  is  also  referred  to  in  Charles  Lillie*s  Letters  sent  to  the 
Toiler  and  Spectator,  1725,  i  aio-ii,  as  'the  unaccountable  eastern 
that  for  some  time  has  prevailed  among  our  fashionable  gentlemen,  of 
coming  abroad  in  this  cold  unseasonable  weather  [the  letter  is  dated 
Jan.  31,  171 3]  with  their  breasts  and  bodies  almost  quite  naked,  by 
which  means  they  have  procured  such  terrible  coughs,  that*s  both 
uneasy  to  themselves,  and  most  troublesome  to  a!l  their  neighbours,  in 
the  church,  in  the  playhouse,  and  at  the  opera :  yesterday,  where  I  was 
hearing  a  sermon,  the  parson*s  voice  was  drowned  through  their  exces- 
sive coughing,  and  so  in  Drury-lane,  last  week  the  actors  were  very  much 
disturbed,  and  in  the  Hay-market,  the  musick  was  quite  lost,  through 
the  loud  bellowing  of  these  bare-bodied  beaux.'  The  writer  in  this  case, 
however,  attributes  *  open  breasts  *  to  the  desire  for  exhibiting  a  fine 
shirt. 

1.  35.  the  front  box.    See  note  to  p.  188, 1.  30. 
P.  137,  1.  4.  fl  point  of  war.     In  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans 
this  signifies  a  strain  of  martial  music  : — 

*  Turning  your  books  to  greaves,  your  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  warl  * 

(2  Henry  IV,  Act  iv,  Sc.  i.) 
The  term,  however,  was  still  current  in  Steele's  day,  as  appears  from 
the  following  extract,  given  in  Mackinnon's  History  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  1833,  ii.  333: — *  1717- — A  party  of  drummers  of  the  Guards 
were  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  for  beeiting  a  point  of  war  before  the 
Earl  of  Wexford's  house  on  his  acquittal  of  charges  brought  against 
him. — Coldstream  Orderly-Room.' 

1.  14.  Don  Belianis,  etc.  Accounts  of  most  of  these  nursery 
worthies  will  be  found  in  Mr.  John  Ashton's  Chap-books  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  1883.  John  Hickerthrift  or  Hickathrift  is  generally 
styled  'Thomas'  in  the  *  Pleasant  and  Delightful  Histories*  which 
record  his  adventures.  But  Sterne  also  calls  him  'Jack'  in  Tristram 
Shafuiy,  vol.  i,  chap.  xiv.  His  tomb  is  still  shewn  in  Tilney  Churchyard, 
Norfolk. 
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P.  1 38,  1.  38.  Fav<mius  was  Dr.  Smalridge  ('  Preface  *  to  vol.  iv.  of 
Tiitlcr  of  17 10).     See  note  to  p.  88,  1.  35. 

P.  140, 1.  3.  an  ancient  authw.  The  qnotation  is  from  Pliny. 
1.  8.  In  the  mean  time^  etc.  The  latter  i>art  of  this  paper  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Addison.  'It  wonld  seem/  says  Mr. 
Forster,  *  as  though  Steele  felt  himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  his  friend 
had  taken  the  pen  from  his  trembling  hand  *  {Historical  and  Biographi* 
cai Essays:  Sieele,  1858,  ii.  141). 

1.  33.  in  that  passage.     Paradise  Zosty  Bk.  iv,  1.  639  et  seq. 

P.  141, 1.  4.  Mr,  Dryden  has  said.  The  reference  is  to  Dryden's  Dis- 
course on  Satire^  1693.  *  Then  I  consulted  a  Greater  Genius.  ...  I  mean 
Milton,  But  as  he  endeavours  every  where  to  express  Homer ^  whose  Age 
had  not  arrived  to  that  fineness,  I  found  in  him  a  true  sublimity,  lofty 
thoughts,  which  were  cloath*d  with  admirable  Grecisms^  and  ancient 
words^  which  he  had  been  digging  from  the  Mines  of  Chaucer^  and  oi 
Spencer y  and  which,  with  all  their  rusticity,  had  somewhat  of  Venerable 
in  them.  But  I  found  not  there  neither  that  for  which  I  look*d  [i.  e. 
"beautiful  turns"].* 

L  II.  that  which  follows.     Paradise  Losty  Bk.  ii,  1.  557  et  seq. 

P.  1 4  3, 1.  35.  The  death  of  my  father.    See  Introduction,  p.  xii. 

P.  143,1.  13.  my  heart  ever  since.  Comparing  the  treatment  of 
Death  by  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  Mr.  Thackeray  selects  this  passage 
for  its  diarocteristic  contrast  to  Addison's  '  lonely  serenity  *  and  Swift's 
'  savage  indignation  * : — *  The  third,  whose  theme  is  Death,  too,  and 
who  will  speak  his  word  of  moral  as  Heaven  teaches  him,  leads  you  up 
to  his  father's  coffin,  and  shews  you  his  beautiful  mother  weeping,  and 
himself  an  unconscious  little  boy  wondering  at  her  side.  His  own 
natural  tears  flow  as  he  takes  your  hand,  and  confidingly  asks  for  your 
sympathy ;  *'See  how  good  and  innocent  and  beautiful  women  are,"  he 
says,  "  how  tender  little  children  I  Let  us  love  these  and  one  another, 
brother — God  knows  we  have  need  of  love  and  pardon  I "  *  ( The  English 
Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  Steele,  1858,  pp.  158-9.) 

P.  144, 1.  14.  the  first  object.  There  is  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  Steele's  word:!  respecting  his  first  love  and  a  stanza  of  Prior's 
Garleutd: — 

'  At  Dawn  poor  Stella  danc'd  and  sung ; 
The  am'rous  Youth  around  Her  bow'd : 
At  Night  her  fatal  Knell  was  rung ; 
I  saw,  and  kiss*d  her  in  her  Shrowd.* 
The  Garland  is  not  in  Prior's  Poems  on  Several  Occasions ^  1 709 ;  but  it 
appears  at  p.  91  of  Xht  folio  of  1718.    It  is  therefore  just  possible  that 
the  lines  may  have  been  suggested  by  Steele's  paper. 

1.  37.  GarroTvays  coffee-house,  *  where  merchants  mobt  did  con- 
gregate,' was  in  Exchange  Alley,  Comhill ;  and  in  the  original  folio 
issue  of  this  7'atler,  there  is  a  long  advertisement  of  the  coming  tale  of 
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'  4G  Hogsheads  uul  One  half  of  extraordinary  French  Claret,'  for  wbi.h 
Stecle'i  cOQcludiag  puagraph  u  no  donbt  a  pulT  cullati^nl. 

P.  146,  1.  jS.  reiisn  Mtr  iHuff-box.  Ladies  look  sonlT  habitimlly  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  (Cf.  TaiUr,  Nos.  35  and  140,  and  S/tc/atirr, 
No.  m-'i  Sometimes  tHey  cariied  a  rasp  and  roll  of  tobacco,  and 
made  it  tbemselrei.  Tbus  Swift  {JourHal  te  Sulla,  Nov.  3,  1711) 
fefen  to  a  '  line  snolf-iasp  of  ivutf '  which  has  been  givf  □  to  him  for 
Mrs.  Dingley.  by  Mis,  St.  John.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Defoe,  the 
maids  were  not  behind  their  mistresses.  VVritiog  of  servants,  he  says : — 
'  In  short,  plain  Country  Joan  is  now  tum'd  into  a  fLne  London  Madam. 
candiinkTe.!,  take  Afjy?;  and  carry  hcraelf  a!  high  as  the  best,'  {Etnrjr- 
S«dy'i  Bunnell  it  Ne-Body's  Businas,  1713,) 

1,  40.  mtisly,  a  cheap  kind  of  EnnD^  al>«  mentioned  in  Taller, 
No.  37.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  large  qoauttty  of 
musty  snuff  was  captured  with  the  Spanish  Fleet  at  Vigo  in  1 701,  and 
mnsty-Savonred  snufT,  or  'musty.'  accordingly  became  the  fashion  for 
many  succeeding  yeani.  Charles  Lillie  (fru'ir,^ /Vr/anur-.  iSll)  data 
the  rise  uf  snuff-taking  in  England  from  this  lime. 

P.  147,  L  19.  Ihe  ApeUe.  This  was  the  great  room  of  the  Detil 
Tavern,  Temple  Bar.  Cf.  Shadii'ell's  Bnry  Fair,  t68o,  qnottd  by 
Cimningham  in  his  Londort,  iSfo,  p.  154: — 

'  Oldviil.  I  myself,  simple  as  I  itand  here,  was  a  wit  in  the  last  a^. 
I  was  created  13en  Jonsoo's  son  in  the  Apollo: 

\.  36.  Iht  n-lts  Gf  Btn'i  Clu/:  Ben  Jonson's  Zq^j  CcnvivaU!. 
which  are  printed  In  bis  works.  Cunningham  saw  tbem  in  1843  at 
Messrs.  Child's  Backing  House.  They  were  engraved  m  gold  letters 
upon  board. 

1.  33.  virsa  out  of  Miltort.     See  Milton's  Paradiit  Lost,  ISl.  It, 

u.  750-770- 

P.  149, 1,  ig.  ttttder  ymtr  hapfiinta.  value,  esteem  yonr  hapjMDess, 
Cf.  Shakespeare,  Jiatry  VIII,  Act  ii,  sc  4  :— 

*  I  must  tell  yon. 
Von  tmdtr  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritnal.* 

Y.\c,z,\.\%.  calamemca,  or  calimanco.  This,  according  to  the 
Draper't  Dictionary,  is  'a  Woolleti  material  made  plain,  strip«d, 
checked,  or  figured,  and  glazed  in  finishing.'  It  was  at  one  time  '  mach 
osed,  pirttcnlaily  in  the  last  century.'  Taller.  No.  96.  speaking  of  '  a 
Rural  Squire '  says  that  he  '  had  a  Red  Coat,  Sung  open  to  show  ■  gay 
Calamattia  Wast  coat.' 

P.  13.1, 1.  15.  a  lORJurtr.  Mr.  Bickeistaff,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  an  astrologer  and  '  cniming  man,' 

P.  154,  1.  rj.  a  lady.  The  lady  referred  to  Is  said  to  have  been  the 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Chiuhely,  one  of  King  William's  Admiimls. 

P.  156, 1.  13.  Bedlam.    See  note  to  p.  34,!.  36, 
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P.  161, 1.  31.  Afrt,  Mar/s  wit  and  btauty.  See  note  to  p.  134, 
1.  26. 

P.  163,  Lis.  6^  one  man.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Addisoa's  father. — the  dean  of  Lichfield.     (See  Introduction,  p.  xiii.) 

P.  168,1.  15.  ^^a/j  a  head-dresses.  *When  we  say  of  a  Woman, 
she  has  a  fine,  a  long,  or  a  good  Head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her 
Commode.*  {Spectator ,  No.  265.)  The  '  commode.*  or  y^ff/a»^,  here 
referred  to,  was  a  stmcture  of  wire  used  for  raising  up  the  cap  and  hair. 
(See  Spectator,  No.  98.) 

P.  1 69, 1.  6.  The  Trumpet,  This  was  a  public  house  in  Shire  or 
Sheer  Lane,  by  Temple  Bar,  upon  the  site  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  and 
still  existed  as  the  Duke  of  York  in  Leigh  Hunt's  time  (r.  The  Town, 
1848,  i.  148).  It  was  at  one  of  the  Whig  Meetings  at  the  Trumpet,  in 
1 7 18.  that  John  Sly  (see  note  to  p.  46, 1.  i )  came  into  the  room  on  his 
knees  to  drink  to  the  'immortal  memory'  of  King  William,  it  being 
the  fourth  of  November,  his  Majesty's  birthday.  Steele,  whose  duty  on 
the  same  occasion  was  to  toast  Addison  up  to  conversation- pitch, 
appears  to  have  succumbed  in  the  attempt  Next  day  his  contrition 
took  the  form  of  an  apologetic  couplet,  which  he  sent  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor  (Dr.  Hoadly)  who  had  been  present, — 

'  Virtue  with  so  much  ease  on  Bangor  sits, 
All  faults  he  pardons,  though  he  none  commits.* 

(Nichols's  Correspondence  of  Steele^  1809,  ii.  508,  note.^ 

I.  31.  thijight  of  Marston  Moor  took  place  on  July  a,  1644^ 

1.  33.  thi  London  apprentices.  On  July  14,  1647,  ^^  London 
'prentices  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  10.000  of  their  number;  and 
on  the  36th  they  forced  their  way  into  the  House,  menacing  until  votes 
had  been  passed  in  accordance  with  their  demands. 

P.  170,  L  a.  *  Ay,  ay,  Jcuk*  etc.  This  mu.st  have  been  a  current 
ooUoqnialism,  for  Swift  weaves  it  into  his  Genteel  Conversation,  1 738, 
p.  96 : — *Ld,  Smart.  I'm  told  he  said  a  very  good  thing  to  Dick ;  said 
be.  You  think  us  old  Fellows  are  Fools;  but  we  old  Fellows  know 
young  Fellows  are  Fools.*  Defoe,  in  his  Life  of  Duncan  Campbell, 
1720,  has  the  same  sentiment,  'writ  large': — 'Accordingly  I  wrote 
down  to  him  these  Words  and  left  him  in  a  seeming  Passion.  I  am 
very  well  assured,  young  Man,  you  think  me,  that  am  Old  to  he  a  Fool; 
but  /,  that  am  Old,  absolutely  know  you  who  are  9.  young  Fellow,  to  be 
a  down-right  Fool*  (p.  212). 

1. 6.  jack  Ogle  was  a  noted  gambler  and  duellist.  On  one 
occasion  having  lost  his  '  martial  cloak  *  at  play,  he  came  to  muster  in 
his  landlady's  red  petticoat  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  in  the 
secret  ordered  the  troop  to  cloak.  *  Gentlemen,'  bawled  the  unabashed 
Ogle, '  if  I  can't  cloak,  I  can  petticoat  with  the  best  of  you !  *  This  was 
the  Bencher's  story  referred  to  at  IL  28-9. 

L  32.  tki  battlt  ofNaseby  was  fought  on  June  \^,  1645. 

Hh 
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P.  170,  L  a;.  th€  couplet,  eU.    Cf.  Hudibras,  Pt.  I,  Canto  i,  L  1 1  .^^ 

*  And  Pnlpit,  Drum  Ecclesiastick, 
Was  beat  with  Fist,  instead  of  a  Stidc' 
P.  171, 1.  3.  Edge-hill  fight.    The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fonglit  00 
Sunday,  October  23,  1643. 

1.  10.  my  maid  came  with  a  lantern.  In  1710,  it  must  be  xemem- 
beied,  London  was  but  dimly  lit  by  occasional  oil-lamps.  For  tome  of 
its  many  perils  to  'strayed  reyellers*  and  belated  pedestrians  see  Gay*s 
Trivia,  Bk.  iii,  L  335  et  seg. 

P.  172,  1.  33.  Madam  MaintenofCs  first  husband,      Paul  Scarron 
(1610-60),  the  author  of  the  Roman  Comique^  etc 

1.  35.  a  tuck,  a  rapier.  '  Dismount  thy  tuck  *  {T^oelfth  Nighty  Act 
iii,  Sc.  4). 

P.  173, 1.  3.  the  mould  of  my  face.    Cf.  Spectator,  No.  19,  p.  19  in 
this  volume,  L  30. 

1.  35.  Grand  Cairo.  Cf.  Spectator,  No.  1 :— *  I  made  a  Voyage 
to  Grand  Cairo ^  on  purpose  to  take  the  Measure  of  a  P3rramid.' 

P.  174,  L  3.  queerity^o^f^\X:f,    I.4itham    gives  this  passage  as  his 
example.    The  word  was  probably  coined  by  Steele. 

1.6.  gibbosity '=coTi\tx\\.y,  protuberance  (Worcester). 
L  16.  y^sop.  iEsop  is  described,  in  his  Life  by  Planudes,  as 
'the  most  deformed  of  all  men  of  his  age,  for  he  had  a  pointed 
head,  flat  nostrils,  a  short  neck,  thick  lips,  was  black,  pot-bellied, 
bow-legged  and  hump- backed  ;  perhaps  even  uglier  than  Homer's 
Thersites.* 

1.  19.  Thersites  is  depicted  in  the  2nd  Book  of  the  Iliad.    Pope's 
version  being  at  this  date  non-existent,  we  take  Chapman's:  — 
*■  But  he  the  filthiest  fellow  was  of  all  that  had  deserts 
In  Troy's  brave  siege;  he  was  squint-eyed,  and  lame  of  either  foot: 
So  crook -back'd,  that  he  had  no  breast ;  sharp-headed,  where  did  shoot 
(Here  and  there  spersed)  thin  mossy  hair.* 
1.  20.  Duns  Scotus.    I'he  personal  ugliness  of  Duns  Scotus  is  a 
tradition. 

Scarron,  Hudibras.  For  Scarron  v.  supra.  For  Butler's  hero 
see  Hudibras,  Pt.  I,  Canto  i,  11.  240  tt  seq.  which  are  too  discursive 
for  reproduction. 

1.  21.  the  old  gentleman  in  Oldham.  Loyola.  See  Oldham's  5ix/yrj 
upon  the  Jesuits,  1679,  iii. 

1.  36.  Mother  Shipton.  A  Yorkshire  prophetess,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  about  1488,  and  died  in  1561.  Her  predictions  were 
published  in  164 1  in  a  4to  tract  entitled  The  Prophesie  of  Mother  Shipton 
in  the  raigne  of  Henry  the  eighth.  Foretelling  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  the  lord  Percy t  and  others,  as  also  what  should  happen  in 
insuing  times.  London :  Printed  for  Richard  Lownds,  at  his  shop 
adjoyning  to  Ludgate,  1641.    They  are  familar  in  chap-book  form. 
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P.  175, 1.  ai.  Iki  Mohacli-club.  The  Mohocki,  or  Mul»wltG,  aie 
frequently  relened  to  in  early  eigblccDlh-cenlvry  Uleialure. 

'Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mokoetft  name?' 
sings  Gay  (TViWfl.  1716.  Bit.  iii,  1.  saft);  aod  Swift  writes  'Did  I  tell 
yoD  of  a  race  of  rakci,  called  the  Mekocis.  that  pUy  the  devil  about  Ihii 
tawD  every  Q^ght,  slit  p«nplc'l  noies  and  beat  them,  etc?'  Again,  'Odt 
Ahhoeks  go  on  still,  and  cut  people's  Iscei  every  night,  'faith,  they 
shan't  cut  roine :  I  like  it  better  as  il  is.  The  dogs  will  cost  me  at  least 
a  crown  ■  week  in  chaiit,  I  believe  the  souls  of  your  houghers  of  callle 
have  got  into  them,  aod  now  they  don't  diitiu^iah  between  a  cow  and 
a  ChrisliaD.'  (Jeumal  It  SteUa,  Forstei's  coirected  text,  Match  B  and 
36,  1711.)  'Heie  is  nothing  talked  about  but  men  that  goes  iu  partys 
about  the  street  and  cnla  peaple  with  swotdi  or  knives'— says  Lady 
Stiafford  under  dale  of  March  i: — 'and  [hey  call  themselves  by  som 
hard  name  that  I  can  nethete  speak  nor  spell.'  Lady  Wenlwoith,  three 
days  later,  is  more  explicit, — '  I  am  very  much  (righted  with  the  (yer, 
bat  much  more  with  a  gang  of  Devils  ibal  call  themselves  l^hhadi: 
tiiey  put  an  old  woman  iuto  a  hogshead,  and  tooled  faer  down  a  hilt, 
they  cut  of  soma  nosis,  olhera  hojidi,  aud  lercrel  barbarau  (ricka. 
without  any  ptovocatioo.  Tbey  are  said  to  be  yonng  genttemen,  they 
never  lake  any  mony  from  any :  insteed  of  Kiting  fifty  pound  upon  the 
head  of  a  highwayman,  sure  Ihey  would  doe  much  better  to  sett  a 
hundred  npoo  Ihear  head*.'  i^Winl-aiertk  Paptn,  1883,  J77-8.)  Cf. 
also  SptilaSer,  No.  317. 

P.  176.1.6.  CarJiMfiii/wi/— sloshed  across  for  broiling  on  the  coslt. 
Cf.  CarielaHui,  Act  iv,  Sc  5:— 'He  was  loo  hard  (or  him  directly,  to 
say  the  truth  oa't :  before  Corioli,  be  tcolcb'd  him  and  nolch'd  bim  like 


1.  17.  Iht  tumiltrs,     Cf.  Lady  Weotworth's  letter  abuvc,  and  Gay, 
Trivia,  1716,  Bk.  iii,  11,  319-34:— 

■I  pass  their  desp'rate  deeds,  and  miichicri  done. 
Where  from  Snow-hill  black  iteepy  torrents  ran  1 
How  matrons,  hoop'd  within  the  hogshead's  womb. 
Were  tumbled  furious  thence,  the  rolling  tomb 
O'er  the  stones  thunders,  bounds  from  side  to  side. 
So  Xtgului  10  sa\fc  his  country  dy'd.' 
See  aba  Sfedalar,  No.  !)32,  as  to  a  fourth  sort— the  '  Sweaters.* 
P.  177, 1.  3.  Sanctrtrt.  Another  species  of  the  midnight  nifRan 
\  Anne.     Cf.  Gay,  Zrit-w.  1716.  Bk.  iii,  I.  315  :— 

■Who  has  not  heard  the  Stoviret'i  midnight  fame?' 
1.  19.  Tkrtad-pafer,  a  paper  to  hold  lengths  of  silk  or  thread.     *  1 
have  had  Two  or  Three  QnaneU  with  my  Wife'*  Woman  for  patting 
Tluead  in  your  Paper,  and  had  like  to  have  lutned  away  my  Butler 
far  setting  up  Candles  in  it,'    {Taller  (vol.  v.),  17)0.  p.  »io.) 
L  13.  Mn.  MarganI  Clark.     See  note  to  p.  134,  1.  16. 
Kha 
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p.  177, 1.  33.  ten  yard  land,  A  yard  land  {virgata  terrae)^  in  some 
counties  contains  20,  in  some  34,  and  in  others  30  acres  of  land. 

1.  36.  brass  and  pewter.  Common  earthenware  was  rare  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  all  plates,  basins,  flagons,  etc.,  being  of  'brass 
and  pewter/  Cf.  an  interesting  article  on  'Mrs.  Harris's  Household 
Book  *  in  the  Saturday  /Review  lor  January  31,  188a. 

P.  X  78,  L  3.  good —  After  *  good/  the  original  Spectator  goes  on : — 
*•  The  rest  is  torn  off ;  and  Posterity  must  be  contented  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark  was  very  pretty,  but  are  left  in  the  Dark  as  to  the 
Name  of  her  Lover.*  In  a  later  No.  (828  in  the  original  issae,  but 
afterwards  suppressed  in  the  reprint)  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  given, 
as  it  is  added  between  brackets  at  p.  1 78  of  this  volume.  Mrs.  Clark 
did  not  marry  Mr.  Bullock  ;  but  (says  tradition)  bestowed  her  hand  on 
one  Cole,  a  Northampton  attorney. 

P.  179, 1.  16.  Beaver  the  haberdasher.  See  note  to  p.  331,  L  i. 
I.  38.  nightgowns  «  morning  or  dressing-gowns.  'You  must 
know  that  I  am  in  my  night-gown  tvery  morning  between  six  and  seven.* 
(Swittf /oumat  to  Stella^  Nov.  11,1 710).  From  the  numerous  advertise- 
ments in  the  Tatler  {ongimX/olio)  these  articles  of  costume  must  have 
been  frequently  magnificent  enough  to  justify  the  'strawberry  sash* 
mentioned  at  1.  40. 

1.  3a.  Grecian,  Squire's ,  Series.  These  coffee-houses  were  all  near 
the  Inns  of  Court,— Serle*s  by  Lincoln's  Inn,  Squire's  by  Grays  Inn,  and 
the  Grecian  by  the  Temple. 

P.  1 81, 1.  8.  Eubulus  has  so  great  an  authority,  etc.  Can  this  passage 
have  suggested  Goldsmith's — 

'Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  eounterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd*? 

Deserted  Village^  1 770,  11.  aoi~4. 
1.  19.  Tom  the  Tyrant.     The  waiter  at  White's,  also  nicknamed 
Sir  Thomas.     See  Tatler,  Nos.  16,  26  and  36. 

P.  182,  1.  7.  Cerv^es  reports.  See  Don  Quixote^  chap,  i  (Watts's 
translation,  1895,  i.).  The  phrases  quoted  are  '  composed  by  the  famous 
Feliciano  de  Silva.* 

1.  27.  the  upholsterer^  i.  e.  the  political  upholsterer  of  Addison*8 
Tatler,  No.  155,  whose  prototype  is  supposed  to  have  been  Thomas 
Arne,  father  of  Ame  the  musician  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  tragic  actress. 
See  also  Tatler,  No.  171,  p.  393  in  this  volume. 

1.  28.  crack,  craze.     Cf.  also  Spectator,  No.  251    (by  Addison), 
where  it  is  used  to  signify  a  crazy  person : — '  I  cannot  get  the  Parliament 
to  listen  to  me,  who  look  upon  me,  forsooth,  as  a  Crack,  and  a  Projector.' 
1.  32.  novelists,     'Newsmongers  or  Intelligencers*  (Bailey*s  Dic- 
tionary), 
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.  1B3,  1.  18.  Alhtrgelti  held  Donii  for  Lewis  XIV  in  1710. 
.   184,  1.   I,    tchabed  Dawks'  Letler.     This,   like  Dyei's,   wu  a 
i-lctlcr  wlib  a  bUnk  page  foi  coTrMpondciicc.     Edmaiid  Smith, 
I   Kuthor  of  PMaJra  and  Hiffelili-i,   \;t>-;,  pnt  then  bolli  inlo  Lalin 

'Scribe  sconnis  qaid  agi(  Senalos, 
Quid  caput  steilit  enive  Larubethamiia. 
Quid  comei  l.uildfoni,  ((uid  habent  novonilD 
Dan/kiniK  Dyin^tie.' 
1.  6.  Samilliti,  etc    The  battle  of  liuuilliea  was  louglit  on  Whit- 
•undkj.  May  i),  1706. 

I.   Ja.    whtthtr  friHt   ar  maniacri/*. 
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.  On  the  Miibthisviimr  ef  SirvanU.  This  pai>er  \i  tup 
posed  to  hare  affoided  Ibe  first  hint  (or  Townley's  farce  of  High  Lift 
ttlaw  Slain,  1759. 

P.  J88.  1.3.  rjuAf,  here'iQelegaDt,'or  'impoUle.' lather  than  'rural' 
Of  '  countrified.'  '  An  inelcf^anl  clown  cannot  leara  line  language  or  ■ 
couitl)'  bebavjonr,  when  bis  milick  ain  have  grown  up  with  bim  till  Ihi^ 
age  of  forty.'  (^ Watts  in  Latham's _/i>Aimm.} 

1.  19.  the  Ring  in  Hjrde  Park  was  a  favourite  eighteeoth-cen- 
IDr;  ride  and  ptomcnadc.  While  tbe  quality  look  the  air  in  their 
chariots,  their  footmen  wailed  at  tbe  gate,  and  amiiied  IhemKlves  with 
wieitliag  and  other  diversions.  In  McCarthy's  Jiiitary  of  lit  Four 
Geergei,  1S84,  1.  109,  is  tbe  loUowliig  passage  in  point,  which  has  a 
curious  (imilaiily  Co  ihii  paper  of  Steele's: — 'The  writer  of  the 
"Patriot"  of  Thnnday,  August  19,  1714,  latirises  misplaced  amUtlDii 
by  "  A  discoane  which  1  orerbcard  not  many  evenings  ago  ai  I  went 
with  a  friend  of  mine  into  Hyde  Park.  We  found,  as  usoal,  a  great 
iiuniber  of  geaUemen's  servants  at  the  park  gale,  and  my  friend,  being 
noacqaainlcd  with  the  saucy  custom  of  those  fellows  to  usurp  their 
masters'  titles,  was  very  much  lurprised  to  hear  a  lusty  rogue  Irll  one 
of  bis  companions  who  enquired  aflet^Is  fel low-servant  that  his  Grace 
had  hit  head  broke  by  the  cook-maid  for  making  a  top  in  tbe  pan." 
PteccDtly  alter  another  assured  Ibc  company  of  the  lUncsB  of  iny  loid 
bishop.  "The  infoimation  had  doubtless  continued  had  doI  a  fellow 
in  a  blue  livery  alarmed  the  rest  with  ibe  iicwi  that  Sir  Edward  and  the 
maiquis  were  at  listicufFs  about  a  game  at  chuck,  atul  thai  the  brigadici 
bad  challenged  the  major-general  lo  a  bout  al  cudgels."  ' 

1.  30.  Whitii  Chocolate  House  in  SL  James's  Street,  ■  noted 
tmODI  of  fashionable  gamblers,  was  first  establisbod  in  169N.  Under 
Auk  it  flood  live  doon  from  the  bottom  of  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
ascoiding  from  tbe  palace.  It  was  bum:  down  In  April  1733.  (.ice 
Hogaitb'i  Jtaii'i  Prcgnis,  Ft.  iv.) 

SUt-iexu.    In  the  early  etghleeDlh-eenlury  theatre,  tbe  genllcmcu 
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M  in  the  side-,  the  Indiei  io  the  (lont-hoxt*.    Cf.  the  ^aft  n/  tkt  jfi 

'  M'hy  round  our  co>cfa«  croud  the  whitc'glov'd  Beanx^  a 

Why  bows  the  lidi-box  from  it»  inmost  rov 

and  Six  Tewn  Eclogues,  1 747,— C^i*  TeiUiit,  p.  1%  :— 

'Nor  shall  lidi-boxit  wntch  my  wnnd'ring  e; 

And,  SI  they  catch  (he  glance,  in  rows  ari» 

With  humble  bows." 

Abo  Sftdalor,  No.  311 : — '  Suffintu  has  comb'd  and 

Ladies  for  thirty  Years  together,  and  taken  his  Stand  in  a  Sijt-i«r, 

'till  he  baa  grown  wrinkled  under  their  Eyes;'  and  the  bill  of  Mortality 

in  Spectaler.  No.  S77 :— *  W.  W.  killed  l^  an  onknown  Hand,  thai  wai 

playing,  with  the  Glove  off,  upon  the  Side  of  the  fnni  Box  in  Dmry 

lauf.'    Sut  even  in  Steele's  day  the  rule  most  have  had  in  exceptions  ; — 

•  Pray,  Mr.  Nevcreut,  What  Lady  was  that  yoo  were  talking  with  ui  the 

Suie-Sex  last  Tuesday!'  (Swift's  Polilt  CemienaHon,  1738,  p.  »i.) 

Later  in  Ihe  century  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  diin^rded,  for 

Goldsmith,  Gced-Nalur'd  Man,  Act  i,  puts  Miss  Biddy  Bundle  ;  b  the 

front  of  a  side-box':  and  JohnioD  and  his  poity  occupied  the  '&ont 

row  in  a  side-box '  at  Covent  Garden,  when  they  went  to  the  first  night 

of  Sht  Sloepi  tB  Cmgucr  (Forster's  Goldimith,  Bk.  iv,  ch.  xv). 

P.  1S9,  1.  6.    a   lady  in   Ihe  easi.      Cf.   Gay's    Hart    and 

'  And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
Yon  know  all  other  things  give  place.' 

P.  190,  L  10.  your  Spictalor.  No.  107.     See  p.  116  of  this  volumej" 
1,  37.  Clarendoa,  eto.    This  reference  escap>es  the  ediloi 

P.  191, 1.  36.  tht  Fivi  JUldi.  The  five  Fields  are  now  covered  by 
Eaton  snd  Belgiave  Squares.    Cf.  Toiler,  No,  31,  p.  391  la  this  volome. 

P.  195,  1.  18.  the  ephlU.  This  is  a  paraphrase  of  Horace,  Ef.  i,  9, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  recommendation.  Steele  was  fond  of  this 
method  of  modeniising.  In  the  Chruiian  Hire  he  treats  St.  Paul's 
letter  about  Onesimns  in  the  same  way, 

P.  r99, 1.  3.  civiiaUi  and  salaiaiioHi.  Sec  Sftctalor.  No.  *6i,  p.  j8o, 
I.  16,  of  this  volume. 

P.  aoa,  1.  16.  Mum,  a  thick  strong  ale,  brewed  from  wheat,  and  laid 
to  have  been  introdnced  into  this  country  from  Bruuiirick  by  General 
Monk,  the  name  coming  from  one  Christian  Mumme,  its  inventor,  Ct 
the  Rtttdtr,  No.  8, — 'The  Blood  of  a  Claret-Drinkcr  grows  VinC)^, 
that  of  your  Port-man  Mum'     Cf.  alao  Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  385  : — 

'  The  cUm'touB  crowd  is  hu^'d  with  megs  of  Mum! 
From  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Budget  in  1881,  it  appears  (hat 
mnm    was    sltll    meniioned    in    Tariffs,   although,   according    to    the 
speaker,  none  of  the  Revenue  Department  could  '  throw  the  smallest 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  term.'    Yet,  as  a  correspondent  Co  Nota 
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am/  Qiurii!  gleefully  pointed  out,  id  explaailion  Uy  all  Ihe  while  in 
Johnaon,  from  vham  one  of  the  foregoing  quotnltoni  is  derived. 

P.  Joa,  I  10.  fiddling  at  a  muthmon.  '  To  piddle'— •ccordinR  lo 
J  Johnson — is 'to  pick  ■!  tsble;  )o  feed  sqneamiihlr  and  without  «ppe- 
Lute.'    Cf.  Pope,  ^a/i<i  ii,  L  137:— 

'  Content  wtlh  little.  I  cui  piddle  here 
On  brocoti  and  mntlon,  round  the  year.* 
1,  L  g.   Dsrimaat.     This  and  the  Iblloving  references  are  to 
..     __i»inElheredgE's^aBq^^Dolr;  ar.Sir FofillngFlulUr.vhiKii 
eele  bad  criticised  in  Sfirclaffr,  No.  65,  not  here  reprinted. 
F.  108, 1.  9  ^r^rWn/'laviibed.sqnandered-     LUhxta'ty^imtH  girct 
ftii  passage  fat  its  eiampte,  and  u,yi  (be  ose  of  It  Is  rare. 

P.  109,  t.  33.  I}teu^  1  and  yon  IK  gtirm  oldir,it\c.    Hor,  Od.  L  11.7: — 
'Dam  loquimar,  fugeril  invida 
Aetas.' 
P  iio.  1.  15.   hoi  eotilfi.     Hot  Cockles  is  a  game  in  whidi  one 
tflayer  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses  who  strike*  him. 
*'Asat  Hal-Cockla  once  I  laid  me  down. 

And  fclt  the  weighty  Hand  of  many  a  Clown; 

Bnxama  gave  a  genlle  Tap,  and  I 

Quick  toic,  and  read  loft  Slisuhief  in  her  Eye.' 

(Gay"i  Shtpkird's  Witk,  1714,  p.  9.) 
Tt,1.6.  madam  in  her grcgrant gewti.     This  is  a  qnolalion  from 
^Swift's  Baucis  and  Piiltmm,  170S  :— 

'  Her  petticoat,  tnuaformed  apace, 
Became  hlack  satia  floBDc'd  with  lice. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
Twas  Madam,  in  her  gregrani  gmiin.' 
JohnmngiveigroEramasa'stufrwoTenwithlargewoofand  a  rough  pile.' 
b  this  material  Will  Honeycomb's  conotiy  beauty  captivated  her  future 
JAnsbsnd  {SfKt.,  Ho.  5S0),    it  Is  also  alleged  that  the  beverage  '  giog  '  de- 
me  from  it — Admiral  Veinoo,  who  SrKiisned  this  mixture  10  his 
crew,  being kaoWD  as '  Old  Grog' from  his  paniality  to  grogram  breeches. 
1.  a;,  tht  Xing  at  tfyde  Park.    See  note  lo  p.  1 88,  L  19. 
P.  117,  L  )i.  in  iiu  Bf  Ail  fltadingj,  i.e.  in  his  defence  of  the  xdile 
Cnicui  Plandus,  who  was  accusrd  of  bribery, 

P.  )i8, 1.  »o.  Tktitalue  in  Remt.    The  refeience  is  to  the  satirical 

pUcnidc  placed  on  the  broken  Ualue,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Pa»- 

qnin,  a  Romao  cobbler  of  the  i6lh  centarr,  noted  for  hil  canilic  satire. 

P.  »»i,  L  I  J.  Bi/j«iiVflfy  =  existing  everywhere,    '  For  wealth  and  an 

■commerce,  none  can  exceed  her'  (Howell  in  Johnson). 

a  plumi,   i.e.   £100,000,     Cf.  Prologue  in  Aithoc  Majn- 

iring'iZ.7^i7i6.  p.  71:— 

•Where  Sober  Cit  to  bile  hU  Bubbles  corner 
And  gets  by  Paper  and  false  News,  his  Plumii.' 
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P.  Ill,  I.  .1,1-  Bmialim.  i.e.  Ibe  stlirirt  Trajnn  Boocslini  (l 
•ulhoi  of  Jfagguagli  di  Pamaise  {Adviia  from  famniii 
trwiilntioD  ot  wbich,  Jolin  Hnghci,  ODe  of  tbe  coatnbuturt  lo  the  Sfia- 
talor,  had  wcently  revijed  and  icprinled  [iJo6). 

P.  113,  1.  3.  Gmiciardini.  Fianceici)  Guicciardini  (i4Si'i£.|io).  aa 
thor  of  a  lenglhy  hiitory  of  Iialy,  1561,  tie.  Cf.  Mscoulay: — 'Thetr 
wits,  it  ii  uid,  B  criminal  in  Italy,  who  wai  Enfleieil  tu  make  his  choice 
between  Gnicdardini  and  the  galleys.  He  chose  the  hisloiy.  But  the 
war  of  Pisa  waa  loo  much  foi  him.  He  changed  his  mind,  and  wcdi 
to  (he  oar."    (,Eiiays:  BwUigh  and hii  3'iiHts.  183a.) 

L  4.  doclOT  Denne.     See  Donne's  StrtHOHs,  ii.  1,19, 

1. 10.  Baker  I  Chrtinitte,  i.  e.  ChrimUU  tf  Iki  Kiitgi  «f  E»f- 
land,  etc.,  1641.  li  lay  in  ihe  hali-wiodow  at  Sir  Rogei  de  Coveil^'i 
KSjKctaler,  No.  2flS). 

P.  114, 1.  9.  Humphry  Wa^taff.  Swift  is  SDppowd  to  be  here  re- 
fcned  to.  In  Tallir,  No.  I',  his  fksiriptien  ef  Morniitg  is  piiated  a» 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  Wagstaff. 

1.  ,17.  Hour-glai!  .  .  .  mar  Iht  pulfiil.  These  are  even  now 
oceuionally  lo  be  seen  ia  cauolry  churches,  though  they  ceased  to  be 
geuerally  used  after  the  Restoiation.  Cf.  Gay's  SliefherJ'i  WtU,  1714. 
p,  49:- 

'  After  the  good  Man  watn'd  n«  from  his  Text,  ^^^ 

That  None  could  tell  whose  Tuto  would  be  the  next)  ^^H 
He  said,  that  Heav'n  wonld  lake  ber  Soul  00  doubt,    ^^| 
And  spoke  the  //eiir-g/aa  in  her  Praise— quite  out.'      ^^^| 
Cf,  also  llogalth's  Sltt/Iilg  CeHgrigalien,  17J6.  ^^1 

P.  13R,  1.  15.  Sir  William  TmfU.tlc.  The  passage  referred  to  ta 
ill  the  essay  0/ Poetry  (WerJts,  1770,  iii.  41S-9).  Speaking  of  these 
lale-lellcit,  he  says: — *  A  very  gallant  genllemaD  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land has  told  me  of  his  own  experience,  that  in  hU  wolf-hanlincs  there, 
when  he  nsrd  to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days  together. 
■nd  toy  very  ill  a-nights,  so  as  he  coittd  not  well  sleep,  ibey  would 
bring  him  one  ot  these  tale-tellers,  that,  when  he  Iny  down  would  begm 
a  story  of  a  king,  or  a  gianl,  a  dwarf  and  a  damsel,  and  such  nunfaUag 
atuff,  and  conunue  it  all  night  long  in  such  an  even  tone,  that  y«B 
heai^  it  going  on  whcnei-er  yon  waked  ;  and  be  believed  notbuig 
any  physicians  give  ctiuld  have  so  good  and  so  innocent  effecl  (o  make 
men  sleep  in  any  pains  or  di^tciDpcn  of  body  or  mind.'  This  te«al1i 
Scott's  old  lady  who  used  to  have  Sir  Charits  Gnatdiian  read  to  ]icr 
hccause,  if  she  chanced  to  duie,  she  was  sure  when  she  awoke  to  find 
Ibcm  still '  cemittiing  in  iMt  r<i/ar-J>arieHr.'  (Livu  af  tin  J^ttnlittt, — 
JliihardiMi.) 

1.  30,  lilt  Claitonbury  Tlicrn.  Cf.  731*  Trumfil  CM,  p.  ifiS, 
Perhaps  Goldsmith  was  thinking  of  Sir  Harry's  story  when  be  wrote  of 
Mr.   Hardcaille's  'Grouse   In   the  Gnn  Rooni,*   that   honeit   Diggnry 
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nnil  the  rest  had  UoghnI  at  '  Ihtse  iwenty  ;m:s.*     Sec  Shi  Stoc^  te 
Conqutr,  1773,  Acl  ii. 

P.  Jjo,  1.  36.  Balim't  nffa-Amiii  wm  in  ihc  ciiy  'ewer  ngainsi  Uir 
Koyal  Eicbsngc.'  It  was  a  (ivourite  liaDDl  of  Sir  Kiobanl  BUckmcire. 
[See  note  lo  p.  47,  1.  40.) 

P.  J31. 1.  1.  a  btotHr.  A  real  person  wssheie  refenrf  10,  Mi,  Jridci 
llcywood,  a  whokule  linen-dtipCT  on  Kiih-Street  Hill.  He  Ya»  the 
■uihor  of  a  letter  ligned  'Junei  ICuy,'  tn  No.  288  of  the  Sprttalor,  and 
■  volume  of '  l.etleix  and  I'ocDU.'  He  died  fn  1776,  B(^d  90. 
1.  10.  WilCi  in  CinKHl  Garden.  See  note  10  p.  384, 1.  S. 
1.  ig.  a  laiafaigK  ptriviig.  The  campaign  periwig  wu  an  im- 
poruiioo  (rotn  Ftaace.  It  »■(  taj  Ildl.  cnHcd,  and  eighteen  iDCbu 
in  length  In  the  front,  viih  drop  locks.  The  poiilioa  of  chcK  last  muii 
liavc  been  a  inattcT  of  aome  importance,  for  Gay,  wiiting  from  Hencn- 
hauien  in  Angnil  :7I4  to  Swilt,  enumeialei  among  Ibe  ana  of  diplo- 
mncf.  '  bowing  prafoundtj,  ipeaking  deliberately,  and  wearing  both 
EJdo  of  his  long  periwig  befocc.' 

P-».lS.l.i3-  Plulartk.    See  the  liTrt  of  the  Gracchi. 

P.  33A,  1,  A.  Bucilty.  SimaelBackJey,  the  publisher  of  the  .^/oMr. 
Hit  ihop  was  '  at  th«  DvlpiiK  in  Lillit  Bri/aiH.' 

I.  1  J.  /  am  get  hitktr  sa^,  U  e.  lo  his  own  apartmml,  from  whic^ 
thii  pan  of  Tallir  No.  4G  is  dated. 

P.  139,1.  II.  Laify  Dainty.  A  calctudinuian  in  Cibber'a  Deuhit 
Gallant ;  or,  Ihi  Siri  Lady't  Cnr,  1 707. 

L  19.  tiiit-hxts.    Sec  note  to  p.  1S8, 1.  30. 

P.  141,  L  li.  Jtter  strniyJ  wiik  kalf-f<Hti.  Thia  wu  the  woik  of 
the  Nickera.  Cf.  C»y,  I'rivia,  1716,  Bk.  iii,  U.  313-*  :— 
'  His  tcittei'd  pence  the  Hying  Nicker  flinga. 
And  wilh  the  coppei  show'i  tlw  casement  riagi 
I.  33.  a  largt  iheil  af  faftr.  Venue  engrmred  thii  plate,  whidi 
represented  tbe  famoDsSioiKsfield  mouic,uid  was  thus  advertised  in  the 
J/«/o/w:— 'Whereas  about  nine  Wceki  Hnce  tbcre  wai  accidentally 
diKovered  by  an  Hosbandman  at  Stimslictd  near  Woodstock  in  Oxloid- 
shire,  (a  laige  Pavement  of  rich  Mooiclc  Work  of  the  Ancient  Romans, 
which  ii  adutn'd  with  scvetal  f  igum  alluding  lo  Micth  and  Concord,  in 
paitieolar  that  of  Bacchui  seated  on  ■  Panther.)  Thit  is  to  give  Notice, 
that  an  exact  DeliDcalioa  of  tbe  same  U  tngraven  and  Imprinted  on  K 
liiEc  Elephant  Sheet  of  Paper;  which  are  to  be  Said  at  Mr.  Charlci 
LiLlic's,  Perfumer,  at  the  cutner  of  Beaafott  Buildiiigs  in  the  ^tiaad,M 
IS.  N.U.  There  ntc  to  be  had  a<  the  came  place  al  one  Guinea  each  aa 
a  supct6ne  AiUa  Paper,  some  painted  with  the  same  varici;  ofCuloor* 
ihat  the  said  I'aveiucnt  is  bcantilied  with  ;  Uii*  Piece  ot  Anllqaily  is 
esteemed  by  the  learned  lo  be  the  moil  considetable  ever  found  lu 
BriUin*  (No.  866). 

P.  143,  L  5.  and  ant,  etc     The  story  is  told  of  Sir  Cbarles  Sedley. 
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P.  344,  1.  3.   tk£  ancient  pantomime '^^aaitomvnmt.    Cf.  Hudibroi^ 
Pt.  iii,  Canto  3,1.  1287:— 

'Not  that  I  think  those  Pantomimes ^ 
Who  vary  Action,  with  the  Times, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  Art, 
Than  those  who  dully  ctct  one  Part^ 
1.  6.    Estcourt,     See  notes   to   p.  44,  I.  38,  and    p.  370,    1.  33. 
In  accordance  with  this  notification,   Estcourt   played  Sir  Sampson 
Legend  in  Congreve*s  Love  for  Love  at  his  benefit,  Drnry  Lane,  April 
32,  1713. 

1.  13.  a  duel.  This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  papers  written  by 
Steele  on  this  subject ;  the  others  are  Tatlers,  Nos.  26,  28,  29.  81,  88 
and  89. 

P.  347, 1.  5.  crimp  and  basset.  These  were  games  of  cards.  Basset, 
which  resembled  pharaoh,  has  been  celebrated  by  Pope  in  a  special 
poem,  the  Basset  Table^  first  published  in  the  Town  Ecloguts  of 
1 7 16. 

L  18.  the  bellman^  Le.  the  night-watchman  or  crier  of  Old 
London  who,  according  to  Stow,  at  every  lane*s  end,  and  at  the  ward's 
end,  gave  warning  of  fire  and  candle,  and  to  help  the  poor,  and  to  pray 
for  the  dead.  Herrick  has  celebrated  him  in  what  are  certainly  not 
bellman's  verses : — 

'Along  the  dark,  and  silent  night. 
With  my  Lantern  and  my  Light, 
And  the  tinkling  of  my  Bell, 
Thus  I  walk,  and  this  I  tell: 
Death  and  dreadfalnesse  call  on 
To  the  gen'rall  Session  ; 
To  whose  dismall  Barre,  we  there 
All  accompts  must  come  to  clecre: 
Scores  of  sins  w'ave  made  here  many, 
Wip't  out  few,  (God  knowes)  if  any. 
Rise,  ye  Debters,  then,  and  fall 
To  make  paiment,  while  I  call. 
Ponder  this,  when  I  am  gone; 
By  the  clock  'tis  almost  One* 
P.  248, 1.  3.  In  my  own  memory^  etc.     In  Steele's  day  the  middle 
classes  dined  at  two ;  but  four,  or  later,  was  the  fashionable  hour.     Cf. 
^yfi'\{i%  Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady,  1738  :— 

'  This  business  of  importance  o*er. 
And  madam  almost  dress'd  hy  four\ 
The  footman,  in  his  usual  phrase. 
Comes  up  with  "  Madam,  dinner  stays." ' 
P.  240,  1.  13.  Milton  s  inimitable  description^  Paradise  Lost^  Bk.  ▼, 
\.  I  et  seq. 
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p.  ijo,  1.  9,  £i^/ri  ID  HdwrntHf,  Lc  for  Louii  of  Bourbon,  Mil  of 
(lie  diuphin,  who  died  Match  3,  1710, 

P.  Jji.  1-  37-  shonldtr-knsl.  or  eigmllilti.  This  (fas  »  knot  of 
Hbbon  01  lace  Julioduced  from  I-'ruicc,  UMp.  Clliulu  11.  It  was  wotn 
11  tirat  by  E*"''"^""^":  now  it  is  eonfioed  to  lervinu.  'Let  ui,  there- 
I'jrc.  allow  them  [the  French]  the:  lepnlation  of  the  s\imldtr-kiiel' 
^Hariii,  Bishop  of  Llandatf,  l;!^,  quoted  in  Plaachc'i  CbiIuhu).       ' 

1'  i<i'  (I'iitgoi  giovfi  L  c.  edged  with  silver  or  other   binge.     Cf. 
^tccbUor,  No.  30. 

P.  asj.l.  I.  an  afien  waisUeat.    See  note  top.  i36, 1.  18. 
1.  3a  a  colti  laolh  —  t.  love  of  youthful  pleosurc  (Johnson).    Cf. 
Shakopcire,  Hmry  VIII,i.  3:— 

'  Well  said,  lord  Sands, 
Your  celts  tooth  ii  not  cast  yel  \ ' 
«nd  Fielding,  Cavtnl- Car  Jett  Journal,  No.  57  :  '  A  grave  Gestlemari. 
Hi  he  appears  by  bis  Stile,  reproves  me  very  sharply.  He  tells  me 
"  Thai  grey  Hairs  look  odions  on  a  green  Head,  that  a  Ctlt'i  Tooth  is 
<letestable  in  a  Month,  which  bath  no  other,"  vrith  other  Saicaass  of 
the  like  Kind  vhich  I  shall  not  lepntt.' 

I  38,  Sutraftlus.    Cf.  lii>ratt,  Ep.  1. 18.  1.  31, 

P.  35.1.  I  S-  EnJiiM  chasi.  The  young  lady  whom  Steele  met  in 
Lnlicld  Chase  i*  tradilioaally  sapposed  to  have  been  the  beaatitol  and 
unfortunate  Eliubcth  Mslyn,  whose  third  husband  was  Charles,  eighth 
Lord  Calhcut.  Her  fourth  wai  Colonel  Hugh  Ma<^aire.  who  kept 
her  in  conlinemeDt  for  more  than  twenty  years  at  Tempo  in  Enniskilten. 
Hex  romantic  story  is  ewellenlly  told  in  a  little  privately  printed 
pamphlet,  enlitled  Trwin-iValtr ;  tr,  lit  Story  a/  Lady  Calhcart,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Ford,  of  OH  Pftrk,  Enlielcl. 

P.  SJ4, 1.  3.  73/  LadUs'  Cur*.  I.  e.— the  Double  Gallant ;  or.  Iht 
Sick  Lady't  Curt.  1707,  a  comedy  by  Colley  Gibber. 

P.  »iS.  1.  31-  a  Fimalt  Library.  Steele  eventually  prefaced  and 
eililed  three  vokmes  in  1714  undcf  the  title  of  Tki  LaJiti  lAbnt^. 
(See  Inlrodiuliim,  p.  luvi.) 

F.  156, 1.  »S.  Side-boxer,  i.  e.  at  the  play.     See  note  to  p.  1S8,  L  30. 

P.  >j8,  L  9.  tucker.  '  There  is  >  ceftaia  Female  Ornament  by  some 
called  a  TWier,  and  by  othen  the  Neck-piece,  being  ■  slip  of  fine 
Linoen  or  Mntlin  that  used  10  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle  round  the 
uppermost  Veige  of  the  Women's  Stays,  and  by  that  means  covered  • 
great  pan  of  the  Sboulderi  and  Boaom.'  {Guardian,  So.  too.)  Later 
this  'dtcui  tl  tutamen  of  the  female  neck  '  bei^in  to  be  discarded, 
iHUch  to  Mr.  Nestor  Ironside's  disgust.    (CC  Guardian .Soi.  too.  log.) 

P.  159. 1.  1^  ID  on  c/n-ariin  3  working  a  iprll. 

P.  »lki.  1.  3.  the  email  pox.  It  was  not  unlit  1711  that  Lady  Mary 
Worlley  Montagu  introduced  inoculation  into  EjigUod ;  and  Its  ravage* 
previous  to  that  dale  were  terrible. 
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P.  j6j.  1.  8.  /Ae  aiieHce  of  good  natiirt.     Perhaps   Goldsmith 
w  called 
of  wbich  U  reformed  by 


Ihmkmg  of  thii  paper  when  he  wrote  Ihe  little  ti 


7Ir 


.4 


Dni'-li  Transformati 
aMact  of  small-pcix! — 

'  No  more  presnniinE  on  her  swsy, 
She  learns  good  natare  every  days 
Serenely  gay.  and  itrict  in  duty, 
Jack  finds  hii  wife — a  perfect  beauty.* 
r.  367, 1,  ij.  Sam  Trusty.    The  original  of  this  chstacter  toi 
posed  to  bare  been  a  Mr,  Jabez  Hughes,  bialher  of  John  Hughes  (tee 
note  to  p.  95, 1.  6).     tSee  TalUr,  No.  72,  ed-  1797.  note,  ad/'um.) 
1.  30.  afier-Ufi.     Sec  p.  a6o.  1.  13. 
P.  16S,  I.  1,1-  the  black  ioy.    Thii  fashionable  i.ppendige.  so  often 
Bdvefti»d  in  the  last  cenliti)'  as '  lost,  itolen,  or  itrayed.'  woold  require 
a  chapter  rather  than  a  note,    Steele  prints  a  letter  from  a  lj]ucal 
Pontpey  in    Taller,  No.  215.  the  generosity  of  which  is  tborougUy 
chaiacleristic   Kvidt  p.  193  in   Uiis  volume).     It  is  perhaps  eqaallj' 
characteristic  that  the  following  announcement  appears  in  Talltr.  No. 
132  (original /^/la): — 'A  Black  Indian   Boy,   ti  years  of  Age,  fit  to 
wait  on  a  Gentleman,  to  be  disposed  of  at  Denis's  CoCfee-house  la 
Findl-Lane  near  the  Royal  Exchange.' 

1.  14.  Sht  vias  hert  all  liu  mertting.  etc.  Cf.  Walpole  to  Mib 
Beny,  Aug.  19,  179s.  'f  put  mysdf  in  mind  of  a  scene  iu  one  of  Lord 
Lansdown's  plays,  where  two  ladiel  being  on  the  stage  and  one  going 
off,  the  other  aays,  "She  is  gone  I  well.  1  must  go  and  write  to 
her,"- 

P.  369, 1,  s-  lambative  electuary,  i.e.  a  medicine  taken  by  licking. 
The  word  'electuary'  is  common  in  the  qnack  notices  of  Ifae  eighteenth 
century.  Cf.  Talltr,  No.  221  (by  Addisonli— 'If  a  Man  .  , .  warns 
new  Sermons,  EUctuariti.  Asses  Milk,  or  any  Thing  else,  either  fc« 
his  Body  or  his  Mind,  this  is  ihe  Place  [i.  e.  among  the  advettisementi] 
10  look  for  them  in.' 

1.  7.  ittiuy  tmd  eoUsfnol.  According  (o  ^^ille^'5  Herhat.  ijsi, 
p.  445.  colt's  foot,  '  cut  small,  Is  imoaked  among  Tobacco  for  CoU{^ 
and  other  Affeclions  of  the  Lnngs,'  and,  by  the  ^me  authority,  belony 
iisRid  to  he  n»d  in  tike  manner  as  a  remedy  for 'ihc  Head-ach,  VertigD, 
and  Sore  Kyes'  (p.  8fi)- 

1.  16.  ita-eoal Jin.  'Had  not  my  Dog  Ihe  Steward  run  away  u 
he  did,  without  making  np  his  Account*,  I  had  still  been  Imincmd 
in  Sin  and  Sea-Coal '  says  Will  Honeycomb  in  Sfcctaler,  No.  530.  AH 
coal  at  this  time  was  sea-borne,  and  high  in  price.  Cf.  SwilVs/wmp»f 
leSlilla,  Not.  9. 1711; — 'I  begin  to  have  6res  now,  when  the  mornings 
are  cold ;  I  have  got  some  loose  biicks  at  the  hack  of  my  grate,  foi 
good   husbandry.'     Elsewhere  he  grumbles  at  the  eipence.     But  ttiir 


could  hardly  have  been 


a  modem 


1,  (he  U)aj  J 
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have  fires-  like  lightning ;  they  cost  me  twelvepenoe  a  week,  beside  small 
coal!' 

1.  37.  Hungary  waUr^  the  A^ua  Regina  Hungaria  of  the  chemists. 
This  was  a  highly  popular  scent,  the  name  of  which  constantly  recurs  in 
the  literature  of  the  century.  Swift  used  it  for  his  rheumatism  (Journal 
to  Stella,  March  39,  171a).  The  ingredients  of  the  best,  as  given  in 
Charles  Lillie*s  British  Perfunur,  i8ai,  are  Spirits  of  Wine,  Rosemary 
in  bloom.  Lavender  Flowers  and  Oil  of  Rosemary. 
P.  370, 1.  9.  to  push,  to  make  a  thrust,  to  fence. 

*None  shall  dare 
With  shortned  Sword  to  stab  in  closer  War,  .  .  . 
t^OT  push  with  biting  Point.' 

(Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  1700,  \L  1784-7.) 
Cf.  Toiler,  Nos.  98  and  164,  p.  410,  in  this  volume. 

P.  374, 1.  13.  Equipage,  retinue  or  following.    Cf.  Pope,  Rape  0/  the 
Lock,  1714,1.45:— 

'Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  Air, 
And  view  with  scorn  two  Pages  and  a  Chair.* 
Here  it  is  but  one  man,  and  the  term  is  used  semi-ironically. 
P.  377, 1.  6.  Mrs.  Lucy,    See  note  to  p  134, 1.  36. 
1.  15.  Mrs,  Lucys  livery.    It  was  an  eighteenth-century  custom  for 
persons  of  quality  to  send  their  footmen  to  keep  their  places  at  the 
theatre.    *  The  theatre  should  be  esteemed  the  centre  of  politeness  and 
good  manners  ;  yet  numbers  of  them  [i.  e.  footmen]  every  evening  are 
lolling  over  the  boxes,  while  they  keep  places  for  their  masters,  with 
their  hats  on.'    {Weekly  Register,  March  35,  1733.)    Cf.  also  Field- 
ing:— 

*  Wife  .  .  .  What  do  they  do  at  your  what  d'ye  call-'ems,  your  Plays  ? 
Tawdry,  Why,  if  they  can,  they  take  a  Stage-Box,  where  they  let  the 
Footman  sit  the  two  first  Acts  to  shew  his  Livery;  then  they  come  in  to 
shew  themselves,  spread  their  Fans  upon  the  Spikes,  make  Curtesies  to 
their  acquaintance,  and  then  talk  and  laugh  as  loud  as  they  are  able.* 
(^Miss  Lucy  in  Tovm^  a  Farce,  1742,  pp.  6-7.) 

P.  378. 1.  ax.  snug  was  thi  word,    Cf.  Pope,  Imitations  0/  Horace, 
Ep.  1, 11.  146-7 : — 

'  Away,  away  I  take  all  your  scaffolds  down, 
For  Snug*s  the  word :  My  dear  1  we*ll  live  In  Town.* 
I.  39.  use  me  like  a  dog.  This  must  have  been  a  popular  ex- 
pression, for  Swift  says — *  I  have  been  five  times  with  the  duke  of 
Ormond  abont  a  perfect  trifle,  and  he  forgets  it.  I  used  him  like  a  dog 
this  morning  for  it'  {JoumeU  to  Stella,  January  31,  1713.)  Cf.  also 
the  Prologue  to  Addison*s  Drummer,  1716 : — 

'  But,  if  you're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  Dog, 
Depend  upon  it — He^U  remain  Incog.* 
P.  279,  L  7.  orange  wench.    The  orange  girls  continually  pas^  to 
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and  fro  in  Ihc  audience.      Cf-    Speclalor,  No.  lil,— 'By    snch    1 
tentations  a  PocI  siutiliccs  Ihe  best  Pin  of  his  Auilience  to  the  woisi 
Bod,  as  one  would  think,  neglects  the  Boxes,  to  witte  to  the  Oraitgc- 

WIHCJUS: 

p.  a8o,  1.  J.  misliihaviimr  of  people  at  tkunh.     In  this  respect  the 

nineteenth  century  seems  to  have  an  advaatage  over  the  eigbteaith. 

when  m  choicb  was  to  many  bnl  a  fashionable  meeting- place.     In  Si. 

James's  Chapel  the  tiling  and  sighing  rose  at  one  time  to  tueh  ■ 

height  that  Bishop  Burnet  petitioned  [he  Piincesi  Anne  to  be  alloiml 

to  raise  the  pews.     '  I  conlesi— soya  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu — I 

remember  to  have  dressed  for  St.  James's  (Jupel,«itli  the  same  thoughts 

your  dau{;hlets  will  have  at  the  opera  .  .  .  and  the  peepers  behind  a  &n. 

who  divided  their  glances  between  their  loveri  and  iheJr  prayer-book, 

were  not  at  all  roode&ter  than  those  that  ddw  laugh  aloud  in  pnblic 

walks.'    {Letter  to  Counleas  of  Knle.  Jan.  1,1753.  »VAt  iS6i.ii.  170.) 

P.  18],  1.  8.  Charles  Maihtr's  fint  falltts.    Charlei  Mather  was  a 

noted  toyman  in  Fleet  Sucet.  'next  door  to  Nandoe's  Coffee  HoaM. 

over  against  Chancery  Lane,'     Cf.  Swift's  Sid  Hamtt'i  R»d,  tjio- 

*  No  hobby  horse,  with  ^rgeons  lop. 

The  dearest  in  Ch.ir!es  Maihtr's  shop. 

Or  glittering  tinsel  ot  May-fair 

Could  with  this  rod  of  Sid  compare;' 

and  Pope's  Basse!  Taik,  1716;— 

'Behold  this  Eqmpagi,  by  Mathers  wrought, 
With  Fifty  Guineas  (a  great  Pen'wonh')  bought.' 
Cf.  also  Tatlir.  No  H2,  p,  187,  in  this  volume ;  No.  113,  where  liel 
referred  to  as  '  Charles  Bubbleboy.'  and  Spectaier.  No.  323. 

P.  183, 1.  30,  Mr.  Isaat's  schotar.  Isaac  was  a  lamous  dancing- 
nuster.  Steele  calls  him  'my  name-sake  Isaac'  in  Taller,  No.  M, 
p.  390,  in  this  volume.  There  is  a  mezzoliut  of  him  by  G.  White  iT 
L,  Goupy,  under  which  are  the  lines : — 

'  And  fiaac'i  Rigadoon  shall  live  as  long 
As  Raphael's  painting,  or  as  Virgil's  song, 
P.  184.1,  38.  HmaJeat  i.e.  How-do-ye's?    Part  of  the  «ightM 
century  servant's  duly  was  to  carry  this  question  ceaselessly  t( 
or  hei  mastcr'i  or  mistress's  friends.    Cf.  Swift,  Journal  It 
May  10,  1719  :— '  I  have  been  rctumbg  the  visits  of  those  that  % 
htwdets  Id  my  uckncss :'  and  Verses  on  His  Ovm  Death,  1731  ; 
•When  d^y  Howd'y's  come  of  Course, 
And  Servants  answer  "worse  and  worsel"*' 
P.  187,1.9.  Nkalmi.    Nicolino  Ciimaldi,  or  'Nicolini.'   < 
London  in  1708.  and  in  the   Taller  of  January  3,  1710  [No.  1 
Steele  pves  a  highly  Ikvourable  account  of  his  powers.     He  had  DM 

'  A  great  bargain. 
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only  a  good  voice,  but,  as  Addison  also  admits,  he  was  a  good  actor  as 
well ;  and  Cibber  thought  '  that  no  Singer,  since  his  Time,  had  so 
justly,  and  gracefully  acquitted  himself,  in  whatever  Character  he 
appear*d,  as  Nicolini^  {An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  ColUy  Cibber, 
Comedian^  1740,  p.  225.)  There  is  a  further  reference  to  him  in  No. 
405  of  the  Spectator. 

P.  287, 1.  15.  This  great  occasion^  i.e.  the  trial  of  Dr.  Henry  Sache- 
▼erell,  for  his  sermons  on  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren  and  The 
Communication  of  Sin,  which  were  impeached  as  contrary  to  Revolu- 
tion principles.  It  began  on  February  27,  17 10,  and  lasted  until 
March  23. 

L  18.  day  before  nine.     •  Sechevcrell,'  says  Lady  Wentworth  under 
date  of  March  6,  17 10,  'will  make  all  the  Ladys  turn  good  huswivs, 
they  goe  att  seven  every  momin'.'    {Wentworth  Papers,  1883,  p.  113.) 
1.  39.  Westminster'Hall  a  dining  room,  i.e.  during  luncheon  hour. 
P.  288,  L  13.  Ncuidds^  a  coffee-house  in  Fleet  street,  at  the  comer  of 
Inner  Temple  Gate.  (See  note  to  p.  282,  L  8.)  'A  Stage  Coach  sets  out 
exactly  at  Six  from  Nando's  Coffee-house  to  Mr.  Tiptoe* s  Dancing-School, 
and  returns  at  Eleven  every  Evening,  for  i6</.*     (Tatler,  No.  180.) 
1. 19.  his  namesake,    Charles  Mather,  see  note  to  p.  182, 1.  8. 
P.  390, 1. 1 .  overseen  /  L  e.  mistaken.  Cf.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  1 766,  ch.  xvL 
1.  2.  a  plain  Dragon,    A  dragon  is  a  small  Malacca  cane,  so  called 
from  its  blood-red  colour.    It  comes  from  Penang,   Singapore,  and 
other  islands  in  the  straits  of  Malacca.    A  Jambee,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  knotty  bamboo  of  a  pale  brown  hue.    As  an  article  of  commerce  it 
is  now  extinct.    The  '  donded  cane '  of  Sir  Plume  was  a  large  Malacca 
artificially  coloured. 

1.  34.  Cunning^man,  Mr.  Bickerstaff — ^it  will  be  remembered — was 
an  astrologer. 

L  28.  Howctee,  See  note  to  p.  384,  L  38. 
P.  291, 1.  37.  two  lecUher  forehead  cloths,  etc.  Into  these  armentaria 
of  the  middle-age  toilet  it  does  not  become  an  annotator  to  pry  too 
closely.  The  cloths  and  gloves  were  to  soften  the  skin  and  remove 
wrinkles;  the  Spanish  wool  and  Portugal  dishes  for  '  complexions  * ; 
the  plumpers  for  the  cheeks.  The  black-lead  combs  were  for  darkening 
the  hair ;  the  fashionable  eyebrows  explain  themselves.  By  ivory  and 
box  teeth,  tooth-combs  are  probably  intended. 

P.  393, 1.  I.  and  within  this  poesy,  A  motto,  or  'posy,'  was  often 
inscribed  upon  rings,  lockets,  and  even  humbler  pledges  of  affection. 
Cf.  Gay,  To  a  Young  Lady^  with  some  Lxunpreys:-^ 

'Some  by  a  snip  of  woven  hair, 
In  posied  lockets  bribe  the  fair;* 
and  The  Shepherds  Week,  1714  {Tuesday;  or  the  Ditty,  11.  97-102):— 
'If  thou  forget'st,  I  wot,  I  can  repeat. 
My  Memory  can  tell  the  Verse  so  sweet. 
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r  to  have  it  obtain  among  you,  and  teach  you  a  new  refinement.* 
note  a  Comedy  called  TAt  Biter,  i705- 
^  1.  aa.  Jack  Ca/cA^JtLck  Ketch. 

7, 1. 16.  h'U  upon  the  bridle,  i.e.  restrain  him,  hold  him  in. 
9^1. 13.  a  Rake,  Steele,  no  doubt,  in  writing  some  of  thii 
^called  certain  infirmities  of  his  own.  But,  though  he  defines  his 
a  person  '  vicious  against  his  will/  it  is  scarcely  likely  that,  as 
unmentators  infer,  he  intended  the  whole  picture  to  be  regarded 
thful  portrait  of  himself. 

I  a.  a  bubble^  i.e.  a  dupe.    'The  Quack  found  him  a  Bubble 
idind,  one  that  bad  Wit  and  was  sanguine  enough  to  cheat 
'    {New  AtalantiSy  6th  edn.,  i7ao,  i.  ao6.) 
a,  1.  4.  correspondence f  i.e.  intercourse. 

K  Sir  Taffety  Trippet,  The  person  here  depicted  is  said  to  have 
enry  Cromwell,  the  poet,  who  died  in  lyaS,  and  is  satirised 
tber  names  in  the  Tatler, 

4»  ^«  39*  Tke  Brussels  Postscript,  Some  verses,  under  this  title, 
ited  in  the  preceding  Taller,  No.  46. 

9,1.  10.  <//)»/^</«  mortgaged.  QL  Dryden*s  Persius,  1693,  Sat. 
59-(io:-— 

*Pnt  ont  the  Principal,  in  trusty  hands: 
Live  of  the  Use ;  and  never  dip  thy  Lands.' 
p,  four  skillings  in  tkt  pound.    I.  e.  the  amount  of  the  Land- 

0,  L  36.  the  elegant  autkor.  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
:cr  (1636-17x3).  See  his  Account  oftke  Life  and  IVritings  0/ 
braham  Cowl^,  prefixed  to  Cowley's  works.  He  was  his 
Executor. 

\o.  great  vulgar.  See  Cowley's  Paraphrase  of  Horace,  iii.  i, 
ttg 

'  Hence,  ye  Profane ;  I  hate  ye  all ; 
Both  the  Great  Vulgar,  and  the  Small,' 
includes  his  Essay  (No.  vi.)  Of  Greatness, 

1,  L  6.  that  ancestor  of  Sir  Roger,    See  p.  i  ai,  1.  35. 

6.  with  Mr.  Cowley,  These  are  the  last  four  lines  of  a  sextain 
jsay  Of  Greatness  (see  p.  76,  1.  aa). 

a.  this  strange  fellow.  Cf.  the  character  of  '  Young  Bookwit' 
e's  Lying  Lover,  1704.  This  again  is  based  upon  Dorante  in 
ieur  of  Comeille. 

a,  1.  14.  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  which  Charles  XH  of  Sweden 
:ated  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  fought  July  8,  1709. 
5.  Count  Piper  was  Charles's  Prime  Minister. 
,3.  at  Deptford,     The   Czar  was  at   Dcptford   in   the  Spring 
He  hired  John  Evelyn's  house  at  Sayes  Court,  and  stayed 
iree  months,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  £150,  according  to 

I  1 
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At  tkit  it  grm/d  upon  thU  Knift  of  ikiae. 
So  it  lAy  Jma^  en  thii  Hiart  of  mint, 
Bal  Woe  is  nie  I    Such  Fre^enb  luddea  prare 
For  Kmva,  they  tell  die,  atwayi  trotr  Lmt  I ' 
See  ilso  Chomben'E  Book  of  Dayi,  i.  iii-],  article  oa  llie  i 
j?i>i/,  for  rrfeceiices  in  Sbakcspeore  aind  elsewhere  to  this  old  castom, 
which  stil!  lurWved  in  Wnlpole's  time.    The  !>iune  [»per  tlso  contuu 
some  cuU  of  liugs  with  clnsped  hinds. 

?.  191,  \.(>.  A  crown  piece  iiiith  the  iracksi.  The  two  shields  on 
Ciomweirs  ihilling  were  held  to  le^mble  trunk  hoK.  Cf.  the  AJstn- 
turn  of  a  Skiiliag  in  TalUr,  No.  2 IS  (b;  Addisoa) :— '  I  had  been 
happier  in  my  Retiremcat  than  I  thooghi,  baring  probuljy  by  that 
Means  escaped  weatiag  a  monslmua  Pair  of  Bieecbei.' 

1.  8.  Langieralije.     Lsnleiloo,  lantrillDti,  or  Lmctreloo,  ■  game  i» 
which  the  knave  of  clubs   is  ihc  highest  card.      'Twice  or  ibricc  ■ 
Week  (merely  for  Amusement)  she  would  pass  Ibe  Kvening  at  Lang- 
leralto.'    (  Tatltr  (vol.  v.)  1710.  p,  10.)     See  also  Spectator,  No.  246. 
1.  13.  thit  rhymt.     Another  posy.     See  above,  note  10  liue  t, 
F.  393,  L  1.  (I  bliukmoor  boy.    See  nole  In  p.  36S,  1.  ij. 
1.  S.  a  cellar.    This  is  a  demonslnible  fact. 

L  30.  QMistioHS  and  Compiandt  wa;  ■  favourite  eighteenth-ceiilai7 
f^tne.  Cf.  Spcclator,iia.  lib.  Lovtr,  No.  11,  and  Goldsmilb's  Viatr^ 
Wakefield,  1766,  ch.  xi, — '  ilot  coi:kle^  succeeded  next,  queitient  mid 
commands  followed  that.' 

P.  J94,  I.  s.  4  skapi.  Cf.  Pnltenhani,  Arte  ef  Englisk  Poesie,  1589^ 
lib.  ii,  'Of  Proportion  Poetical,'  for  some  of  these  ecccDtriclcies.  Ben 
Jonsoa  satirises  the  bards  of  his  day  who  could  fashion  '  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  «  comb  in  verse ' ;  and  it  seemi  that  Gabriel  Haivey  of  the 
English  hexanieler  did  actually  achieve  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  pail 
of  spectacles.  Butler,  too,  in  his  '  Characters '  refers  to  one  l^enlowi, 
who   aoariug   from   mere   altars  and    pyramids   k    la    Herbert,    had 

rhymed  'a  Gridiran,  and  a  Frying  pan ' '  that,  hcside  the  Like- 

ncu  in  Shape,  the  very  Tone  and  Soand  of  tlie  Words  did  per- 
fectly represent  the  Noise,  that  is  made  by  thoK  UtcnsiU.'  {Genuine 
Ktmaim,  1759,  iL  iio.)  See  also  Spcilatar,  No.  50,  by  Additon,  on 
■  False  Wit.' 

L  jg.  A  biter.  A  'bite,'  in  eighteenth ■  century  parlance,  was 
manifestly  the  'sell"  of  to-day.  Cf.  Swift  (Z*Kn-  to  a  Fnend  op 
Mrs.  Jeknton  [Rev.  Wm  Tisdall].  Dec.  16,  1703);— ■  I'll  leach  yoo  a 
way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Jokiison  .■  it  is  a  new-fashion^  way  of  being  winy, 
and  they  call  il  a  bile.  You  most  ask  a  banlcring  question,  or  tell 
Mime— lye  in  a  serious  mannef,  and  then  she  will  ansnei  or  speak  as  U 
yon  were  in  earnest :  then  cry  you,  Madam,  (here's  a  bite,  t  would  noC 
have  yon  undervalue  this,  for  it  is  the  constant  amusement  in  court, 
and  everywhere  else  among  the  great  people ;  and  I  let  you  know  it 
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in  order  to  have  it  obtain  among  yon,  and  teach  you  a  new  refinement.* 
Kg  we  wrote  a  Comedy  called  TMe  Bifer,  1705. 
P.  396, 1.  33.  /acJk  Co/M-Jack  Ketch. 

P.  397, 1.  16.  Me  upon  the  bridle,  i.e.  restrain  him,  hold  him  in. 
P.  399, 1.  13.  a  Rake,  Steele,  no  doubt,  in  writing  some  of  thii 
paper,  recalled  certain  infirmities  of  his  own.  But,  though  he  defines  his 
rake  as  a  person  '  vicious  against  his  will,'  it  is  scarcely  likely  that,  as 
some  commentators  infer,  he  intended  the  whole  picture  to  be  regarded 
as  a  £eiithful  portrait  of  himself. 

1.  33.  a  bubble t  i.e.  a  dupe.  'The  Quack  found  him  a  BubbU 
to  his  Mind,  one  that  had  Wit  and  was  sanguine  enough  to  cheat 
himself.*  {New  Atalantisy  6th  edn.,  1730,  i.  306.) 
P.  303, 1.  4.  correspondence f  i.e.  intercourse. 
1.  6.  Sir  Taffety  Trippet,  The  person  here  depicted  is  said  to  have 
been  Henry  Cromwell,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1738,  and  is  satirised 
imder  other  names  in  the  Toiler. 

P.  304, 1.  39.  The  Brussels  Postscript.  Some  verses,  under  this  title, 
axe  printed  in  the  preceding  TcUler^  No.  46. 

P.  309, 1.  10.  </i}»/^</s  mortgaged.  QL  Dryden*s  Persius,  1693,  Sat. 
¥|,1L  i59-(»o: — 

*Pnt  ont  the  Principal,  in  trusty  hands: 
Live  of  the  Use ;  and  never  dip  thy  Lands.* 
L  40.  four  shillings  in  the  pound.    I.  e.  the  amount  of  the  Land- 
Tax. 

P.  310,  L  36.  the  elegant  author.  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (1636-17x3).  See  his  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Mr.  Abraham  Cowley,  prefixed  to  Cowley*s  works.  He  was  his 
literary  Executor. 

1.  40.  great  vulgar.    See  Cowley^s  Paraphrase  of  Horace,  iii.  I, 
bflgixming 

*  Hence,  ye  Profane ;  I  hate  ye  all ; 
Both  the  Great  Vulgar,  and  the  Small,* 
which  concludes  his  Essay  (No.  vL)  Of  Greatness. 

P.  3X  1, 1.  6.  that  ancestor  of  Sir  Roger.    See  p.  1 31, 1.  35. 
L  36.  with  Mr,  Cowley.    These  are  the  last  four  lines  of  a  sextain 
in  the  essay  Of  Greatness  (see  p.  76,  1.  33). 

L  33.  this  strange  fellow.  Cf.  the  character  of  *  Young  Bookwit ' 
in  Steele's  Lying  Lover,  1704.  This  again  is  based  upon  Dorante  in 
Li  Menteur  of  Comeille. 

P.  3x3, 1.  14.  the  battle  of  Pultowa^  in  which  Charles  XII  of  Sweden 

was  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  fought  July  8,  1709. 

1.  35.  Count  Piper  was  Charleses  Prime  Minister. 

L  33.  cU  Deptford.     The   Czar  was  at   Dcptford   in   the  Spring 

of  i6«>8.     He  hired  John  Evelyn's  house  at  Sayes  Court,  and  stayed 

there  three  months,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  £150,  according  to 
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Wren*8  estimate.    Evelyn^s  servant  wrote  to  him  :  '  There  is  a  house  fall 

of  people,  and  right  nasty/     (£velyn*s  Diaty,  1698.) 

P.  314,  1.  6.  *fAe  historians^  Cf.  Thackeray — '  I . . .  say  to  the  Mnse 
of  History,  "  O  venerable  daughter  of  Mnemosyne,  I  doubt  every  single 
statement  you  ever  made  since  your  ladyship  was  a  Muse,"  *  etc.  (JSnglisk 
Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  Stule,  1858,  p.  112-3.) 

1.  II.  make-batesy  breeders  of  quarrels.  'It  is  often  seen  that 
makebcUes  are  the  occasion  of  estates  being  given  away,  and  so  posterity 
suffer.'  (Charles  Lillie^s  Letters  sent  to  the  Tatter  and  Spectaicr^ 
J  725,  i.  8.) 

P.  3i5>  1.  6.  All  for  Love^  etc.  These  are  the  titles  of  Diyden^s 
imitation,  1678,  of  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

P.  316, 1.  4.  Questions  and  Commands^  see  note  to  p.  293, 1.  20. 
L  .^9.  Xenophon.     The  reference  is  to  Xenophon  On  the  Polity 
of  Ijuedamon, 

P-3^7»l.  35.  Wycherley.  See  The  Plain  Dealer^  1677,  Act  ii, 
Sc  I : — 

*  Freeman.    How,  his  Courage,  Mr.  Novel? 

Novel.     Why,   for  Example,  by  red   Breeches,  tnck*d-up  hair  or 
Peruke,  a  greasy  broad  Belt,  and  now-a-days  a  short  Sword.* 

1.  37.  Otway.    See  Friendship  in  Fashicnf  1678,  Act  iii,  Sc.  1 : — 

'  Afaiagene.  I  showed  my  parts  I  think ;  for  I  tript-up  both  his 
wooden  Legs,  and  walk't  off  gravely  about  my  business.* 

P.  327, 1.  10.  genios,  Johnson  defines  this  as  'a  man  of  a  particular 
turn  of  mind,'  and  derives  it  from  the  Italian,  giving  another,  passage 
from  the  Tatler  as  his  example.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  words  referred 
to  by  the  spurious  Tatler  (No.  272),  when  it  compliments  Steele  upon 
his  'wonderful  Dexterity  in  coining  Phrases  and  adapting  Words  to 
Things.' 

P«  33 '>  1-  33-  freeze  under  your  casement.     Qi,  Hor.  Od.  iii.  10,  2  : — 

'npe  tamen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores,  objicere  incolis 
Plorares  Aquilonibus.* 
Cf.  also  Milton,  Paradise  Lost^  iv.  769-70,  quoted  by  Steele  in   TeUler 
79,  and  perhaps  in  his  mind:  — 

*  Or  serenate,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain.* 

P-  333i  !•  3>'  ^l  w'^  ^'»  ll*^  memorable  nighty  etc.  In  1689  (April 
29),  the  opera  house  at  Copenhagen  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  lost 
their  lives.  (See  Lord  Moleswoitb's  Account  of  Denmark  in  1692,  etc, 
4th  ed.  1738.) 

P-  335 »  !•  4*  ^  sublime  thought.  The  quotation  is  from  Vergil's 
Aineidf  vi.  11.  653-5. 

P«  337»  1-  35-  ^'''  Eustace.  The  following  extract  from  the  British 
Mercury y  1710,  with  respect  to  this  tragic  stoiy  is  given  in  the  earlier 
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editions.  '  Last  Sunday,  Mr.  Francis  Eustace  committed  a  most  bar- 
barous murder  on  the  body  of  his  wife,  by  giving  her  seven  or  eight 
stabs  with  his  sword,  of  which  she  died  instantly.  He  jumped  out  of  the 
window,  and  falling  on  a  palisado  pale,  tore  his  legs  and  thighs  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  was  forced  to  have  them  dres^  by  the  surgeon,  who 
is  since  sent  to  Newgate  for  lettii^  him  escape,  and  a  proclamation  is 
issued  out  for  apprehending  him.'    Steele's  account  relates  the  sequel. 

I.  36.  DiMin  in  Ireland,    This  expression  is  said  to  have  been 
highly  obnoxious  to  Swift. 
P.339,L 3.  iooipiace.i^.iodktQtQt.  Qt Hannaf^SmcUeU,  x887,p.  148. 

L  31.  iA€  Ephtsian  Matron,  Told  by  Petronius  in  the  SatyHcon, 
It  is  also  found  in  Apuleius,  and  elsewhere.  La  Fontaine  re- casts  it  in 
his  Contes,  liv.  v.  6 ;  and  it  was  translated  from  him  by  Lloyd's  triend, 
Charles  Denis,  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine  for  November,  1762. 

P.  340. 1.  13.  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man.  This  is  referred  to  in 
Shaftesbuiy*s  Characteristicks,  ed.  1738,  ii.  188,  but  the  source  is  not 
given. 

1.  35.  Account  of  Barbadoes,  The  full  title  of  Ligon^s  book  is 
A  True  <&*  Exact  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes^  1673.  Steele's 
.story  is  elaborated  from  the  following  passage  at  p.  55 : — '  This  Indian 
dwelling  near  the  Sea-coast,  upon  the  Main,  an  English  ship  put  in  to 
a  Bay,  and  sent  some  of  her  men  a  shoar,  to  try  what  victualls  or  water 
they  could  find,  for  in  some  distresse  they  were:  But  the  Indians 
perceiving  them  to  go  up  so  for  into  the  country,  as  they  were  sure  they 
could  not  make  a  safe  retreat,  intercepted  them  in  their  return,  and  (ell 
upon  them,  chasing  them  into  a  Wood,  and  being  dispersed  there,  some 
were  taken,  and  some  killed :  but  a  young  man  amongst  them  stragling 
from  the  rest,  was  met  by  this  Indian  Maid,  who  upon  the  first  sight  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  hid  him  close  from  her  Countrymen  (the  Indians^ 
in  a  cave,  and  there  fed  him,  till  they  could  safely  go  down  to  the  shoar, 
where  the  ship  lay  at  anchor,  expecting  the  return  of  their  friends.  But 
at  last,  seeing  them  upon  the  shoar,  sent  the  long-Boat  for  them,  took 
them  aboard,  and  brought  them  away.  But  the  youth,  when  he  came 
ashoar  in  the  Barbadoes^  forgot  the  kindness  of  the  poor  maid,  that  had 
ventured  her  life  for  his  safety,  and  sold  her  for  a  slave,  who  was  as  free 
bom  as  he :  And  so  poor  Yarico  for  her  love,  lost  her  liberty.'  Steele,  it 
may  be  remembered,  inherited  an  estate  in  Barbadoes  from  his  first  wife. 

L  39.  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle.    Ligon  does  not  give  the  name  of  his 
hero — if  hero  he  can  be  called.    Steele  probably  took  it  from  inlUe 
a  kind  of  tape.    Cf.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation^  1738,  p.  105 : — 

'  Why  she  and  you  were  as  great  as  two  Inkle-^tx^cn ' ; 
and  Gay,  ShephertPs  Week,  1714.  p.  37  s— 

<  I  twitch'd  his  dangling  Garter  from  his  Knee ; 
He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  String  I  drew 
Now  mine  I  quickly  doflf  of  Inkle  Blue.' 

I  i  2 
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Inkle  wai  one  of  the  aitidcs  which  Mr.  Gladstone  claraed  with  Mom 
(v.  note  to  p.  90),L  16)  in  hUspcecb  on  the  Budget  ia  iSSi  at  among  the 
oadiscoTcrabln.  Yd,  like  Mum,  it  was  in  Johnioti;  md  the  won)  ■* 
used  b;  Sliskcspeare.  ond  BcBDmont  and  FIctcbei.  Anstey'^  EUttiiat 
Bail,  1776,  is  a  lerics  of  Icllcrs  in  verse  from  '  Mr.  Jnlile,  a  Frctrmaa 
of  Batti '  to  his  wife  al  Clouccstei ;  and  Itiete  ia  an  Aldeiman  Inkle 


in  Foo 


,  1770. 


P.  341,!.  36.  Jn^iw,  beads.  O.  Taf/ir,  No.  2<S,  p.  191,1  31.10 
tills  volnme  ;  and  Walpole.  Ciirr.  hy  Cunningham,  ix.  194.  ■  When  1 
was  very  young,  and  in  the  height  of  (he  oppmition  to  my  falhci.  my 
mother  wanted  a  large  patcel  of  iuglts  ;  for  what  use  I  forget.' 

1.  37.  Brtdti,  I  e.  braide.    It  U  also  Died  by  Addison  in  this  senv, 
and  indeed  bysudi  later  wrileT9aisKeBl(aDdTcnnyM>a(/V»ii-eu,vi.i  18  . 

P.  343, 1-  6.  JaiiW.     Sec  nofe  to  p.  136.  1.  8. 

P.  344, 1.  iS.  a  Summer-hlond  suit.  The  Bermudas  are  alio  called 
the  Summer  li^laads.  But  probably  Steele  only  inceodi  a  synonym  for 
Weit  Indian,  aa  iiranetta'i  admiiet  is  a  Barliadiao. 

P.  345, 1.  J.  Bratary,  magnificence. 
1.  II.  a  blati  siik  man/ua.    Mantua  —  Minto,  Manlcan,  aecordiag 
to  Bailey,  'n  loose  gown  worn  by  women  instead  of  a  atiait-bodied 
coat."     a.  Popt,  Xa/^  0/ /At /.Pit.  iv.  S  :— 

'Not  Cynthia  when  her  maH/mu't  pinn'd  awry, 
K'cc  Felt  such  tage,  resentment,  and  despnir 
As  thou,  sad  Virjjin  !    for  thy  ravish'd  Hair ; ' 
and  Guardian.  No.  118  : — '  Being  by  profession  a  Maiilua-ratket,  who 
am  employed  by  the  most  bshiona)ile  Ladies  about  Town.  I  am  ad- 
mitted to  them  freely  at  all  Hours,     The  word  is  connected  with  one 
of  Swift's  happiest  jtu  dt  tnols — the  beat  pon  that  ever  was  made,  Scolt 
calls  it.   '  Being  in  a  company  (says  Dr.  Detany],  where  a  lady  whi-king 
about  her  long  train   (long  Iraitis  were  then  in  fashion}  swept  down 
a  line  fiddle,  and  broke  it ;  Swift  cried  out,  Mantua  vit  mistra  nimium 
vicina  Crtmena?    {Oliiervaliens  en  Lerd  Orrery's  'Ktmarbs,elc,,'  I7S4. 
pp.  iij-3.)     Gay  refers  to  the  long  trains  of  the  manleaus.  Trivia, 

'  Bat  since  in  braided  gold  her  foot  is  bound. 
And  a  long  trailing  tnaiiliau  sweeps  the  ground. 
Her  thoe  disdains  the  street.' 
I.  19.  In  a  jultimat  0/  Ike  same  brocade.     Mr.  H.  B.   Wheallej, 
in  his  delightful  Samuel  f'cfyi  and  Ike  World  ke  lived  in,  1880,  pp. 
'04-5,  suggests  that  Steele  may  have  borrowed  this  idea  from  the  course 
taken  by  Lewis  XIV,  when  tharlea    11,  in    onler   to   abolish   French 
fashions,  invented  the  so-called  '  Persian  habit.'     Pepys  thus  refer*  to 
the  circumstance  : — Mr.  Batelier  'tells  me  the  newes  how  the  King  of 
France  hath,  in  deliance  to  the  King  of  England,  earned  all  his  footmen 
to  be  put  into  vests,  and  that  the  noblemen  of  Fiance  will  da  the  like ; 


/^ 
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wbich,  if  true,  it  the  greatest  indignity  ever  done  by  one  Prince  to 
another. . . .  This  make  me  mighty  merry,  it  being  an  ingenious  kind  of 
ai&ont;  bat  yet  it  makes  me  angry,  to  see  that  the  King  of  England  is 
become  so  little  as  to  have  the  affront  offered  him.*  {Diary,  Nov.  2  a, 
1666.) 


III. 

THEATRICAL  PAPERS. 

P.  348, 1.  13.  WUdair,  i.e.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in  Farqnhar^s  Constant 
CoupU,  1700.  Wildair  was  Wilks's  great  part,  and  later  Peg  Woffing- 
ton's. 

1.  14.  Sir  Novelty,  i.e.  Sir  Novelty  Fashion,  in  Louis  Last  Shift, 
1696.  This  was  Gibber's  first  play,  and  Sir  Novelty  was  the  charac- 
ter by  which  he  made  his  reputation.  See  Gibbers  Apology,  1740, 
pp.  133-4* 

L  31.  a  young  poet.  This  is  eonjectnred  to  have  beeo  Leonard 
Welsted,  who,  many  years  after,  printed  a  comedy,  thought  to  be  the 
one  here  referred  to,  under  the  title  of  TJu  Dissembled  JVanton  ;  or,  My 
Son,  get  Money,  1726.  Pope  put  him  in  the  Dunciad,  ii.  207-10,  and 
iii.  169-92 ;  while  Swift  refers  to  him  in  the  lines  On  Poetry  :  a  Rhapsody, 

'For  Instance:  When  you  rashly  think. 
No  Rhymer  can  like  IVelsted  sink. 
His  Merits  ballanc'd  yon  shall  find. 
That  Feilding  leaves  him  far  behind.* 
The  poet  afterwards  substituted  'Ihe laureate'  (Le.  Gibber)  for  Fieldmg. 
1.  37.  th£  Careless  Husband,  1705,  by  Gibber.    Wilks  took  the 
part  of  Sir  Gharles  Easy ;  Gibber,  Lord  Foppington ;  and  Mrs.  Old- 
field,  Lady  Betty  Modish,  a  character  to  some  extent  modelled  npoa 
herself.    *  There  are  many  Sentiments  (says  Gibber)  in  the  Gharacter  of 
Lady  Betty  Modish,  that  I  may  almost  say,  were  originally  her  [Mrs. 
Oldfield's]  own,  or  only  dress'd  with  a  little  more  Care^  than  when  they 
negligently  fell,  from  her  lively  Humour. .  . .'   {Apology,  1740,  p.  177.) 

P.  350,  L  I.  the  Lion.  Gf.  Addison's  Spectator,  No.  18,  k  propos  of 
the  opera  of  Hydaspes,  in  which  the  hero  (the  singer  Nicolini)  strangles 
a  lion. 

1.  14.  Your  fabU  of  the  lion  and  the  man,  CC  Steele*s  paper  on 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  p.  340^  1.  13  of  this  volume. 

1.  37.  Om  PowelL  When  in  London  Powell's  Pnppet  Show  was 
exhibited  in  that  part  (at  present  non-existent)  of  the  Little  Piazza, 
Covtent  Garden,  which  adjoined  what  is  now  Tavistoek  Row.  St. 
Paart  would  thus  be  '  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garden.'  In  the  season  the 
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ilidw  removed  to  Balh.  Powell  fros  >  dwarf,  and  maile  a  fortnoe  itf 
liii  entenainments.  '  Mr.  Powell ' — uyi  Defof! — '  by  Subscriptions  toA 
lull  Houses,  hns  gatbered  such  Wnltb  m  is  ten  times  sufRcient  to  bny 
(ill  the  Poe«  in  England '  ( Groans  of  Crtal  Brilain,  [715,  quoted  in 
Athton's  Social  Lift  in  Iht  Jtcigti  of  Queen  Anne.) 

P'  35'.  !■  '4'  If"  underlaier  c/  the  masquerade.  This  presninably 
wits  intended  foi  the  noloiioui  Heidegger,  a  Swiss  advcniucer  of  sui- 
piuing  ugliness,  who  made  a  large  fortune  bji  Misquemdes  and  Opemt 
Hogarth  satirised  him  in  the  plain  ItDOWD  as  Ihc  Taile  0/  Iht  Team, 
1714,  and  the  Large  MaiqturaJe  Tiekit,  1717. 

1.  30.  the  Arcadia,  i  c.  Che  Conntess  of  Fembroke'i  Araidiet,  \%y3t 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidnejr. 

P.  353,  !■  'o-  ixoliain  is  the  old  word  for  puppet -showt,  CE  Slxake- 
speare.  IVinfer's  Tale,  Act.  iv,  Sc  3 : — '  Then  he  comfassed  a  motiim 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  manied  a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile  wbcce  my 
land  and  living  lies.'  The  word  is  also  ased  bj  Ben  Jonsoo.  who  give* 
the  title  of  another  of  these  plays  at  full ;— '  Caiet.  A  nwtioa  I  wbit's 
that?  \Readi^  The  ancient  modem  history  ef  Herv  and  Leander. 
elheraiii  calied  iht  Teuchslimt  tf  Inu  Leve.-viith  as  Ime  a  trial  nf 
fritndihip  ietuieen  Damm  end  Pythias,  two  faithful  friends  i  the 
Bantside.—fttily,  i'faith.  what's  the  meaning  on't?  is'C  an  icleilodF, 
or  what  is't  7 '     (BartheloitieTa  Fair,  Act.  v.  Sc  3.) 

1.  16.  iVhittingloH  aiid  his  Cat.  Defoe  gives  the  following 
cnrious  advertisement  of  this  pnppel-play :— '  I  was  the  other  Day  at  a 
CofTee-House  wben  Che  following  Adveiiisement  was  thrown  in. — Al 
Punch's  Theatre  in  the  Little  I^'atta,  Ctveitt  Garden,  this  present 
Evening  will  ie  ferfermed  an  Enlertainnunt,  called.  The  History  of 
Sir  Richard  Whitlington,  showing  his  Rise  from  a  Scullion  le  it  Lord- 
Afayor  of  London,  vdth  the  Comical  Humours  of  Old  Madge,  the  jolly 
Chamber-maid,  and  the  Repritenlalion  cf  the  Sea,  and  Iht  Cowt  of 
Grcal  Britaitt,<onclttding -uiilh  Ihc  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  Whitlington 
Lord  Mayor,  honoured  with  Iht  Presence  of  K.  Men.  VilJ.  and  hit 
Queen  Anna  Bullen,  with  other  diverting  Decorations  proptr  It  tht 
Play,  beginning  al  6  d clock.  Note.  Ho  money  to  he  relumed  after  Iht 
Entertainment  is  bigtin.  Boies,  ir.  Pit,  it.  Vival  Jtegina.'  ifiroant 
of  Great  Britain,  1713,  quoted  in  Morley's  Sfitctalor.) 

1.  ifi.  JUnaldo  and  Arniida.  An  opera  by  Hnndcl,  1711,  See 
Sfectalor,  No.  6  <by  AdJiaon). 

P.  .isi-  '■  ■■  ^*'  Scornful  Lady.  1616.  was  a  Comedy  by  Beaamont 
and  Fletcher.  The  heroine  in  Steele's  day  was  acted  by  Mrs.  Oldfield. 
A  '  scornful  lady,'  it  should  be  added,  in  scventeenth-cenlnry  parlance— 

1.  8,  rose  up  and  did  honour  — asiurgert  alieui.  By  his  use  of  this 
idium  in  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  in  1714,  Steele  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Tories. 
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P*  355>  !•  I*  night-gowns.    See  note  to  p.  179, 1.  28. 

1.  17.  Sir  Roger.  Sir  Roger  was  acted  by  Col  ley  Cibbcr;  Wel- 
ford  by  Barton  Booth.  'Sir'  was  the  old  prefix  to  the  christian 
names  of  the  clergy.  (Ct  '  Sir  Topas,  the  curate/  in  Twelfth  Night, 
Act  iv,  So.  a.) 

P.  356, 1.  16.  thi  disparetgement  of  holy  orders.  Steele  was  a  staunch 
and  zealous  defender  of  the  clergy.  Cf.  his  Apology  for  Himself  cmd 
Writings,  1 714,  39  ^l  seq. 

P-  357»  1-  3'  The  Distrest  Mother  was  a  dull  version  by  Ambrose 
Philips  of  Racine's  Andromaqtu,  It  was  industriously  puBed  by  both 
Steele  and  Addison  (cf.  Spectator,  No.  335,  where  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
goes  to  see  it) ;  and  it  was  first  acted  on  March  17,  171a.  The  part  of 
Andromache  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Addison  and  Budgell  wrote 
the  Epilogue ;  Steele  the  Prologue,  in  which  a  recent  writer  in  Notes 
and  Queries  for  August  16,  1884,  has  discovered  a  kind  of  anticipation 
of  a  well-knoi^n  couplet  in  Johnson*s  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  i^~ 
'*Tis  nothing  when  a  fancy*d  Scene's  in  view. 
To  skip  from  Covent  Garden  to  Peru^ 

P-  359>  1.  1 1 .  George  Powell,  the  real  or  supposed  writer  of  this 
letter,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  cripple  of  the  puppet  shows. 
(See  note  to  P.  7,  1.  a  a  of  this  volume.)  He  was  a  good  actor  but 
intemperate.  His  last  important  part  was  that  of  Fortius  iii  Addison's 
Cato,  1 713.  He  died  in  1714.  (Cf.  Spectator,  No.  40.) 
1.  14.  a  very  short  face.     See  note  to  p.  173,  1.  2. 

P.  360, 1.  5.  The  Self  Tormentor,  i.  e.  Heautontimorumenos, 

1.  13.  I  am  a  man.  Homo  sum :  humani  a  me  nihil  aOenum  puto 
(Act  i,  Sc.  1, 1.  a5). 

1.  a9.  took  with  the  people.  Cf.  the  well-worn  saying  of  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun : — *  I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed,  that  if 
a  Man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws,  of  a  nation.* 

P.  361,  1.  6.  the  ncUural  description  of  an  innocent  young  tooman. 
See  Heautontimorumenos,  Act  ii,  Sc.  3.  upon  which  this  is  based. 

P.  36a,  L  9.  the  Country  Wake.  This  comedy,  first  printed  in  1 71 5, 
was  by  Doggett  himself.  (See  note  to  p.  364,  L  a3.)  It  had  just  been 
acted  (September  a3)  at  Drury  Lane.  Hippisley  afterwards  turned  it 
into  a  ballad-opera,  called  Flora  ;  or.  Hob  in  the  Well,  1 730. 
L  33.  Penkethman.  See  note  to  p.  364,  1.  38. 
1.  34;  Bullock,  i.  e.  William  Bullock.  He  was  a  good  comedian; 
and  had  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair  with  Cibber.  He  acted  Sir 
Harry  Gubbin  in  Steele's  Tender  Husband,  and  Charcoal  in  The  Lying 
Lover.    See  also  SpectcUor,  Nos.  36  and  44. 

Dicky.  This  was  Henry  Norris  (1665-1734)  the  'little  Dicky' 
or  '  Jubilee  Dicky,'  whose  nickname  gave  rise  to  the  blunder  referred 
to  in  the  Introduction,  p.  xxxix«     He  was  an  actor  of  diminutive  stature. 
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He  acted  Mrs.  Fardingale  in  Steele*s  Fumra/,  and  Mr.  Tipkin  in  the 
Tender  Husband, 

P-  3^3. 1-  34.  Wilks.  Robert  Willcs  (1670-1 73a)  the  best  stage-gentle- 
man of  his  age.  '  To  beseech  gracefully,  to  approach  respectfully,  to 
pity,  to  mourn,  to  love,  are  the  places  wherein  Wilks  may  be  said  to 
shine  with  the  utmost  beauty.'  {Tatler,  No.  182,  by  Steele,  p.  348, 
\.  21  et  seq,  of  this  volume.) 

P.  364,  1.  3.  a  young  man  of  good  naiure.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  in 
Farquhar*s  Constant  Couple;  or^  a  Trip  to  theJuUlee^  1700. 

L  5.  an  artful  servant,  Mosca,  in  Ben  Jonson't  Volpone  ;  or,  tke 
FoXf  1605. 

1.  8.  Estcourt.  See  notes  to  p.  44, 1.  38;  p.  369, 1.  3  ;  and  p.  370, 
1.  33. 

1.  14:  Lord  Foppington,  In  the  Careless  Husband,  1705,  by  CoUcy 
Gibber  himself.  It  was  his  best  part.  '  His  Lard  Foppington  was 
considered  for  many  years  as  a  model  for  dress,  and  that  hauteur  and 
nonchalance  which  distinguished  the  superior  coxcombs  of  that  day.* 
{Percy  Anecdotes.) 

1.  23.  Dogget.  Thomas  Doggett  (d.  1721).  He  was  an  excel- 
lent actor,  and  joint-partner  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  Wilks  and 
Gibber  above  named.  He  it  was  who  bequeathed  the  coat  and  badge 
still  rowed  for  annually  by  the  Thames  Watermen.  One  of  his  best 
parts  was  Ben  in  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  (See  Tatler,  Nos.  120,  and 
193.) 

Johnson.  Benjamin  Johnson  (1665-174 2).  He  was  excellent  in 
his  namesake's  plays,  e.g.  as  Gorbacchio  in  Volpone ;  or,  the  Fox. 

1.  28.  the  Fofs  Fortune y  1701,  was  by  Gibber.  William  Penketh- 
nian's  benefit  took  place  on  the  5th  May,  171 2,  the  date  of  this  paper. 
He  spoke  *  a  New  Epilogue,  riding  on  an  Ass.' 

P.  365,  1  8.  Mrs.  Bicknell.  May  6th,  171 2,  was  Mrs.  BicknelFs 
benefit.  The  Constant  Couple  (see  note  to  p.  364,  1.  3)  was  acted,  in 
which  she  danced. 

1.  24.  the  famous  actor,  Mr,  Betterton.  Thomas  Bstterton  died 
on  the  28th  April,  and  was  buried  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1710,  in 
the  East  Gloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  stone  now  without 
inscription.  Steele's  admirable  account  of  him  may  be  compared  with 
the  equally  enthusiastic  pages  which  Gibber  devotes  to  him  at  pp.  5(^71 
of  the  Apology,  1740.  Gf.  also  Taller,  No.  1.  71,  and  157.  Betterton 
was  painted  by  Kncller,  and  there  is  a  copy  by  Pope  of  Kneller's 
portrait  at  Lord  Mansfield's  (Gaenwood). 

P.  366,  1.  5.  public  .  .  .  executions.  Fielding,  who  was  a  magistrate, 
did  not  agree  with  Steele,     (v.  Increase  of  Robbers ,  1751.) 

P.  367,  1.  33.  Macbeth.    See  Act  v,  Sc.  5. 

P.  368,  1.  4.  the  unhappy  woman.  Betterton's  widow,  who  had 
been  a  Mrs.  Mary  Saunderson.    Pepys  saw  her  in  1664,  as  lanthe  in 
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■  Sit^t  ef  Rhtdis,  &ad  praises  her  beaQtifnl  voice.  She 
tnBtricd  BttlCTlon  in  1661,  when  iiboni  twenly.five,  and  must  haye  bero 
a  charming  actress  lo  the  last.  '  Time,'  tays  Cibber,  '  coulil  not  impair 
hcT  Slcrll,  (ho'  he  had  biought  her  Persoo  to  decay.  She  Was  .  .  the 
AdmimlioD  of  all  true  Jndges  of  Nitore,  and  Loven  of  Shaiiiftar,  in 
whole  Playi  she  chiefly  nceU'd.  and  withoot  a  RlvaL  .  .  ,  She  wu  a 
Woman  of  an  iinblemi^'d,  and  sober  Life  .  . .'  (.Afetegy,  1 740,  p.  96O 
L  17.  a  certain  great  spirit.  \x  ii  thought  that  Lddy  Eliiabcth 
Hastings,  lo  wbom  Slecle  paid  a  mnnoisble  conpliment  lu  Tatlir, 
No.  'IB  (see  Introducliim,  p.  xlvil  is  bece  lefcrred  to.  It  Is  certdn, 
however,  Ihat  Queeo  Anne  henelf  bcfrioided  Mra.  BellertOD  after 
her  husband's  death.  '  She  .  .  had  the  Honour  to  leach  Queen  Aunt, 
when  Pfineiis,  the  Part  of  Semandra  in  Afilhridalts,  which  she 
acted  at  Conrt  in  King  Charles's  Time.  After  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Betferten,  her  Hasband,  Ihat  Princess,  when  Qneen,  order'd  her  • 
PcDiion  for  Life,  but  she  liv'd  not  to  receive  more  than  the  first  half 
Year  of  il."  (Gibber's  jifmliigy,  ^■J^o,  96.)  Mr*.  Betteiton  died  in 
April,  171  3,  and  was  bniied,  like  her  husband,  in  the  East  ClcHBlei  of 
WcatmlMier  Abbey. 

P.  369, 1.  3.  the  death  ef  poor  Diik  Estenurt.  Estcoutl  was  buried 
in  the  boulh  Aisle  of  St.  Paul's  CovcnC  Garden  on  the  day  this  paper 
waa  issued  (August  17,  I7ia)> 

I.  39.  Alas,  fear  YtrUk,  etc.    Hamlel,  Act  »,  Sc.  I. 

P.  370,  L  13.  What  was  peculiarly  excillttil,  eic.  Gibber  confirow 
Steele's  words  as  to  Eslcoarl'i  imilalive  powers.  'This  Man  was  so 
amnring  and  extraordinary  a  Mimick,  that  no  Man  or  Woman,  from 
the  Coquette  lo  the  Privy -CoiuMellor,  ever  mov'd  or  spoke  before  him, 
but  he  could  uan^  Iheir  Voice,  l>oak.  Mien,  and  Motion,  instantly  into 
another  Company;  I  have  heaid  him  moke  long  Harangues,  and  form 
Tanous  Arguments,  even  in  the  manner  of  thinking,  of  an  eminent 
Pleader  at  the  Bar,  with  every  the  least  Arlicle  and  Singularity  of  hts 
Utterance  so  perfectly  imitated,  that  he  was  Ihc  very  alltr  ipse,  scarce  ID 
be  diitinguisti'd  from  his  Uriginal.'  (Gibber's  Apeltgy,  1740,  p.  69.) 
Vet  Gibber  goes  on  lo  say  that  these  qualities  dciencd  liiro  npon  the 
stage;  and  that  he  was  on  the  whule  'a  languid.  unalTecling  Actor.' 
There  are  other  refcrencea  lo  Eslcoatt  in  Nos.  ast,  358,  and  370  ot  the 
Sptetater.  He  acted  as  Ptovidore  of  Ibe  Beef-Sleak  Club ;  and  woie  a 
gotdes  gridiron  as  hit  boiJge  of  oflice.  He  also  wrote  a  comedy,  the 
Fait  Exampit,  1706.  and  an  inteilode.  Prunella,  builoqoing  the 
Italian  Opera. 

P.  371,  L  11.  the  Nerthirn  Lass,  1631,  wai  by  Richard  Brome,  Ben 
Jonsoo's  servaul. 

1,  13.  Iht   Tinder  tiusiaMd,  1703,  was  by  Steele  himself.     Sec 
JnlrwiuiliBn,  p.  lix, 

P.  373. 1.  7.  a  posy  t/a  ring,    Sc«  note  lo  p.  loi,  I.  1. 
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Thii  1 


I  Olway'» 


o  hii  mutes 


P-  3TS.  I-  "■  Caius  Ateriu 
Roiaii  andjuiiit. 

P.  374.  1.  36.  £>  ^nJ  BOW.  clc.     Cf.  Mr.  Sahle'j  address  t 
ill  Steele'i  fimtrat,  l  joa.    (See  Inlreduclim,  p.  xvii.) 

L  37.  /ji(  Pilp-im.     Mrs.  Bicknell  ts  Jnlctla  in  VinbrDgh'i  reviial 
(1700)  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchn'a  Pilgrim  played  a  dtam. 

P.  375,  L  a.  £>™»  (C(///,  by  T.  Shad*dl.  1673.  Johnson  (see 
note  lo  p.  3G4, 1.  33)  look  the  part  of  Clodpale,  a  conatiy  Jnuice  sod 
iportsman,  who  comes  on  nilh  a  dog  in  Act  III. 

L  1 1,  tht  Plelling  Siilcn,  i.  e.  The  Feml  HiiibanJ ;  or,  tht  Pletting 
Siitiri,  1676. 
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?■  377i  1'  *%■  1^  cartwHt.  Fart  of  Rnphael'i  Ciitooni,  originilly 
prepared  for  the  tapestriei  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  nre  now  at  the  Soalb 
Kenrington  Museum,  to  which  place  they  were  traniferred  on  loan  from 
Hampton  Court  in  April,  1S65.  They  were  originally  booght,  about 
1630,  in  Flanders  bjr  Rnbens, '  magna  f  relit,'  for  Charles  I.  They  are 
seven  in  number,  three  of  the  original  (en  having  been  lost : — 

I,  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 

1.  Christ's  Charge  lo  Pelcr. 

3.  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Sick  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 

Temple. 

4.  The  Death  of  Ananias. 

5.  Elymaa  the  Sorcerer  struck  with  blindness. 

6.  The  SacriRce  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. 

7.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

Steele,  who  lived  at  Hampton,  uas  doubtless  well  acquHinted  with  the 

P.  378, 1.  26.  Ciar/- cartoon  (carta.  Low  L,). 

P.  379,  I.  It.  Monsieur  Dorigny.  Nicholas  Dorigny  (1658-1746). 
He  came  to  London  in  1711.  He  had  then  eneraved,  among  lesser 
works,  Raphael's  Tmnifig^iralien  and  Crucifixion.  He  finished  the 
cartoons  in  1719,  and  was  knighted  in  1710  by  George  I,  to  whom  he 
presented  s  set. 

P.  381.  I.  9.  Slacks  Market.  The  old  Stock*  Market  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Maniiion  House.  A  view  of  it  by  Joseph  Nichols 
shewing  the  statue  of  ChAtles  \1  trampling  upon  Oliver  CromwelL  was 
engraved  in  1738.  Fielding  couples  it  with  Cosenl  Gaidco  in  one  of 
his  burlesques;— 


r\ 
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'Oh I  my  Kissmdaf  Oht  how  tweet  art  thou? 
Not  Covent-Garden  nor  Stocks^Mcurket  knows 
A  flower  like  thee/  etc. 
I.  II.  Strand  Bridgt  was  at  the  foot  of  Strand  Lane,  between 
King*s  College  and  Surrey  Street 

I.  17.  Dark-house*  There  was  a  'Dark  House*  at  Billingsgate, 
mentioned  in  Hogarth's  Five  Days  Peregrination ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  the  one  here  referred  to. 

!•  33.  agreeable  young  women,  Steele's  frank  admiration  for  female 
beauty  is  a  noteworthy  feature  in  his  papers.  Cf.  Spectator^  No. 
510,  p.  100,  of  this  volume,  and  also  the  episode  of  the  beautiful  Amazon 
of  Enfield  Chase  in  Tatter,  No.  248,  p.  353. 

P.  38a,  L  3.  James  Street  is  James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  turning 
out  of  the  Great  Piazza. 

1.  34.  a  silk-worm.  Swift  had  sung  in  the  City  Shower  {Tatter, 
No.  238)  the  damsels  who 

'Pretend  to  cheapen  Goods,  but  nothing  buy.' 
Cowper,  however,  more  specifically  describes  the  'Silkworm*  of  Steele's 
I'oyage  o^  it  vous  plaira : — 

'  Miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wandering,  and  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polished  counter,  and  approving  none, 
Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again  * '     ( Task^  Bk.  vi.) 
P-  383,  \.  21,  to  go  up  stairs,    Cf.  the  passage  from  Steele's  Lying 
Lover  quoted  at  pp.  xviii-xix.  of  the  Introduction  to  this  volume. 

P.  384,  1.  I.  Robir^s  was  a  coffee-house  in   Elxchange  Alley,  from 
which  Swift  wrote  some  of  \\it  Journal  to  Stella,     Cf.  Sep.  ao,  17 10. 

1.  8.  fViirs  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  great  coffee-houses  in 
Russell-Street,  Covent  Garden,  the  others  being  Tom's  and  Button's. 
Dryden  reigned  there  until  his  death  in  1 700 :  in  Steele's  day  the  king 
was  Congreve.  *  Mr.  BickerstafT,*  it  will  be  remembered,  dated  his 
account  of  poetry  *  from  Will's.' 

P.  385,  1-  6.  •».  Wenifreds  Well  is  at  Holywell  fai  Flintshire,  and 
was  famous  for  its  healing  powers.  '  Last  Year  a  Papist  (or  to  please 
Mr.  Examiner,  a  Roman  Catholick)  publish'd  the  Life  of  St.  Wene- 
frede,  for  the  Use  of  those  devout  Pilgrims  who  go  in  great  Numbers  to 
offer  up  their  Prayers  to  her  at  her  Well.*  {Guardian,  No.  90.)  One 
of  these,  in  1688,  was  James  II,  who  for  his  pains  received  the  shift  worn 
by  his  great-grandmother  at  her  execution. 

1.  31.  as  J  returned  lately  out  of  the  country,  Steele  here  probably 
refers  to  his  electioneering  travels.  This  paper  is  dated  September  30, 
1 7 13,  and  in  the  previous  month  he  had  been  elected  M.P.  for 
Stockbridge.  From  the  4th  to  the  a  and  of  September  he  wrote 
nothing  in  the  Cuctrdian,  his  pUce  being  supplied  by  Addison  and 
iLUaden. 
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P.  286,  L  17.  thai  class  of  mm.     Vide  the  Tatler,  passim, 

1.  a8.  HarrisorCs  table.  The  Harrison  referred  to  is  probably 
Thomas  Harrison,  who  in  1708,  by  Bean  Nash*s  direction,  built  the 
Asiembly  Rooms  on  the  Walks  at  Bath.  In  one  of  the  Godolphin 
MSS.,  dated  May  30,  171 5,  occurs  the  following: — ^'She  has  twice 
honourM  Punch's  Theater  \v^^  her  Presence;  and  sometimes  sits  in 
MeuirisorCs  Room  on  y*  Ball  Nights.' 

P.  388,  L  24.  Tampion.  Thomas  Tompion  was  the  Dent  or  Bennett 
of  the  eighteenth  centuxy.  His  shop  was  at  the  comer  of  Water  I^ne  in 
Fleet  Street.  '  A  watch  maker  may  say  the  watch  which  I  have  made 
for  yon,  is  as  good  as  Tompion^  or  Qnare,  or  any  other  man  coald  hare 
made/  (Ireland  s  Hogarth  Illustrated,  iiL  (1798;  p.  48.)  Cf.  also 
Bramston's  Art  of  Politicks : — 

*  Think  we  that  modem  Words  eternal  are  ? 
Toupct,  and  Tompion^  Cosins,  and  Colmar 
Hereafter  will  be  calfd,  by  some  plain  Man, 
A  IVi^,  a  IVatchy  a  Pair  of  Stays,  a  Fan^ 
Dickens   mentions  the  clock  at  Bath,  to  which  Steele  refers.     'The 
great  pump-room  is  a  spacious  saloon,  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
pillars,   and  a  music  gallery,  and  a  Tompion  clock,  etc.*     {Pickwick 
Papers f  1837,    xxxvi.)     There  is  a  portrait   of  Tompion  by  Kneller, 
engraved  by  J.  Smith.     He  died  Nov.  20,  1713,  act.  75  ;  and  was  buried 
in  the  middle  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

P.  390,  1.  13.  my  namesake  Isaac.     See  note  to  p.  283,  1.  30. 

1.  19.  a  brandished  torch.     See  Waller's  Poems,  1744,  p.  76. 

I.  25.  a  rigadoon  step.  The  rigadoon  was  a  dance  for  two  persons. 
Cf.  Guardian,  No.  154,  'I  led  him  by  the  Hand  into  the  next  Room. 
where  we  danced  a  Rigadoon  together.* 

P-  39' I  1'  7-  the  five  fields.     See  note  to  p.  191,  1.  36. 

1.  10.  Mr.  Justue  Overdo^  i.e.  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  1614. 

I.  15.  the  coffeehouse^  i.e.  the  noted  Don  Saltero's.  John  Salter 
was  a  barber  and  coffee-house  keeper  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  He 
had  been  a  servant  of  Sir  Hans  Slonne,  who  imbued  him  with  a  love 
of  curiosities  and  started  him  with  a  few  trifles,  which  ultimately  grew 
into  a  nondescript  and  highly  popular  museum,  more  miscellaneous 
than  that  of  Grose  as  sung  by  Burns.  His  first  Catalogue,  1729,  con- 
tained 249  articles,  which  in  1741  had  increased  to  420.  Some  of  thc^ 
were  genuine ;  but  such  items  as  *Robinson  Crusoe's  shirt,*  the  'Queen  of 
Sheba's  Fan,'  *  Queen  Elizabeth's  Stirrup,*  have  a  more  than  apocryphal 
sound.     Salter's  collection,  much  reduced,  was  sold  in  1799  for  about 

1.  34.  up  to  the  string.  Salter  played  on  the  violin  ;  but  attained 
to  no  particular  proficiency. 

1-35.  Poger  de  Caubly,  i.  e.  Roger  de  Coverley.  See  note  to 
p.  107,  I.  3. 
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1-  37.  '  Christ  Church  Beiis*  This  was  a  catch  composed  by  Henry 
Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  at  which  College,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Steele  had  matricalated. 

P-  39a,  1.  7.  the  Uanud  Vossius,  In  his  De  Paematum  cantu,  et 
viribus  Rythmic  Oxon.  1673,  p.  63.  In  the  passage  here  referred  to, 
Vossius  says  he  had  '  met,  more  than  once,  with  barbers,  who  combed  his 
hair  in  iambics,  dactyls,  trochees,  anapesti,  etc'    (Note  to  Tatler,  ed. 

*797.) 

L  13.  a  Spanish  termination.  The  '  o '  is  said  to  have  been  added 
to  Salter's  name  by  Admiral  Munden,  who  had  served  much  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  gave  the  barber  many  of  his  curiosities, 
including  the  relics  of  a  Spanish  Saint 

1.  14.  Tradescant  collected  the  curiosities  which  formed  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford. 

1.39.  his  muff,  Don  Saltero,  like  the  'Political  Upholsterer' 
of  Toilers  Nos.  155  and  160,  wore  an  old  grey  muff,  by  which  he  was 
well  known. 

L  40.  without  his  wife.  His  wife  was  a  scold,  from  whom  her 
husband  was  only  too  willing  to  escape. 

P.  394, 1.  2.  the  Indian  kings.  These  were  four  Iroquois  who  came 
to  London  in  17 10,  to  assure  themselves  that  the  subjects  of  Queen  Anne 
were  not  mere  vassals  of  France,  a  fiction  instilled  into  their  '  untutored 
minds'  by  the  Jesuits.  They  returned  to  Boston  in  July.  Addison, 
upon  hints  of  Swift,  afterwards  made  them  the  subject  of  Spectator 
No.  60. 

1.  5.  an  upholsterer* s  in  King  Street,  Coruent  Garden.  See  note  to 
p.  182,  L  27  in  this  volume. 

P*  395f  l*  15.  the  two  Crowns  and  Cushion[s.]  This  was  the  sign  of 
Ame's  shop. 

L  16.  Tee  Yee,  etc.  In  the  Annals  0/ Queen  Anne  the  names  are 
given  as  follows : — Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Prow,  and  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Prah  Ton  of  the  Maqua*s ;  £low  Oh  Kaom,  and  Oh  Nee  Yeath  Ton 
No  Prow,  of  the  River  Sachem,  and  the  Ganajohbore  Sachem. 

P.  396,  L  22.  Hockley-in-the-HoU,  near  Clerkenwell  Green,  was  famous 
for  its  dog-fight%  and  its  trials  of  akiU  generally.  Cf.  Gay's  The 
Mastiffs:-- 

'Both  Hockley-Hole  and  Mary-bone 
The  combats  of  my  dog  have  known.' 

1.  28.  /,  Jama  Miller^  etc.  Serjeant  Miller  subsequently  became 
a  captain,  and  fought  in  the  '45  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

P.  397, 1.  17.  Paries  should  be  Sparket,  who  was  buried  at  Coventry 
under  the  following  epitaph : — '  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  a 
native  of  this  city :  he  was  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  a  gladiator  by 
profession,  who,  after  having  fought  350  battles  in  the  principal  pans 
of  £urope  with  honour  and  applause,  at  length  quitted  the  stage. 
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sheathed  his  sword,  and.  with  Christian  resignation,  submitted  to  the 
grand  victor  in  the  5 and  year  of  his  age.    Amw  saltUis  humama, 

1733.* 

P*  397»  1*  34*  EKzabeth  Preston.  Miss,  or  more  properly.  Mistress 
Elizabeth  Preston,  was  a  real  personage.  Her  father,  and  his  father  before 
him,  were  keepers  or  marshals  of  the  Hockley  Bear  Garden.  (Cmi- 
ningham's  London^  1850,  229.) 

P.  400, 1.  14.  Tully  speaks,  etc.  Tusc.  QuasL  lib.  ii.  De  Toicramlc 
Dolore,    Cicero  seems  to  have  been  Steele*s  favourite  author. 

P.  401,  L  24.  Coldstream  regiment  of  foot-guards.  This  had  been 
Steele*s  own  regiment.    See  Introduction,  p.  xir. 

1.  25.  Red-lattice,  i.  e.  Red-Lattice.  In  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  ii,  Sc.  2«  FalstafT  speaks  of 'red-lattice  phrases,*  i.e.  ale- 
house expressions ;  and  a  note  in  SXAvaaiovkS  Shakespeare,  1864,  iL  114, 
says  'Ale-houses,  in  old  times,  were  distinguished  by  red-lattices^  as 
dairies  have  since  been  by  green  ones.* 

Butcher  Row^  between  Holywell  Street  and  Ship  Yard  in  the 
Strand,  was  pulled  down  in  181^  Clifton*s  in  Butcher  Row  was 
a  haunt  of  Johnson ;  and  it  was  from  the  Bear  and  Harrow  there  that 
Nat.  Lee  was  returning  when  he  met  with  his  death  in  Clare  Market. 

1.  32.  Bouhours  and  Rapin.  Dominic  Bouhours,  1628-1702,  and 
Nicolas  Rapin,  1535-1608,  both  French  critics. 

1.  38.  the  action.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet  was  fought  September 
II,  1709.    The  Allies  lost  18,000  men;  the  French  15,000. 

P.  402, 1.  33.  ////  siege,  i.  e.  the  siege  of  Mons,  which  was  taken 
October  21,  1709. 

P.  403, 1.  26.  Coldstream,  Steele  is  here  speaking  dramatically  as 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  who  had  been  a  soldier.  He  himself  was  not  bom 
when  Monk  raised  the  Coldstream  regiment,  though  he  had  entered  the 
army  as  a  cadet. 

P.  407, 1.  20.  that  infamy.  This  paper,  written  in  days  when  all 
boys — in  Gay^s  phrase — were 

'Lash*d  into  Latin  by  the  tingling  rod,* 
is  a  noble  example  of  Steele's  superiority  to  the  brutality  of  his  age. 
Other  distinguished  eighteenth-century  authorities,  however,  held  a  less 
humane  opinion.  Johnson,  who  had  himself  been  a  schoolmaster,  said 
*■  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools  than  formerly,  but  then 
less  is  learned  there ;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  one  end  they  lose  at 
the  other.*  (Hill's  Boswell,  1887,  "•  407-)  He  attributed  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  classics  to  the  persistent  punishment  of  his  LichBeld 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Hunter;  and,  says  Boswell,  'upon  all  occasions, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  instruction  by  means  of  the  rod  : 
"  I  would  rather  (said  he)  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terrour  to  all, 
to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  yon  will  be 
more  esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sistei*.      The  rod  produces  an 
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effect  which  terminates  in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped, 
and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end  on't ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emula* 
tion  and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting 
mischief ;  you  make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other  I  ''*  {Odd.  i.  46. ) 

P.  408, 1.  3.  a  paper  office.     In  1725,  a  number  of  original  letters 
not  printed  in  the  Toiler  and  SpectcUor  were  published  by  Charles 
Lillie  with  Steele's  permissioui  in  two  8vo  volumes. 
1.  9.  the  liberties,  i.  e.  of  London  and  Westminster. 

P.  409, 1.  29.  my  aunt  Margery,  See  Toiler^  No.  151,  printed  at 
p.  250  of  this  volume. 

1.  30.  Maud  the  milkmaid.  The  reference  is  to  Toiler,  No.  75, 
not  printed  in  this  selection,  where  a  certain  Sir  Walter  Bickerstaflf 
is  related  to  have  married  a  milkmaid. 

P.  410, 1.  a.  to  fence  well.  See  Toiler,  No.  93  (in  part  by  Addison), 
for  an  account  of  Mr.  BickerstafiTs  course  of  self-instruction  in  fencing. 

1.  15.  a  cadet.  See  Introduction,  p.  xiii,  and  Taller,  No.  87,  p.  403 
in  this  volume : — '  But  to  me,  who  was  a  ccuiet,  etc.*  It  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that,  in  these  references,  Steele  is  recalling  his  own  entry 
into  military  life. 

P.  411, 1.  II.  a  gentleman.  Perhaps  Peter  Anthony  Motteux  (1660- 
1718),  the  translator  oi  Don  Quixote,  is  here  intended. 

P.  41 3, 1.  13.  a  very  good  Pindaric,  etc.  Cf.  Toiler,  No.  47,  p.  304  in 
this  volume,  for  the  case  of  Tom  Spindle  and  his  frustrate  poem  on  the 
peace. 

1.  40.  my  late  lucubrations.  See  Toiler,  No.  104,  p.  154  in  this 
volume. 

P.  414, 1.  19.  Cicero.    See  Tuse.  Disp.  iii,  iv. 

^*  41 5>  !•  28.  an  island  called  Aniicyra,  Cf.  Burton's  Anaiomie  of 
Melancholy,  1628,  p.  18  {Democritus  to  the  Reader),  'Who  labours 
not  of  this  disease  [Melancholy]  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leaue  and  you 
shall  see  by  what  testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I  will  euince  it, 
that  most  men  are  mad,  that  they  had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Aniicyra  (as  in  Straho's  time  they  did)  as  in  our  dayes  they  run 
to  Composiella,  our  Lady  of  Sichim,  or  Lauretta,  to  seeke  for  helpe ; 
that  it  is  like  to  bee  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and 
there  is  much  more  need  of  Hellebor  than  of  Tobacco^ 

1.  38.  Montpelicr  had  at  one  time  a  great  reputation  as  a  resort 
for  consumptive  people. 

1*  39'  hellebore.  See  note  to  p.  415,  L  28,  above.  '  Black  Helle- 
bore was  a  Plant  of  great  Use  among  the  Antients,  and  particularly 
for  Melancholy  and  Madness,  being  accounted  good  to  purge  black 
Choler  and  Humors  arising  thence,  and  to  purify  the  Blood.'  (Miller*s 
Herbal,  1722,  p.  227.)  To  be  'beyond  the  power  of  Hellebore'  was 
to  be  incurably  insane.  Cf.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  1682,  Pt.  ii,  s.  13, 
'  For  to  me,  avarice  seems  not  so  much  a  vice,  as  a  deplorable  piece  of 
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midness;  lo  coaccive  ourselves  pipkins,  or  be  pcnwided  that  we  m 
dead,  is  not  so  ridicoloBS,  oor  so  niuiy  degiees  beyond  tht:  power  ol 
Hellebote,  as  this.' 

P.  416,  t.  I.  Hungary  Wattr.     See  note  to  p.  a6g,  1.  57. 
I.  17.  iht  colUgt  in  MoorfitMs,  i,  e.  Bedlam. 

P.  4t7. 1.  I.  figures  . .  ,  alrtady  triacd,  i.  c.  Ciius  Gabriel  Ctbber'i 
statues  of  Raving  and  MelanchaJ}'  Madueia.    Qi.  Pop^  DtmciaJ,  Sk,  C 

u.  31-3J  ■■- 

■Where  o'er  the  gates,   by  hts  fani'd  lalher'a  hand. 
Great  Cibbera  hrai«i,    brablcss  brothcn  stand :— 
the  reference  being,  of  couise,  lo  Gabriel's  son,  Coltcy  Cibber.     Pope 
ern  in  calling  them  '  braien ' :  they  wot  a(  FartEnnd  ■tone. 

1,  30.   Olivir'i  forlcr.     One  of  Gibber's  figores  is  laid  to  rEpmcal 
Oliver  Cromwell'i  tail  poitcr.  then  confined  in  the  hospital.     Then 
is  a  print  of  him  ip  Laurun's  Landau  Cries,  17(1.     la   Bedlam  he 
was  allowed  the  use  of  his  library,  which  included  a  lart;e  Bible  givu 
tiim  by  Nell  Gwyn.     (.See  also  TatUr,  No.  61.) 
L  14.  Garrawaj/'i,     See  note  to  p.  I44,  L  l8. 
P.  410, 1.  16,  txail  anJ/eal,  1  e.  nice  and  adroit. 
P.  415,  L  8.  Ihi  country  ilnwn.    Sec  p.  441,  11.  37-8  in  this  volume. 
P.  436,  L  31.  LaJiUiiJtrs.     See  the  Lapland  odes  in  Sfctlalar,  Hue 
SSe  and  lOS. 

1,  15.  Cowley.  Cf  Cowley's  Pirtdarique  Odis,  Writttn  in  lmil»- 
Urn  0/  the  Style  and  Maniur  af  Iht  Odts  of  Pindar,  to  which  Pope 
refers  (Imilalions  of  Horari.  Ep.  i.  Bit.  ii.  I.  77.) 

'  Korgel  his  Epic,  nay  Pindaric  Art; 
Bat  still  I  luve  the  Uoguoge  of  bis  heart.' 
P.  417,  1.  II.  tkt  Bishop  of  RockeiUr,  Dr.  Alteibury  (1661-1731). 
P.  418.  1.  8.  an  author.    The  lines  are  from  Ambrose  PhUipa's  On 
Wit  and  Wisdom,  a  frafiment. 

I.  19.  A  ■woollca-draptr.  It  is  sugj^ited  that  this  was  a  ceiliin 
Will  Pate,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  learning.  Ci.  Journal  ta  SUlla, 
1710,  Sept.  17. — 'To-day  I  dined  six  miles  out  of  town,  with  IVill. 
Pate  the  learned  woollen -draper.' 

1.  37,  /  ivas  bom.    Steele  here  all^orises  bis  own  life. 
1, 40.    A    swarm    of   bees.      CC    the   anonymous    epigram   oa 
Menander: — 

'The  bees  themselves  on  thy  lips  honey  dropped. 
Tbence,  where  the  Muses'  flowers  iheir  real  had  cropped! 
The  Graces,  too,  Mcnondcr,  made  thee  know 
Of  bright  dramatic  wit  a  happy  flow.' 

(Neaves's  Creek  Anthology,  1874,  p,  131.) 
P.  429,  I.  10.  the  daughter  of  Machaan.  etc.     '  This,'  says  Chalmera, 
"leems  to  indicate  thai  be  [Stcelel  was  early  in  life  urged  to  embrace 
the  profession  of  physic,  or  follow  Che  Uudy  of  the  law.' 
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P.  430, 1.  11.  itH  Bid  mlrohgtr.  Mr.  l»ac  Biokeratiflfof  the  Talltr 
wuan  iBlrologer. 

1.  jj,  a  Jumb  moHi  i.e.  the  Spectator.  'Thns  my  Wanl  of,  c.t 
lather  ResignatioD  of  Speech,  gives  mc  all  the  AcIv:;nlBgEs  of  a  dHmk 
ATan.     (Sftclaier,  No.  i,  p.  1 13, 1.  16,  in  thii  volome.) 

a  lien.  The  lion  11  the  Lion's  Head  Letter-I^ox  on  the  Veneliu< 
pattern  lei  np  in  July,  1713,  at  Bntton'i  Coflee  House  to  receivt:  coi> 
tribulioos  to  the  Guardian  (v.  Not.  es  ami  111).  From  iJatlon's  it 
passed  to  the  Shakespeare  Head  Ta»em,  and  thence  to  tlie  Bedfonl, 
where  it  served  for  Hill's  Iniptctor.  It  is  now  in  the  possesiion  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobum  Abbey.  Under  it  are  the  lines : — 
'Serranlnr  Magnis  Isti  Ccrvicibus  Ungoes ; 
Non  Nisi  Delecli  Pascitur  nie  Pert." 

(Martial,  Bk.  i,  Ep.  13  and  6t.> 
A  tVetch  of  thb  grotesque  relic  from  (be  English  Ulmjlratid  Magaiini 
for  September,  1SS4,  is  to  be  found  at  p.  44^  of  this  volume. 

P.  431 , 1.  1.  thf  fid  Roman  fa&lt.    See  the  fable  of  the  Bdlj  and 
the  Members  in  Coiiolanns,  Act  i,  Sc  I,  where  Shakesj^eare  relates  it 
after  North's  Flularth,     It  is  a  line  instance  of  his  traDsmnting  power. 
1.  14.  CatVu^nioH failk.     * Pnmta fidei.' 

P.  433,1-8.  very  inert  tiftm  tlit  Afcrihanl.  C(.  the  Cenxiem 
Lmtri,  act  ii.  sc.  1:— 'Sir,  as  much  a  CiE  as  you  lake  mefoi— 1  know 
the  Town  and  the  World — and  give  me  leave  to  say  that  we  MerduinH 
are  a  Species  of  Gentry,  thai  hare  grown  ijito  the  World  this  last 
Century,  and  are  as  hononrablc,  and  almost  as  aseful.  as  yoa  landed 
Folks,  that  have  alway*  thoaght  yonrselve*  »o  much  above  us ;  for  yonr 
■lading,  forsooth  I  is  extended  no  farther,  than  a  Load  of  Hay,  or  a  fat 
Oi. — YoD  arr:  pleaHint  People,  indeed  ;  because  you  are  generally  bred 
up  to  be  laiy,  therefore  I  wturanl  you.  Industry  ii  dishonourable.' 

'e.^>,^,Vl\.cmerthaHt.  Cf.  J/Krfa/ar,  No.  109,p.  1  Jl.of  this  volume. 
1.  14.  Tilt  neai-traled  lalttry,  \.  e.  the  Arsl  state  lottery  of  1710. 
Sec  also  Taiitr.  Hot.  170  and  103. 

I*-  AiS.  I'  '4-  a  hutidnd  and  fifty  Iheuiand.  etc  This  will  b«  best 
explained  by  an  extract  from  Ashlon'i  Sadai  Life  in  tkt  ffcign  of  Quttn 
Anne,  i8Ba,  i.  1 14:—'  There  were  150,000  tickets  at  i£lo  each,  making 
1^1,500,000,  the  principfll  of  which  vras  to  be  sunk,  and  9  per  ceol.  to 
be  allowed  on  it  for  31  years.  Three  thotuand  seven  bmidrcil  and  lifly 
lickeia  werepriies  from  £1000  to  (i^  per  annum  :  the  test  weiu  blanks  — 
a  proportion  of  thirty-nine  lo  one  prire,  but,  as  a  consolilion,  each  blank 
was  entitled  to  Fourteen  shillings  pci  annum  during  the  thirty-two  jean.' 
The  following  passages  from  the  Wenlviorlli  Pafm,  1883,  pp.  ij;, 
119,  refer  to  the  drawing  of  this  lottery  in  the  ensuing  Jolyand  Aogiut: 
— '  I  hear  the  Million  Lottry  is  drawing  and  thear  is  a  prise  of  400  £ 
■  year  drawn,  and  Col.  St.  Pear  has  gott  5  (nV)  a  year ;  it  will  be  bard 
(^  if  yoa  miss  a  pryse  that  put  soe  macb  in.     I  long  tel  its  all  drawnj 
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they  say  it  will  be  aii  weeks  drawing  (Augnit  J,  1710)."  Again,  'TTie 
Milllaa  Lottry  it  drawing,  oad  Bom  very  ordenaij  creelure  has  goR 
400  £  a  year.'  (August  4,  171a.)  It  was  slill  proceeding  in  Sep- 
lembec— ■[Sep.]  15  [1710)-  To-day  Mr.  Addison,  Colonel  Friiad 
and  I  went  ta  see  llie  million  lottery  drawn  at  Guildhall.  The  jacki- 
nnpes  of  bltu-coat  boys  gave  ihemselvea  such  airs  in  pulling  out  t!ie 
ti^ets,  and  shewed  while  hnndi  open  to  the  company  to  let  ns  sce 
then:  was  no  cheat.'  (.Journal  to  Slil/a.)  There  is  an  old  print  of 
1710  which  exhibits  the  blue-coat  boys,  who  drew  the  tickets,  at  their 
work.     (See  also  Talltr,  Nos.  170  and  S03.> 

I*  43,li  I-  15'  a  plumb.    See  note  to  p.  lai,  1.  16. 
1.  JO.  Mr.  Merpktvi.    See  note  to  p.  71 , 1.  ig. 
P-  +^6.  1.  13.  whirling  her  map.    Cf.  Swift's  Cily  Skinver.  in  TatUr, 
No.  23a  :— 

'Snch  ia  ihat  spriokling  which  sonic  careless  Quean 
Flirts  on  yon  from  her  Mop.  but  not  so  clean; 
Yoo  fly,  invoke  the  Gods,  then,  turning,  slop 
To  rail;  she,  singtnt;,  still  whirl;  on  her  Mop.* 
1.11.  iWi  nux/Ai,  i.  e,  the  drswir^g  of  the  lottery. 
I.  37.    Iheftnny-loltcry.     This  was  one  of  the  many  private  mlB'- 
prises  of  this  kind.    Chalmers  quotes  the  liile  of  a  pimphlet  whidi 
lefeiB  !o  no  earlier  pcnny-loilery.-^TTi/  WittJ  i/ Jvr/iiii  ,■  sr,  N^lSung 
for  a  Pinny.     Bein^  remarks  on  thi  drawing  of  Ihe  Pentiy-Loltery  al 
Ike  Theatre  Royal  in  Darsel-Garden  .  .  .  Written  by  a  persim  who  was 
rursed  mad  that  he  had  not  the  thousand  pounds  lot.     ,)to.  1698. 

P-  43/- 1-  l."!-  Partridge.    Partridge,  of  course,  was  slill  alive  at  this 
date.    (See  Inlroiltietion.  p.  ixvii.)    He  died  in  1714. 
1.  14.  shall  arise,  i.e.  produce,  Create,  give  rise  lo. 
P.  4,iS,  1.  16.  a  man.     This  paper,  it  is  said,  contains  the  germ  of 
J/oliinson  Crusoe,  Ihe  first  part  of  which  was   published    by  William 
Taylor,  '  at  the  Ship  in  Paler-Noster-Jio-jr,'  on  the  JSth  of  April,  1719. 
Defoe,  like  Steele,  miy  have  seen  and  conversed  with  Selkirk  ;  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Steele's  account  first  attracted  him  to  the  subject. 
1'.  440, 1.  30,  Killings,  kiltens.  Herricl;  uses  the  word  as  an  adjective. 
'  Hi*  hilling  eyes  begin  to  runne 
Quite  through  the  table,  where  he  spies 
I'he  homes  of  paperie  bnllerflies, 
Of  which  he  eates.'— Oi.(n»»'j  Feast. 
1.  3a.  his  clothes.   Cf.  Robinson  Crusoe.  1719,  p.  159,  and  pp.  176-7. 
P.  441,  I.  j8.  the  prinee.    This  was  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  i-isiteil 
London  in  171]  to  endeavour  10  induce  the  court  to  continue  the  war. 
Ill  Speetator  No.  2ti9,  Sir  Koger  de  Covetley  comes  to  lown  to  see  him. 
At  the  dale  of  this  paper  (March  31,  1711),  he  had  returned  to  the 
Coiilincnt,    covered   with   honours.       He    is    supposed    to    have   been 
godfather  to  Steele's  son  Eugene,  who  was  bom  March  4,  171a.    But 
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Lady  Steele,  in  her  autograph  note  about  her  children  (Steele's  Episf, 
Carr.  180^  ii.  506),  says  nothing  of  thb.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
christening  did  not  take  place  until  April  2. 

P.  443, 1.  II.  surftrised  Cremona.  In  1702,  when  Villeroi  was  taken 
prisoner. 

I.  1 2.  forced  the  trenches  of  Turin.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
1 706,  Prince  Eugene  relieved  Turin,  which  had  been  besi^ed  for  four 
months  by  the  French,  totally  defeating  the  enemy,  more  than  6000  of 
whom  (not  including  officers)  were  made  prisoners,  'besides  a  great 
many  Standards,  Colours,  Kettle  Drums,*  etc 

1.  T5.  of  that  stature.  Swift,  who  disapproved  the  Prince's  mission, 
is  scarcely  as  complimentary  as  Steele : — *  I  saw  Prince  Eugene  to-day  at 
Court :  I  don't  think  him  an  ugly  faced  fellow,  but  well  enough,  and 
a  good  shape.*  {Journal  to  Stella j  January  13,  1 71 2.)  Later  he  changes 
his  opinion : — *  I  saw  Prince  Eugene  at  court  to-day  very  plain.  He  is 
plaguy  yellow,  and  tolerably  ugly  besides  V     {Ibid. ,  February  i o,  1 7 1 2 .) 

1.  21.  his  behaviour  in  an  cusembly.  Buinet,  who  met  Eugene 
frequently  at  Leicester  House,  confirms  this  when  he  says, — 'He 
descends  to  an  easy  equality  with  those  with  whom  he  converses; 
and  seems  to  assume  nothing  to  himself,  while  he  reasons  with  others.* 
{History  of  his  Own  Tinu,  ed.  1823,  vi.  89  ) 

P.  444, 1.  16.  never  equalled  but  by  one  man,  Marlborough,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  all  employments  in  December,  1711,  upon  a  charge 
of  peculation.  On  the  4th  of  January,  171 2,  Steele  had  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  entitled,  Tht  Englishman  s  Thanks  to  the 
Duke  of  McurWorough, 

I.  27.  tht  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  This  is  the  paper  in  which,  to 
use  Johnson's  phrase,  Steele's  'wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.'  (See 
Introduction^  p.  zxxiii,  et  seq.) 

1.  31.  France  and  Spain.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  17 13.  recog- 
nised Philip,  Duke  of  Anjon,  grandson  of  his  '  most  Christian  Majesty,* 
Lewis  XIV,  as  King  of  Spain. 

P.  445, 1.  15.  A  most  humble  address,  etc.  The  address  or  memorial 
in  question  is  printed  in  full  at  pp.  4-14  of  Steele's  subsequent 
pamphlet  The  Importance  of  Dunkirk  Considered:  in  Defence  of  the 
Guardian  of  August  the  "^th,  1713. 

1.  24.  Tugghe.  The  Sieur  Tugghe  was  the  Deputy  of  the  Magis- 
trates of  Dunkirk,  from  whom  the  above  address  emanated. 

1.  38.  Three  months  should  be  '  two.'  Steele  corrected  this  himself 
in  a  second  letter,  signed  '  English  Tory,'  printed  in  Guardian,  No.  181. 

P.  447,  1.  27.  *  English  Tory*  'My  Indignation  at  this  Usage  of  my 
Queen  and  Country,  prompted  me  to  write  a  Letter  to  Nestor  Ironside, 
Esq.,  which  I  subscribed  English  Tory.'  {Importance  of  Dunkirk 
(onsulered,  etc.,  1713,  p.  15.)     Cf.  also  Guardian,  No.  168. 

*  Forster's  corrected  text 
X   k    2 
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Husband,  4fio 

Husbandman,  4G0. 

Incaniali.n    457. 

Indi-ct   455 

Indian  King-,  493. 

Inkle,  4f-i 

Inkle,  Mr  Thomoa,  483. 

Uaac.  Mr  ,  478 


cane.  479- 
1,  491. 


J  CI  ting.  460. 

JnhniOQ,  Benjamin,  4''8 

Kempenfeldl,      Colonel     Magnn^ 

459- 
Kitlings,  498. 


,.a.~^^. s,  450. 

LadiW  Curt.  475. 
Ladiis'  Library,  458.  475. 
Land  Tn«.  481. 
IjQgteraloo,  480. 
Lapland  odes,  496. 
Led-fiiend.  451. 
Lee.  Nat.  451. 
Ltgts  Cmvivales,  464. 
Liberties,  the,  49S. 
Lilli^  Mr.,  4S4- 
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Lion's  Head  letter-box,  448,  497. 
Lion  and  Man,  &ble  of,  4iB3. 
Lizard,  Lady,  456. 
Longinns,  459. 
Long-lane,  452. 
Lottery,  the,  497. 
Loyola,  466. 
Ludgate  prison,  453. 

Makebates,  482. 
Malplaquet,  494. 
Manns,  Jenny,  460. 
Mantua,  484. 
Marlborough,  499. 
Marston  Moor,  465. 
Mary,  Mrs.,  46 1 . 
Masquerade,  486. 
Mather,  Charles,  478. 
Merchants,  497. 
Miller,  James,  493. 
Mistress,  a6i. 
Mobs,  450. 
Mohocks,  467. 
Mons,  Siege  of,  494. 
Montpelier,  495. 
Moorfields,  490. 
Moreton,  Mr.  John,  449. 
Morphew,  Mr.,  454. 
Motions,  486. 
MufTs.  493. 

Motteux,  Peter  Anthony,  495. 
Mum,  470. 
Murray,  Mr.,  450. 
Musty  (snuff),  464. 

Nando's  Coffee-house,  479. 
Naseby,  465. 
Nash,  Richard,  450. 
New  Inn,  459. 
News-letters,  469. 
Nickers,  473. 
Nicolini,  478. 
Night-gowns,  468. 
Norris,  Henry.  487. 
Northern  Lass,  489. 
Notch,  Sir  Jcoffery,  451. 
Novelists,  468. 

Ogle,  Jack,  465. 
Open- breasts,  46a. 
Operation,  475. 
Oraisons,  456. 


Orange-wench,  477. 

Otway,  482. 

Overdo,  Mr.  Justice,  492. 

Pantomimes,  474. 
Pasquils,  450. 
Pasquin,  471. 
Pate,  WiU,  496. 
Penkethman,  William,  488. 
Periwig,  Campaign,  473. 
Persian  habit,  484. 
Persius,  450. 
Peter  the  Great,  481. 
Pewter,  468. 
Phocion,  450. 
Piddle,  to,  471. 
Pilgrim^  the,  490. 
Piper,  Count,  481. 
Place,  to  take,  483. 
Plotting  Sisters,  490. 
Plumb,  a,  471. 
Point  of  war,  46a. 
Portugal  dishes,  479. 
Posy,  479. 

Powell,  George,  449,  487. 
Powell,  Robert,  485. 
Preston,  Elizabeth,  494. 
Prevent,  to,  449. 
Profuse,  to,  471. 
Pultowa,  481. 
Puppet-shows,  486. 
Push,  to,  477. 
Pyrrhus,  455. 

Queerity,  466. 

Questions  and  commands,  48a 

Rake,  a,  481. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  457. 
Ramiilies,  469. 
Rapin,  Nicolas,  494. 
Rayner.  Mr.,  454. 
Red-Lattice,  494. 
Rigadoon,  492. 
Rinaldo  and  Armida,  486. 
Ring,  the,  469. 
Robin's  Co^ee-house,  491. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  498. 
Rochester,  Lord,  458. 
Roger,  Sir,  487. 
Rose  Tavern,  the,  459. 
Russell  Court,  459. 
Rustic,  469. 
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Sachevcrcll,  479. 
Sillero'j,  Don.  491. 
Satyr  againit  IVif,  41:3. 
Scarron,  FhuL,  466. 
Stxwen.  Sit  William.  449. 
Stom/ul  Lady,  486. 
Scoluc,  Dunt.  406. 
Scowereis.  467. 
ScR-coul,  47G. 
Self-Tamnntar,  4B7. 
Selkirk,  AlejEiinder,  498 
Seotrj.  C»pCain.  453.  459. 
SerU'i  Cuffee-housc.  461J. 
Shape  (in  vcisc),  480. 
Sliiplon,  Mother,  460. 
Shoalder-kaol,  475. 
Side-box,  469. 
Silk-worms,  491. 
Sion  Collie,  455, 
Sly.  101111,453.465. 
SoiaU-poii,  475. 
Smalridge,  Dt.  George,  456. 
Scape,  Dc,  449. 
.Snaff-laking,  464. 
Sobo-sqaire,  458. 
Somera.  John  Lord,  4i;i. 
South,  Dr.,  457. 
SpBahplm,  Mademoiselle,  45: 
Spanish  wool,  479, 
Spaikes,  John,  493. 
Spiat,  Dr.  ThomiB.  481. 
Squire's  Coffee-house,  4S8. 
St.  Pride's  Church.  449. 
St,  James's,  Garlick  Hill, 
St.  J.me*s  Coffee-lioDse, 
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Stella  [Mra.  Johnson),  454. 
Stocks  Market,  490 
Stonesfield  Mosaic,  473. 
Strand  Bridge,  491. 
Snmmer-islandi.  484, 

Talc-tellers,  47a 
Tansy.  4'>o. 
Tea-  Tailt,  459. 
Tender,  to,  464, 


TinJtr  Htutand,  4S9. 

Terence.  451, 

Theivlies,  466. 

Thread  paper,  467, 

Tih-yard  Coffee-house,  ^fia. 

Tippel,  Sir  Taffety.  481. 

Tom  the  Tyrant,  468. 

Tompioa,  Tbgmas,  49*. 

Town  Eclegtiu  ^Ladj  Mouta^i'tV  I 

Tradescimt.  493. 
Tragedian,  455. 
Trow,  451. 
Truepemiy,  Jack,  453. 
Tiumpet,  lhe,4.si,455. 
Trusty.  Sam,  47S. 
Tuck,  a,  466, 
Tucker,  a.  475. 
Tngghe,  Mods,  499, 
Tamblen.  the,  467. 
Tuiin.  relief  of,  499. 


VillieiB  Street,  449. 
"    siu5,493. 

Wagstaff,  Humphry,  4-1, 
Wclsted,  Leonard,  485. 
Whipping-boys.  450. 
Whitcfoord,  Caleb,  454. 
While-pot,  a,  460, 
White's  Chocolate-honse,  469. 
iVAUlinglon  and  Ail  Cat,  486. 
'Viiiow,  the  perverse,  460. 
Vildair,  Sir  Hany.  48s. 
Wilks,  Robert,  488. 
Will's  Coffee-house,  459, 
Wood,  Ll.-Gen.  Cornelius,  4^1. 
Wychcrley,  48). 
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